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PRKKAUC TO FIRST KDITIOX 


The need fur a practical work of this nature, especially 
adapted for the Tropics, has apparently been long felt, judging by 
the demand for information on the subjects treated in this hand- 
book. Of books on horticulture in temperate countries, there is no 
end. but they are generally of little guidance in tropical regions, 
where the conditions of climate, labour and methods of working 
are so different. A writer in the Ceylon Observer recently 
remarked: “How numb more attractive and interesting our bun- 
galow gardens and compounds might be made if the right soil of 
Iiilhi mation regarding their care were available. Ton often they 
arc tended only by the gardon-eooly, who lias no pretensions to 
any knowledge of gardening, and things which grow, do so more 
by luck than good management.'’ The aim of the. author hits been, 
therefore, to supply as concisely ;us possible and in a manner to 
suit the practical man in tin* lielrl nr garden, the kind of information 
which is most generally sought for. not only oil horticultural 
mailers, lull also on general planting or agricultural subjects. 

In practice I here is no sharp line of distinction between 
Planting or tropical farming and Horticulture, and the main prin- 
ciples underlying both are the same, "Agriculture in the tropics," 
said Sin Wilwam Tiiisr.Lmv Dyer, “is essentially extended 
gardening; il has little relation to the agriculture of temperate 
countries, and its methods arc those of horticulture." According 
to Likiug, “perfect agriculture is the foundation of all trade and 
industry, the foundation ot the riches of state.” . “Scientific horti- 
culture, ” said Die Haii.kv, “joins hands with the plant biologists 
on the one band, and with commerce on the other.” 

Gardening or horticulture is obviously advancing in Ceylon, as 
in oilier tropical countries, and il is being recognised, slowly but 
surely, that it plays ;m important part in home adornment and 
comfort, as well as in rural improvement and sanitation. Nowadays 



many planters, mercantile ami professional men. manifest a keen 
interest in their garden, and in some cases become experts in the 
cultivation of certain classes of plants which claim tlicir special 
attention. Superintendents of estates or plantations in lonely 
districts admit (hat the presence of choice llmvering plants nr trees 
about their bungalow have an exhilarating iullnence, and when 
these are absent it is usually due not so much to indifference on 
tlnr part of the superintendent as to circumstances over whielf he 
has no control. In Rubki districts especially, the depressing 
effects of long interminable stretches of sombre- looking rubber 
trees is well-known, and recently scvcial companies have show n a 
desire to have attractivi do -.iTing trees fas urged by the wriier in 
a recent pamphlet! pl.mled around the bungalows of their 
superintendents. 

For ladies, gmdniing lias sj*ecial attractions: the cultivation 
and arrangement of flowers is not onlv especially appinpriale to 
them, but they arc also frequently successful competitor* with men 
in the art. 

I leave it in the hands of readers to nidge of the merits of this 
work, if it has any. The general arrangement of the plants or 
crops, useful or ornamental, min sections according to the elevation 
anti purpose for which they are especially suited, will, I trust, be 
appreciated. To facilitate reference and save (lie time of readers, 
considerable use has been made of tabular forms which contain 
only the most essential particulars. The planting products in 
Chapters XXII and XXII I are considered in accordance with their 
importance in Ceylon. Though a botanical arrangement has ken 
avoided in preference to an economic nr practical one. ihe 
botanical name rind Natural Order or family of each plant or 
product mentioned throughout the kiok are invariably given. 
Most people nowadays know the meaning of plant affinity, and to 
these a knowledge of it plant's scientific name and family often 
conveys some idea as to its general character or utility. The 
common or vernacular names, when sulheiciiilv popular or well- 
known. arc gwctl in hnglish. Sinhalese, and Tamil, 'also in some 
eases in Hindustani and Malay. 

My thanks are due to several gentlemen as well as ladies who 
have kindly supplied me with valuable suggestions and information. 
Ltov Bum-: has favoured me with useful notes on various 
ornamental plants, and Mrs. Wkstlanii and other ladies have 
contributed recipes for jams, jellies, preserves, etc. I am especially 



indebted to Mu. E. K. Green. k.k.s,, k.z.s.. Govern men I Kiifu- 
mologisl, and Mr. T, Pktch, b.a., b.sc., Government Mycologist, 
who obligingly furnished me with much of the information in the 
chapters oil l used Posts ancl Fn limits Diseases respectively; to 
Dk. R. H. Lock, m.a., sc.il, Assistant Dir eel or. Royal liolauic 
Gardens, for useful guidance; to Ml). M. Kki.way Rambrr, m.r.a.c., 
f.i.c., etc., Government Chemist, who has read, ancl contributed 
to. the chapters on Soils ancl Manures, (o Mr. J. K. Nock' Curator 
of Hakgala Gardens, for much iuldn nation on L'p- country fruits, 
vegetables, etc.; to Mr. C. Dkikbkrg. h.a., f. k. a. s.. Secretary of 
the “Ceylon Agricultural Society" ancl Superintendent of School 
Gardens, who has written the Calendar for the Low-counl ry and 
afforded assislancc in other ways; and to the Hon. the Principal 
Collector of Customs, Colombo, who has courteously obliged me 
with statistics of exports. Finally I desire to acknowledge the 
constant courtesy of Messrs. H. \V. Cave & Co., the printers, 
whose work I think speaks for itself. 

For the loan of several excellent half-tone and electro blocks, 
I have to thank The Agricultural Economist & Horticultural Renew. 
The Gardener's Chronicle, The ('ey! on Agricultural Society' also 
Mkssrs. Putk & Co., Messrs. Walker Sons & Co., and Messrs. 
Rkown & Co. My thanks are likewise due to Mil. H. W. Cave, m.a.. 
Messrs. F. Skeen & Co., the Colombo Apothecaries Coy. 
and Mr. T. Petch for permission to use certain photographs. 
With the exception of these, the photographs for all the illustrations 
have been taken by myself. 

Among useful works of reference which I have consulted, I 
would especially mention the following: — Watt's Didiouavy of 
Economic Products of India, Camkrox's revised edition of Fir tuition's 
Manual of Gardening for India. Woodrow's Gardening in India, 
Nichole’s Tropical A grind line, Mukf.iui’s Indian Agriculture, 
Haldane's Sub- (topical Cullivaliotts and Cl i males, Nicholson’s 
Rucychpecdut of Gardening, Watson’s revised edition of Thompson's 
Gardeners' Assistant, Ferguson's Ceylon Handbook and Directory, 
Freeman and Chandler’s The World's Commercial Products, 
Hailey's Priming Book, Maxwkll-Lkfkoy's Indian Insect Pests, 
Fkaksux’k Book of Garden Pests. Soracr's Physiology of Plants , 
Willis’ Agnailtnrc in the Tropics, Trim ex's Flora of Ceylon and 
Weight’s llerea bnmticusis. 


*\Vhiwi- lamented death has sime < t\' lined 


H. F. M. 



PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 


The rapid exhaustion of the first edition lias given the author 
an opportunity of enlarging and fully revising the work, the book 
being now considerably increased in size. Some of the chapters 
have been entirely re-written and extended, and several new 
features have he.cn added, among these being the following subjects: 
f’se nf explosives in agriculture, inter-crops and catch-crops. dry- 
farming. intensive or French gardening, sericulture, lac-culture, 
selections of trees, plants, etc., fur cemeteries or memorial purposes, 
selection of Ceylon indigenous plants, poisonous plants, sacred trees, 
remarkable or curious seeds and fruits, insectivorous, tly-catching. 
and myrmecophilous plants, The illustrations also have been 
almost doubled in mini her. 

1 have to express my indebtedness especially to >1 ks.sk s. John* 
Farkix, m.a.. X, C. Rolt, and C. Driehekg. u.a., for valuable 
assistance and suggestions; also to Messrs. It. X. Lvxe, Director 
of Agriculture, for kind encouragement: C. H. Knowles, b.sc., 
Superintendent of Agriculture, Fiji; Geo. Bryce, u.sc.: and J. W. 
Irwin, of Coorg. for a photograph of coffee cultivation. For the 
loan of some excellent blocks. I have to thank Messrs. Sutton 
& Sons, Reading; Ryder & Sons, St. Albans; Brown & Co. and 
Walker & Sons, Ltd.. Colombo. 

Royal Bulauk Hardens, 

Perade niya, 

May. 12 th, 1<H4, 



II. F. M. 
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MB for Casnariiia e^uisitufulia read C. eq ui si l i t ol i a . 

120 frir Malpighi* i:ucriiu:a rend Malpighi* coccifcra. 

121 line 5, for Soil of potting plants tv«n/ " Soils for pot plants." 

215 line 12 from bottom, for Tamba karawila rent} Tutnba karawila. 

24 8 18 .. tor Oca (juina rend Oca quira. 

517 alter Allainanda Scholl ii read A. viulacea : flowers rose purple ; height 
5 to 7 ft. 

325 line 2. for ilirifolio rout iliciiolia. 

359 for Hahilefer read llatidlifer. 

378 for A Incas ia Argyrea rend A, argyrta. 

389 Sceutellaria should k Scutellaria. 

398 for Ailantlius read Ailaiitns. 

3W for Chantaecvparis Lawsoniana rend Cuprcssus fuiicbris, and under the 
former teatl: A handsome pyramid -shaped small tree, with ci needed 
fern -like leaves: 46,000 ft. 

„ line 11 from bottom. fur C. knightiana rend Cuprcssus knigliliana. ami lor 
C. in following leading lines rend Cuprcssus, 

404 lor Philadelpus rend Philadclphus. 

405 line 1 1, lor Wigaudn rend Wigandia. 

421 for kbclia read laiklia. 

431 for Tigrida read Tigridia. 

435 for Clyclatntn rend Cyclamen, 

537 alter Asclepias curassavica rrmf perennial, nr 4 pcreiiuia 
,. Hrayera rend X. O. Rosaceae. 

547 line 6. for Agave rigid a far. Sisalana read Aga\ c Sisafaim, 

504 line 5, for Xccfrandra raid Nedandra. 

572 under Lcnum-grasx read CyinbnjKigmi, nut Andn»pog<m, 
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CHAPTER J. 

CLIMATE AND SOILS 

Climate. — Climate is tlie principal factor which controls the 
growth of plants, and constitutes the conditions which render a 
country suitable for the abode of man and animals. One of the 
first questions the planter or gardener in the tropics 1ms to consider 
is whether the climate, is suitable for the cultivation he intends to 
take up. Climate mainly depends upon latitude and altitude; it is 
usually hottest at. (he equator at sea-level, and coldest the furthest 
away from it and the highest above sea- level. It is also, however, 
materially affected by the distance from the sea. form and slope of 
the land surface, the nature of the soil and its vegetation, and 
oilier circumstances. The inthieuce of altitude is specially notice- 
able in the tropics, the temperature becoming appreciably cooler 
as one ascends in the hills. Thus, while at Colombo it is hot and 
tropical, at Xu war a Eliya, 6,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, it is cool and temperate. For about every 300 feet of elevation 
there is a reduction of about one degree in the temperature, and it 
is estimated that for about every 270 feet elevation the effect on the 
temperature is equivalent to receding a degree from the equator. 
Thus, Kandy being about 1,500 feet above sea- level, its average 
shade temperature is about 5 degrees cooler than that of Colombo. 
At Nu wam Eliya the difference is even more marked, so that if 
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Pidurulalagala, our highest mountain (8,296 fl.j, were about 

8.000 it. higher still, it would probably be covered with perpetual 
snow. The cooler climate of the hills ]iol only renders possible 
the cultivation of certain plants or crops which arc indigenous to 
temperate regions, but also affords residents and visitors a very 
grateful substitute for the more bract g climate of a temperate 
country. The Hat northern and eastern portion of Ceylon are charac- 
terized by a drv arid climate, fo w hich typical forms of thorny 
vegetation or scrub are indigenous. Here, however, certain crops 
may thrive under special methods of cultivation better than in the 
wet zone, being specially adapted (xcrophytic) to the arid climate, 
as for example the useful Palmua palm, w hich in the drv zone 
luxuriates and forms a valuable product. 

Jn Ceylon there thus occur four distinct types ol climatic 
zones, viz: — (II the hoi tiiul uwisl zouc, from sea- level to about 

1.000 feel elevation with a well distributed rainfall of 70 to 120 or 
more inches, and a mean shade temperature of about 80° bah.; 
this is confined to the south-western part of the island; (2) Ihe 
hof it mi ihy zone, formed by the Hat country of the northern and 
eastern part of the island, with a rainfall confined to onlv a lew 
months oi the year; LM the i liter medmlc son/, irenn 1.000 to t ,000 
ted. with a rainfall of 80 to UCi or move inches'. 14 ) the imuiluuc 
or cool mac. from about 4.000 feet to the highest altitude (8,396 
feet), with an evenly distributed rainfall of 85 to 150 or more 
inches. In the months of January and February, cool night 
temperatures are usually experienced in the low-country ; thus at 
Colombo a night temperature of fi5° F.aml at Kandy of 50° l\ have 
been recorded ; whilst at Xuwara Eliya a slight frost frequently 
occurs in the period named. Such a diveisitied climate allows of 
the successful cultivation of a large variety of plants or crops from 
diiTc.re.nt latitudes, and within a comparatively small area. Conse- 
quently time may he seen in Ceylon a considerable number of 
acclimatized plants from Brazil, Mexico, l’aei lie Islands, Malay, 
Iropieal Africa. India, etc., luxuriating in the low-country ; whilst 
at the higher elevations many species Irom cooler regions, as 
kuiope. South Africa. Australia, Peru, etc,, are perfectly at home, 
many having become naturalised. 

Seasons.- -Sik Kmkhxos Tkxxaxt said : "The line is faint that 
divides the seasons in Ceylon. Xo period of the year is divested 
of its seed time and its harvest in some pad ut the Island, and (lie 
ripe fruit hangs on the same branches tiiat are garlanded 'with 
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open buds." Tims there «re no seasons in Ceylon, in (lie sense 
the word is used in temperate countries. The uniform moist 
climate of the south-western districts is only varied by a period of 
comparatively short rain I a 11 between January and March, known as 
the "dry season.’' .Vo “cold season " occurs here as in India, 
though dm ing the dry season named, as well as the hotter months 
(March to May), most people prefer to enjoy the more bracing air 
of the lulls, which is then dry and crisp. So that the only 
variety in the climate is attorded by the two annually recurring 
monsoons, viz., the soullt-uvsl r/mrmwn, commencing at the end of 
May and lasting till October, and the north-easi monsoon, lasting 
I roin October to May. The rainfall of the former is more or less 
confined to the south-west of the Island, while the eastern side of 
the country receives its most copious rain from the north-east 
monsoon, chiefly in November and December, its driest seasons 
being from June to September. In the northern part of Ceylon, the 
rainy season is mostly confined to the three months of October to 
December, very little rain falling from April to September. The 
hottest period of the year, all over Ceylon, is from March to Mav. 


I ,OCA l. \XV\X V'.X CHS OX 01 A M AT V', 

Forests. — These constitute one of the most important con- 
ditions affecting climate. The presence of forests prevents erosion 
of the soil, retards the evaporation of moisture, enables (lie soil to 
retain a large proportion of rain water, and tempers the atmosphere 
both by cool vapours from the soil and hy preventing the sun’s 
rays from reaching the earth. It is also claimed that forests 
anise precipitation of the clouds, resulting in more frei (iicnl 
showers and heavier rain hill than would otherwise be the case: 
but this is a disputed point. When the forest is cleared away, 
radiation fi om the land is increased, the soil is less retentive of 
moisture, and the air. as well as the soil becomes drier and warmer. 
A similar effect takes place when swampy and marshy land is 
drained and brought into cultivation. The climate of islands and 
maritime districts is usually much more equable than that in the 
interior of continents, the atmosphere in (lie former being 
I requei it I y loaded with clouds and vapours. Lakes, marshes and 
rifers have usually an unfavourable effect on climate, as they give 
rise to fogs, especially at night, which chill the ground and render 
the vicinity unhealthy. 
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Aspect. This also has an important influence on climate, a. 
northern .and an eastern aspect being, as a rule, etxder and moister 
than southerly and westerly ones; in a north verandah, for example- 
plants which require a cool temperature thrive much better than 
in a verandah facing south. In a mountainous country, aspect is, 
of course, often affected by the lay of the land, and ridges, alter- 
nating with valleys or ravines, often cause an appreciable difference 
in the climate of places relatively near to each other. Similarly in a 
narrow valley, while one side, being partially shaded, may be cool 
mid damp, the other side is warm and dry ; so that plant-life would 
differ materially on either slope. 

Wind-breaks.— The climate may be considerably improved 
locally by the planting of shade and wind-break trees, for these- 
not only break the force of the winds, but also tend to lessen the- 
excessive evaporation of moisture, and temper the sun's rays. 
Exposed and windy situations have a different climate from 
sheltered places, although the soil, rainfall and aspect may be about 
the same. Wind-breaks may be said to be as essential to many 
plantations as a break-water is to an open harbour 

Soil formation.— Climate is also affected by the nature of 
the soil. There is a greater radiation of heat from sandy than clay 
soils, so that districts with sandy soils invariably have the highest 
temperature. This largely accounts for the intense heat in parts 
of Egypt, Bengal, Arabia, etc., during certain seasons of the year. 

Irrigation, it is admitted, has a marked beneficial effect on 
climate; thus the enormous lake-like dams or reservoirs, like that 
at Assouan in Egypt for accumulating the. Xilc waters, and others 
in India and Ceylon, must have an important influence in cooling; 
the surrounding atmosphere. 
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Table showing Elevation, Average Rainfall, and Mean Temperature 
at the Principal Towns or Stations in Ceylon, 


STATION 

K1 e va- 
lid) i 
in fed 

Avrnack 

Kaixfau. 

Mean 

Temperature, 
in Kahr. degrees 

Indies 

Days 

Colombo 


’0 

87 

174 

81 

Galle 


48 

92 

200 

80 

Miitara 


15 

71 

117 

80 approximate 

Hauibsmtola 


50 

37 

88 

80 

Huttiuilua 


26 

59 

101 

80 

'frineomalee 


12 

63 

108 

81 

Jaffna 


n 

47 

71 

« 

Mannar 


12 

38 

65 

82 

Pi if fa la in 


27 

47 

81 

81 

Chi law 


in 

55 

90 

81 approximate 

Xegmnhn 


6 

69 

100 

81 do 

Hatnapnra 


84 

l5l 

213 

! 79 

Kegalle (Ainhanpiliya 


729 

122 

163 

79 approximate 

'about 3 miles west of K' galle) 





K a r miegal a 


381 

; 81 

1 155 

80 

Aiiuradliapura 


295 

54 

1 102 

80 

Malale 


1.208 

| 84 

1 164 

76 approximate 

Dadulla 


? 

75 

122 

73 

Randamvela 


4.036 

| 62 

1 132 

67 

Kandy 


1.654 

1 81 

! 191 

76 

Nawalapitiya 


2,401) 

I 154 1 

175 

74 approximate 

Deltota 


3,500 

| 109 

f 199 

73 do 

Hatton 


4,141 

1 152 

215 

69 do 

Rngnwniilalawa 


4.300 

m 

227 

65 

Agrapntana 


5.200 

87 

196 

60 approximate 

Nuwara tsliya 


6.240 

94 

204 

58 
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SOILS 

Soils art* formed hv rite gradual decomposition or wearing 
away of rocks, under the influence of weather, glacial or volcanic 
action, assisted hv Ike presence of plant-life. Variations of temper - 
ill lire hat e an important effect on the formation of soils, for rocks 
expand by heat and contract by cold, Tims in the hot tropical 
sunshine, the surfaces of the rocks expand and are again conti acted 
by the cool air of the nights ; this causes them to crack, and par- 
ticles crumble off, thereby giving rise to a small hut constant addi- 
tion to the soil. Plant-life also assists in the formation of soils 
in two ways, i.e., mechanically and chemically. The roots enter 
crevices of rocks, and by their gradual increase in bulk act like 
wedges in forcing the two sides apart ; the force thus exerted, 
even by the roots of very small plants, is considerable, heing 
sometimes sufficient to break through concrete, or lift stone 
pavements. Roots have also, by means of their acid sap. a solvent 
action on rocks, and thus assist in their decomposition, Vegetation 
further contributes to the formation of soil by depositing dead 
leaves and stems on the surface in the form of humus, to the 
presence of which is usually due the black colour of garden soils. 

Other important lactors in the formation of soils are rivers and 
streams, the .sea. and, in some cases, wind. Rivers grind down 
rocks and stones; and carry particles of rock or gravel to the 
plains ur valleys, depositing it in Hie form of mud, which is known 
as nil iivia I soil. Such depusils are usually rich in plant-food. 
The wind occasionally adds fertile matter to soils by carrying sand, 
dust, straw, leaves, etc., and depositing them in hollows. 

All soils may be classed as either (1.1 IransfiorteiL when they 
are carried from a distance, us by any of the agencies named 
above ; or ( 2 J sciienLny, /n»vr/, or intii^unum when they remain 
where formed. To the latter belong by far the greater portion of 
Ceylon soils, in some cases the surface, soil is transported, while 
the sub-soil is sedentary, or vice versa. Transported deposits, as 
alluvial soils, arc, as stated above, usually characterized by greater 
fertility than those which arc sedentary, 

COXSTI'ITEXTS OR SOIL 

The live substances of which all soils may lie said tu Ije 
composed of are : sand. day. lime, vegetable mailer or humus, and 
stones. 
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Sand. — This is principally composed of quartz, Hint, or silica. 
It imparts a louse porous consistency to the soil, assists the air and 
water in finding their way through the land, and aids the roots of 
plants in their dibits to penetrate in all directions. In agricul- 
tural and horticultural practices, sand is frequently added to the 
soil so as to render it porous and " sweet,” Thus in potting com- 
posts, sand is usually a necessary constituent. 

Clay is composed of two chemical bodies, known as silica 
and alumina, in combination with water. When wet, it is sticky 
and plastic; but when burnt, as was formerly done in the culti- 
vation of stiff soils, it loses its plastic property and becomes brittle. 
Liming has also this effect on day soil, depriving it of its sticky, 
binding iialute. Thcie are \utiou» kinds of clay, some white, 
ft om which china-ware is made; others yellow, from which 
arc made bricks, pots, chatties and other earthenware articles. 
Clay is colder, and retains much more moisture than sand. A 
certain proportion of clay is a highly desirable constituent in all 
soils, and no land can be efficiently and economically worked 
unless day he present to an appreciable extent. 

Lime. This usually occurs in soils mmhined with carbonic 
acid as a carbonate of lime in various forms, as chalk, lime-stone, 
and coral, It is present in large quantities in the shells of land- 
snails and some marine animals, besides coral. Ceylon soils 
generally are. lacking in liuie, which when present usually occurs 
in the form of dolomite. 

Humus or vegetable-mould is formed by decayed vegetable 
matter, such as leaves, roots, stems, etc., and exists to souie extent 
in all cultivated soils as a dark brown substance. It often occurs 
abundantly on the surface of the ground iti forests. Humus 
may lie said to be the most important constituent of all soils for 
the planter or gardener. It has a great influence oil the capacity of 
soils for retaining moisture, renders their cultivation easier, and 
encourages the activity of soil bacteria. Soils which are deficient 
in humus are liable to t ake and become very hard in dry weather, 
and quickly lose their heat in cool weather. (See under Manures). 

Leaf-mould may be distinguished from humus as being 
composed almost entirely of decayed leaves ; it is a valuable 
ingredient in composts for pot-plants, tender seedlings, etc, 

Stones are simply particles of the original rock from which 
the soil was formed. If they do not exist in too great a number 
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useful purpose in the soil, as they render it lighter in character, 
affording porositv and assisting in the retention of moisture. The 
stones are weathered by the atmosphere and other agencies, in the 
same way as the rocks from which the soil was made, so that 
their gradual wasting away adds material to the soil. 

CLASSIFICATION' OF SOILS. 

Soils are classified iti accordance with their physical or 
chemical composition, and are divided into classes, sub-classes, etc., 
according to the proportion of clay, sand, lime and Inmius they 
contain. The principal classes are: — 

Clay or argillaceous soils. — These contain over 50 per cent, 
of day. They are heavy and dense, very retentive of water, 
are cold and difficult to work, and require to he well-drained in 
order to lie properly cultivated. In periods of drought, plants on 
day soils are apt to suffer, as the roots cannot penetrate into stiff 
days, or obtain water from the subsoil. Though such soils may 
contain an abundance of mineral food for plants, it is often 
rendered unavailable by their stiff texture. This may, however, 
be corrected l>v the addition of sand. lime, or suitable manures, and 
by drainage. Clay soils of moderate texture have, nevertheless, 
very important advantages in the tropics, owing to their power of 
retaining soluble manures and moisture. (See under Clay). 

Loamy soils are composed of 50 to 50 per cent, of clay, 
under 5 per cent. ( if any ) of lime, and the remainder of sand and 
vegetable mould. 

Sandy loams contain from 20 lo 30 per cent, of day, and 
may lie with or without lime. 

Loamy sands comprise 10 to 20 percent, of day ; lime may 
he present or absent. 

Sandy soils.— 1 These contain not less than 70 per cent, of 
quartz sand : they have little cohesion, are very porous, and 
contain little nourishment for plants. Such soils can be improved 
by the addition of day, marl or chalk. 

Marly soils. These contain from 5 to 20 per cent, of lime, 
and may partake of the characters of the first four classes, nr of the 
eighth. 

Calcareous soils contain over 20 per cent, of lime, and 
ma\ partake of the characters of a loamy soil with 30 lo 50 per cent. 
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of clay, or sandy soil with over 70 per cent, of sand. On the 
authority of Mk. H.vmhkk. the Government Chemist, neither marly 
nor calcareous soils occur in Ceylon. 

Gravelly soil is a term applied to the presence of a consider- 
able amount of gravel or si ones in soils, without reference to their 
composition ; such soil may partake of the charadeis of the sandy, 
davev, or calcareous classes. 

Vegetable mould. — This applies to soils which contain not 
less than 5 per cent, nl luimiis or vegetable matter; they inay in 
their turn partake of the character of clayey, loamy, or sandy soils; 
or they mat 1 be composed almost entirely of vegetable matter, as. 
in the case of peat. 

Peat is a black soil formed by the decay of marsh plants and 
hog mosses, as Sphagnum. A black plastic peat-like soil occurs 
on mountain plains in Ceylon at elevations above 5,000 feet, 
usually forming a Hat barren area, but it in no way forms a 
substitute for peat. Peat lx)gs are not adapted for cultivation in 
their natural condition, although they are the favourite resort of 
certain plants. Rhododendrons and allied planls tlnive best on 
well-drained peaty soils. To render peal-hogs fertile, the excess 
of water must he drained off, and lime and sand added. The 
effect of this ticatment is to aerate the soil, destroying the inju- 
rious acids present, and preventing the stagnation of water. 

Surface soil and sub-soil. — These are convenient terms, the 
former to distinguish the fop layer of soil, which is usually 
distinct by its darker colour lowing to the presence of humus) 
and looser texture than that underneath, i.e„ the. sub-soil. The 
latter, though usually more compact and of a lighter colour, varies 
considerably in character. It may consist mainly of sand, or of 
gravel or day, or even resemble the surface -soil. The surface-soil 
varies in thickness according to locality and surrounding influences ; 
in forests and highly cultivated lands it is usually deep, but on 
steep hill-sides and in dry places it is shallow. 

Heavy and light soils. — Although sandy soils arc heavier 
than clay ones, agriculturists and horticulturists Kill a clay soil 
“heavy,” and a sandy soil “ light. " These terms, however, refer 
to the facility with which the soils are worked, and not to their 
relative weights. 

Cold or warm soils.— Clay soils retain much more mois- 
ture than sandy soils, and this causes a great difference in regard 
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to their temperature. The foi met are therefore sometimes spoken 
of as i ohl, and sandy soils as scvirwr. As a certain amount of 
warmth in the soil is necessary for plant life, this indicates the 
importance of draining low-lying, cold, clayey land. 

Votcantc soils, — These are funned by the lava which has 
flowed over the surface of volcanoes, and subsequently become 
subject to the action of the atmosphere. Soils of volcanic origin, 
as those of certain islands, are usually very fertile, Such soils 
mav practically be said not to exist in Ceylon, 

Submarine or coral soils arc found ill certain islands which, 
by \oleunie or other agencies, have been lifted up above 
the sea. 

Chemical composition ot soils. — All soils are composed of 111 
or filin' and (J) iwr&wic elements. The former comprise 
oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen and carbon, which disappear as 
vapour or smoke when an organised body, vegetable or animal, is 
burnt in the air. The first flitee ait* gases, and the last is a sub- 
stance, one form of which, charcoal, is familiar to every one. 
.Besides these, there are two other substances, namely, sulphur 
and phosphorus which arc sometimes called secondary orgtntir 
elements, because they are frequently, bul not always, found in 
organised bodies.' The inorganic elements which arc always to 
be found in combination wilh other elements in lands suitable for 
cultivation are potassium, sodium, iiufjlnesmiu, Kiln mu, and iron. 
With the exception of magnesium, calcium and iron, all these are 
essential lonsliiuaits of plant-food. 

Examination oi soils. — The following simple mechanical 
tests arc given as a ready means of ascertaining approximately the 
condition of a given soil:— Weigh out j lb. of earth after it has 
been well dried, boil it for a short time in a pint of water, and 
then pour all into a glass vessel. Into this insert a piece of blue 
lilmus paper ; if the paper turn to a red colour, it shows that acid 
humus is present in the soil, and that lime is necessary to counter- 
act the acidity. Then add more water, stir well, and pour off 
•carefully the muddy water into a huge vessel, care being taken 
that none of the sand which settles to the bottom is lost ; stir up 
the sand with fresh water, which is again poured off into the 
larger vessel. This is to be done several times until the sand be- 
comes clean and free from mud. The contents of the larger 
vessel are to be allowed to remain for several hours until the line 
mud settles to the bottom, when the dear water is to be carefulh 
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fiourcd oil. The sand and (he mud should then be dried and 
weighed separately, when, by comparing their bulk or weight, 
the proportion of sand and earthy matter in the soil can be 
ascertained. 

To discover the presence or absence of lime in a soil. — Besides 
the blue litmus paper test for lime, as described altove, the 
presence of lime may be ascertained thus:— Take, some 10 or 
20 small simples from different parts of the ground, mix them 
well together, then place a small sample in a tumbler and pour on 
it a wine-glassful of muriatic (hydrochloric) acid, lithe liquid 
fizz and bubble freely, the soil may be considered to contain a 
sufficiency of chalk ; but if it only effervesces feebly, it is safe to 
conclude that a dressing of lime is desirable. 

To ascertain proportion of humus in the soil.- -Meat for an 
hour to a red-heat, a given quantity of thoroughly dry earth 
in an iron or day vessel ; the soil rapidly blackens if much humus 
is present, and (lien turns red oi yellow, the vegetable matter 
being burnt off : when cool, weigh the earth, and the loss in 
weight will give the proportion oi humus in the soil. 

The capacity of soils far holding moisture. - This power ot 
soils is mainly dependent on the mechanical lex lure or porosity 
uf (he soil material. In a soil consisting of solid particles of fairly 
uniform size, the interspaces are about 40 per cent, of the volume, 
whether the particles are large or small ; hut if the particles are a. 
mixture of large and small las gravel and sand), the volume of the 
interspaces is much diminished. On the other band, if fhe par- 
tides themselves arc porous, as in the case of chalk, loam, and 
especially humus, the volume of the interspaces is much increased. 
If is this volume of the in ter sp; ices that determines the amount of 
water which a soil will hold when perfectly saturated, or the 
amount oi air which it will contain when dry. The influence of 
humus on the capacity of a soil for holding moisture is remarkable. 
Sen i'u Mitt found that after 72 hours exposure to moist air, hunuis 
had taken up nearly 2-> times as much water as clay, and 40 times 
more than sand, which, under the same circumstances, took up 
16 times less than clay. A simple way of ascertaining the power 
of any soil to hold water is given llius: Fill a (lower- pot nearly to 
the top with dry soil, and (lieu weigh it (the weight of the pot, 
both wet and dry, must, of course, be known). Then gradually 
pour water on the soil until it begins to drop from the bottom. 
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As soon ns the dropping has ceased, weigh the whole ; the differ- 
ence in weight will approximately show the proportion of water 
held hv the soil. 

Capillary action of soils, -The power of soils for drawing 
up water from the lower strata towards the surface is of the 
greatest importance from the cultivator's point of view. It is 
possessed in a greater or less degree hv all soils, heing greater in 
proportion as their pores are finer. Sand possesses this power to 
the least extent, and fine clay to the greatest; thus a day soil is 
always wetter than sandy soil placed under the same influences. 
There is. however, a limit to the fineness of particles which 
favours capillarity, and when this limit is passed, fineness is dis- 
advantageous, since the minute particles ol earth are then apt to 
-cohere together so closely that few, if any, spaces are left between 
them for the admission of water. Therefore too open a tilth 
is not desirable, especially lor light soils ; hence the necessity for 
rolling such soils after ploughing and harrowing- Front the sub- 
soil, moist i ire is gradually and steadily sucked up and transmitted 
to the upper cultivated surface. When the surface soil is left undis- 
turbed and becomes hard, much of its moisture passes oil by eva- 
poration. One of the chief objects of tillage or good cultivation is 
to cut off tlie column conducting the underground wafer at a point 
below the actual surface of the soil, so that the supply of moisture 
shall be brought to the roots of the plants instead of escaping freely 
into the open air. A mulch or any chy coveting that can be 
placed between the atmosphere and the soil also has the effect of 
checking tlie evaporation of moisture. When soil is nearly dust 
dry, nitrrlicafion ceases; Urns soil-stirring operations in dry weather 
not only preserve the soil moisture, but keep the nitrifying 
organisms employed. The process of soil capillarity may be illus- 
trated by taking a lump of loaf-sugar to represent the hard -caked 
soil. Hold one end of the lump so that it touches the surface of a 
cup of water, when instantly the whole lump is moistened ; then 
take about the same t|uaiility of granulated sugar (equalling in 
height the thickness of the loaf sugar), and hold on a screen so 
that the lower surface of the sugar just touches the water ; in I his 
it will lie found that the water rises very slowly, ami not until 
some of the sugar is dissolved will it reach the top. Kixo calculated 
that 6'24 tons of water a day evaporated from 1 acre unstirred 
soil, while only 4'52 tons evaporated when the surface was raked 
or harrowed. 
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Fertility of soils.— The fertility of ;t soil depends, said 
Liebig, 11 on. the bulk and composition of the previous crop residues, 
arid the extent to which these have been subsequently destroyed." 
Evidently, therefore, the crop which leaves behind the largest 
amount of roots, foliage, etc., will best maintain or increase the 
organic capital of the soil. Fertility of soils lias been summarised 
as being dependent on the following conditions, viz, (1) a 
sufficiency of available plant-food; (2) a suitable texture or 
mechanical slate of the soil ; (.3) absence of injurious compounds ; 
(4) a healthy pcrcolative subsoil ; (5) a suitable climate, season 
and aspect. The absence of any of these conditions will, to some 
extent, render a soil infertile. Needless to say, one of the must 
essential factors that control soil fertility is the amount of 
moisture present, for on this depends the healthy action of (lie nitri- 
fying bacteria. Agricultural chemists now distinguish between 
fertility analysts and complete analyses, the latter only indicating 
the amount of plant food present in the soil, whereas the former 
aims at showing the proportions available to the crop — a very 
different thing. 

Sterilisation of Soils.— An important fact in agricultural 
science which has recently come to light is the beneficial effect of 
the sun’s light and heat on the surface soil, Hitherto the long 
spells of hot dry weather which periodically occur in the tropics, 
and during which the soil becomes extremely ltard and dry, has 
been generally deplored, and it has been commonly felt that if only 
•one could cover a fallow area with some crop that would stand the 
drought, the ground, protected by it from the scorching sun, would 
lose less of its moisture and be more fertile later on. Recent experi- 
ments have shown, however, it is claimed, that sterilizing the ground 
by intense heat restores or enhances soil fertility, the conclusion 
arrived at being that such sterilization kills off the organisms which 
prey on the useful bacteria in the soil, allowing the latter to increase 
more rapidly. From this it is deducted that the fertility of the 
soil is largely increased, and at no expense to the cultivator, since 
most of the bacteria are engaged in the useful work of fixing 
nitrogen from the atmosphere into a form suitable for plant-life 
or in converting unsuitable compounds into the nitrates which 
plants require. 

It is thus concluded that so far from the scorching sun’s 
rays being inimical to the fertility of the soil, by killing off larger 
organism, and enabling bacteria to grow and increase, they add 
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appreciably to it, and that by forking tip or ploughing the surface 
layers so as to main la in these in a loose stale, their action would 
reach to a greater depth, and be therefore more pronounced. It 
will often l>e seen in the tropics that after a long period of drought 
the soil will show signs of extraordinary fertility, ft lias been 
found in the case of soils which have become exhausted by inten- 
sive culture in glass- houses, that by heating these to a temperature 
of 140° Fall, fertility may be largely restored and all the eel -worms 
and other injurious insects present killed, the soil becoming again 
capable of producing health; v igorous crops. 

Exhaustion of soils.— The term is based on money values 
rather than on scientific conceptions, and has no precise definition. 
Although no soil can be entirely exhausted, generally speaking it 
becomes so. as regards any particular crop, whenever the cost of 
cultivation comes to as much as the crop is worth. Thus the word 
“ exhaustion'' refers to the available character of the plant-food 
present in the soil. Most cultivated soils contain a store of plant- 
food which it would lake mauv crops to exhaust ; but a large, 
proportion of the elements nf this food is present in such a form 
that plants are unable to make use of it. Thus an acre of land 
may contain man; thousand pounds of phosphoric acid, potash, or 
nitrogen, and yet be in "poor condition;'’ while an application of 
a suitable fertiliser, supplying 50 pounds of readily available 
phosphate or nitrogen may greatly increase its productiveness. 

Theory of toxic substances in the soil. — According to recent 
theory, infertility in a soil,— i.e., inability to produce good crops. 

nay sometimes lie traced, not necessarilv to the absence of plant- 
tood, but to the presence of compounds injurious to plant-growth. 
These compounds are attributed to decomposition products of plant- 
tissue, excretions from growing mots and germinating seeds, etc. 
Crops arc thus supposed to form toxic substances in the soil which 
are deleterious to the crop following. The presence of excessive 
quau lilies of organic matter in the soil, as applied in flie form of 
organic, manures, is also considered capable of producing similar 
toxic effects, and the action of suitable artificial manures, proper 
rotation ot crops, good drainage, etc., is to neutralise or destroy 
these. A special advantage of crop rotation is that, while the 
excreta of one kind of crop may not be harmful to another, 
different species assist, it is considered, in the destruction and 
removal of the excretions of others. 
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Ceylon soils, as a rule, are poor and shallow, and their 
character in general may be summed up thus : (1) Sea-coad, soils 
loose and gravelly or sandy, often with a large proportion of 
laterite ("cabnok”); these are usually of a deep reddish colour, 
and in some localities a deposit of white silvery sand occurs on 
the surface; in such soils, however, the Cinnamon, Coconut palm 
and certain other crops flourish, provided the rainfall is sufficient. 

{ 2 ) Inland , up to medium elevations in Southern and Central 
Provinces, soils of a reddish day. often with a proportion of latcritc. 
and containing but a small percentage of humus. Cl) r/>-Cf»wibv. 
soils more of a loamy character, usually with a huger amount of 
humus; rich loamy soils occur only in certain limited areas. Blac.lt 
peaty clays occur in valleys or swamps at the higher elevations. (4) 
Kotik Central Province, soil variable, in some places hard and 
poor; in others it is deep and black, free from stones and easily 
worked, as at the Malia-ilhippalnma Cotton Experiment Station, 
■(a) Jaffna Peninsula, soil described generally as of a hard clayey 
nature. 

Method of Taking Samples of soil for Analysis. - 'After clear- 
ing the surface of the ground ot leaves and twigs at any 
•selected spot, dig a small square hole 18 in. to 2 ft. deep, remov- 
ing all the soil. Then cut a thin section from top to bottom of 
one side of the hole, and collect this in a clean basket or sack 
ltepe.it this operation in five or six other spots where the soil is 
uniform in appearance, and thoroughly mix the samples so obtained. 
From the mixture take sufficient soil to fill a box 6 in, by 4 in. 
by 4 in., and label the box with the name of the estate or 
garden. Where the soil varies considerably, separate samples 
•should be taken in the above manner. Particulars as to elevation, 
rainfall, crop growing or to be grown, and previous manuring 
(if any) should be sent with each sample. 





CHAPTER II. 

PLANT LIFE 

Most plants consist of shoot and root systems, the former 
ascending seeking the lit*ht, bearing branches, leaves, flowers, 
and fruits; the latter descending and avoiding tlic light. The part 
at which the two diverge is popularly known as the “collar.” 
Some plants have one or more of these parts wanting, but it is 
unnecessary to consider these here. 

The roots (descending axis) lix the plant in the soil or 
substratum ; they absorb nutriment in a ilnicl state from the soil, 
and in manv cases act as reservoirs of food stored for the growth 
of a succeeding season, e.g.. Yams. Carrot. Dahlia and other 
tuberous-rooted plants. To enable the nxits to penetrate the soil 
without injury, their delicate tips are prnlecled by root-caps. In 
most plants these are very minute, but in some they are large 
and plainly seen ; in the thick hanging, aerial roots of the Screw - 
pines (Pandanns) the root caps are very large, and can be pulled 
off by hand. Towards the ends of the roots root-luu'i's arc 
produced ; these applv themselves to the particles of the soil, and 
by in kuis of the acid fluid permeating llicir thin cell walls, tliev 
dissolve ingredients which they absorb and then use in the inmrish- 
nient of the plant. 

The shoot or stem (ascending axis), generally arising above the 
surface- of the ground, exposes the leaves and other appendages 
to the full influence of light and air. conducts the necessary mineral 
substances from the roots to the leaves, and also the food supply 
from the leaves to the roots. Stems are cirri fas in trees), climbing 
by hooked spines, tendrils, etc-, fas in Calam is and Vines), twilling, 
(as in Ipomoai). creeping (as in Sweet- potato, Pepper, Vanilla, etc,),, 
or ttmierxmitirl (as in Ginger). Underground stems (known as 
rhizomes) stiperliciallv resemble roots, but can lie distinguished by 
their possessing rudiments of sluxits and leaves in the form of 
scales with buds in the axils. Ordinary stems are of two types, 
dicotyledon and monocotyledon. The former represent the majority 
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of frees, shrubs and annual plants, in the stem or shoot of which 
there is a soft central cylinder of pith, surrounded completely by 
wood, and external to this by carter and then bark. The bark or 
cortex is separated from the wood hv the fibrous layer or bast, on 
the inner side of which is a thin, watery or viscid layer called the 
cainbtiiiu or formative tissue. In plants of this type which exist 
for more than two years, new layers of wood and bark arc succes- 
sively formed from the cambium. In the second type of stem 
(monocotyledon), as occurs, in palms, bamboos and grasses, the 
pith occupies (he whole of the stein, the wood and bast being 
scattered throughout in strands ( macular bundles), instead of being 
continuous and solid ; there is no separable bark, that being 
represented by a hard external layer allied the rind : in these the 
stem is hardest externally (whilst in the former type the hardest 
parts of the stem are internal), there is no cambium, and therefore 
the stem d<X'.s not normally increase in thickness. 

The leaves are usually composed ol a thin layer of green 
tissue termed the int’anphyll, which contains the chlorophyll bodies 
or green colouring mailer. This is held together by a fianiework 
of rihs commonly known as raws, or hotani rally as msadar bund l a. 
Each surface is protected by a special layer of cells known as the 
epidermis. In the lower surface of ordinary leaves are microscopic 
openings, willed Simula* leading into the substance of the leaf; 
through these the inhalation and expulsion of air and moisture take 
place. I n a. few exceptions the leaves are placed edgewise towards 
the source of light, as those of Eucalyptus, Intrant lms, etc., (he 
stomata in these being equally distributed over both surfaces of the 
leaf; in lloating leaves, as in Water-lily, the stomata are on the 
upper surface. The functions of leaves may lie compared to those 
of the stomach and lungs of animals. 

The roots, stems and leaves being concerned in the supply and 
elaboration of food, are adled Gegam of Xitlrilion, whilst the 
Mowers arc the Organs of Reproduction, producing fruits and 
seeds. 

Flowers. -A typical flower consists of four distinct series or 
circles of parts, (he outer of which, composed of small green, leaf- 
like organs called sepals, forms the calyx ; the next inwards, a circle 
of brightly coloured ;ind sometimes scented leaves, called petals, 
forms the corolla; when both sepals and petals are similar in 
appearance and colour, as ill Lilies, they are known collectively us 
the perianth ; this term is also sometimes used when one of the 
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circles is absent, as in the Croton I lower. The third series, 
consisting as a rule of a few or many thin stalks, hearing swollen 
bodies at their lips, are the stamens or m;tle organs; the stalks are 
known as the filaments, and the swollen bodies as the anthers, which 
contain tile pollen. 'Hie fourth and innermost circle consists of the 
pistil, the lower inflated part of which is the ocory, containing the 
ovules, which when fertilised become the .wds. At or near the 
apex of the pistil is the stigimi, through winch the. pollen tubes 
penetrate to fertilise the ovules. The intervening part, when present, 
between stigma and ovary is called the style. Flowers arc 
pollinated when the pollen from the anthers is transmitted, either 
naturally or artificially, to the stigma. The ad of fieriilisathm is 
brought about by each of the pollen grains developing a tube which 
grows through the stigma down the style In one of the ovules, 
when its contents fuse with a s|ievi;d cell of the latter. The 
functions of the exterior circles, calyx and corolla, may be con- 
sidered as protective and attractive respectively ; while the. stwiirns 
and ovary tire essential for reproduction. These biller may In* 
present in the same tlower Uicniniplirikliie\. or they may exist in 
separate (lowers i unisex mill. Flowers which possesses stamens 
and not a pistil are called stainiuate or wale flowers ; female or 
pistillate flowers are those in which the stamens are absent. Some 
plants lvar both kinds of flower mi the same individual and are 
called mo noxious; others hear them on separate individuals, as the 
Date palm and Xutmeg tree, and are known as d iter ions. 

Seeds.- — Kver\ perfect seed contains an embryo, which is the 
future plant in a rudimentary state. If the shell be taken off a bean 
seed, for example, the following parts can lie ensile distinguished. 
Hj two fleshy bodies placed face to face called cotyledons or seed- 
leaves. known also as “musing leaves;" (2) a minute projection at 
their base pointing upwards, called the pi nut tile or future shoot ; 
13) a longer projection, also at their base, but pointing downwards, 
called the r/niieft or future root. In germination the radicle 
grows downwards, the cotyledons separate, and the plumule develops 
upwards, the whole seedling living and increasing on the reserve 
food stored in the nursing leaves until the roots are functionally 
active, and thr young parts and leaves above ground assume their 
green colour. In other seeds, as cereals, palms, grasses, etc., the 
embryo is very small, and is surrounded by a mass of tissue 
( endosperm ) which may he either of a mealy consistency (as in 
Maize), oily (as in Hevea), or horny (as in palms). In these eases 



I Ik- endosperm, and not the cotyledons, provides the retjuisiic 
nutrition for the young plant. 


N’l/TRITIOK OF PLAXTS 

In the youngest shines of its life, as has heen shown, I lie plant 
is supplied with nourishment from the lood stored up in the seed 
for that pin-pose. By the time the roots and leaves have heen 
formed, this supply becomes exhausted, and the plant must now 
obtain its food from the soil and the air. Through their delicate 
root-hairs the roots absorb from (he soil various chemical salts in 
solution, which are transported upwards through i lie stem and 
distributed to the leaves. The acid sap of the rout, together with the 
CO ' (carbon dioxide) gas. prokibly assists the moist urc i n dissolving 
the mineral matter in the soil. The leaves imbibe from the atmos- 
phere, through their slow a la, carbon dioxide, the carbon of which 
enters into combination with the substances absorbed by Hie roots 
to form sugar and then starch, and also albumen matter. The 
process of forming starch by the agency of chlorophyll {(he green 
colon ring matter in the leaves and green parts of plants) is called 
nasi hm I uli mi or. to use the more modem term, photosynthesis. This 
can only take place under the influences of light and air. the latter 
supplying the CO' and the former the energy by which the 
carbon is split from it. During sunlight the stomata of (he leaves 
are continually giving off oxygen which has been separated from 
the CO' 1 taken in. the carbon itself being retained by the leaf. 
In darkness no fixation of curium can take place, as light is 
necessary for the splitting of the CO", so no starch is formed 
and at the same time no oxygen is evolved. Consequently the 
process of respiration, which is always going on, becomes evident 
through the evolution of CO" 1» sunlight this is masked as the 
C0 S formed in the leaf by respiration is immediately concerned 
in assimilation. 

As the saline matter is earned up from the soil through the 
plant in extreme dilution, the excess of water thus absorbed lias to 
be got rid of in the leaf. This passes out through the stomata in 
I Ik: form of water vapour and the process is known as transpiration. 
It is important therefore lo distinguish clearly between the three 
processes of assimilation, respiration, and transpiration. 

Food of plants. — The main dements necessary in the food 
of plants may be said to be hydrogen, oxygen, carbon, nitrogen, 
sulphur, phosphorus, potassium, magnesium, calcium and iron. 
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The supply of the first three elements conies from the air and water, 
the remainder are taken up in the form of salts from the soil. 
Nitrogen is of the greatest importance. being mi essential 
constituent of every organic body. If constitutes the chief hulk of 
our atmosphere, but plants (other than Leguminous species) are 
unable to assimilate it in a free slate, that is, unless il is liist 
chemically combined with another element. Plants most probably 
absorb their nitrogen from the soil in the form of nitrate or 
ammonia compound. Besides nitrogen, the other elements likely 
to be dclkient in the soil are phosphorous and potassium. These 
are often supplied in the form of phosphates anil potash salts. 

Soil bacteria and Nitrification. — It is now known that flu; 
appropriation of nitrogen bv plants is due to the agency of Ivtcferia, 
which exist in all fertile soils. It is considered that the presence 
of active bacteria in the soil is as necessary to plants as the working 
of the yeast plant is to the bieuei . These microscopic organisms, 
or ferments as then 1 are called, perform the useful function of con- 
verting the nitrogenous organic matter in the soil into nilniks. or 
soluble plant-food. The process is accomplished by the action nf 
two separate groups of bacteria, and is termed iiitajiciUioii ; one 
group of these organisms convert ammonia into nil riles, and the 
other change nitrites into it Utah's. Although both organisms are 
always present in fertile soils, the one cannot perform the work of 
the other. A favourable degree of warmth and moisture are 
essential to the active operations of these bacteria; at low tem- 
peratures their work is retarded, and at a certain degree of cold- 
ness it practically ceases. Hence an open porous soil, assisted by 
good tillage and mulching, encourage their activity and thereby 
tend to promote oxidation of the organic matter in the soil. 

Nitrogen-collecting Bacteria. — It is well-known that on the 
roots of certain Leguminous plants there usually occur nodules 
or tubercles, which vary in size from that of a pin’s head to a pea. 
These nodules contain a species of bacteria which abstract and fix 
the free nitrogen of the air. The nitrogen thus becomes stored up 
in a combined form in the roots and stems of such leguminous 
plants, and when the roots of these are left in the ground, or the 
whole crop dug in as green-manure, the soil is considerably 
enriched thereby with nitrogen. Only Leguminous plants (chiefly 
those of the sub-tribe Papilionaceie) obtain their nitrogen in this 
way, all other plants, so far as is known at present, depending for 
their supply on nitrates formed by the soil bacteria from organic 
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substances in the soil. This property of leguminous plants has 
long been recognised in agriculture, and Leguminous crops are 
therefore esteemed an important factor in the rotation of crops, and 
also in wind is known ;is "green- manuring." 

Nitro-bacterine, Nitragir, or Bacteria culture. — The nitrogeii- 
gafhtring bacteria of I-cguminosa; have in recent ye;us been 
isoliilcd, and cultures of them are placed on the market as a 
commercial product, in different forms known under the names of 
niirfigin K mlro-cullurc and uHro-bartcrim'. Certain soils are said 
to be practically devoid of the right kind of bacteria, and unless 
some means of introducing the germs be resorted to they will not 
produce a healthy Leguminous crop. This deficiency is claimed to 
he met by applying artificial cultures of flic necessary organisms, 
as those named, the principle of their use being much the same as 
that of mushroom spawn. 

Bacteria inoculation. — The means of applying these bacteria 
cultures is either by inoculating Lite seed, or flic soil into which the 
latter is to be sown, with wafer containing the special variety of 
germ required for the crop. Inoculation of the soil deficient in 
bacteria was the first method suggested, portions of the soil so 
treated being afterwards transferred to the larger fields for the 
purpose of inoculating flic latter. This method, however, involves 
certain disadvantages, viz,, excessive cost of transport and labour, 
and the danger of introducing insect or fungoid pests and objection- 
able weeds. These difficulties arc obviated, it is claimed, by 
inoculating the seeds, this being effected by thoroughly muistcniiig 
the latter with a liquid solution of the culture, mid then drying 
them in the shade. So far, however, opinions are divided as to the 
general merits of bacteria culture and inoculation. 

Water in its relation to plant-food. — Water is an essential 
factor in the life of a plant ; it enters very largely in its composition, 
enabling it to retain rigidity, and carries nutritive substances in 
solution through the plant’s body. Wafer constitutes by far the 
greater bulk of fresh vegetable substances {at least 80 %), and also 
forms a large percentage of ordinary cultivated soils. The solution 
■of mineral substances and gases, for absorption hy the roots of plants 
as food, is dependent on the presence of water. When the amount 
•of water at the root is deficient, the plant wilts, and unless a timely 
supply is restored to the roots the plant withers and dies. 

Water differs in several respects according ;is it is obtained 
from rain, ponds, streams, springs, or wells. Rain-water is free 
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from mineral matter, hat usuallv contains a small percentage 
of ammonia which it obtains from the atmosphere; it also contains 
carbon dioxide, so that it is able to dissolve carbonate of lime in 
the soil. Rain-water is thus said to be “soft, 1 * and is preferred for 
watering plants or crops. Spring or well-water usually contains 
varying quantities of carbonate of lime and other mineral matter, 
when it is said to be " hard ’’ ; in some cases it also contains large 
quantifies of iron oxides, and these form encrustations on bodies 
placed in the water: this is often characteristic of well-water in 
the northern part of Ceylon, which consequently is injurious in 
that condition to plant or animal life. Such water should always 
he exposed for sonic time to the sun before use. Running- water 
also contains iti the form of sediment different mineral substances 
varying in quantity according to the source of the water and the 
course through which it runs. Irrigation waters in their passage 
through the soil remove large quantities of nitrogen (in the form 
of nitrates! and other valuable ingredients from the soil. It has 
lieen established by experts that the quantity so removed is in some 
cases so great that if the water could lx* supplied to crops in 
sufficient quantity it would supply the place of manure. 
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MANURES 

The use of manures is, briefly, to supply nutritive mailer fur 
■envoi i racing and sustaining plant growth. They restore I lie fer- 
tility of an exhausted soil, and enrich a naturally poor soil. Any 
substance, therefore, added to the soil which has the power, either 
directly or indirectly, of increasing its fertility may lx; considered 
as a manure. It may contribute directly by supplying what is 
required, or indirectly by its chemical action on dormant sub- 
stances already present, but not in a suitable state for being 
ubsorlx'd by the plants. Manures, more especially farmyard or 
pen manures, may also improve the physical condition of the soil, 
rendering heavy clay laud lighter and more porous, and sandy soils 
denser and more retentive of moisture. Growth in plants cannot 
lake place without the main constituent parts of which they are 
composed living extracted from the earth. The continued pro- 
duction of crops, therefore, necessitates (he withdrawal of an 
enormous supply of certain (dements from the soil, and it is evident 
that if no means be taken to restore the substances thus removed, 
the soil Incomes gradually "exhausted" (see under Soils). Accord- 
ing to Liebig, "the best fertiliser for any particular crop is that 
which contains the amount of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, potash, 
etc., which are removed from the soil by a typical good yield of 
the crop in question." 

The immediate effect of a manure depends, (1) on its solubility, 
and (2) on the suitability of the plant-food which it contains for the 
use of tlie crop or plant it is applied to. Suitable mixtures, made 
lip according lu the special need of different crops, usually' afford 
most satisfaction. Manures may be divided into two classes, viz.— 
(1) Organic (or Xalural] manures, as those composed of vegetable 
or animal substances ; and (2) Inorganic, or Artificial manures, which 
;ire of mineral origin. While most manures act directly by sup- 
plying the three chief elements of plant-food (nitrogen, potash, and 
phosphoric acid), certain kinds are of value chiefly on account of 
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their properties of liberating iJie plant-food in the soil, or of cor- 
recting soil acidity, fixing ammonia, or destroying various pests. 
Such substances arc known as ImUrtrt JtrliUsers, and include lime, 
mail gyjvwri. charcoal. etc. 

In applying "nrlitieial M manures, it is well to remember that 
seldom should more than i lb. to the square yard be applied 
at a time : this is equal to over l ton to the acre, while t lb to 
the square yard is over 2 tons 3 cu t. to the acre. 

ORGANIC MANURES 

Farmyard, or natural manure. — By this is generally under- 
stood the manure produced by horses, cows, or other cattle kept 

011 the estate or farm. The excrements of different animals possess 
special fertilising properties, but for ordinary purposes farmyard 
manures are best mixed together, both solid and liquid. The 
liquid portinu should lie soaked up by the litter, so that the latter 
may have moisture enough to allow ol its decomposition, instead 
of Iieing left to dry, when it is rendered almost useless. Farmyard 
manure deteriorates by violent healing, but partial decomposition 
by slight fermentation lietnre adding to the soil is essential in order 
to reudei its constituents more soluble. It is even injurious if 
applied in a "fresh " state, affecting both crops and the nitrates of 
the soil. For improving the permanent fertility of soils, farmyard 
manure is the most important of all fertilisers. In addition to its 
manorial properties, it lias valuable physical effects upon the texture 
and water-holding powers of the soil, and in dry seasons these may 
count for mure than fertilisers towards ensuring good crops. It 
restores humus in the soil, gives cohesion to sandy soils, rendering 
them more retentive of moisture and resistant to drought, and 
renders day soils more porous and workable. It may lie assumed 
that a ton of average well-rotted farmyard manure, contains !() to 

12 lb. of nitrogen, about the same of potash, and -I to 6 lb. of 
phosphates. 

Stable, or Horse manure.— This is called a “ilOl” manure 
because, owing to its loose texture, it easily undergoes decomposi- 
tion or fermentation, producing a high degree of heat. On this 
account it is very liable to lose more or less of its nitrogen in the 
form of ammonia. It is usually richer than cow manure, but more 
liable to loss on keeping. 

Goats’ dung. — This is sometimes procurable in the neighbour- 
hood of cooly lines. Jt is a good manure, though its action seems. 
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to he comparatively slow. Firmvgkk. in India, stated : I have 
often used it for a manure ; but not, as it seems to me, with any 
marked advantage. Sheep’s (limit, being similar would probably 
give Flee results,” 

Poultry dung.- -The clung of fowls is somewhat similar to 
guano, though far le« valuable than that material, weight for weight, 
The difference in quality is largely due to the fact that the food of 
fowls is very different from the fish die l of the sea-birds which 
produce guano. Fowl manure usually contains about 2 to 4 per 
cent, of nitrogen, while good Peruvian guano may contain as much 
as 20 per cent. 

Night-soil. -It has olten been slated that there is no manure 
equal in fertilising value to uiglit-soil. The late l)u. Box.wia, of 
Lucknow, confirmed this opinion, and found that night-soil pro- 
duced special “ richness of colour in flowers, and vigour and succ- 
ulence in vegetables.” On the Continent of Europe, night-soil is 
highly valued as a manure. 

Poudrette. — In some large European and American towns, 
night-soil is dried and nude into a transportable form which is 
sold under the name of poudrette ; but as it is prepared by adding 
largely such materials as gypsum, ashes, earth, sawdust, etc., the 
mixture is considered to form but a poor fertiliser. 

Blood meal.— This is usually considered an excellent manure, 
being rich in nitrogen (2 to 1 5 X ) . Firminokk. however, in speak- 
ing of his experience of it in India, said : " (discovered no advantage 
whatever in the use of such a manure over that of decayed cowdung, 
while the unforeseen nuisances attending it determined me never to 
use it again.” Bamber recommends it in Ceylon as a useful source 
of nitrogen. Owing to its concentrated form, it is easy of transport 
where long and difficult journeys are concerned. It may be 
applied to genera) crops at the, rate of about 200 lb. per acre. 

Fish guano. — Fish manures form very valuable fertilisers, 
containing as they do a high percentage of ammonia, combined 
with a fair proportion of phosphate. Their decomposition is very 
rapid, and the quantity applied to the land must be limited owing 
to their considerable strength. Such manures are more safely used 
if mixed in a compost of soil and refuse, so that their powerful 
fertilising properties can be more evenly distributed. In Ceylon, 
fish guano is used with good effect for coconuts and other culti- 
vations near the sea-coast, being applied at the rate of about 500 lb. 
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per acre ; it is also largely used in manure mixtures for Tea, on 
the growth of which it has a marked effect. It should not, how- 
ever, he applied to soils above any water supply, as hy polluting 
the latter it has been known to he a cause of dysentery, etc. 

Bones. Both for held and garden crops, for fruit and other 
trees, hones in some form or other arc extensively employed as a 
manure. When used in merely a crushed state their decomposition 
is slow, consequently their fertilising properties are lasting ; reduced 
to a powder nr meal, and applied as a manure, the results are 
observable in a much shorter time. The usual commercial forms 
in which bones arc applied to the soil arc : j inch bones, bone- 
meal, and bone-dnsl. Rones are considered to have the best 
effects on soils that are deficient in lime ; they are commonly used 
as a manure for rice-fields in Ceylon, and yield good results. 
Soils rich in decomposing organic matters, such as leaf-moulds, are 
greatly enhanced in fertility by an application of bone-meal. 

Guano. — This valuable manure, obtained principally from 
islands olt the coast cjI Pern, and various other places on the coast 
of South America, is usually the excrement of sea-birds. It lias 
been deposited there during the course ol centuries and \arics in 
quality, that found in the regions which are liable to heavy rainfall 
or shifting sands being of least value. The (test guano is supposed 
to be that winch comes from Chincha Islands, where the supply is 
said to have now become greatly diminished. The guanos of 
commerce maybe classified under two heads :-•(!) mtiogcnotis 
guano, o! which the ” Peruvian " is a type ; i2) Phosphatic guano, 
of which the "Bolivian ” is an example. — the latter being inferior. 
The chief fertilising properties of guano having been ascertained 
by analysis, various artificial manures are now prepared as sub- 
stitutes for it. Sometimes sulphate of ammonia is added to 
nitrogenous guano, the mixture being then known as “Fortified 
Peruvian Guano.'* Guano should always be mixed with about six 
times its bulk of line earth, lo;uii or ashes ; the mixture may he 
applied at the rate of about 4 or 5 cwt. per ;icie, according to the 
nature of the crop. For pot-plants, guano mav very advanta- 
geously lie applied in solution with water, the proportion varying 
according to the size and variety of plant lor which it is required. 
About 1 oz. to two gallons of water may generally be used with 
safety. 

Leaf-mould. — leaves, when thoroughly decayed and reduced 
to a state of mould, form a sort of manure known as leaf-mould, 
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This contains ;i considerable proportion of potash and nitrogen, 
and is a most valuable growing medium, either alone or mixed 
with other substances, being eminently suited to the growth of 
most plants. All fallen leaves ami vegetable refuse in a garden 
should therefore be collected and thrown into a deep pit or trench, 
dug in some obscure corner in order to provide leaf-mould. In 
dry weather, water should be supplied to the pit. so as to give its 
contents a thorough soaking, thus hastening decomposition. Leaf- 
mould is particularly suited for the cultivation of pot -plants, 
especially palms, ferns, and such line foliage plants as naturally 
grow under shade in the jungle. (See under Soils). 

Castor, Ground-nut, or Pooitac-cake, etc. — These are the 
residue of castor-oil seeds, ground-nuts, coconuts, etc., after the oil 
has been extracted. They are esteemed as manures, being usually 
rapid in action, and are somewhat largely used oil up-country estates 
in Cevlnn. Bamhkk states that castor- cake is "one of the most 
useful manures for Tea. and an excellent hasis for other mixtures, 
the percentage of nitrogen in the best castor cake being about 6 %< 
though often only 5 % in some grades." On all garden crops, and 
especially Roses, castor-cuke is considered to have excellent results, 
Rape and cotton-seed cake are also valuable manures. 

Jadoo, or Jadoo-fibrc. This potting material, or "growing 
medium " as it is called, lias been patented some years ago by 
Con, Thompson, in England. It lias for its foundation peat-moss, 
which is of an exceedingly spongy and absorbing character, not 
unlike line coconut fibre in appearance. This is said to be boiled, 
impregnated with nitrate of potash, bone-meal, gypsum, soot, etc., 
and then fermented. When (be substance is ready for use it is 
almost free from any smell, and is a clean and light material lo 
handle. It is especially adapted for such plants as are required 
for growing in-doors. As a propagating medium, especially for 
germinating seeds, if Ills been highly spoken of. It used to be 
imported by a linn in Colombo, hut apparently the cost ot trans- 
port lias prevented it becoming popular in the tropics. 

Sea- weeds. — Along the Ceylon coasts, and particularly in 
the north, sea-weeds me frequently used as a manure, being 
applied in the fresh slate, either for digging into the ground or for 
forming a mulch on fhe surface. The percentage of nitrogen, 
potash, and phosphoric add which sea- weeds contain is, however, 
considered small, so that their effect on soils is not a lasting one. 



Town-sweepings sometimes form a useful manure. Though 
in some eases they consist largely of sand, in others they contain 
large quantities of organic mailer. The refuse from the neighbour- 
hood of markets are especially useful as a manure, while scrapings 
from side-drains often contain a large amount of humus and other 
manorial substances ; their liability to contain troublesome weeds 
is. however, an objection to their use on held crops. 

Coir-dust- — This decomposes so slowly that it can hardly be 
said to be of much value as a fertiliser . II has, however, a I bene- 
ficial mechanical effect on certain soils, especially such as are 
deficient jn humus. It may with advantage be used to give “ body " 
to potting soils, but it should always be well leached in the open 
air and rain before rise. In the neighbourhood of Colombo and 
coast towns generally, this is largely employed for pot plants. 

Woollen refuse and shoddy. These are waste materials from 
woollen and cloth mills, and arc used in Europe to some 
extent in the manufacture of immures. It is said that they usually 
contain from 5 to 10 per cent, of nitrogen, and that their mjmurial 
effects extend over (wo or three years. The more finely divided 
the material the more readily it decomposes in the soil, and the 
more evenly it can be distributed. This form of manure is com- 
monly used in the cultivation of Hops in England. 

IX ORGANIC MAX l’ RES 

Lime.— Lime is a necessary element of the food of plants, 
enters into the composition of every form of vegetable life, and few 
soils that do not contain it in some form. But as a manure in 
itself, lime rarely needs to he added to the soil ; as an indirect 
fertilising agent, however, it is of the greatest importance, ft 
being necessary for all organic or vegetable matter in the soil to 
undergo decomposition before the contained elements are rendered 
available for use as plant -food, lime in its hot or caustic condition 
is one of the most powerful agents for effecting such decomposi- 
tion. Thus an application of lime to “acid” or "sour” laud, 
often has most beneficial results ; whilst its action on heavy or 
inert soils is an important aid to fertility, causing the soil to become 
friable, and thereby giving free access to air and water, which 
encourage the growth of soil bacteria. It is considered that any 
soil containing less than j per cent, of lime cannot lie brought to a 
high state of fertility. Lime is valuable for pasture land, as well 
as for field and garden crops, whilst its effect as a preventive 
against fungoid diseases (e.g„ club-root) and insects : i the soil is 
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well-known. The quantity llial should be replied varies according 
to the nature of the soil. In hot countries Ihe soil requires less 
lime than in cool or temperate regions, owing partly to the more 
rapid rate of decomposition that naturally takes place in the former. 
In Ccvloii, an application of 2 to 3 cwt. per acre is usually con- 
sidered sufficient for held crops, and this in the case of Tea is 
generally applied with buried primings. For garden purposes 6 to 
8 07,. per square yard is a safe dressing. Clay soils require more 
lime than light loams or sands. In the ease of land which contains 
but little humus, lime should only be applied in very small quan- 
tities, otherwise exhaustion of the soil will result. Ground that is 
frequently manured, as an old vegetable garden, will be much 
improved by small, applications of lime, which ;ict as a corrective 
of inertness resulting from liberal manuring. Except for such 
plan Is as Rhododendrons, for instance, to w hich il is really in- 
jurious, the application of lime to rich garden soils should be 
attended to every third year or so. It should be remembered 
that lime will not supply the place of organic manure, that it merely 
renders this available for the nourishment of plants, and that in 
some cases ifs application to the soil may even be injurious. An 
old maxim of farmers is that — 

Lime and lime without manure, 

Makes both hu m and farmer poor. 

The exhaustive effect of continued liming of the soil, whilst 
adding insufficient organic matter to the latter, is also aptly put in 
(he ullage, — “ Lime pays the father, but ruins the son." 

Coral lime, which is almost a pure carbonate of lime, is what 
is usually employed for mauurial purposes in Ceylon. It is 
imported from India and the Maidive Islands in hard lumps, and 
is either ground to a fine state and sold as giouthi-cot ut, or burned 
in kilns, when it is supplied as burnt or quicklime. 

Chalk acts both mechanically and chemically when applied to 
the soil. It renders soils which arc light and incapable of holding 
sufficient moisture more compact and retentive, a quality' which pre- 
vents the rain washing away the soluble substances accessary for 
the support of plant life. Chalk is a variety of carbonate of lime 
and, in addition to the latter, contains to a varying extent day, sand, 
potash, soda, oxide of iron, phosphoric and sulphuric acids. 

Gypsum, or Sulphate of lime, is a combination of lime, 
sulphuric add and wafer; it helongs to the class of indirect 
tinwares, and exisls to a large extent in ordinary superphosphates. 
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Though opinions regarding its fertilising action are divided, its use 
is often attended with much success. If may be applied at the 
rate of 3 to 5 ewt. ]>er acre or about 3 m. per square yard, and is 
found to produce the best results when used in wet weather. If is 
considered best adapted to light sandy soils, though it is also 
sometimes successful! v employed on heavy clays. 

Ashes. — Wood-ashes contain potash and soda, besides other 
inorganic elements of plant-food, and. therefore form a valuable 
manure. They are suitable lor applying by themselves, or for 
intermixing with dung or other manures. The charcoal which 
the ashes usually contain in small pieces has [lie important property 
of absorbing ammonia and other gases, and again giving them olT 
for the lKHirislnneul of plants. Wood-ashes are on this account 
valuable as a deodoriser. Cotil-itshca have useful manurial effects 
in some cases, especially oh stiff clayey soils, owing to the sulphate of 
lime or gypsum they contain, and have been found to encourage the 
growth of leguminous vegetables. (See Pt'til, under St>/Vs). 

Magnesia is essential to the growth of plauls, it being always 
present in their ashes in variable proportions. Applied as a manure, 
it is considered that it may act directly by serving as food for the 
plant, or indirectly by uniting with insoluble mineral substances, 
and rendering these axailable as plant -food. “Japanese experts' 
show that the ratio of lime to magnesia in soils lias an important 
bearing on many crops." (BamukrI. 

Ammonia. — Ammonia is one of the most important compo- 
nents of manures, and one which lias a powerful stimulating action 
on the growth of plants, usually producing a luxuriance of dark 
green foliage. It is formed by the. decay of organic matter in the 
soil, and also in the air. and is the somee from which plants derive 
their nitrogen. Ammonia is supplied to plants by Hie decomposi- 
tion of organic manures capable of forming it. or by the use of 
some of the salts of ammonia. Of the latter the most commonly 
employed is — 

Sulphate of ammonia.— Km garden crops or pot-plants this 
mav be dissolved in water f), ounce to 1 gallon of water) and 
applied as a liquid manure, having in this way most beneficial 
effects on plant growth. Bam hi-; k recommends if as "a very useful 
ingrcrlie.nl in mixtures, as it supplies soluble nitrogen in a most 
concentrated lonn ; the quantity so employed may be from 25 to 
50 lbs. or more, per aeie.” This and other salts of ammonia are 
very powerful in their action, and need to be used with caution. 
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Nitrate of soda (Chili saltpetre). — Of all the nitrogenous 
manures, nitrates are the most rapid in action, as the nitrogen they 
contain is actually in a condition in which the plant am hike it up 
at once without change. Being readily soluble in wafer, it is easily 
washed out of the soil by rain or heavy artificial waterings ; it 
should therefore he applied rather in a dry season and when the 
plants are well-estalilislied and in active growth. Nitrate of soda 
is obtained from Chili, and is suiuelimes called Chili saKpdn'. 
Owing to its high percentage of nitrogen (about 15 X), it Inis very 
stimulating effects as a manure, and should be used in small dress- 
ings occasionally, rather than in one heavy application. It is 
readily assimilated by plants, and is considered especially suited 
lor root and grain crops. For garden crops an application ot about 
l lb. per 40 square yards, or 1 owl. per acre, applied as a surface 
dressing, is considered a sound practice. It is computed that 3 art. 
of nitrate of soda is ei)ual in value as’ a fertiliser to HO ions of 
l;u m-yard manure. 

Calcium nitrate is manufactured in Norway, and is obtained 
by extreme heat, achieved by means of the electric arc (lame, ' 
under which atmospheric nitrogen is made to directly combine with 
oxygen. The chemical combination produces nitric acid gas. 
The compound is afterwards passed through water and iiinerand 
finally a solid nit rale of lime (calcium nitrate) is obtained. 

Potash is found in large quantities in the ash of plants, and. 
is a valuable constituent of manures. It is of special value to 
starch and sugar producing crops, as potatoes, bed, etc., as also 
to fruit crops, constituting as it does the principal ingredient, in the 
ash of fruits. Potash is of special importance in the process of 
assimilation, in which starch is converted into sugar. It is rarely 
used as a manure by itself, being usually applied in conjunction 
with riiliogemnis or pliosphatic fertilisers. Soils which are sandy 
or gravelly, or have become exhausted from continuous cropping 
or from lack of manuring, stand most in need of this form of 
manure. The chief source of potash sails, of various grades, lies 
in the saline deposits at Strassfurth. and other places in Germany. 

Nitrate of Potash (sometimes called Xifrt, or SaUpclrc) is a 
combination of potash and nitric add. It is a powerful manure, 
containing both -nitrogen and potash, and is especially adapted for 
fruit production. The frequent use of this is. however, considered 
to have the effect-: of exhausting soils of organic matter. It is 
recommended for forking in among Tea plants at the rate of about 
100 lb. per acre. 
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Sulphate of potash usually contains about 50% of potash, 
and is considered to he the cheapest and hest form of applying 
potash to the soil. In orchards it may lie applied at the rate of 
about 1 lb. per tree, and to Tea plants about 112 lb. per acre may 
be given, as with buried primings. 

Kainit. — A compound of sulphate of potash and magnesia, 
now much used as a potash manure. It is imported from (In many, 
and usually contains 12 to 14 per cent, of potash, and alnnit 35 per 
cent, of common salt. 

Muriate of potash. Also a product of German potash mines, 
said to contain about 50 to 60% of actual potash. 

Superphosphate. — This is perhaps (he most important and 
universally used form of phosphatic manures. It is made by treat- 
ing rock-phosphates, bones, etc., with sulphuric acid, afterwards 
drying the product. As usually prepared, it should contain about 
\7 % phosphoric acid soluble in water. A form known as "Con- 
centrated Superphosphate '' is imported which contains about 44% 
soluble phosphoric add. 

Basic slag, Basic cinder, or Thomas* phosphate is a by- 
product obtained in the manufacture of steel, Iron ores contain 
irregular quantities of phosphorus, aud the object of the steel- 
maker is to get rid of all the phosphorus in the iron. To effect this the 
iron is melted in contact w ith limestone, which extracts the phos- 
phorus and forms a slag. This, when ground to a fine powder, 
forms what is known as bask slag, which may vary very consider- 
ably in quality, though usually it contains 30% to 40% phosphate. 
Basic slag has grown in favour as a form of manure in Ceylon, 
more especially for applying with buried Tea primings or green- 
manure ; in this way it may he applied at the rale of about 3 to 5 
ewt. per acre. For fruit trees, roses, etc., it may lie applied with 
good results at the rate of 4 to 6 oz. per square yard. 

Phosphate of lime. — All organic manures, and some kinds of 
chalk and marl, contain phosphate of lime. This is also found in 
nearly all plants, and, on account of its supplying phosphoric acid, 
constitutes a valuable addition to soils. Phosphatic manures are 
noted for stimulating plants into vigorous growth, thereby render- 
ing them better able to assimilate the polasli contained in the soil. 

Chilinit is described as a new fertiliser, composed of the 
fertilising ingredients in the waste from sugar refineries. " Nitri- 
fying bacteria are cultivated in a portion of the molasses, which is 
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then mixed willi lime and sand, and gently dried at a low heat. 
The product usually contains i\% to 4% nitrogen and to 9 % 
potash." 

Calcium Cyanamide, or Nitrolim.- A new nitrogenous fertiliser 
in the form of fine friable powder, wliidi is prepared from 
the atmosphere by the aid of a powerful electric furnace, said to 
be now becoming a rcognised substitute in Europe for nitrate of 
soda and sulphate of ammonia. The process of manufacture is 
stated to be “ by heating lime and coke to a temperature of 2,500 
degrees centigrade in electric furnaces of the resistance type. 
Calcium carbide is thus produced ; the carbide is then heated in 
ret oris, atid at 1,100° C„ atmospheric nitrogen is introduced and 
absorbed, the new compound being known as calcium cyauamicle 
or nitrolim. This is usually guaranteed to contain 20 % nitrogen. 
It is said that nitrolim lus sometimes an injurious effect ou young 
plants and that, in order to obtain the best results, it should be' 
mixed with nitrate of lime, in the proportion of 2 parts of the 
former to 1 part of the latter. 

Salt (Chloride of sodium). — Common Salt, which contains soda, 
chlorine, and other substances, has been used for manurial 
purposes from very early limes, and in sonic cou u + ncs is still su 
employed to some extent. Especially for such plants or ciops as 
are indigenous to the sea-side, as Coconuts, Asparagus. Beetroot, 
etc., salt is considered by some to be very beneficial as a manure. 
Yet it is a disputed point whether it has any manurial value, direct 
or indirect, il being often asserted that it has none. The presence 
of sodium and chlorine, in the tush of most plants is considered by 
some to be due to accident rather than necessity, the quantities 
present Ixting very variable. Further, it is stated that even were 
salt a necessary plant-food, its presence in all soils is already 
sufficiently abundant to obviate any necessity for its application. 
It is, however, as a m indirect fertiliser that the beneficial effect, if 
any, of salt chiefly lies. Dr. Airman, in his book on M miutes and 
Manuring,” remarks that “the action of salt in decomposing the 
minerals containing lime, magnesia, pofccsh. etc., is similar to the 
action of lime ; it. ads upon the double silicates and liberates these 
necessary plant-foods, also on the phosphoric and silicic acids, 
which it sets free." As a preventive of rankness of growth, how- 
ever, the effect of salt is generally admitted. On the oilier hand it 
is thought that, having a great affinity for water, the application of 
•salt is of benefit to crops hv absorbing moisture from the sub-soil as 
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well as from the air. Salt is often recommended and used as a 
manure for Coconuts in Ceylon. Bamhku considers its application 
beneficial in some cases, and recommends it for Coconuts at the 
rate ot 1 lb. per tree. Whatever he the merits of sill as a manure, 
there seems to be much di flic ally in regard to the proper amount 
to apply. When applied in excess its action is most deleterious, 
20% iu a soil being considered sufficient to render the latter 
barren. Thus it was customary in ancient times, after the conquest 
of a hostile town, to "strew salt on the enemy’s fields, for the 
purpose of rendering them barren and unfertile." H-vuhhk has 
found oil analyses that the Ceylon rainfall yields from 28 to 112 lb. 
of common salt per acre per annum, according to the amount of 
rainfall and the proximity to the sea. 

LIQUID MAX IRKS 

Although this term is generally considered to imply the 
drainings of dung heaps, stables, etc., yet almost any manure may 
be applied to the soil in a liquid state. Manure of this description, 
though most beneficial to vegetable and other crops, should only be 
used when the plants are in a healthy state of growth. It can also 
be. profitably applied to composts, so as to induce a more rapid 
krrueuiation of their organic matter. It is claimed that liquid 
manure lias a great advantage over solid, being stronger, quicker of 
action, and capable of being more evenly diffused over tire land 
Most of the highly concentrated artificial manures arc doubtless 
best applied in solution, but this is not always practicable. Liquid 
manure may be made by adding a small portion of some conceit 
tinted fertiliser to a can of water, and applied at once fo the plants 
it is intended to stimulate. This is a ready and clean method of 
preparing it. hut one which requires some amt ion in guarding; 
against the dose being too strong. , All chemical manures intended 
for use when dissolved in water should be tried first in a weak, 
solution, and the strength increased gradually if results warrant it. 
Liquid manures, as already stated, are most effectually employed 
when the plants are in an active state, yet in want of a stimulant 
for assisting the development of their crops, or tor sustaining their 
growth. 

Soot or Soot- water, — Soot is seldom obtainable in the tropics, 
except perhaps at some Up-country bungalows. In countries 
where it is available, it is considered a valuable manure, as well 
as an insecticide, being used either in a dry state mixed with 
other manurial substances, or dissolved in water, the latter 
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form being generally preferable. Soot -water is made by placing 
the soot in a canvas bag. along with a stone to sink it while dry. in 
a cask or tub of water: about | bushel of soot to 10 gallons of 
water is sufficiently strong. As the liquid is taken out. more water 
is added until the virtues of (lie soot are exhausted. It is claimed 
that the application of soot- water to the soil in which pot -plants 
grow increases the size and deepens the colour of flowers and 
foliage, and enhances the general vigour of the plants. On cold 
soils especially it is considered useful, as the dark colour of the 
soot favours the absorption of heat from the sun. and thus tends 
to the' production of earlier crops. A ton of average chimney soot 
iii England contains about 3 lb. of nitrogen. 15 lb. of potash, and 
17 lb. of phosphoric acid. Apart from its nianurial properties, 
soot is said I o materially assist in keeping down the larva; ot 
destructive insects. 

-Soap-suds. 'These," said Du. Lixdi.hy. "have an undoubted 
value, because of their potash, irrespective of the organic matter 
they contain." Fur polled plants, an occasional application of soap- 
suds is considered very beneficial. Firmixukr. in India, said : “1 
scarcely know of a better and more effective insecticide. By 
syringing and washing the leaves of potted plants with soap-suCi.' , 

I have preserved them from the attack of blight, mealy-bug, and 
other enemies of the gardener. Plants in a sickly condition have 
often been restored to health by merely washing their leaves with 
soap-raids. In fact it you wish to keep your plants in a luxuriant 
growth, wash and syringe them with soap-suds once, or twice a 
week, especially those exposed to dnst,' ! Professor Duxstax points 
out that the above quotation from Lixdlkv refers to so/f-sojip. since 
Airr</-soap contains soda, but no potash. 

COMPOSTS AND MIXTURES 
Any mixture of different soils or immures, made up in varying 
proportions, cither for potting plants or applying to field or garden 
crops, may be called a compost. Whilst manure mixtures arc 
important in agriculture, soil composts are equally indispensable in 
horticulture. Tlx combined effects of a suitable mixture are 
much more marked, and the application more economical, than if 
flic different ingredients were applied separately. Some manures, 
natural or artificial, of which only small quantities are necessary, 
are best mixed with other substances in order to ensure their even 
distribution ; others, again, (e.g., guano) are so powerful that, in an 
unmixed state, instead of proving beneficial, they would actually be. 
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injurious to plants ; all sncli are. therefore, best applied as mixtures. 
For potting plants, valuable composts ;irc prepared by mixing loam 
or ordinary soil, leaf- mould. well decomposed manures, and a 
small proportion of fine sand and charcoal : the proportions used 
should vary according to the nature of the plants for which they 
are intended and the texture of the ingredients. While many arti- 
ficial fertilisers may be mixed together with advantage, certain 
others arc quite unsuited for combination. 'Finis, kainil may be 
mixed with basic slag, sulphate of ammonia with superphosphate, 
but neither of the latter should he mixed with basic slag, nor 
superphosphate with nitrate of soda. Xeitlier should sulphate of 
ammonia come in contact with lime. 

THREE GFTDIXG PRINCIPLES IX XIAXFR1XG 

Pkgfessors Wilf.vrth and Wimmkk have found that the 
appearance of plants will sometimes a fiord an indication (if what 
food they are most in need of. Thus : — 

Nitrogen.— When the plants want nitrogen the leaves an* 
said to lose their normal green colour, and take oil a clear green 
or a yellowish tint, and to dry finally with a clear brownish-yellow 
colour Nitrate increases the colour and vigour of foliage, bo 
powerful is this iuHuenee. that the energies of a fruil-beai ing plant 
may lx? diverted to the production ot loliage by too liberal an 
application of nitrate. 

Phosphoric acid. When phosphoric acid is deficient, (lie 
leaves become a deep dear green, almost blue-green colour. With 
a greater scarcity there appear on the leaves (first at the margin and 
later on the whole leaf) dark-spots, and the leaf dries w ith a dark- 
brown to a black-green colour. Phosphates promote fruitfulness 
and early ripening of fruit crops, 

Potash. — A scarcity of potash is said to be coincident with 
spotted leaves, the spots appearing in the margin, and later becom- 
ing distributed over the whole leaf, the stalk, mid-rib and veins 
retaining their green colour. 'File leaf also curves or curls with its 
com ex side upwards, and li nally dries up, Potash also improves the 
quality of fruits and llowers, increasing the sugar contents of the 
former, and the scent and quantity of the latter. 



CHAPTER IV. 

GREEN MANURING, MULCHING, 
INTER-CROPPING, &c. 

Green manuring consists jn growing special crops, either 
alone or intermixed with others, for (lie purpose of digging or 
ploughing into the soil in a green state, when they have readied 
a suitable height, or before flowering, This mode of enriching the 
soil is considered to hi; one of the most economical as well as 
til i raviolis, tiie fresh vegetable matter being returned to the soil 
with greater benefit, than when it has been decomposed and 
Hindi of its goodness has been lost in the process of rotting and 
fermentation. For improving the condition of light sandy soils 
especially, green -manuring is of (he greatest value. Briefly, the 
following arc the principal benefits derived from the applicant/.', ol 
green -manures or cover-crops, viz - 

(1) The addition of bun ms or vegetable matter to the soil, 

which increases its capacity for retaining moisture. 

(2) The prevention of surface- wash on steep hind 

0) The improvement of the mechanical condition of the 
soil by the action of the roots of the green-manure 
plants or cover crops. 

(4| The protection of the soil and roots of crops from the 
excessive heat of the sun. 

(5) The suppression or diminution of weeds, and therefore 

economy of labour. 

(6) The decomposition of the vegetable matter gives rise 

to acids, which act as solvents oil the soil consti- 
tuents, thus rendering available more material for 
plant nutrition. 

(7) The fixation of atmospheric nitrogen in the soil by 
leguminous plants, especially those of the sub-order 
Papilionaceic. 

Whilst all plants, Meeds included, are useful for adding organic 
matter to the soil, when dug into it in a green state, yet all are not 
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equally valuable. However well llic lust six of the objects above 
named may l*e achieved hy the use of lion-leguminous plants as 
green -man tire, it is generally believed that only leguminous species 
have the power of utilising free nitrogen, which they effect through 
tiie agency of the haeferia nodules on their routs. (Sir Chapter ID. 

In selecting plants suitable for green-manuring, those which 
are more or less of a herbaceous character and rapid growth, 
capable of forming a good cover on the ground in a short space of 
lime should be chosen. Creepers or climbers are not usually so 
suitable as hnsliv herbaceous annuals, and, if used, care must be 
taken that they do not twine round the stems of the growing crop. 

The following are recommended tor the purpose, all belonging lo 
the family of Leguumiosae:- 

Aeschynomene ir.dica, ‘Diva-siyanihala.'' -S', Annua!. 1-2 it, high. ^ y 
i mi ml in moist places, dry region. 

Atyssicarpus vaginalis. "Aswonnu." .s'. 2-2 il. high. I)cy lam- 
emmiry. 

Arachis hypngoea. (jnmi(i iuii. Herb, 12-lft in. high. Sea -level •/ 

t-. 2.000 n. 

Cajanus indicus. Pigeon-pea. nr ‘ Dhall "; “ Kata-lnra." .s\— Shrub. \/ 
Sea-level lo 2.000 It. 

Cdnavallia ensiformis. Wal awam." S. " Koli-avavai." T. - y y 
Pcrennnl nvini-r. I .mv -country. 

C. — n ht us i folia. "Mndii-aw-aia." X. Oeeper. Seaside. J(^ 

Cassia mimosoides. “Biii-siyaiuhala." S. An annual, 2-2 it. high, 
eonnnim in I.i>u-e<nuilry : leaver sensitive- Thrives up in 

2.000 /i. 

Cicer arietinum. Chick-pea: "Kudala." .S. Ainui.il lit-rli. I it. high. XX 

"Crntalaria juncea. Sun-tieuip. "Haim” .S. An creel animal, y 
Se i n kl r y . Li i\v-o >i n i l re , 

C, retusa. "Kilu-kiluppai.” T. "KalCHUKlitnaliiriy.i." .S', lam- ^ X 
country 

C. striata. A herbaceous sliruli. 2-2 it. high. Lme-emuilry. up !o / X 

2.000 0. 

C. Wafkeri, (— C. seiiijierfloreiw}. Perennial herb. 2-2 it. .Montane X 5 * 

7.i me. 

Desmodium Wightii. A lafl herb. 2-2 ft. high, km-c In . KS 

Tilolichos hiflorus, Ilmsc-grani ; "Kollu," ,S. Small close-growing ^ 
climber. 7 * 

D. -Lablab. "Danihala." .S'. Jane climber nr creeper. 

Glycine hispida. Soya Bean, kraiy herb. 1-2 ft or more. Thrives / 
tip h* 2.500 it. 

' Sow ill the rate or 2 IS. per acre in rows. r Sr.tr at the rulcol ;(houl 12 
lo 15 Ih. per acre, hmadi-iisl. 

S -■SlMnl.KSK;T“TUIJI. 
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Indigofera aspolathoides. “Sivsmnivvmliu." T. Kala-Lnlioijibsi.'' S. 
Dry region. 

1 tinctoria. Indigo. "\'il awnra," S. A low shruh. unninuti in 
the Low-country. 

I. viscosa, Aimuiil. 2-.’ it. high, common in dry region. 

Mucuna utilis. Velvct-hean. (Jim her nr creeper, Thrives in 
I^m’-cunntry and up uj 3.000 ft. 

M, pruriens. ".Whai'mi-pala." .S'. ---Animal twiner. Hi y and inter- 
mediate regions. 

Phased us lunatus, “Bimchi." nr "Dam Nila." -S'. Herbaceous 
twiner. Thrives up to 3.000 ft. 

P,— semicrcctus. An erect animal. 2-3 it. Low-conntry, 

P.- tfinervis. Jerusalem Pea. Semi -creeper, about 2 fi, high, <|nick 
and close grower, t'p in about 3.000 ft. 

Psoralea corylifolia. IWIi." .S. "Kavoti." Annual. 1-3 ft. 
dry region. 

Seshania aculeaia. ‘‘Illiaiiicha." .V Annual. 1-3 It. Low-country, 
inclu ding dry region. 
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Tephrosia purpurea. " KavalaO T. “I'llaJ S. Perennial herb, XX 


1-2 ft. Low -country. 


T,- Candida. , ‘Boga-niedclln;i." Shrubby perennial, 4-7 it. high, \f 
Soft puhesL'ml leaves; while H's. t’p to alxiut 3.000 it. 


Trifolium alexfindriaum, Berstein, or Egyptian clover. 31 neb 
eel reined in Egypt as a soil renovator and forage crop, especially 


on iiuu shy land. 

Vigna Catiang, Gas Me. .S'. Cow -pea.— Perennial twining herb- 
Iawv-cnuntry. 


i/ 


LEGnnxors trees suitable for loppixc 

FOR GREEN MANURE, 

OR FOR PROVIDING LIGHT SHADE 


Acacia decurrens. Tan-wattle.) Quick-growing trees: X X 

Acrocarpus fraxinifolius. j 3.000 to 6.000 ft. X X 

Adenanthera pavonina. " Machitiya." S. A tall tree of the Low- J 
country, 

Albizzia moluccana.i Urge last-growing trees. Tlirive up lo i/ 

A.— stipulata. f 4.000 ft. J 


Erythrina lithosperma.— Dadap. Fast-giowing, sappy tree. lane- 
country, lo 3.000. 

E.— umbrosa. "Bois Immortelle." Quick-grower; thrives hest at ^ 
1.000 to 3000 ft. 

Pongamia glabra. "Pinikii." 7. " Magul-karands,’' S. Barge free 'J 
of tlw Low-country. 

Tamarindus indicus. Tamarind. "Siyambafa," .V. Large slow- >/ 
growing tree. Suited to dry region. 


s-saxiiUEiF; i=Tam 
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MULCH IXG OH SURFACE-DRESSING 

The practice uf mulching nr surface- dressing is ot very 
considerable Ixaieht to crops, and during dry weather its adoption 
is especially to he recom mended Mulching will prevent the 
surface soil from forming a hardened crust, and thus retard the 
evaporation of moisture ; it provides humus in the soil, and in 
many eases economises labour by checking weeds and doing away 
with the necessity for I'reipient watering, The mulch may consist 
of green vegetable matter or leaves, stable litter or other refuse, 
which may be spread over the surface of the ground, and either 
lightly forked into the soil or merely left on the surface as a 
protective covering. Leaves obtained from the jungle, or any 
rapidly decaying organic matter that may lx: available will answer 
the purpose uf a mulch or surface- covering, bul eei lain plants contain 
a larger proportion of nitrogen than others; these a If orrl the 
best mulch and may he grown as cover-crops. The following are 
some of the principal plants whose leaves or young twigs arr 
commonly used for mulching in Ceylon. 

FOK THK LOW- ClH' XT RV, INCLUDING THE DRV 
REGION 

Adhatoda vasica. ‘Adaihodsi." Shrub, 4 ton ft, 

Azadirachta indica. Maigos:<; “Kuliiniiki." .S -— Smidl tiv<- ; Ic.iu-s 
used as muli'li iti Tobacco cultivation. 

Calotropis gigantca, Wara.” X. Large, sjuiek-growing sliruh. 

Cassia auricutata. wara.“ X. Avail" (Legummosid. A 

sea-roast aimiial. 

Coconut husks, ( veil largely on. ami in the neigh hum liood oi, 
Coconut plantation'. (See under 

Croton lacciferum. "Kepivttiya." .S'. A small tree. I lie leaves <il 

w liieli <n e e< m n 1 1 1 n 1 1 1 \ used as a mulch in betel cultivation. 

Erythrina lithosperma. ‘‘[Jatlap." {LcguininwsfeJ, (See under 
iinru Mtinnii | 

Rid mis communis. Castor-oil plant, A <]iiick-gruwing, tall animal, 
naturalised in Ceylon along river hanks, etc. 

Tabernaemontana dichotoma. ‘Ilm-katluru.'’ .S'. A small tree : 
leaves used tor mulching in luw-cniinli'y. 

Tamurindus indica. Tamarind (latgtmiinusie). A large tree, leaves 
commonly used for sue face-dressing lor Tobacco in dry region. 

Tephrosia Candida. Hoga-incddlna. Shrubby perennial, 4 to 7 ft. 
high. (Sec under 
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Tephrosk purpuna. “Kavalai." T. (Legiwiinnsv). -Ci»»jnonlv 
rmpliiwd as a mulch in 11 k- dry region. 

Thalassia Demprichii, Scji-irwl. “Clialalai" nr “Sathafcii.'’ — 
Cfinmiinily used in Cevlim fur coeiami and riot plantations near 
Ik- coast. 

Thespesia populnea. "Suma. '— .\ nndmni-sircd tree. 

FOR UP-COl'XTRY: - 

Sec under "fiYcni Manuring'' also “Slunk Irm (or Crops." 

INTER-CKO Pd AND CATCH -CROPS 

The growing at two or more oops together on the same land 
lias many advantages over the exclusive cultivation of single 
products, and though for economic reasons tile latter system is usually 
adopted, it obviously lends il.se.lf to die rapid spread of pests or 
diseases. Plants in their natural state, where numerous species and 
families arc found growing together, arc not nearly mi subject to 
such enemies as are large areas of single products. 

Advantages of subsidiary crops.- -The main advantages 
claimed for inter -and catch-crops may he bridle stated thus : — 
( ! .1 check on the spread of plant jiests and diseases ; (2) revenue may 
lw obtained at more frequent intervals or in (he interim of wailing 
for a crop which takes several years to cyme into bearing — e,g.. 
Rubber and Coconuts ; (3) the soil conditions may be improved; 
(4) weeds are kept in check; (5) mixed products have usually a 
longer life ; and (ft) it obviates the unwisdom of having all one's 
eggs in one basket. 

Disadvantages — On the other hand, the system of inter- 
cropping may have serious disadvantages under certain circum- 
stances, as when the proper combination of products are not chosen 
In this case the soil may become unduly exhausted, the inter-crop 
or catch-crop may retard the growth of the principal crop, and the 
proper attention of the management and labour force may be 
diverted from the latter. It must be admitted, however, that with 
suitable distance-planting, many of these disadvantages may l>c 
overcome. 

Mr. Hkrrrrt Wright estimates Hint about 100,000 acres of 
Hevea nihher in Ceylon are mixed with Tea at low and medium 
elevations and with Cocoa at medium elevations. In Sumatra, 
few estates are planted with Hevea alone, while in Malaya and Java 
also a considerable proportion of the Hevea plantations are inter - 
planted with other crops. 

S 'SlsHJi.KSK; J--»Tjmri. 
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The following are some of the crops most adapted for inter* 
cropping or cat rli -cropping. The ditteretu'e between the two 
classes, it may be mentioned, is that the ftnincr are s'etieralh of a 
perennial nature, while the latter are annuals or crops of short 
duration, yielding moderately quick returns. 

Inter-crops : 

Tea with Hevea rubber (the taller at the rate of ahmit 25 trees to the 
acre) at low elevations. 

Cacao with llevea nthhev (the latter nhmit 5rt v 50 ieci.l 

Cocao with Coconuts, 

Coca with He vea rubber. 

Coconuts ami Hevea rubber are sometimes planted in alternate 


Pepper as a creeper on shatle trees among Tea ur other crops or along 
toad sides, clc. 

Vanilla as a creeper on shade trees, among Tea nr other crops or airing 
roadside, etc. 

Ipecacuanha (perennial), grown as inler-erop with Rubber, etc,, in 
lira/il. also in Malaya to some extent. 

Ruhber or Coconuts planted at wide distances apart aiming 
Uitnmdla <<r Lcnmn grasses. 

Catch-crops : 


Cotton. 

Cassava (Tapiocac 
Chillies. 

Bananas 

Groundnuts 

Arrowroot 


Sometime' grown as an annual crop between 
the rows ui Heve.i in M.iniliot ruhher lor 


Tobacco is grown mi young ruhher clearing' in Sumatra. 

Coffee (especially C. robnsta). much grown as a catch -crop with 
Ifuhtier ill Java. 
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SOIL OPERATIONS 

Tillage.— The muin objects <jf tillage, whether fn the* ftu-iu nf 
digging. ploughing, or otherwise are : — to loosen the soil so as to 
facilitate the absorption of rain and die admission of fresh air, am! 
to enable the roots of plants fn penetrate the soil more easily. 
Further, tillage should aim at maintaining ' a proper supply of 
moisture in the soil, rendering the Index permeable to rain, encour- 
aging the activity of soil bacteria, and generally suppressing the 
growth of weeds. Therefore, thorough tillage is often as essential 
as manuring, especially for root-crops. Hants can only obtain the 
full bendit of manures when the land is maintained in a proper 
state of tilth. nv.HKR.tix conducted experiments which showed 
that “trituration or pounding of the soil is a powerful method of 
causing active nitrification." According to an old adage. 

“ Ullage hinders Vaporalion 
Tillage works weed 'radiealion. 

Tillage helps lood ’kd'oratiori." 
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Modes of Tillage.- -The different methods employed for tilling 
the land vary considerably in different countries, according 
to the means available, though the principle underlying all is the 
same. From the wooden spikes nr Hint spears which in early 
times served the purpose of stirring the soil, as they do even at the 
present day in some primitive countries, to the modem steam 
plough used on large farms is a great stride in evolution. Digging 
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by means of spade, fork, nr mam only (the latter implement being 
that which is commonly used in ICastcni tropics), is adapted to 
certain conliticd areas, as gardens, etc., but ploughing, billowed by 
hallowing oi similar means nl levelling the surface, is the most 
economical and practical method for preparing tile ground for 
general held crops. Ploughing as carried mil in Ceylon, India, 
Malaya, etc... with buffaloes or oxen as draught animals, is usually 
performed in a very primitive fashion, the object living to stir up ur 
fork the soil rather than turn it over as a furrow. Ill some districts 
in Ceylon, the ground is only puddled or churned by means of 
wading buffaloes or bullocks, the land being first softened by 
being Hooded with water. The type of plough generally used by 
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the natives of Cevlon, India, etc., consists of a simple wooden im- 
plement with a small iron jioinled socket for a coulter. The 
whole plough, in some eases, weighs hut a 
few pounds, so that a cooly can readily sling 
it on his shoulders and carry it wherever 
desired. Heavier and more substantial 
ploughs have from lime to time been intro- 
duced, hut so f;u tlie natives prefer their own 
primitive article as being more suited to their 
requirements. 

Use of explosives in Tilling. — As a 

means of breaking lip hard impervious soil 
or sub soil, more, especially in the preparation 
te holes for planting trees, the practice 
of exploding dynamite, charges buried in the 
soil has recently been much advocated nd 
appears to Ik: generally attended with bene- 
ficial results. The immediate effect is to 
break up the soil in a way which cannot he 
achieved In deep ploughing or trenching. 
A hard and impervious sub-stratum may thus 
lx: made penetrable to the roots of plants 
or crops, allowing of the free percolation of 
wider through ltanct liberating. in many cases, 
sou. .kk'vwih esseutiiil elements of plant food. For ordin- 
ary sub-si iling.a 2 ol cartridge to each hole 
(costing about 4d. or .15 cts. of a rupee.) is sufficient. More, 
powerful charges of 3 or 4 cartridges may lx used for blowing up 
tree stumps or breaking obstructive luj aiders, but in this case the 
operator must seek protection behind a tree or other object. 

The method adopted in using dynamite for purposes of holing 
is described ns follows : — 



A hole is bond with a crowbar where planting is to he done, about (eel 
or inure in depth. A l tin: lx Stum ol the hole is placed the cartridge of 
dynamite, provided with a detonator and fuse. Then tlie hole is tilled 
with moist earth and beaten down gently. On exploding the cartridge, 
the surface of the earth will lie seen to rise a lew inches and subside, 
and after a few mi miles smoke follows (mm (lie cracks in the earth. 
On removing the earth loosened by the explosion, it will be found that 
a round hole lias formed at the point where the cartridge was laid, with 
innumerable (Wares extending fora few feet into the surrounding soil. 

Fallowing.— Iti the case of crops that rue of short duration in 
the soil, fallowing is sometimes adopted for restoring fertility to the 
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bind. ;iiter the crop lias been harvested. The cropping being 
stopped, a rest is provided for the soil, during which a new supply 
of plant-food Incomes stored up, and this becomes available 
for the succeeding crop. For the more permanent crops, however, 
such as Tea, Cocoa, Coconuts, and Rubber, fallowing cannot 
obviously be adopted, and manuring and tillage operations must 
then be relied upon to meet the requirements of the crops grown. 
Leaving the ground fallow tor a certain period has also the Ikmic- 
tioial effect of ridding the soil of fungi or insects pests. 

ROTATION' OF CROPS 

Plants differ, as shown by their ash. in the relative proportions 
of plant-food they require and obtain from the soil. Therefore 
when successive crops ot one kind are grown on the same ground, 
those elements which are most consumed obvious! v become 
exhausted. Consequently the soil becomes “poor" or unproduc- 
tive. the crop weak and sickly, and even the application of costly 
manures does not satisfactorily restore fertility. The principle 
of cropping by rotation is to avoid this, by pi eventing tun crops 
of the same kind succeeding each other. The advantage of 
the m stem is undoubted, and in some temperate countries its 
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adoption is usually made a compulsory rule in the tanner's lease. In 
the tropics, however, rotation is often impracticable, owing to the fact 
that manr ot the crops grown are of a perennial nature and. once 
planted, last from a few to a great many years. But wherever 
possible, as in the case of garden or animal crops (root-crops, 
grains, pineapples, and vegetables) as well as I lowering- plants, the 
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principle of alternating crops should be practised. The question 
of a practical system of rotation to replace flic wasteful method of 
chena cultivation in Ceylon (by which virgin hutd is cleared. culti- 
vated for a season or two and then abandoned for a number of 
years) has yet to be satisfactorily solved. Rotation of a kind is some- 
times applied to rice cultivation in the tropics, though seldom in 
Ceylon. Rotation also exerts a. beneficial mechanical effect on tin* 
soil, on ing to the moie or less different mode of preiwalion of (he 
laud required for different products, as well as by 1 lie quantify of 
roots, etc., left in (he ground by successive crops. Certain roots 
penetrate the ground deeper than others ; these aerate the subsoil 
and. when the crop is removed, remain in the ground to rot. 
Proper rotation is also claimed to lie an excellent preventive against 
fungoid diseases and insect pests, these dying of starvation when a 
crop intervenes that on which they live or feed. Weeds, too, arc 
checked I sometimes exterminated) by means of crop rotation. 
It will generally be noticed that when plants of one kind are grow- 
ing together in great numbers and for many succeeding years, they 
are liable to be attacked by insect pests and fungoid diseases. 
Any system of rotation adopted must, ol course, vary according to 
die variety of crops that arc desirable to grow ; thus different systems 
are used in different countries. Uk. Wii.ws recommended the 
following system for chena lands in Ceylon : — 

First Year. — Tobacco. Indian- coni or Maize. Cotton. Citron cl la 
or Lemon grass (these last may be left on for about three 
years) ; all fairly exhausting crops. Pen cattle on the land between 
crops, and dig in green-manures, e.g., Pita leaves, etc. 

Second Year. — Root crops. c.g.. Cassava. Sweet-Potatoes, 
Yams. Arrowroot, Onions, Giugci . Turmeric, etc., Pen cattle, etc. 

Third Year,— Dry grains e.g, (Kurrakan), Chillies, Gingelly, 
Gourds, small fruits, Castor-oil plants, grasses for fodder. Mustard. 
Muninga. Pen cattle, etc. 

Fourth Year.-- Gram. Ground-nut.*. Peas or Dhal. or other 
leguminous crop to enrich the soil in nitrogen. 

Fifth Year,— As first year, and so on. 

For Tobacco land. Mr. C. Dbibbbkg recommends a 3-course 
rotation, thus:— (1) Tobacco, (3) Leguminous crop, e.g., beans, 
grams, gronnd-mits etc. (3) Grain-crop, c.g., paddy, kurrakan. amu, 
maize, etc. 

For gardens, the following rotation is recommended (I) 
Cabbage. (2) Carrots or Beet. (3} Peas, (4) Celery, (51 Potatoes. 
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IRRIGATION 

Irrigation is practised chiefly in dry countries, where, in many 
eases, the cultivation of crops is entirely dependent upon it. as in 
the northern part of Ceylon. In a moist climate. ;is in the south- 
west of Ceylon, irrigation is adopted only in the milt i vat ion of Rice 
Of other water-plants. In countries where the rainfall is limited, 
however, intermittent irrigation is applied with good results in the 
cultivation of fruits and other crops. The methods of accom- 
plishing irrigation depends upon the facilities which the situation 
offers, the water being conveyed from natural sources or artificial 
reservoirs to the land by means of canals, streams (called “ellas" 
in Ceylon), pipes, or spouts. In pai ls of India mid in the Jaffna 
district in Cevlon, irrigation water is hauled up from deeply sunk 
wells by means of rope and pulley with buckets, and distributed 
along diverging and transverse channels. A general mode of rais- 
ing water in parts of India is by means of a large bug made of 
bullock-hide ; the bag is suspended fiom a pulley over the well, 
and this is drawn up by a pair of bullocks as they arc made to mu 
down a declivity. The “Persian wheel'' method of raising wafer 
is commonly adopted in Northern India. This consists of a large 
vertical wheel, fixed in the month of a well ; over it a looped 
chain of earthenware pots is suspended, the lower part of which 
readies the water. As the wheel revolves, one length of the chain 
is continually rising with pots of water, which discharge Ihem- 
selves into a trough fixed at the summit, and return empty to be 
tilled again. Bv means of a horizontal wheel and a beam, bullocks 
are made to work the nppaialus. Wind-mills also arc sometimes 
employed very successfully for raising water frnm wells. 

Different systems of irrigation are adapted for different 
countries, according to circumstances. A simple system is to 
conduct water through the land by small canals, the soil obtaining 
its supply by the water percolating through the porous earth. The 
“catch-work*’ method of irrigation is adapted for sloping laud, and 
consists of a series of transverse trenches or channels; the water is 
conducted through the upper trench, runs along the surface ;uid 
escapes through regular outlets into the next trench, and thence to 
the one below, and so on. Similar to this is the “terracing system,” 
which is carried out extensively in rice cultivation on the hill-sides 
in Ceylon, where it forms a striking feature in the landscape. (See 
under Riic). Artesian wells and tube- wells tire largely used in 
some countries, being especially suitable where the soil js loose 
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and sandy. They arc successfully employed in parts of India, hut 
are not adapted to localities where the soil is of a clayey or hard 
laterite nature. 

Tn some countries where large liters run through low-tying 
land, as in the case of the Nile in Egypt and the Ganges in India, 
the river itself is allowed tn run over the land when in Hood and 
full of rich mud. The latter is thus deposited, as the water sub- 
sides. on the land, which is thus enormously increased in fertility. 
Silt W. Wiixcocks considers that one good deposit of slime or mud, 
brought down by the Nile from the. detritus of volcanic rocks, could 
produce six excellent crops in succession. With the extensive 
irrigation works which have now been made in the countries 
named, irrigation becomes less depended upon the fluctuating 
rises of the. great rivers. Some of the larger irrigation tanks in 
Ceylon, for example, have an area of over 4,200 acres, and resemble 
large and beautiful kikes. An important principle of irrigation is 
that the water supplied must neither he excessive, nor allowed to 
remain on the land so as to become stagnant. Therefore prov ision 
must always lie made for overflow and the free movement of the 
water. 

DRV FARMING 

The term "dry tanning” is applied to a system of cultivation 
adopted for lands in dry districts, the principle being to conserve 
moisture in the soil, or to increase the capacity of the latter to store 
water, mainly hv the following means: — 

(a) Deep unit thorough preparatory tillage; (l>) packing the soil hy a 
” sub-soil packer " ;mci heavy rolling. A sub-soil packer is an implement, 
the object of which is to press the soil mirier the surface, while the 
surlace-snil is left in a loose condition. 

Supplementary to these operations are also measures which 
secure good intcrtillage. comparatively thin seeding and wider 
spacing, lluis admitting of perfect development of the plants. In 
the case of grain crops, the seed should be moistened before sowing 
so as to assist germination, while planting should he followed by 
thoroughly pressing the soil round the plants. By observing these 
rules, gotxl crops arc now said to be obtained in parts of India 
where the annual rainfall is only about 15 indies. 

DRAINAGE 

Proper drainage, whether natural or artificial, is essential to all 
cultivated soils. The objects of drainage are, briefly, to enable the 
rain to become absorbed by the soil and pass through it; to 
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render the soil porous, though maintaining a sufficiency of moisture 
for pin nt -life ; to remove superfluous water and prevent stagnant 
water remaining in the soil. A porous soil contains small spaces 
between its particles, and these, when not occupied by water, arc 
tilled with air, which conduces to bacterial activity and nitrification 
and is essential to plant-growth. Some lands are naturally well- 
drained, which may be seen from the fad that when rain falls on 
them it percolates through without leaving the soil sodden or 
saturated. Soils which are mil properly drained heroine impreg- 
nated with adds which are injurious to plant-life; in sueh eases 
the soil is cold, and causes the roots to rot off from the ends, the 
plants under such conditions being sometimes referred to as 
suffering from "wet feel.” A damp soil is always colder than a 
porous one, for the reason that water is colder than air. 

Surface drainage, i.e.. open trendies or ditches at certain 
intervals, are essential on steep lands, so as to prevent or check the 
washing away of the surface soil hy torrential rains. 'Phis system 
of drainage is extensively employed throughout the Tea-plaiiliug 
districts, and is indispensable to the preservation of the soil. The 
drains are usually about 2 to a ft. in depth, and vary in the distance 
apart according to the gradient ami physical characteristics of the 
land. On \eiv sleep land such drains should not be more than 
25 to 30 ft. apart, while on gentle slopes they may be as many yards 
distant. 

In gardens or ornamental grounds, however, open drains 
would be unsightly il not impracticable, and for that reason they 
should be covered, notwithstanding the extra cost thus incurred. 
In making a covered drain, drainage tiles or stones should be 
placed in ihe bottom of the trench, large spaces and crevices being 
left in the. bottom, and finishing with a layei of smaller pieces at 
the top. Brushwood, fibre, or straw may be placed over this, and 
the soil then filled in. (Sec Drains anil Culverts]. 



CHAPTER VI. 

PROPAGATION 

Plants arc pm pa scaled m various wavs ; some wliicli increase 
at a vapid rate by one method cannot be similarly raised by another, 
while in some cases all methods of propagation fail. The follow- 
ing are the principal modes of propagation in use : - 

Propagation by Seed. — - i'll i s is the most natural mode of 
increase, and is the one by which the vast majority of plants 
naturally spread and produce their species, the oil-spring being 
more or less li ne according as the llmvers are disposed to become 
in Humid by foreign pollen affecting their fertilisation. The 
pnxhiction of seed may be said to be the aim of tile life of every 
plant in a state of nature. Where exact counterparts of plants 
cannot lx* ensured by raising from seed, propagation by vegetative 
means, as by cuttings, buds, grafts, etc., may be resorted to. 

Selection and Saving of Seed. — In tile raising of seed of 
most kinds, it is important that selected plants or trees should he 
set apart for the purpose and cultivated with special care, so as to 
enn image l he production of perfect and well -noun shed seed. The 
seed from each plant should lie sown separately, each batch of 
seedlings transplanted into a separate plot, and the crop measured 
or weighed. In this way the parental plants are tested by their 
performance. It is, however, also advisable where practicable to 
select individual seeds. Inferior or unproductive plants should 
be eliminated, and imperfectly formed flowers or fruits removed 
where possible. Vigour may also lie concentrated in the seed 
by thinning out the flowers or fruits, retaining only the best. This 
not only applies to annuals which may be grown for ornament or 
use. but also to fruit-trees. Tea. Coconuts, Cacao. Cotton. Rubber, 
or other products. It is of importance that seeds should he perfectly 
ripe before they are gathered, as otherwise their germination and 
the vitality of the seedling will he affected. Change of seed from 
one district to another lias often a beneficial result, and the practice 
is generally approved by the best ;igriviilturists and horticulturists, 
(See under ! } !tinl />Yee<A«g at end ol Chapter). 
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Vitality of Seeds. — It may be assumed dial must seeds 
germinate best it sown as soon as ripe. Although many seeds, it 
carefully stored, retain their vitality for many years (as palms}, they 
decline appreciably in vigour with age, and the progeny of old seed 
is generally less robust than that from seed recently harvested. In 
the case of plants of the Gourd family, however, old seed is 
sometimes preferred, as this is considered to yield plants of a more 
fruitful and less leafy nature. Ceara ruhlxjr seeds, too, are generally 
supposed to germinate better when at least a year or two old 
(See under I'csliug Vitality <>/ SrcJs). 

Sowing Seed. — Seeds vary in si/e and diameter so much 
that no hard and last rule can be laid down for sowing. Certain 
conditions are. however, essential in all cases. All seeds are best 
sown in fine, light soil, easily permeable to the young mots as well 
as to the plumule. The surface soil should be made moderaleb 
him and even ; this will ensure the seeds being sown at a uniform 
depth, and aid in maintaining a moist surface. The proper amount 
of soil for co coring the seeds varies according to the size of (lie 
latter. A good general rule is to cover seeds to a depth equal 
to their smallest diameter. Large seeds should not he buried much 
below the surface, whilst small seeds may as a rule be covered 
one-tenth of a:i inch. Seeds sown in the held, plot, or nursery- bed 
require to be buried deeper than is necessary for germination, so 
as to protect them from vermin, etc., and to allow lor wash by rains. 
Seeds which take long to germinate, as Nutmeg, Palms, etc., should 
be sown about an inch below the surface. In all cases of garden 
or held crops, the seeds should, w henever practicable, be sown in 
rows, never broadcast if avoidable. Sowing in rows economises 
seed, and enables the seedlings being better attended to in regard 
to weeding, thinning out. etc. 

Sowing at stake, which is sometimes adopted in the case of 
field crops., as Rubber, Tea, etc., consists in sowing the seeds in 
the position which the plants are to occupy when grown up ; thus 
holes are prepared in lines and filled in. the position being marked by 
placing the stake (already used for lining) in the. centre ; one to three 
seeds are sown dose to the stake, the weaker seedlings being 
afterwards removed as required. 

In sowing very small seeds, as those of some, annuals and 
vegetables, one is very liable to sow too thickly. A good plan is to 
“ bulk" verv small seed by mixing with ii finely sifted soil or saw- 
dust, as this enables the seed to lie sown more thinly and evenly. 
When seedlings are large enough to handle thev should be 
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carefully thinned out nr regulated, retaining' the stronger ones and 
discarding the weaker. Large seeds are in many eases affected in 
their germination by the position in which (hey are sown, although 
this is a matter not often taken into account by cultivators. 
Mr. Pktch, (lie Ceylon Government Mycologist, has found that 
deformity in seedlings of Para rubber is chielly due to faulty 
position of flic seed in germination, (lie shoot or plumule in 
con sequence becoming entangled with the stalk of the seed-leaves 
(cotyledons). Oul of 50 seeds which were sown horizon (ally with 
the inner or Hatter surface downwards (which is considered the 
proper position), 48 germinated normally, while from a similar 
number sown vertically with the mierr.pyle uppermost, only 9 
normal plants were obtained. In the case of Coconuts it is 
customary to sow the nuts on their side, with the stalk end 
slightly raised. 

Basket nr Bumbuu-planis. Fur most trees or shrubs, an 
excellent plan is to sow the seed in plant- baskets or bamboo pots ; 
in some cases two or three seeds may lie sown together, the weaker 
seedlings being afterwards removed, leaving only one in each basket 
or bamboo. This method of raising plants not only facilitates 
transport, but also enables the plants, with their roots in the soil 
intact, being planted out in almost any weather with comparative 
safety. Tn tin* case of Rubber, Tea. etc., the advantage of' basket- 
plants over slumps or seedlings from unrscry-heds is obvious, and is 
usually well worth the extia cost entailed. Where baskets are not 
obtainable, sections of bamboo will answer the purpose, hnl these, 
unlike, the plant -baskets, must lie removed from the plants when 
the latter are being planted mu. This is easily aeeomplished thus: 
split the bamboo along two sides with a blow Iroiu a knife, lay the 
plant on its side and invert the two halves of bamboo : this enables 
the latter to be easily removed when (he plant is lixed in position 
and the soil is tilled in around it. 

Germination of Seeds.— The seed may he divided into 
three parts, viz., the germ, the body, and the skin. The germ or 
life, principle is the cw/hryo, consisting of the miniaf me plant with 
the leaves and stem in an undeveloped state. The body or 
aitiospcm is the reserve food which nourishes the embryo in 
germination until the root is advanced enough to derive nutriment 
from the soil. The skh i or ski! of (he seed is for the purpose of 
prolectioi e The four conditions essential to successful germination 
are: (I ) a certain amount of moisture. (2) a favourable, degree of 
heat. (J) a continuous supply of fresh air, and (4) protection from 
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strong light. In the absence of any ol these conditions successful 
germination cannot take place. When the seed-coat or shell is 
hard and homy, it precludes air and moisture from the embryo, and 
thus prevents germination until it has sul’licieutly decayed. Certain 
seeds with extremely hard shells or endosperm lake a long time to 
germinate, varying from 2 or 5 months, as in the case of the 
Nutmeg, to almost as mam years, as with certain species of palms. 
In many eases, however, germination may he assisted by either 
tiling oi rasping the horny shell, or subjecting them to repealed 
soaking* in almost boiling water. The former method may he 
applied to seeds with a hard horny shell, as those of Ceara-rubher 
IMiinihol G/os/i's'ot. while the latter may he adopted in the ease of 
seeds with a verv hard endosperm, as Indian shot (Cn/mil, Wattles 
Urmia). and other leguminous sorts. The "rasping" or " tiling ” 
process is perhaps best carried out bv holding the seed, when 
large enough to handle, loi a few seconds against a revolving grind- 
stone. A eooly with a >eed in each hand, while another eooly 
turns the handle, will thus soon gel through a large number of seeds. 
A method, known .as the "bush method." sometimes adopted for 
hard-shelled seeds, is lu bum a small bundle of hay or ferns over 
the seed-pot or bed. afterwards wateiing die soil with a line rose. 
Another way of f acilitating the germinal inn i if verv hard seeds, is 
to place them in a hot fermenting dung heap. Indian Shot iCm/iiril. 
Ceara Rubber seeds and others have been successfully started in 
this way. Soaking such seeds for about 5 minutes in a solution of 
sulphuric acid has been tried with good results in America. In 
hastening the germination of old or hard seeds, camphor dissolved 
in water has been found to have a marked effect, (experiments 
have also shown lliat treating seeds with chlorine water (2 drops 
chlorine to fit) (X. of water), and then placing them in the sun 
w ill accelerate germination. Another aid to germination is to water 
the seeds with a weak solution of formic acid U in 500), oi with 
alkaline substances, as ammonia, soda. etc. 

Testing vitality uf seeds. — A popular way of testing the 
vitality of seeds is to place them it) water, when if they Hunt they 
arc presumed to be bad. This, however, is sometimes misleading, 
as some seeds when in their prime lloat, and sink when in a had 
condition, or vice versa. Seed* will cither sink or lloat according 
tf) their specific gravity. Those which sink when good are of 
doubtful character when they swim. A strong saline solution, 
made with common salt, is employed in Japan for testing rice, and 
other seeds. In this ease, as above. all seeds that tloat arc rejected. 
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;mcl those that sink selected for sowing. A practical test is to cut 
or break open a certain percentage {it the seeds; il in good con- 
dition the interior of the seed will piesent its natural and cheesy 
consistency. I he surest tesl <>! vitality, however, is to sow a small 
representative quanlih under the most favourable circumstances, 
as in specially pi cpai ed pots or beds under shelter. The proportion 
of seeds which thus {terminate bears to the number sown, will afford 
proof of the quality of the seed. For testing veiV small seeds, they 
may be placed between wet blotting paper or damp cloth. Il is a 
flood plan when seeds arc of doubtful quality to soak them in hot 
water previous to sowing; very often this may add JO to 50 per 
amt. to the number of seedlings which would otherwise be obtained. 

Acclimatized seed. This term is applicable to sect Is of any 
introduced and acclimatized plant, but in India it refers to European 
annuals and vegetables which thrive sufficiently well to produce 
good seed, capable of yielding satislactiiry etups. In that country 
il lias been found that in some cases such seeds give better results, 
at least lor a time, than imported seeds. Though certain dowering 
annuals produce good seeds in the hill districts of Ceylon, no one, 
so far as I am aware, finds it worth while to save seed of European 
vegetables grown here. As a general rule, cultivation in the tropics 
lias a deteriorating ei'frri on The quality of all flowering plants and 
vegetables from temperate climates. Therefore imported seeds 
and fresh strains usually give tin; best results, and these are easily 
procured fresh from England or Australia. 

Seeds of Aquatic Plants (water- plant si, such as Xc'liutibllliir, 
Xy in film'd, Vidorin iriiiti, elc., should be sown in pots submerged 
in shallow water. The pot s should he raised on bricks, or such 
like supports, so as to bring (hem close lo the water surface, thus 
securing greater warmth from the sun’s ravs than if placed deeper. 
Shallow still water is always the warmest. 

Fern Spores should be sown upon line sandv loam in well 
drained pots or pans. The spores should he gathered before the 
spore-cases have burst, and be sow u at once, the soil being well 
watered before the spores arc scattered over the surface. The 
pans or pots should then be stood in saucers of water, and a pane 
of glass placed over the top until the spores have vegetated, 
Instead of separating the spores from their cases h/wro/go/ws). 
fragments of matured fronds may be laid on the surface of the 
prepared soil, when l lie spores will la 11 out themselves. Neither 
covering of soil nor watering is required, it being sufficient to 
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keep the vessel in which the put is placed filled with water, as 
described above. 

Orchid seed.- Experts in oiclnd-grmvmg formerly sowed the 
seeds upon the surface of the material in which the orchid pi .mis 
writ* ‘trowing, as owing fo the presence of a symbiotic limbus it was 
supposed tint the seed could only be grown in this way. Good 
results are. however, now generally obtained hy sowing orchid seed 
mi finely chopped moss or similar moist medium. 

Propagation by Cuttings. — With (lie exception of seeds, this 
is the commonest method of propagilion and. as a rul the most 
expeditions and satisfactory. Propagation by cuttings as con pared 
with that l y seed hits special advantages. By the former tli t peculiar- 
ities of the parent are reproduced as if the cutting were still a part 
of it. whereas by seed the special characters of the parent tire 
often not perpetuated. In the tropics, a very large proportion 
of plants ntav be readily propagated by cuttings, especially if 
these aie inserted in suitable soil during the rainy weather; 
some species, as the l)adap {Erylhriiia lithtxfcrmu), thus strike root 
so easily that if stems or branches are used as leucu posts tlv„*\ will 
soon develop roots and sprout into leaf. In other cases, however, 
as with species characterized hy hard wood or hollow stems, it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to induce cuttings to strike root. For 
successful propagatinn by cuttings, the following conditions are 
important, viz.: (1) linn and sufficiently ripened shoots from which 
the cuttings are taken ; <2j a suitable rooting medium composed of 
a light porous sandy soil, or fine sand only : and (3) a higher tem- 
perature with closer atmosphere than that in which the plants grow 
when established. 

It is believed that most cuttings strike root more readily if 
inserted in the ground sloping-wise instead of erect, and in the East 
the natives invariably practise this when planting cuttings for the 
Cassava crop, or cuttings to form hedges. The explanation prob- 
ably is tint the cuttings are thus more firmly fixed and that there 
is less evaporation of moisture from the portion underground. In 
preparing cuttings, the end of the shoot to be in the ground should 
he cut across with a clean slanting cut. just below a leaf-bud. The 
lower leaves should be cut off, leaving 3 to 4 eyes or buds to be 
under the soil when planted ; the upper leaves if of a large size may 
be reduced to half. As to what is the best size for the cutting, 
this depends upon the nature of the plant. In the case of soft- 
wooded species, it is necessary to take rather large cuttings with a 
certain amount of firm wordiness ; cuttings of young succulent 
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growth are liable tu decay, especially if planted in the open ground. 
All cuttings succeed better at one season than another, and in many 
cases the must suitable period am only be found out by experiment. 
Generally speaking, however, cuttings will strike best at (lie com- 
mencement of the active growing season. 

In taking cuttings of plants which are grown for their fruits or 
(lowers, the upper shoots should be chosen ; thus in the arse of 
Pepper, Cubehs, etc., it is well known that cuttings which are taken 
from the uppermost shoots are more productive and yield earlier 
crops than those obtained from the lower shoots. Similarly with 
(lowering plants, cuttings taken from the extremity will flower early 
and in a comparatively small state. Tims, plants’ raised bv cuttings 
from the flowering shoots of the climber Cauwaisfa tthtximt, which 
usually fakes several years to attain a flowering condition if raised 
from seed, have been found to blossom at Peradeuiya in (tie 
nursery- bed when only about 16 inches high. 

Although an open inuseiy is suitable tor propagation by 
cuttings of most kinds ol plants, many of the choicer sorts minin' 
to be struck in sand, under glass or other artificial covering. In 
glass-houses where artificial heat and moisture arc under control, 
and liell-glasses for covering the cuttings are available, many kinds 
of plants may be raised by cuttings which would be impossible, 
without these means. The bell-glass is of great advantage in 
preventing excessive evaporation and maintaining a warm and moist 
atmosphere around the cuttings. It is well known that cuttings 
will strike better when placed against a porous substance, as the 
inside of a flower-pot half full of sandy soil or sand only, This 
fact has lately been taken advantage of in establisluug a low hard- 
wooded plant. Muipigliiu coccikrih as an edging to the, drives in 
Peradeuiya Gardens. Edging tiles were first laid along the sides 
of the drives and paths, and the Malpighia cuttings, being inserted 
against these, struck roof readily and formed an excellent dwarf 
edging not unlike Boxwood. A simple method of striking small 
cuttings is as follows : Fill a (lower pot half full of sand and soil ; 
insert cuttings ol a length sufficient to reach, within a little, the rim 
of the pot ; sink the pot in the earth, and cover with a pane of 
glass. The glass should be turned each morning so as to dispose 
of the condensed moisture on the underneath side. Another 
excellent plan, practised in India, is thus described:— “ Procure a 
large flower-pot, and at the bottom of it place large loose pieces of 
brick, just so high that a small flower-pot placed inside upon them 
may have its rim on the same level as the rim of the large pot. 
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Fill in the space between the pots with perfectly dry sand or earth. 
Then till the inner pot with pure sand. and insert the cuttings. 
Take another pot just nt a size that when inverted it may lit in on 
the earth between the rims of the large and small pots ; break not 
its bottom, and lay over it a piece of window glass. Water the 
cuttings as they require it with tepid water, allowing none to fall 
on the earth between the pots. When condensation of moisture 
takes place on the pane of glass, merely turn it over." 

Striking cuttings in water. — I'll is . method is sometimes 
practised with ornamental plants, and with but little trouble is 
usually successful. The points to be attended to as conducive to 
success are : (1) Cuttings to consist ol the ends of voting vigorous 
shoots ; 12) capacious opaque or shaded bottles ; (3) water to he 
changed often to avoid its Incoming foul ; U) the water to he re- 
placed with tepid water when changed ; (5) the cuttings to be 
sheltered from wind and direct sim. Aquatics and most plants 
which like moisture can lie readily multiplied by means of cuttings 
kept in water or in a moist condition. 

Cuttings of Cacti. — Striking cuttings by drying them in the 
sun is effected in the case of Cactus and similar succulent plants. 
Sections of these being taken and placed on dry sand will, when 
become partially shrivelled, produce roots. If placed in the soil in a 
freshly cut condition, they are liable to decay. 

Propagation by Layers.— A Liver is a branch or shoot, pari 
of which is introduced into the soil, and strikes root whilst fed by 
the parent plant, with which, however, its communication is 
generally partially interrupted by a cut. slit, or ligature. When 
propagation by cuttings hails, layering may he resorted to. the latter, 
though a slower process, being often a more certain method. The 
operation is as follows : Select a branch of ripened wood of the 
plant to be layered that will bear being bent dow n to the earth 
without breaking ; cut the branch half through with a sharp knife 
just under one of the leaf-buds, towards its extremity, and then 
pass the knife upwards, so as to slil the branch about an inch or 
two up. The slit-piece, with the leaf bud at its extremity, called 
the '* tongue,” should he kept open by inserting a small pebble or 
piece of brick. Henri the branch down, and where the longue falls 
remove the earth to the deptli of 2 or 3 inches ; the tongue part of 
the branch is secured in that position by a forked peg, and then 
covered over with a mixture of tine sand and leaf-mould. This 
must be kept shaded and moist, to facilitate which an inverted 
Hower-pot may lie placed over the spot where the slit is. There 
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arc various modifications of this nictlmd. and these may he varied 
to suit individual plants or trees or local c iron instances. When flic 
branch to he layered is too rigid in bend down, it may lie made to 
pass through a broken Hower-pnt or oilier receptacle, the latter 
being filled with leaf-mould and sand, and placed on a support. 
A simple and successful method is to pass the branch longitudinally 
through two half-round tiles, the space between these being filled 
will] fine sandy soil, and the ends Idled with moss to prevent the 
soil running out : the tiles me then tied together, and the whole 
watered regular! v. 



Goo tee layer! rg.— This mode of propagation has been prac- 
tised in India and China front early times. It is adopted in the 
case of frees which arc difficult to raise by cuttings, or to which 
other methods of liver mg cannot he applied. The woifiK fluent Miff 
is as follows : Select n linn healthy brunch with well -ripened 
wood ; immediately under a leaf -bud of node, take off a small 
ring of Uirk. about one inch wide : or make a slanting deep cut 
upwards, placing a sm ill stone or a piece of stick in the groove to 
keep it slightly open. To this apply a ball of clayey soil, holding it 
securely together with coir fibre, tow or moss, bandaging all 
firmly round the branch. A lillle aUwe this lung an earthenware 
pot, and through Hu- hole in the bottom of the latter draw from 
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within a piece of thin rope ; a knot tied at the end of the rope 
should hi tightly against the hole of the vessel above. The rope, 
secured by its knotted end within the pol, is carried oil at full 
stretch and coiled round the gootec. By this means the water, 
with which the vessel is kepi supplied, uo/es slowly out. trickles 
down the rope, and so distributes itself over the whole bootee. In 



from three to four months, according to the plant in hand, young 1 
roots should be seen protruding through the gootec, when the 
branch mav be cut from the parent tree, and planted where it is 
intended for it to remain. The operation should lx: carried out in 
the wet season, commencing when active growth in the tree begins. 

A modification of the “ go nice '* contrivance is a piece of thin 
tin plate, folded in the shape of a funnel, and fixed with dips round 
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the branch. It is filled with moss or soil, which is kept moist by a 
drip from a bottle oi water fixed above it, with the cork pierced 
so Ural (lie water can drip slowly on to the branch operated upon. 

Propagation by Suckers. — A sucker is a stem or shoot which 
springs from a subterranean portion of a plant or tree. Two kinds 
of suckers may be distinguished, namely rooi slickers, which arise 
from adventitious buds on the roots, and slew suckers which spring 
from the base of the stem below the surface of the soil. The 
former can be severed from the parent plant and removed with 
roots attached. Bananas (Plantains) are a familiar example of this 
process of propagation, Sim tinkers spring from the base of the 
stem, at or below the surface of I lie soil, and their growth is at the 
expense of the part of the plant above them. Plants which hue 
been heavily pruned or pollarded, uften produce stem-suckers freely. 
The latter when required for prolongation may be encouraged to 
produce roots by partly severing them with a knife from the stem, 
and earthing them up with some good sandy mould, which should 
be kept moist. Stem-suckers arc generally injurious to the plant 
producing them and. especially in the case ot grafted or budded 
plants, should lie cut away as fast as they appear, unless they spring 
liom the scion and not from the stock. Pineapples are generally 
propagated by means of stem-suckers. 

Propagation by Leaves.— Many succulent plants, as Begonia*. 
Gloxinia. Bryoplivlluni, etc., may be increased from lea.\cs. T.he 
hitler should be placed on a damp surface of a light sandy soil, and 
kept in position by being portly buried, or held down with small 
wooden pegs. 

Propagation by Eyes. — Many plants, especially those of «l 
succulent nature, may be propagated readily by eyes or buds. The 
mellind is simply to take a plump shoot or stem on which (here are 
buds not vet developed ; cut this in a slanting direction into short 
lengths, about | inch above and below the bud. The pieces, having 
at least one eye or bud upon cadi, arc planted firmly in a pan or 
box of line sand and soil, with which they should be just covered. 
The sand or soil should be kept moist and shaded, and the eyes 
may be further encouraged to start into growth by a sheet of glass 
being kept over the surface. 

Propagation by Roots— Some plants may be readily in- 
creased by cuttings of the roots, these hoiug inserted in a sandy 
mixture of soil, and kept damp and sltaded. Aerial roots, developed 
from the upper limbs or branches of species of Ficus and other 
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these reach the ground they at mice lix themselves in the soil, and 
in a short time form stout independent columns or trunks. The 
latter will afford support to the parent tree and thus prolong its 
life, or they may he severed, and thus become independent trees. 
Where "Gutta Rimboug" {Fiats clasti ai) is systematically culti- 
vated for rubber, these root-stems are regularly tupped for their 
latex. The method adopted in Pemdeuiya Gardens for enabling 
the ;erial roots of Fieus trees to reach the ground and strike root is 
as follows : Long bamboo stems (preferably the Giant-bamboo) 
are split into two. the transveise divisions being cut out ; the two 
halves are placed together round the aerial root, or at least the 
portion of it nearest the ground. The hamhoo sections are then 
tied together, the lower ends securely lived in the ground, and the 
top tilled in tightly with moss to prevent the ingress of rats or 
squirrels, which feed on the delicate young roots. 

Division ot Root-stock. -By this method plants which grow 
iji clumps, or have a fibrous or tuberous root-stock, as herbaceous 
perennials, are ensile multiplied. " Division'' consists in separating 
portions of the main plant, each portion bringing with it some 
of the roots ; if planted under suitable conditions either in pots or 
out in die field, these soon become established and form new clumps. 
To many plants of this nature the process of lifting, dividing and 
replanting each year is beneficial rather than otherwise, as if left 
undisturbed for a long period the soil becomes impoverished and 
the plant more or less exhausted. Orchids and herbaceous peren- 
nials tire generally multiplied by division. 

Propagation by Bulbs, Corms, and Tubers.— Bulbs or tubers 
may appear on plants either underground, or on the stein or 
branches above the ground. In some Yams (Dioseorea) both 
underground and aerial tubers are found on the same plant. A bulb 
is composed of either modi tied leaves in the form of scales, as in 
Lilium, or of the thickened bases of ordinary leaves folded round 
each other, as in the onion and Crininn I" Toloho,” .S'). Bulbil is a 
term applied to a small bulb, but more generally to aerial buds when 
they assume, the form of small hi i lbs, as in the case ot some ferns. 
Sisal-heinp and allied plants. Sometimes such bulbils are produced 
in large numbers fe.g., Sisal-heinp), and take the place of seeds in 
the function of reproduction, the seeds themselves being hahitnallv 
either abortive or infertile. These bulbils, if planted in a nursery 
bed, will in due course grow into large plants. A conn is a short, 
solid, conical tuber or a uuxlified underground stem, from which 
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roots spring chiefly from below, but also on the sides and upper 
portion ; buds also are scattered over the upper surface. Conns 
multiply usual! v In means of offsets. Caladiums and most other 
Arnids are propagated by planting either the whole conn, or only 
the eyes ” fluids) which are develojied on the upper side of the 
latter. A Inbtr is a thickened rhizome or stem, hearing buds or 
node-like sears, examples of whit'll are Yarns, Sweet -potato and 
Artichoke. Propagation of these is effected simply by division- 



SHOWIXU AKKI.tl. WHITS OK FfCWJC rl ItiSSilM RKCOMIXtt KOOTKD IX THE 
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The fleshy subterranean growths of the Dahlia sire not true tubers, 
but enlarged succulent roots, as they do not bear buds. 

Propagation by Runners and Rhizomes. — This natural mode 
of propagation is well seen in the strawberry plant and in some 
"running” grasses. A slender branch is sent off from the base of 
the stem; it runs along the ground, and at its end produces a 
new plant. The branch withers ;md dies as soon as the new plant 
is rooted. Some pkints also have creeping stems {rhizomes), which 
root along their under surface, and develop new plants from buds 
on the upper side. This is characteristic of the Ginger family and 
most grasses. 
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Crafting. limiting consists in placing together two ail sur- 
faces of one or of different plants in such a way :is to cause them 
to unite and grow together. The plant on which the graft is inserted 
is wiled the slock, and the I'art inserted the scion . The action of 
the one on the other is often, very marked, sometimes producing 
what are called “graft-hybrids,” Some fruit-trees may grow freely 
on a certain stock but scarcely hear any fruit, whilst on another 
stock they produce abundant crops, though they may mot grow so 
vigorously. The possibilities of grafting are of the greatest impor- 
tance in horticulture, more specially in fruit-growing industries, and 
through its medium trees, shrubs, etc., unit he propagated when 
other reproductive means fail. Among its other advantages are. : 
The good qualities of the scion are retained ; seedling fruit-trees 
are brought more quickly into l*earing by being grafted on fruit- 
beariug slocks ; and in some cases the two sexes of dioecious plants 
may be brought together on one stock in order to ensure their 
reproduction hv sclf-fertilizat ion. In Ceylon, however, as in most 
tropical countries, grafting is seldom practised. 

Certain conditions are essential for the success of the operation. 
The scion and stuck should ha\ e a natural affinity hi each other, 
either as varieties, species, or genera of the same natural order ; 
also the natural vigour of the stock and scion should be somewhat 
similar. The operation should be carried out in the shade in moist, 
growing weather, and the parts protected from the sun until the 
union is complete. In all casts it is neeessarv to exclude theaii from 
the graft by covering it with grafting-wax or day. bound round with 
matting or fibre. A fundamental principle is the necessity of form 
ing a direct communication bolween the layers of inner bark 
(aimhiuiul in both the scion and stock ; otherwise no union takes 
place, as the pithy or woody parts do not unite. There are various 
methods of grafting that may he practised, according to the size 
and variety of the subject which it is intended to propagate, and 
each method may he varied to some extent ;ls may be desired. 
The following are the modes must generally employed : - 

Whip or tongue grafting.— This is one of the host methods 
and is extensively practised in cool countries. The stock is cut in 
a sloping direction, just above a node. The scion is then similarly 
cut through obliquely ; a thin tongue is cut iu this in an upward 
direction, and a corresponding eut made in the slock ; the scion is 
fitted into the latter sn that the inner barks of stock and scion come 
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in contact witli cadi other. The graft is then 
hound firmly to keep the parts in position, and 
covered with clay or grafting wax for excluding 
the air. 

Cleft grafting.— The stock is split open 
hy a chisel, and the scion, being cat wedge- 
shaped, is lifted in the cleft, so that the inner 
harks may meet each other. This mode lias 
obviously certain objections, and is chi ell y 
adapted for plants with old slocks. 



Saddlc-graftin*. -In this the, stork and 
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scion must be of nearly equal thickness, as the 
former is cut sloping on each sick, like a wedge, 
and the latter is split up the centre and thinned so as to allow of 
it filling accurately on top of the slock. This 
method is suited to shrubs and voung-wooded 
plants. 

Wedge-grafting.— This is the same as the 
preceding plan, with the position of parts reversed. 

Crown or Rind-grafting is ap- 
plied to trees of considerable skee. 

A scion, about 6 inches long, is select- 
ed ; the lower half is cut in a sloping 
j a direction, and (he notch or shoulder 

-w-&jfLrM. formed in cutting it is made to 
tit oti top of the stock. It is then 
uK.u rixu. inserted belw cun the bark and wood. 

This tan only be done at the com- 
mencement of the growing season, when the bark 
and wood easily separate. 
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Side-grafting consists 
ill inserting scions info the 
branches or sides of the 
stock, without cutting away 
(lie head of the latter. It is useful for 
supplying, where deficient, a bianeh or 
stem to any part of a tree. The scion being 
splice-cut and thinned out, it is inserted 
under the hark, the. union being bound up 
and covered with clay or wax. 
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Veneer-grafting is chiefly used for propagating trees and 
evergreen shrubs. The scion is cut with ail even splice-cut, about 
1 in. long ; a corresponding quantity of bark is taken 
off the side of the stock ; both arc then titled to- 
gether. without a cleft or incision being' made in 
the wood. 

Grafting by approach, or Inarching, — This is 
the liest system of (grafting known, and natural 
examples are frequently seen in trees growingtogether. 

It is specially suited to the tropics, and is successfully 
applied to Mangoes and other fruit trees. Xutmcg, 

Cacao. Coffee, etc., may also lie piopagalcd in this 
way. The scion in this case must be grown in a pot ixakchisu. 
or bamboo, so as to be movable, or planted close to 
the stock. In the case of huge trees which it is desired to increase 
in this wav. a temporary platform may he erected near the tree upon 
which the scion-plants are placed in pots ; the shoots of the tree may 
thus he easily bent down to reach the scions. 'Hie mode of pro- 
cedure for inarching is to remove a similar portion of the wood 
from both the parts intended for joining ; these must then he care- 
fully lilted together and secured with tying material and u bandage. 
When the parts have united, dissever the scion from the parent 
plant below the bandage. The grafted plant must he kept in a 
shaded place until it lias commenced active growth, and stock and 
scion have become thoroughly incorporated. 
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Herbaceous-grafting is applicable 
for increasing plants of a herba- 
ceous nature while still growing. Ry its 
means the Melon lias been grown suc- 
cessfully upon the Oicumhc* the 
Tomato on the Potato, etc. The stock 
and scion being nearly similar in texture, 
the former is carefully split, and the 
scion prepared wedge-shaped and in- 
serted rather deeply, allowing the harks 
to coincide, as in all other methods. 


Tie with worsted, cover the cut with grafting- wax, and shade from 


the sun. 


Budding. — This process, which is a species of grafting, con- 
sists of taking an " eye ” or hud attached to a portion of the bark, and 
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inserting it in the stem or bra nch of another plant. A condition 
necessary to success is that the sip l»o in aeliYe circulation, so dial 
the hark may detach itself readily when gently lifted from the 
wood. This is found to take place best where very marked seasons 
of growth or “Hushes" occur. In equatorial regions, where the 
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seasons are not so marked as in temperate countries, the operation 
of buckling is not always successful. There are various forms of 
buckling, each better adapted to particular circnni stances, as Shield 
or T-bndih'n^, Fink or Fnbc-btuUlin& and Annular or Rnijf-btuidiiifl. 
Tile Jirst-i lamed form is the one chiclly practised for roses and fruit 
trees. The modus oficrmuli is thus : Select a shoot well furnished 
with plump dormant buds from the plant desired to be increased ; 
cut off the leaves at half the length of the leaf stalks. Remove a 
hud from the shoot by entering a knife !, an inch below the burl, 


between the inner hark and the wood, 
sloping the knife outwards above the 
bud. The small portion of wood 
taken with the bud is carefully re- 
moved. In the hark of the young 
shoot in which the bud is to be insert • 
ed, make an incision in the form of a 
“ T." Raise the bark carefully, push 
the bud gently into the opening, 
hind it securely to exclude air, leav - 
ing only the point of the hnd exposed. 
Dull cloudy weather and morning or 
evening arc the best time for bud 
ding, and the operation must lie 
performed as quickly as possible, as 
lx>th bark and bud are injured if ex- 
posed to the air for any length of 
time. Special knives are supplied 
for the purpose, and an instrument 
known as the “ bud-1 nuisplanter" may also he employed. 
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KiKMiXtiV.it said : “ In the upper Provinces of India budding 
performed with great facility at two seasons of the year ; but. 
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for some reason I am unable to explain, I have not found such to 
he the case in the vicinity of ('-dentin, where budding can so seldom 
be performed with success Ilia) it is rarely or never attempted, 
inarching being uniformly adopted instead." Mr. K.-uveiirr. late 
Diieeloi of Botanic Gardens, Jamaica, recommends budding as a 
quick way of establishing a Mango orchard in that country. 
Mu. Hakkis of Jamaica has Ix’en successful in budding Cacao, ami 
found that the CrioUoaud Calabacillo thus “gained enormously in 
vigour and productiveness." Budding is applicable to various kinds 
of frail trees. In the West Indies it is claimed to have been "so suc- 
cessfully applied to the X'.itmeg trees, the grafting of which has not 
proved practicable, that the se\es of these may now lie brought 
under the control of the cultivator." 1 n regard to budding Mangoes, 
llie secret of success is said to lie "in taking the buds from about 
the middle of the growing shoot where they are well developed, 
and yet not too tender, at a time just prior to a vigorous stage of 
growth in the tree to lie budded. 

Bud-grcfting.— In Queensland and the Southern United 
Stales, this form of budding has of late been adopted with success 
in the propagation of the Mango. It is considered to lx: much 
more rapid than inarching" or "grafting by approach," and does 
not. like the latter, involve the erection of a structure laden with 
pots around the tree to be 
multiplied. As applied to the 
Mango, the mode of procedure 
is thus described : Seedlings 
2 to 3 years old, with stems 
about an inch in thickness, are 
selected for stocks. A rect- 
angular piece of bark is removed 
from the stock, and in its place is 
inserted a piece similar in shape, 
with a burl in the, centre, taken 
I mm the- variety ol Mango 
which it is desired to propagate. 
The bud-wood (i.e., the shoot 
from which the bud is taken) 
should lie not less than 2 years 
old. Precision in tilting the 
bud-bark with Hit* incision in 
the stock are important factors 
for success, A small quantity 
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of grafting wax should be smeared over the edges of contact, 
and the bark then lied firmly with strands of bast, as shown 
at (' in the accompanying figure.. After this, the. graft (excepting 
the hi id) should be covered with strips of cloth clipped in melted 
jKiuUlin wax, as a further preventive against the admission of air 
and moisture between the cut surfaces of stock and scion. If un- 
duly exposed to tlie sun, sliade should lie provided by menus of 
strips of paper tied over the bud. After union ut stock and scion 
has taken place (which should he effected in 2 or 3 weeks), the 
bandaging may he removed, and the stock pruned back. 

Grafting-clay is a composition for covering the graft to 
exclude air and moisture until a union of the stock and scion is 
effected. It consists of two parts clay and one of cow-dung. 
These ingredients should be beaten together and thoroughly mixed 
until of the consistency of fresh putty, sometime before being 
required. 

Grafting-wax.— Tliis is employed in grafting small or delicate 
plants, where the use of clay is scarcely practicable, but may also be 
applied to large pi nils if desired. Il is of various forms, and may 
be purchased in boxes from seedsmen. To make grafting-wax. 
melt slowly together one part linseed oil or tallow, one of beeswax, 
and four of resin. For use, re-melt in a glue-pot. and when the 
u ax is of consistency to work freely, apply with a small brush. 

Nurseries. - A necessary part of the equipment of a garden 
or estate is a nursery for the propagation of plants. The essential 
points of a good nursery are shelter from wind, a plentiful supply 
of water, light shade, and fine, loose, well-drained soil. On an 
•estate, a sheltered valley with a stream running through, should be 
selected as the most suitable site for the purpose. The ground 
should he cleared of brushwood, rough stones, roots, etc., the soil 
trenched or deeply dug, mid raised into beds of uniform level. 
The beds may lie a few inches high and of any convenient sixe. 
but for facility of working they should not be wider than 3 or 4 ft., 
and an alley of 12 to 16 inches must be lefl between them. The 
surface soil must be brought to a fine tilth, and freed from stones, 
especially for seed -Inals. Xo stable or farmyard manure should be 
mixed with the soil, unless it be in a thoroughly decomposed state ; 
alluvial or loamy soil, with some, well decomposed leaf-mould and 
line sand added, forms the best medium for germinating seeds as 
well as for striking cuttings, layering, etc. Temporary shade for 
beds must be afforded. This is easily provided by fixing forked 
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sticks, about 2 ft. high. alongside the beds, light ham linos or cither 
sticks being placed over tliese lengthwise and across, while cadjans 
or oilier material used for shade can he laid oil the top and regu- 
lated or removed as rei)iiired. 

Nursery-, or Propagating-sheds, — III the hill districts some 
protection from wind and rain is usually indispensable. A service- 
able shelter may he afforded by erecting a half-span roof of thatch, 
either over the beds where formed, or in a sheltered corner 
specially sel apart for propagating purposes. The roof should he 
about 3 ft. off the ground at the kick, ahoul 5 fl. in front, and 
facing the morning sun. Such structures are also useful for the 
cultivation of such crops as Tomatoes. Cueunihers, Violets, etc., 
which thrive best under protection. 

PLANT BREEDING 

The term plant -breeding is applied to the improvement of 
plants by producing new strains, whether for economic or 
ornamental purposes. Its effects are of equal importance to 
the planter, farmer or gardener, and upon it depends the profit- 
able cultivation of many crops or races of plants. The great 
progress made in horticulture and agriculture during recent 
years is chieHy due to the patient efforts of the. plant-breeder. 
Briefly stated, the process consists of crossing or hybridising 
selected species or varieties which possess specially useful or desired 
characters, the method of procedure being to transfer the i>ollen or 
male element from the Hower of tiie one plant to the pistil (respec- 
tive organ) of another. By this means, together with the aid of 
high cultivation and a process of careful selection of the best 
varieties, many entirely new races of plants have been evolved. 
Thus have originated most of the choicest (lowers of the garden, 
and the most luscious and productive fruits and vegetables. 

Tntil comparatively recenlly, the possibility of producing a 
hybrid was considered to be. confined to plants of different species 
belonging to one genus, it being geiieridly believed to be impossible 
to produce a cross between different genera. Now, how ever, we 
have bigcneric and mulligeiieric hybrids, and new generic names 
have been created for them. Thus, there is tile O/niwi/r. a cross, 
between a citron and an orange; the Pluntt'of, a hybrid between 
the plum and the apricot. Great advances have been made especially 
in the bigeneric hybridisation of orchids, so that we arc now 
familiar with such hi generic titles as Odiwliiuiti fa hybrid between 
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Odontoglnssum and Coehliod.i), .Uilhiiitnln fa hybrid between 
Miltonia and Coelilioda), Vuylsiekcora (a imiltigeuerie hybrid 
between Milton ia and Odontioda), Lneb-atifleya, and others. (See 
begi lining of Chapter, under St lection amhimtig of used). 

J1EXDBUSM 

The law of heredity known as Mendel's Law. discovered in 
the sixties of the last century by the Arkk. Gkkook Mkxdkl, lias 
now become almost a household word, and may be desert lied as the 
basis of scientific plant -breeding. Until this law was demonstrated 
ail breeding, or cross-breeding, was effected to a large extent in 
the dark, and although as a general rule the peculiarities of the 
present generation might reasonably be expected to reappear in the 
progeny, what would actually happen could only be guessed at 
beforehand. Often when crosses were attempted, although the 
greatest care was exercised, no apparently successful result was 
obtained, the progeny exactly resembling one parent only. Mk.vdkl 
conceived, however, the idea that the puzzling results of cross- 
breeding must lie governed by some settled law. He therefore 
set himself to work to find it out. and in order to (lo so started his 
experiments on the simplest lines he could conceive. He selected 
the various forms of the edible or garden pea on the following 
grounds : FinUy. the flowers of these arc so constructed that from 
the outset their anthers and stigmas are protected from outside 
pollen (which, of course, would produce unwished for crosses) by 
being enveloped in the keel of the flower, and by opening this keel 
lief ore the flower was lully grown, lie could extract the unripe 
pollen-lieu ring anthers and insert instead the ripe pollen he desired 
to use, thus ensuring the desired cross. Secondly, these p hints show 
definite and distinct characters, such as differently coloured flowers, 
and variously coloured and shaped peas, as well as jmds. buuilly, 
as then are annuals, a fresh generation could her obtained every 
year for the purpose of studying and tabulating results, and starting 
fresh experiments. From these experiments MkkujiL discoveied 
that the characters aforesaid fell definitely into two distinct cate- 
gories. viz., (a) thiiiiiuuil and (b) nvesshr. A dominant character 
is one which appears lo the exclusion of the other in the immediate 
offspring of a cross, the character which fails to appear being 
recessive. 

The next discovery was that in a cross involving a dominant 
and a recessive character ; all the offspring resembled the dominant 
one, so that apparently the recessive parent had failed altogether 
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to act, even though it was this parent which bore the seed, for the 
same result occurred whichever was the seed hearer. This first 
family of “dominants" being self-fertilised, the nest reinarkahle 
result was that from their seeds arose two kinds of plants, viz., 
dominants and reeessives. like the gi aiid-pmculs, hut always in the 
proportion of three dominants to one recessive when the average 
of a large number was taken. Here then was an obvious law, and 
long series of crossings and intercrossing* proved that the characters, 
"dominant" or "recessive," never intermingled absolutely, but only 
temporarily ; so that when another period of reproduction occurred 
they were capable of dissociation or segregation. 

“In the reproductive cells." says Du. R. H. Lock, "the domi- 
nant and recessive characters separate completely only on being 
represented in each cell. Such cells occur in equal numbers. 
When the reproductive cells unite they do so at random, so Ural in 
the long run the combination 1)1). 1)H. MX and KR are equally 
recessive. DD is a pure dominant like the dominant parent, and 
will always breed true to this character unless again crossed ; the 
same applies to KR. DR and Rl) which are crosses like the original 
cross; like it they are dominant in appearance, and their further 
behaviour is exactly the same. The apparent 3 to 1 ratio is thus 
explained. It is really a ratio ot 1 ; 2: 1. i.e.. ID: 2 DR: 1 R. 
D and R breed true. DR makes up again like the original cross." 
In Mendel's experiments the same ratios of ‘dominant" and 
"recessive" came out in all eases where sufficiently distinct 
characters presented themselves; and, above all. the same “dominant" 
prevalence in tile first faniilv was found to asserl itself. This, for 
the plant- hreedcr. was in itself an invaluable discovery, since with- 
out this knowledge it often took years to establish a really reliable 
strain. He now knows that, instead of rejecting his ciosses ns 
failures, he has in them probably precisely the cross he desires, 
and has only to cross them again to obtain it in (he succeeding 
family. Furthermore, he now knows exactly how to proceed in 
order to obtain a pure and constant strain on systematic lines. To 
those who may desire to pursue experiments on Mendclian lines, it 
is advisable to point out that it is only by doing so to a fairly large 
extent that this ratio Incomes clear on averaging the results, The 
principle underlying the predominance of the dominant characters 
over the recessive in the results obtained Ills been compared to 
that shown by mixing up a large number of black and white shots 
in a howl, three black and one white, and employing a blind man 
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to pick out four at a lime ; flic law of chance will then determine 
that the groups of four will average oul three Macks to one white. 

Those who desire further information on this interesting and 
important subject should refer to Dr R. H. Lock’s Pamphlets on 
plant-breeding, or, for more advanced iuforinalion, to his hook 
entitled “Variation, Heredity and Involution.” 





CHAPTER VII. 

CULTURAL OPERATIONS 
PUXTIXG 

Planting, or the transference of plants, trees, shrubs, etc., 
from their pots or nursery 1>eds to places in the open ground where 
they are intended lo remain, may usually be dune in the tropics at 
any time, except in the dry season (see under Climate), the most 
essential condition being that the soil be in a moist, though not 
excessively wet, state. In the low-country of Ceylon, planting 
operations may commence at the setting in of the monsoon 
rains, hut should not as a rule be attempted during the mouths of 
January, February, and March. As regards the hill districts, 
however, certain delicate annuals and exotic plants are liable to 
suffer from excessive rain, and these should not lie planted out 
until the burst of the Monsoons (June and October) h;is somewhat 
abated. Except perhaps in very wet weather, a good watering 
should invariably K‘ given lo plants when either planted out or 
transplanted from one place to another. As annual crops should 
be sown in drills, so all shrubs or trees that are cultivated as crops 
should be planted in rows, the plants in each row alternating with 
those in that next to it. 

Holing.— It is very important, especially in poor soils, that 
sufficiently large holes be made in the first place, for otherwise the 
plants are liable to languish and become stunted or irregular in 
growth. The proper size of the hole depends upon the nature of 
the tree to be planted and on the character of the soil. For 
moderate-sized shrubs, the holes should be about 2 ft. in diameter 
and about 20 inches deep ; while for fruit and other trees lliey 
should be proportionately larger. In any case it is well to dig 
large deep holes, and fill to the depth required by the particular 
plant in hand. The soil dial is taken out should he mixed with 
some manure, or any well-decayed organic matter available, before 
filling il in again. It is important that the soil should lie pressed 
firmly about the roots of the plant when the latter is placed in 
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position. Witli most plants it is customary lo /ill in I he soil so (hat 
when quilt; settled if is slightly higher on the surface than the 
surrounding level ; this avoids the risk of stagnant water accumu- 
lating round the* young plant. With coconuts, however, it is usual 
to onlv partially till in the hole when plotting the seedling, so that 
the crown of the latter is left about a foot below the level of (lie 
ground. Not only is the young plant thus afforded beneficial 
shelter, but its roots obtain a deep and firm hold of (he soil, and 
the hole becomes filled up in course of time hy the process of 
weeding and weathering. (Sec CV of Exphwcs, p. 46). 

Puddling roots.~An excellent practice, either in planting or 
transplanting, is to puddle the roots in mud iinmediatelv the plants 
are taken out of the ground. A mixture for puddling may be made 
simply by adding water to some earth, and stirring it until of the 
consistency of thick paint. If the soil be too porous for the. purpose, 
if can he made adhesive by adding cnwdimg or day. By dipping 
the roots in (lie mixture a coating adheres to them which has the 
effect of excluding the air. thus to an important extent keeping them 
moist. This method is especially henHicial in the case of plants 
which have fo be carried over long journeys, or arc unavoidably 
out of the gtouiul for a considerable time; while during a period 
of uncertain rainfall its adoption may be recommended for almost 
any class of plants. 

Transplanting. — It is often necessary in gardens, and even 
on estates, fo transplant shrubby plants or small bees, either to 
more suitable places or for the purpose of filling vacancies or 
replacing weakly plants. In the case of large bushes or spreading 
trees, it is advisable to cut these well back first, so as to reduce 
their foliage or transpiring surface, thus balancing the latter 
with the check received at the. roots. Having well-soaked the 
ground with water, dig a trench round and under the tree or shrub 
so as to leave a good ball of earth adheriug lo the roots. The hall 
with the roots most be kept intact, and if the soil lie of a loose 
nature matting or sacking should he tied around it. By sliding in 
planks underneath, the tree or shrub may then be safely removed. 
This should be replanted exactly at the same depth as it was growing. 
After cutting off any injured portions of the roots, fill in the hole 
with good soil, pressing or ramming if lirmly around the roots as 
you proceed. Finish by giving a thorough soaking of water, 
placing a layer of mulch on the surface ; fix supports round the 
tree to prevent its being moved about by wind, and shade well 
until new leaves have developed. 
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Shading. In the tropics it is absolutely necessary to protect 
young plants, on being lirst put out in the open ground, from the 
powerful lays of Ihe sun, by means of some temporary shade. Even 
when well established, many plants are always liable to he injuri- 
ously affected by direct exposure to the sun during the hot dry 
season, and are greatly henelited by partial shade. For some, 
quick-growing young wops, as Tobacco. Vegetables, etc., it is 
usually sufficient to shade them with any large leaves or fern 
fronds that may Ik* at hand, these being lixed in the ground by 
their stalks and bent over the tender seedlings. Twigs or fern 
fronds which do not readily drop their leaves or leaflets when 
withered are the most suitable for the purpose. The pretty fern 
(ikiihaiid is. for this reason, a most useful plant, its wiry persis- 
tent fronds being especially suited for inserting slanting-wise in tile 
surface of nursery beds. For newly planted seedlings or other 
young plants, plaited palm leaves, especially those of flu* coconut 
IcarJjansI afford excellent temporary shade, the leaves being loosely 
woven into a basket -like shape which is placed over the plant 
and held in position by means of 3 sticks fixed in the ground. 

Watering. — Though it is always best to plant in ramv 
weather, it is often impossible to follow the progress of the elements, 
and as moisture as well as shade is usually a necessary condition 
for newly planted plants, watering by artificial means must he 
adopted when the rain fails. (See I I’d /mi rg of Pol Plan Is). 

Tree-guards and supports. — In public grounds especially, pro- 
tection ol some sort is. without exception, indispensable lo young 
plants which are intended to form useful nr ornamental trees, A 
tenet of the ‘solid’* 01 “male” bamboo forms a substantial protection 
for a time, but the most effectual and durable supports and 
barrier are iron tree-guards ; those in which the uprights are 
pointed at the. top and bent outwards are preferable. In exposed 
or windy situations, it is often necessary to support plants indui- 
dnally, especially those with slender stems, by fastening them to 
firm stakes fixed in the ground. Such support should as a rule be 
provided at the time of planting, and care must be taken that the 
plant does not chafe against it. and that the tie is not left on too long. 

Planting Distances.— The proper distances for planting apart 
vary, of course, according to the nature of the plants or crop, 
and also (o some extent according to load conditions of soil and 
climate. As a general rule every individual plant or tree should he. 
afforded sufficient space to allow of its healthy and profitable 
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development. Such distances, in this work, arc usually given under 
flic different classes mentioned, except where a repetition of 
this is unnecessary or i in practicable, in which case the necessary 
spacing may he inferred from the approximate size of the res- 
pective Species at maturity. When marking out the land for 
planting the rows should he at equal distances apart, but it is 
usually desirable that the distances between the rows be greater 
than that between the plants in the rows, thus facilitating working 
between the rows. The plan known as the ijmimni r, shown in 
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figure, is the proper iiicIIkkI of placing the plants in rows. In this, 
as will be seen, the plants in any row alternate with those in the 
row on either side, while they are also in straight lines in which- 
ever direction looked at. 

TABLE OF PLANTING DISTANCES 


The follow ing table shows the number of plants to the acre 
at distances of one to thirty feet apart, anti the area in square 
feet available foi each plant 


Distaiii* 

Area I'oi 
f;icli plant 
in smmrc 
iVvl. 

Xumkr of 
i>l;mls In 
the am-. 

iiin.iucc 
aivu tin 

Area tor 
each pJaul 
in siinare 

X umber of 
i'lants to 

1 by 1 

1 

-1,1.560 

3 by 5 

9 

4.840 

4 by 4 

lj 

10.360 

3l by 3i 

121 

3,556 

2 by 2 

4 

10,890 

4 by 4 

16 

2.722 

2ihv 2i 

f>! 

6,970 

5 by 5 

25 

1.742 
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6 

by ft 

56 

1.210 

16 by 16 

256 

170 

6 

bv 7 

45 

1.037 

17 by 17 

280 

150 

7 

by 7 

49 

880 

18 by 18 

321 

154 

8 

by 8 

64 

680 

10 by 10 

361 

120 

9 

by 9 

81 

557 

20 by 20 

400 

108 

10 

by 10 

100 

455 

22 by 22 

484 

00 

1J 

by 1 2 

144 

502 

21 by 21 

576 

75 

1.1 

bv 13 

160 

257 

26 by 26 

676 

64 

14 

by 14 

i% 

222 

28 hy 28 

784 

55 

15 

hy 15 

525 

105 

30 by 30 

000 

48 

1 

■’or number 
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n the above table. take the 

square of 

the distance 

apart 

tile trees 
>er of plants 

are required 

t>i stand. 

in feel, into 4 

.151 0 : the 

result is the 
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PRUNING 




There an 

various modes of 

pruning, each class 

of planls 


requiring mure or less different treatment. but the principle under- 
lying all methods is the same. This may be bvielly described as 
the concentration of vigour into certain parts of the plant try the 
cutting away of other portions, either of the stein, branches, roots, 
or leaves. The object in view may be the production of a larger 
yield or better quality of fruits or flowers, straight clean trunks fas 
in limber and rubber cultivation), twisted, or bent stems (tor 
furniture-making. etc,), wide spreading branches (for shade I, or an 
abundance ot young shoots and ioliage, as in Tea cultivation 
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Ijy means of pruning, trees or bushes may be induced to assume 
a form which will not only add to their productiveness, but also 
facilitate the harvesting or plucking of the crop. The plants should 
lie encouraged when young to form an. evenly balanced head, with 
the brandies radiating regularly twin the centre. The more up- 
right and straight a shoot grows, the freer will be (he circulation 
of its sap, and therefore, as a rule, the nioie active its vitality. 
The effect of pruning is analogous to that ot manuring, and this 
fact is taken advantage of when hard pruning is applied Id bushes 
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which become sf tinted or “sick." Pruning may also be resorted 
to in order to rid plants ot certain fungus diseases or insect pests. 

In Cevlon, the pruning of fruit trees is seldom practised, with 
the exception of the Grape-wine in the Northern Province and, to 
a small extent, European fruit- 
trees in the hill districts. 
Although the absence of a res 
ting period in the tropics affects 
the question of pruning, there 
can he no doubt that sonic 
modified form of it to suit local 
circumstances should he adopted in order to maintain the trees in 
a productive condition, and to obtain the best quality of crop. In 
India a similar rffci't to that of pruning is 
sometimes produced by tlic crude practice 
of either stripping olT the leaves, or sub- 
jecting the trees to a “good thrashing," 
as is done in the case of unfruitful Mango 
trees. The latter operation is effected by 
means of a long pliable, hainhoo, and 
alt hough too crude to lie recommended, 
yet its effect in retarding exuberant 
growth, and so tending to fruitfulness, is 
said to he sometimes conspicuous. 

Pruning of Shade or Flowering trees. 

•The object in regard to the pruning 
of these should be to obtain a iorm 
which, while developing the natural beauty 
of the tree, will tend to prolong its life 
and usefulness. Tint longest lived trees 
arc those with a straight, erect and un- 
divided trunk; therefore the production 
of such a form should lie encotuviged 
when the tree is young, by shortening 
back shoots or branches which rival the 
leader, and so direct the vigour of the tree 
to the centre. 

General Principles of Pruning. — The 

following principles are of general 
application, whether for huge or small 
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tret’s : — 

(H Kor fruit trees, thin out branches so ;is to allow free 
access of light and air ; remove all dead wood, snap's, supei lluous 
suekers and shoots. 

(2) Always use a sharp knife or saw, and cut in such a way 
as to ensure quick healing. 

(3) When cutting back lateral branches, always cut at a fork. 

(4) In removing a large branch. saw it off ninthly (cutting 
the mulositle lust, and then the upper a few inches fuilher from 
the stein than the lirst cut I a foot from the trunk, and finally saw 
off and plane the surface of the stump left. 

(.3) Smear coal-tar over the cut surface; otherwise the action 
of sun] i eat may crack the wound, thereby allowing moisture to 
enter and enabling parasitic fungi to obtain a footing. 

((>) When culling brandies, especially large ones, avoid 
leaving stumps several inches long; always cut a branch in a line 
and flush with tire outside of the stem or branch from which it 
springs. 

(71 I he cut should always be made in a slanting or upright 
direction, so as to throw off the rain. 

(H> In general, pruning should be performed when growth is 
least active. 

1‘KCXIXC-SAW. 



Thumb-nail Pruning.- -A term applied to the nipping off of 
the terminal young hnd. as done by the thumb-nail and forefinger, 
being a form of pruning conveniently applied to tender plants, At 
one time it was recommended for young Hevea rubber trees, being 
adopted when the trees were about 10 to 12 it. high, tile object 
being to induce a more rapid growth in girth of the stem and a 
branching top. This, however, is not now generally practised. 

Root Pruning.— This is sometimes employed in the cultivation 
of fruit trees, its object being to counteract a too luxuriant 
woody growth, which results in paucity of fruit. The usual 
method of carrying it out is to cut a trench round the tree at a 
suitable distance from the stem, and as deep as the roots go. All 
the roots as they are found are dcunlv cut, and if a long tap-mot 
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is suspected of entering Hie sub-soil it should he searched for bv 
careful undermining, and severed In the Xortli of Ceylon, where 
the climate is comparatively dry. the practice in regard to the 
Grape-vine is to remove the soil from around the base of the stem, 
and cut away some of the smaller roots. After exposure for a 
week or two the trench is tilled in with manure, which is covered 
over with the soil previously removed. Similar treatment is 
applied in India in the. Mango and oilier fruit-trees. '‘This," saicl 
Knot ingkr. "though apparently opposed to theory, is in fact more 
efficacious in practice, and the trees treated thus hear prodigiously." 

In the cultivation of fruit generally, the 
object should he to encourage the 
growth of librons roots near the surface, 
and prevent the development of strong 
woody roots into the sub-soil. 

Cavities in Tree-trunks. — Very 
often when a tree, lias been long 
neglected, the trunk is seriously injured 
by cavities caused by the decay of dead 
or broken branches, ft is not claimed 
that pruning can remove defects of this 
nature; bul it ran, with proper appli- 
cation, arrest the progress of the evil. 
The edge of the cavity should be cut 
smooth and even, and all decomposed 
matter in the interior carefully removed. 
A coating of coal-tar should then be 
applied lo the surface of the. cavity, 
and the mouth plugged with a piece of 
well -seasoned hard wood, securely 
driven into place, the end of the plug 
being then carefully pared smooth and 
covered with coal-tar. To guard 
against the attacks of inseets or fungi, il is sometimes advisable to 
nail a piece of zinc over the board, in such a way that the growth of 
Hie new wood may in time completely cover it. 

Bark-, or Hide- hound trees. -It is believed that in some 
cases cortical or bark pressure becomes so great as to retard the 
growth of the tree, preventing the formation of the normal amount 
of new wood. In temperate climates this unhealthy condition is 
considered to be indicated by the natural shedding of the leaves 
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being impeded. The remedy adopted is to make longitudinal 
incisions in the hark, without removin'' any tissues. Tliis is 
believed in relieve (he hark pressure, being followed by a natural 
increase in thickness of the affected stem. 

Ring-barking, or Ringing,— These are terms applied to the 
removal of a strip of hark, varying in breadth from a few inches to 
as much as two feet, according to the size of the tree, from near 
the base of trees which it is desired to kill by starvation. It is 
commonly adopted in some countries for killing large, or other 
trees which would be costly to cut down. To lie quite successful 
it must be performed during the period of greatest ami hi a I activity, 
i e., when the sap is up, as it is popularly called, the Uuk being 
then most easily separated from the wood ; the excised hark must 
be cut sufficiently deep to expose the cambium, that is, the bust 
layer or inner hark must be removed, otherwise the operation will 
be ineffectual. The chief effect of lliis is to ait off the downward 
How of sap and food material between tin* lews and the roots. 
Where the trees are required for their limber, the process of 
killing by ring- barking is considered lo improve the qualitv of tin* 
latter, A form of ringing is sometimes adopted lo hasten the 
ripening of fruits, and, as a last resource, to render unfruitful trees 
productive. The principle is also employed in different methods 
of propagation, as a means of inducing the formation of a callus on 
cuttings or layers. 

Pollarding or coppicing is a necessary process in the culti- 
vation ol certain tropical prcxlucts. more particularly of Cinnamon 
and Cinchona. In effect it is also applied to Tea. Coffee, Camphor, 
etc., since it consists of cutting hack the main stem and branches so 
as to keep the trees clwaif, and induce pmdiiclue voting growth. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


CARDEN ADORNMENTS. LABELS. IMPLEMENTS, Etc 

Seats. — These are always an essential part of the equipment 
uf a garden, more especially in the tropics, and it is safe to say that 
much of the enjoyment of the garden depends upon them. Com- 
manding views, overlooking terraces, spots uf special interest or 
attraction — these are the kind of positions where seats should he 
placed, in the low-country they are especially appreciated when 
placed under the shade of trees, arbours, etc. The ground under- 
neath the seal should he gravelled or paved, so as to avoid the 
discomforts of damp jjrass and probable intrusion of land-leeches. 
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ants. He. The form of scat used may van- from a plain wooden 
bench to elaborate cast-iron designs. Rustic scats made of knotted 
brandies, though sometimes much in favour, are usually most 
uncomfortable. The most satisfactory and economical seats in 
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I’eracleniya Ourdeiis consist of wrought -iron ends, with narrow 
strips of wood forming the seat amt hack. All seats, with perhaps 
(lie exception of rustic ones, should he painted, and (his requires 
to he done at least once a year. The most suitable colour, for the 
low-country at any rate, is light-grey. This does not become dis- 
coloured so rapidly as other tints, and in many cases it improves, 
rather than deteriorate, in colour by exposure to (lie weather. Roth 
green and chocolate paints very quickly become dark and dirtv- 
lookiug. Zinc or other good kind should always be used in 
preference to lead paints. 

Adornments. — Gardens in the tropics are as yet seldom 
embellished with such artilieial adornments as statuary, beautiful 
vases, elaborate I miniums, etc., as are met with in gardens of 
temperate countries. Yet other and simpler devices in the form 
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ot arbours, arches, and trellis-covered walks on which ornamental 
creepers or climbers may be trained, lire often adopted, and with very 
pleasing effect. Any adornments used should, as far as possible, take a 
practical form and serve a useful purpose; thus a fountain may be 
utilised for the growth of water plants, rearing fish, etc. ; vases 
should he adopted for the successful display of ornamental plants; 
while pergolas may be made to provide cool shade as well as means 
for the. effective display of ornamental climbers. 

Pergolas. — A pergola consists of an archway over a walk, 
usual! v formed of rough stems and branches of trees, or piers of 
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masonic, on which climbing roses or oilier suitable plants mav 
nimble. Pergolas are especial I v agreeable in the tropics owing to 
the cool shade they afford ; but here the frame- work, to be durable, 
should be of iron (not wood) and covered with open wire-netting. 

A pergola which is much admired in Poradeniyn Gardens com- 
poses a number of holt-iron arches, these being covered with 
different species of Arislolochia (*' Fly-catching” plan Is), Ipouioea, 
Bignonia, Congea, etc. A pergola should for preference he 
on level ground, and not curve or twist ; it may lie of any 
length, hut ought not to be less than 7 ft. wide or 7 ft. high. 

Arbours.— These may be of various designs to suit circum- 
stances. A simple and cheap form may be made of iron frame- 
work, fixed in the ground by means of sections of bamboo, which 
are buried in the earth and then filled with conn-cte ; wire- netting 
is fastened over the iron frame- work, and on this showy climbing 
plants are trained, Arbours made of wood-work, with the sides 
formed of rustic and knotted brandies, and the roof covered with 
shingles, are very appropriate foi the hilt districts. Some pretty 
examples of these may be seen in llakgala Gardens and Xmvura- 
Kiiya Park, in Ceylon. 

Visitors’ shelters. — Xu public garden in the tropics should 
be without some structure that will provide shelter for visitors, and 
this should to some extent be made to combine ornament with 
utility. In Pcradenha Gardens, memorial structures, creeled to 
the memory of past directors, serve the purpose of useful shelters 
to the public. 

Fountains are well adapted to gardens in the tropics, where, 
in the hot season especially, the spray or the rippling sound of 
water is particularly pleasant. The base of the fountain, while 
serving as a useful reservoir, may be turned to good cited In culti- 
vating various water-plants in it. 

Vases for out-door.— Very fair imitation of European vases 
are sometimes made in Ceylon of concrete, from given moulds. 
Good specimens of these mav be seen in the Gordon Gardens, 
Colombo, where thev are very ornamental, especially when tilled 
with well-grown and suitable plants. The Sinhalese potters make 
earthenware urns on elaborate hollow pedestals, which, though 
liked by some people, are very fragile, and only suited to a verandah 
or other position under cover. 
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Pots.— The Sinhalese otters can sometimes turn out very 
satis lael my pots to a given pattern, hut those which they nuke on 
their own initiative are usually ungainly and unsatisfactory, being 
either too deep and perpendicular, bulging in the middle, or dis- 
proportionately narrow at the base, (ioud pots should become 
gradually narrower from the top towards the bottom. If the 
sides are perpendicular, the plant with its ball of earth cannot be 
turned out without breaking the pot. Generally speaking, pots of 
large sizes should not he so deep as they are wide at the top; while, 
on the contrary, the depth of small-sized pots should equal or 
exceed tfu-ir top width, A very common mistake in Ceylon 
guldens is to use pots uuneccssaiily large, loi these are both 
obi nisi \r and unsuitable for the healthy growth of plants. 

Hanging Pots. — These max be made in quite a variety of 
forms. The perforated kind, in which Maiden-hair ferns. Seln- 
ginella, elc.. may he successfully grown, is perhaps the most 
effective. Those made of concrete and studded with pebbles are not 
desirable, being very heavy and devoid of porosity. Very effective 
are the bottle -shaped earthenware unis, around which a layer of 
loamy soil is held in position by means of close wire-netting; into 
tfiis dainty ferns rind suitable plants are dibbled, and these obtain 
a constant and regular supply ol moisUue by absuiplion through 
the urn, which is kept l ull of water. 

Bamboo-pots. — Sections of bamboo, which may Ik* obtained 
of various sizes, with the transverse division left in one end and a hole 
punched through it for drainage, make verv useful pots for certain 
purjvjses. They are extensively used in Peiadeniva Gardens for 
propagating work, and (larger kinds) to some extent as receptacles 
for growing orchids. For the latter purpose they are cut into 
small sections, resembling shallow pai is. several holes being ui;ulc 
in the sides and bottom for aeration and drainage. 

Horizontal hanging bamboos, bamboo vases, etc. — Sections 
of the Giant-bamboo ran he utilised in various ways lor the 
purpose of growing ornamental plants, and also as "flower- vases” in 
comers of drawing rooms, corridors, etc., on temporary occasions. 
Their chief fault is that they are not durable, as even under cover 
they soon split and decay, owing to their being kept in a constantly 
damp condition. As horizontal hanging single joints of any 

large bamboo can be used very effectively. For this purpose leave 
the division in each end intact, cut out one side to about one-third 
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ils diameter, and fasten a wire at each end for hanging by; a 
few holes should be made in ihe intact (lower) side for drainage. 

Tubs. - Wooden tubs, either made for the. purpose, or con- 
sisting of whisky or wine tasks cut into two, make useful recep- 
tacles for growing large plants, as palms, etc. Such tubs should he 
painted green, and raised off the ground by means of bricks placed 
underneath. An iron handle fixed to opposite sides of the tub 
will facilitate the. removal of the latter when necessary. If made 
locally by a carpenter, a simple and effective form is a square tub, 
slightly narrowing towards the base, fastened together at llic 
corners by means of a couple of clamps with pegs at both cuds ; this 
can be taken to pieces or put together when desired, and when 
painted white, with the clamps in green, looks neat and ornamental- 

Tins and metal receptacles are often employed, and some- 
times successfully, for growing plants in, but their use cannot be 
generally recommended. Apart from their ungainly appearance, 
plants cannot be expected to thrive so well in these as in pots 
or receptacles made of a porous material. When, however, only 
tins are procurable and hiivc to be used, a number of small holes 
should be driven into the bottom, and a quantity of potsherds 
or small pieces of brick placed over these lor drainage. 

Seed-pans.— These are most useful in propagating work 
whether for seeds or cut lings. Those usually made in Ceylon are 
circular in shape, and about .1 inches in depth; they vary in size, 
but should not exceed 12 inches in diameter, for if too large, they 
are less portable and are more liable to be broken. 

Seed boxes are especially useful in the hill districts, both for 
raising seedlings under some protection from the weather, and also 
for pricking them off afterwards before finally planting out. The 
boxes should not he more than about i inches deep, and should be 
provided with free drainage. 

Painted puts. — N’ot infrequently one sees in verandahs and 
at railway stations earthenware plant-pots painted in green or other 
striking colours. This is owing to a mistaken idea of artistic beauty, 
as well as to the oriental innate love of striking colours, lhe 
writer recalls a case where a well-meaning garden cooly painted all 
the pots in his charge a vivid pink ! It should be remembered 
that there, is nothing unsightly or unbecoming alxmt earthenware 
llower-pots if kept neat and clean, and that l heir natural colour is the 
most pleasing one. Smearing them with paint destroys their porosity, 
which is an essential quality for the successful growth of plants. 
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PLANT LABELS 

The utility and interest derived from ;i garden, especially a 
public or botanic garden, must to a large extent lie in proportion to 
the use made of neat, legible labels, hearing the names or other 
information of the plants, trees, shrubs, etc. One important fact 
must not. however, he lost sight of, i.e., labels should always be 
made as inconspicuous as possible, for otherwise they are apt to 
become offensive to the eye. Small plants should as far as practi- 
cable have small lalvls in proportion to their size, but the largest 
trees need not have unnecessarily large ones. The upkeep of 
labelling in tropical gardens is a matter of considerable difficulty, 
owing partly to I he attacks of termites, which destroy most forms of 
dead wood, and partly to the liability of metal labels being stolen 
or becoming corroded. Various sorts and designs of Labels have 
been resorted to. and the following are some of the principal kinds 
now used 

Wooden labels. — These aie perhaps the most cumcnicut 
form for ordinary purposes; they may be of any size and shape. 
Gin easily be altered to suit reuuirements. and are neat while they 
last in good condition. Those which are intended to remain in 
the ground should be of the hardest wood. Deal-wood labels in 
the tropics are only suitable for very temporary purposes, as for 
seeds in pans or Iwxes under cover; these being planed, should 
be rubbed over with white-lead paint, as they are then easier to 
write on. look liest. and last longer. Large stout wooden labels, 
made of hard woods, as Pehiiubiya ll’Hiciitm), Shc-oak (CttsunnM), 
Iron-wood (.Ui'.s - w«), l’alu (Mi unisons). are extensively used at the 
Royal Botanic Gardens in Ceylon for trees, shrubs, etc. These 
are painted Mack, and the name printed in white zinc paint with a 
tine brush ; the stem of the label is afterwards dipped in tar. and 
allowed to dry before being put out to the trees. An improvement 
on this form, recently adopted in Ceylon, is lo stamp the name on 
the smoothed surface by means of steel dies, the impressions living 
then tilled in with good white paint. Thus not only does the latter 
remain on much longer, but the impressions if prosily made will 
last almost as long as the label. 

Bamboo-splint labels, — A splint of hard bamboo, with one 
end sharpened for iixiug in the ground, and llic other flattened and 
planed, will make, a cheap and serviceable label. When writing 
upon it, lirst rub some white paint oa the planed surface, and use a 
soft lead pencil. 
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Lead Labels.— This is perhaps tin* best permanent label for 
trees and shrubs, and is used exclusively for such at the Koval 
Girdens. Kcw. It emsists of a piece of slicct-lcarl. about 3 indies 
Jon.it hv ? indies wide, with about l iudi of one Ion if side turned 
over to form a rim. below which 2 holes are pierced for suspending 
by wire. The letters composing the name of the plant, dc., are 
punched in with punch-type, the impressions bein'* tilled with white 
lead or zinc, and the surface afterwards rubbed over vvilli an oiled rag. 

Brick labels. To obviate the destructive effects of termites, 
brick labels, made to a given mould, have for many years been 
largely used in the Botanic Gardens. Ceylon. The lop has a slop- 
ing smooth surface, which is painted black, I lie name and other 
particulars being printed on in white-lead or zinc paint. Though 
this type of label is not durable, it is comparatively cheap and is 
also, of course, termite-proof. 

Zinc labels. Narrow pieces of dear sheet zinc make excellent 
latiels for pot-plants, orchids, hanging baskets, etc., and arc exten- 
sively employed in the Ceylon Botanic Gardens. These are written 
on with an indelible ink, which can be obtained ready made (See 
hith-lib] f Ink , below). 

Sheet-iron labels. — Strips of sheet-iron painted black, with 
the name, etc., written on in while, are said to be often used for 
labels in India. 

The “ Imperishable Stratford” labels. -These excellent labels 
are made in England to order, of almost any size and shape 
required and may include any name, description or notice as may 
he desired ; the names, etc., should be typed when sent to the 
manufacturer with the order. The “Stratford label" is cheap 
while satisfactory, and differs from the "Acme" in being made 
of white melal. with the raised letters in black. These labels are 
largely used for plants and trees in Botanic Gardens in India and 
Ceylon, and also throughout the West Indian Botanic Gardens. 
They may be kept in a legible condition by an occasional cleaning 
followed by a coat ol paint over the raised type, lu order to effect 
the Latter, mix some paint to the consistency of printer's ink, spread 
this out on a smooth hard surface, pass a squeegee over the paint 
and then over the raised letters. 

The "Acme” labels.— These are marie of stout zinc, with 
raised letters on black ground. They arc supported on stiff wire 
stems, or have a pair of eyes for suspending by wire or nailing to 
a wall. 
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Ivorine label. — Tliis label which is a composition of lliick 
pa roll mo n t - 1 i Ice substance, of the appearance ami consistency of 
ivory, is now largely used in Europe for labelling put -plants, 
especially orchids. It is of neat appearance, is said lo lx imperish- 
able and unbreakable, and it can he written upon by either pcrtcil 
or pen. the writing being indelible, except when well rubbed with 
soap. 

Waterproof labels. — For the temporary labelling of plants, 
etc., as in packing them for transport, these labels are most service- 
able and convenient. They are made ol Manila substances, with 
a parchment surface and are easily written upon with ink or pencil. 

Preservatives for wooden labels.— Wooden labels should 
always have the part that is to be lixed in the ground treated with 
some preservative belnre being put out. Various compounds of 
creosote, copper sulphate, carbolic acid, etc., are used for the 
purpose, all with more or less success. Dipping the labels in 
boiling tar. and then plunging them in sand, is adopted with satis- 
factory results in Ceylon. Mu. W. Xock, late Superintendent of 
Hakgala Gardens, found the following method an excellent one : 
Mix fine coal-dust with linseed oil until of the consistency of thick 
paint ; boil the mixture, and while in a state of boiling dip info it 
the part of the label which goes in the ground. When the labels 
are dry, the operation should be repeated. Slightly charring, and 
afterwards tarring, the portion nf the label to lx in the ground litis 
an excellent preservative effect. 

Indelible ink for zinc labels. — A solution of platinum bichloride 
(one tube of 1 i> grains to about 1 )> fluid oz. ot water) forms 
one ol the best and most durable forms of writing tlnkls for 
zinc labels. It can he used either with a sled pen nr a pointed 
piece of ptilm-leai petiole. Special writing fluids may hi; obtained 
from nurserymen, but when neither these nor the platinum are 
procurable, a useful substitute may be made as follows : Take one 
part salamoniac. 1 part verdigris, and 10 parts water; mix well 
together and keep in a glass stoppered bottle ; shake More using. 
A strong solution of copper sulphate will also answer the purpose 
to some extent, but is less eflicient. 
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GARDENS AX D ESTATE TOOLS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 

Though ll»‘ ii m liber of touts actually required for a garden or 
an estate in the tropics is not Urge., there are many which are not 
generally known and which would not only facilitate various 
operations in connection with garden or held work, but also prove 
a considerable saving of labour. The stock-in-trade, of a garden 
coolie is often limited to a nianunoty. watering-pot and a sickle, 
and it is only at the expense of time and labour that he gets over 



tin- work with these. The quality of the work done, however, is 
not alwuvs as it should be. Of late years flic number of useful and 
labour-saving implements for llu* farm and garden has been con- 
siderably augmented, more especially by inventions from America. 
Though manv of these are obviously unsnited to the conditions of 
labour in the tropic's, others are of easy application and effect 
a considerable saving of labour as well as of individual energ\. 
Needless to remark, it is true economy to employ the best and 
most suitable tools. Though the following list includes many that 
are not necessary for a small garden, all are more or less indis- 
pensable in a large or public establishment, while most will also be 
found useful for estate work. 
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Alavangu. or 

Crorvhat - Digging holes, levi ring. etc. - 
Ant -extermi- 
natin' - hMmigating ant nests : very effectual 
Anlipcsl. 1 1 
K n a p-si ek 

sprayer - Kim- ilnkl spraying - 
Auger. "Avva- 

kani .S. (hiring hides in luhs, hnxes. etc. 

Averruncator Sc Tree-primer 
Axe. " 1'nni- 

ilali " I'. - Killing nr cutting trees. chopping w<*xl, etc. 

Basket, gar- 
den. )i;h ul - Galhei ing llimei s. seeds nr vegetal lies - 
Ba>ke1. man- 
ure. '' K <u. - 

dav ‘ ,S. - tarrying inanuie. M>i1. grarcl. etc. 1 1 is carried 

on the head, :tml in the ironies usual! v lakes 
the place of llic wheel -ha now. 

Basket, trail s- 

purl (large)- Removing leaves, grass, light rubbish, etc. 
Bill-hunk, 

•' Wak-pi lii- 
ya •• .S. 

“Vein- 

kalln" T • hupping branches. etc. 

B r a li e h - 

shears - lCxcellent fur eutling stout hraiiehes 
Brnums. 

" Kike! “ S. - Sweeping paths, etc. - 
I>o.. h ass, 

"Kata-ktwsa" 

•V - Cleaning miiercte Ilnurs. etc. • 

II u d rl i n g - 

knife - See under Knife 

Cm whir - See Alavangu 

Dihhei - Making holes (ni plaiiling out seedlings, cut tings. 

etc. .... 
Disc-plough - Set Plough 

Bilging iron - ludispeiisahli- lor rutting turf-edges, as n( paths, 
hells. etc. 

Kdgi rig- she- 
ars - Fur trimming grass-edges ,,f palhsnr hnrik-is 

Flhiu-i -gath- 
ering s c i s- 

sors - (especially ciiiiveiiienl fnmitling llnwersuf thorite 

plants. - 

Fork, digging 

'■ Mill 1 1 tun " 

S. - Digging earth, liirning manure, etc. 

Du., weeding Weeding ami forking up surface soil 


AlWMinuli - 
1’iiiT i varying 
ruvi intim* ti» 
uu;i)i1y.) 

li s 

I 50-4 5(1 
75(H) 

(41 (X! 

I 50 :-5tl 

IMII-4-UI 
0 75-1 (HI 

DJ5-055 

0 75 

<>00-8 00 
01 0 IM5 

1 ‘(i5- am 

o 50 

200- .V00 
ft(Ht-7'00 

.VI 10-5 5tl 

2'()0-.V0() 

tV60 


-•MMi.ri.i5K: l I'rmi. 
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KiiUhiiS 
Vtiin -nVir 

Kniif-piekr r . 
' Kekki M S. 

(» ink::i cn 

ginc 


(doves, prun- 
ing 

(Wild -stone - 
tir libber, va- 


H a m in c r. 
"Miltiya" S. 
Da. sledge - 
H a n cl- c a i t, 
"Ath-i:a i ;i- 
thiu” S. 

Hoe, Dutch 
or thrust 
Hoe. draw - 
Do., gruh - 
Do., roller - 
Hone, or 
sharpening 
slime 

Knife, bud- 
ding:" IVlii- 


I)o.. grans: 
sickle, or 
liook. "I)c- 
ketha".S, . 


Do., pruning 
or grafting - 
Dilddt?, step; 
" I n n y - 



mower 
Dawn sprink- 
ler 

Daw., -need-' 
m or Daisv- 
grnhher 


I’Mipieic lor u liidi jHl.-nilk ii«-i| 


Picking In lit im Dowers) from branches that are 
not easily accessible. 

A water-harrow with .1 force pump and hose, 
Mosl useful for syringing. sp raving. ,» w: i(er- 
ing plants over liead. 

Knahlmg spiny plants being pruned <,r handled 
with ease. 

Indispensable for sharpening tools, 

A draught implement, with or without wheels, 
and tarnished with several long broad teeth, 
used tor cultivating or forking up the soil bet- 
ween crops. 

Miscellaneous 

I flea king large stones, splitting logs. ele. 


Serviceable for removing plants, soil, manure, etc. - 

Weeding l<x>se paths, beds. ele. 

I'seful for weeding, earthing lip imps etc. 

Digging, cutting trenches, etc. 

Snitahie fur Wrrding soil soil or gravellv walks 


Accessary f<»r sharpening small tools 


Budding plants. A small blade, with a white han- 
dle reduced to an edge at the end. 


fsed for cutting grass, rice eiops. ele . instead of 
scythes, ■ 


Pruning, grafting, etc. 


Kssenlial for reaching trees, tall shrubs, etc,; in- 
dispensable ina garden. 

Sec inowing'in.idiinc 

r set id lor watering lawns, ilmver-hcds. etc. 


lixt railing deep-roofed weed*, as " Wadi " 

S SlSH Al.l-NK ; 1' T.HIU- 


Ai'orwimaic 

I’di'c I Varying 
:nx«ritin.i! | (l 
<n:i litvi. 

Ns 

roti-joo 

150 (X> 

2'MI 

JS'fkl 

l’yo-.wioo 

l 00-2 00 
<12.5 per Ih. 

f>,v(K)-8<)'(HI 

0/5 
o-mi 
] 25 

Mm 

0 50- 1 all 

.'(km mi 

(V75 

. 150 - 4 ( 8 ) 

“'00-12 00 

7 'tlO 
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Nani.-. 

Knplfeli S (“iirruisc Inr which j&twallv iistil 

Ynnanilir 


Mallet, or ks. 

W O O (1 C u 

hummer. - Driving stakes into the ground, etc., also breaking 

ii)' hard soil-dock - - 0 50 

M a in 111 0 1 v 
" ['della " .V 
‘ Maillot y"7‘. 

Kodak. Hind Digging, weeding. Sc.; Hie most general imple- 
ment used by lain Hiring coolies, with the blade 
at risrlit angles to the handle, 

M amino ty- 
fnrk. ” Polia- 
ra-mulluwa" 

S. • Digging, grubbing, stacking manure. Sc. 

Mattock - Cutting roots in digging . r trenching 
Monkev- jack See stump Extractor. 

Mowing- 
machine. 

chain gear - Mowing lawns ; indispensable in a large garden 
Do., cog- 
wheel geared Light and poi table. : suitable lor small garden. 

Measuring 

tape - Measuring plots, timber. Sc, - 
Nail extractor I'seinl lor opening cases c-.\l l ading nails, Sc. 

Oil-can. Tel- 

ketuliva '' S, S' ecessarv for oiling mowing-machines. Sc. 

Pea \ y. or 

” Caul-dogs." leveling laige logs, slmies. Sc. 

Pick (both \ 

ends point- ' Loosening hard soil in trenching, picking 
ed): Pickaxe. 1 raids. Sc. 

"Piekasia'LS. ’ 

Pland I r. cul- 
tivator - An eveellenl condiiiialioii of tools. as drill, gruh- 
her. drill -harrow, surface scantier, hue. ridge. 

Sc. - - - - WOtl 

Pliers, wire- 

cutting - Straining, cutting wires. Sc. • - - I 'fltl 


Plough; "X.i- 

gula " -S. - Ploughing paddy fields or other sort ground, 

• 2 50-20 00 

Plough, di se- 
ll r harrow Adapted for hullock draught, suited to upiui frer 

- 1 25 00 

" Porawa " S. See Axe 

. __ 

Posthole- 

digger - Digging holes for fence posts or lot plants. 

• (V5C) 

Rain-gauge - Measuring raiolall 

• 700 

Rake, daisy - Pur cutting the llowcis off dwarf -growing weds, 
so as to pi ex cut seed-prod ncl ion. 

- 250 

Rake, iron - Indispensable for smoothing Die surface of seed- 
k*tk paths. Sc. • 

- o- 45- 1 nn 

Do., h a v . 

(wooden or 

wire) - Raking grass or leaves off lawns. 

- II75-I -on 


- l'(H) 

- 100 
•, 200 

• oiroo-150-oo 
-. 1800- .WOO 

- .oo-.voo 

• 450-700 

• 1'5<i 

• .VOO 

- PM) 


Anmniinate 
price (vxninA 
accordina t<t 
j uniilHr.) 


S sisii.ir.KsK ; 7 Tamil 
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Xame. .li'i'imiiiiiiie 

ICnslish it PiiniiM-hir ivliich rttncndlv used V""- 1 ' kaiyiini 

Wrnacnhr .uiniiliii* In 

quality.) 

Ks. 

Ratiia. - An excellent kin" material. much used in gardens 

in Europe. - 7d. per lb, 

Reel, garden Au iron reel with stout cord ; indis|ieiisalile in 

making or mainlaiiiiugstraightornirvcdedges. • 173 

Roller, gni'd- 

den - Rolling and .levelling paths, lawns, greens, etc. 35 00-60 00 
Root-puller • l'nlling out plants with long tap-roots from lawns. • 150 
Saw, hand • Cutting branches, pruning, etc. - - l'50 

Do., pruning 1 A variety of saw with a short, narrow blade l 50 

Do., cross-cut Cutting logs, trees, etc. • ■ • 150 

Scrape, weed- 
ing - Used hv coolies for keeping down weeds among 

Tea. etc. - - . ‘ - 023 

Scythe - Host serviceable for cutting long grass or corn. 

A small pattern can he worked successfully hv 
coolies. - 6 '50 

Scythe -stone Sharpening scythes hy drawing it lightly along 

each side of hlade alternately. - • O'jtO 

Secateurs, or 
p r u n i n g 

scissors - A powerful little instrument for use in one baud 

in pinning. .... 150-3 '0(1 

Sccd-so w c r . 

liddle-bow - Sowing seeds broad cast - - .650 

Shears, hed- 
ge-cutting - Indispensable for maintaining neatly kept hedges. 

and useful lor clipping bushes generally. 3‘5ft-7'5(l 

l»n. spring 

or sheep - Popular with coolies for trimming grass verges. 2 '00 

Shovel, " 1 s - 
k o pa v -hen- 

da ” S. - Removing' gravel, earth-work. etc. - - 2'{X)-3'(K) 

Sieve. ' Pen- 

ura v " .S. - Silling soil, etc. fm pilling composts. Thcieare 

difterenl sizes, Ironi J to 1 meli niesli. - 3 50-6 00 

Soil stirrer. 

or aeratin' - A mill al fin k u illi revolving arms set at different 

angles. ----- 800 

S p a n ntr. 

shilling - Adjusting nuts, lawn-mowers, elc. - - 5'(Xi 

Spirit-level - Taking levels of plots, mads, buildings, etc. .TOO 

Spade. 1 Is 

Icopay " V. - Mixing or turning soil, cutting turf, earth, etc. 

Small light spades only are suitable for coolie 

labour. ----- t‘75-3'00 

S p r a y e r , 

Knapsack - See Antipest. - • - ... 

-Stump ext mo- 
tor, or Mon 

key -jack - An excellent implement S< ir extracting tree-stumps 

or roots. • 150 00 


y— sish.ii.ksk j t--Ta.mii.. 
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Xante. , 

liutilish & ! I’un'osc (or svlticb itriwatly ute.l 

Vern.uiil.ir ! 


Sul]' hurntor. 
or p o w cl k i’i 

sprayer •; Distributing sulphur i»v tohaeeo powder on plants 
affected with mildew insert pisls. - 

Syringe, gar-! 
den: “Vis . 
thi • k ood u- 

w.» " S. Squirting or spraying water on plains, fxtlli lor 
j cleansing them and :in listening the atmosphere : 
! also spray ills; with insecticides 
Trir-prancr-- Pruning tall shrill's or trees. 

Trowel." Kn- : 


Ani'nijuiiiati' 
jtttunlinfi hi 

I’i S. 


M'lHl 


(riX)-l(VOO 

7*511 


da-sknppay 'I 

,s‘. Planting out small plants. 

Vergin'* she- 
ars ■ Sec Edging shears. 

IV uteri ng- 
can. " Wain-' 
ra-keiidiya" , 

.S. :ln daily use tor watering plants in pots. I eds or 

borders: 2-gallon capacity is a most convenient 

Do. rose - Forming a spray from a ualeiing van ; should 
consist ni brass, with the perforated face re- 
movable bv a screw. 

\V edges, 
steel. "Kuo-. 

niva".S. - Splitting logs. etc. 

Weeding' 

iork. hand • Stil ling snriace oi beds or borders. 

W cedi n g 
fork and hoe 

combined Weeding. - 

Do. hook •: I'seinl in weeding imky soil • 

Wrench •: See Spanner 
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0 25-1 00 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LAYING OUT A GARDEN 

How to lay out a garden is often a more vexing problem than 
how to manage when accomplished. Rut it is well to remember 
that however much, the success of a garden depends upon its 
original design and apportionment, the work of laying out may be 
said to be a progressive one, :uid am hardly ever lie considered to 
have attained a finished state. It is in this fad that much of the 
charm of gardening lies,— the ever-varying opportunities of effect- 
ing changes and carrying out new ideas. In giving the following 
suggestions, it must be remembered that no hard and fast rules can 
be recommended for application in all cases, as so much depends 
upon local circumstances, the climate, lay of the land, supply of 
water, labour available, etc. 

Position. — A favourable position may lie. said to he the most 
v aluable asset that a garden can possess. Yet much am be accom- 
plished, with properly directed effort and a due expenditure of 
money, in overcoming serious obstacles and physical advantages; thus 
a wilderness may sometimes he converted into a delightful garden or 
a most pleasurable resort. One of the first considerations should 
naturally be. how to transform and beautify present conditions 
with the least possible expenditure of time and labour. It should 
he remembered that it is often easier to beautify an ugly object 
than to rcmpve it, and that immovable obstacles may sometimes be 
turned into ornaments. In commencing a garden, the mistake is 
sometimes made of cutting out all the existing vegetation, for- 
getting that this, although it may be '' jungle.” may not only have 
certain ornamental features, but will also furnish useful shade or 
shelter until at least other trees will liave Intel time to grow up. 
Moreover, where virgin vegetation exists, a good effect may be 
quickly obtained by isolating it in clumps, or separating shapely 
trees to form solitary specimens, levelling and turfing the ground 
between. Details am be attended to later, mid a choicer variety 
of plants may gradually take the place of the less desirable ones. 
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Water-supply, -This is an essential provision for every Harden, 
and the laying out or arrangement of the grounds nuisf to some ex- 
tent lie modified in reference lo it. In the low-country of Ceylon, 
the garden is usually supplied from a well; up-country, a diverted 
stream or specially constructed channels generally meet require- 
ments. It is important thal the source of supply should be placed 
where the water will have the readiest access cr be easiest carried 
to all parts of the garden. If a well, it should be somewhat con- 
cealed from view by having shrubs or trees planted around. 

Preparation of the ground. — The ground must be thoroughly 
trenched and drained, the soil being turned over lo a depth 
of 16 or 18 inches, and all large stones, roots or other obstructions 
removed. A certain amount of levelling will be necessary, it being 
important to obtain, a uniform, even surface with a fine tilth. The 
texture and nutritive condition of the soil should, according to its 
needs, be improved by the addition of suitable mauurial material. 
If the land he steep, it should, be formed into terraces, which lend 
themselves lo a very pleasing effect. 

Designing.— When a clear conception is obtained of what is ac- 
tually desired, a sketch or diagram, however crude, should be made 
in order to materialise the minds' plan. 
The ground may thus be easily apportion- 
ed, and spaces allotted to the various pur- 
poses as may he required. This will not 
only save time and labour, but probably 
also confusion and disappointment later on. 
At the outset it is essential to distinguish 
between the front and back of the garden. 
The main features should lirst he marked 
out, starling with the drive or leading 
walk, followed by the secondary walks; 
these as well as the borders, etc., may 
easily be traced on the ground by means 
of string and wooden pegs. 

Planting out.— In the low-country, the lirst attention must be to 
provide a certain amount of shade or screen where such do not al- 
ready exist ; while at the higher elevations it is equally important to 
furnish shelter against strong winds by means of wind-breaks in (he 
form of trees supplemented, when necessary, by hedges and shrub- 
beries. The selection and planting of suitable plants to meet these 
requirements must, therefore, have the first consideration. 
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Walks and Paths.- -These, it lias been said, are a necessary 
evil in a garden ; yet in the tropics, as ladies especially will admit, 
they axe very indispensable, owing to the presence of land-leeches, 
ants, eta, which infest the grass at different seasons. Though essen- 
tially for convenience, paths may, however, be made to contribute 
to the general effective appearance of a garden. But they should 
not be nude for appearance alone, and only where actually required. 
Their width should depend upon the importance of their position, 
a breadth of 4 to 5 ft. being a good average size for a small garden. 
The main walks should lie wide enough to allow of at le;ist two or 
three persons walking comfortably abreast, and in the more exten- 
sive gardens or parks they may well be from 10 to 15 ft. in width. 

The Long Walk at Windsor 
Castle in England is about 50 feet 
wide and two miles long. In large 
or public gardens in the tropics, 
where walking is ofteu an exer- 
tion, (he principal walks should be 
ahout 12 feet wide, as in Pern 
deniva Gardens, and be open to 
carriages and motor cuss. It is 
an invariable custom with the 
garden cooly in Ceylon to make the 
paths absurdly narrow and nu- 
merous, Ills object usually being to 
make a garden of paths, rather than 
of flower-beds, borders and lawn. 
In making paths, agnodfouiulatiuu 
and drainage are essential. 
Having removed Ibe surface soil, 
place a layer of drainage material 
(stones, broken bricks, etc.) in the 
bottom; cover this with coarse 
binding gravel, and roll or stamp thoroughly, watering well mean- 
time ; finish off with a layer of finer gravel firmly beaten down. It 
is often advisable in the tropics, owing to the heavy plumps of rain 
so frequently experienced, to make a small parallel side dram on 
either side of the path, below the level of the latter, leaving a sir ip of 
turf 110 ( less than 12 inches wide between the. drain and the path ; 
small sloping channels should at intervals lead into the side-drams, 
so ;us to facilitate the escape of surface water during heavy rainfalls, 
ftiths should not be of too sleep a gradient, or (hey will be liable 
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to get washed away by heavy rains. This Gin be obviated on steep 
slypes by introducing graceful curves nr (lights of easy steps ; these 
will also render the path pleasanter to walk upon. To maintain 
the paths in a clean and even condition, free from weeds and 
hollows, is a matter of the first importance. The grass verges 
should always be cut evenly and straight, not notched at the edges, 
and this can lies! he done by edging shears. Weedy paths, with 
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crooked margins, give an unfavourable impression of their surround- 
ings, however well-kept these may be. 

Draing and Culverts.— Provision for the escape of waste or ex- 
cessive rainwater must have early attention, for even the most absorb- 
ent and best drained soils arc liable to be Hooded, or, if on a slope, 
to serious slips or wash -away by the heavy showers character- 
istic of a tropical climate. Paths, roads, terraces, etc., must 
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therefore luve ample surface drain- 
age ; good culverts, with a cemented and 
sloping foundation, should lie made wher- 
ever the water is liable to accumulate It 
is advisable to build at the higher curl of 
each culvert a silt pit; this will not only 
collect the washed -away gravel, which 
may again he used on the paths or marls, 
but also prevent leaves and rubbish from 
entering and choking the culvert. Small 
surface channels, as inconspicuous as 
possible, should be made wherever a 
surface-wash is liable to occur, whether 
in the flower or vegetable-garden, or 
elsewhere. 

KLOWKR GAKDKX 

Background.- -Though a. special 
background is not always necessary, its 
presence as a rule does much to enhance 
llie beauty of the flow ei -beds or lawn in 
the foreground. Thus a bank of mixed 
tall foliage and flowering shrubs serves 


KDooui surahs the purpose to advantage, the taller 
of phuits being placed at the hack 
gradually smaller ones towards the front In this way ; 
plants, when (hey have grown up to form a sloping bank. \\ 
seen at once from the front. 

the tidier plants should of 
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the centre. 


Bedding, Grouping, etc. As a general rule, either flowering 
or foliage plants iookmost effective when massed separately in large 
beds or groups, or in rows, circles, or irregular patches as compo- 
nent parts of these. Frequently, however, the effect is more 
pleasing by mixed planting according to a definite colour arrange- 
ment, the beautv of many species being thus enhanced both by 
contrast and harmony with surrounding flowers or foliage. Tlie 
beds or borders used should lie of simple designs, like the 
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he pi iced too closely together; sufficient space must he left to 
enable the coolies to work them, and for spectators to walk com- 
fortably between them. The ground- work should, as far as possible 
be of Lawn, which if well-kept will always afford the most beautiful 
setting. Plants of even mediocre quality will present an effective 
appearance when set in a well-kept green sward. If the grounds 
he large enough to admit of it, the grouping of the larger plants, as 
palms, slirnlis, etc., in what is aided the “natural style" has much to 
recommend it. In this the objectis to group the phuits harmoniously, 
according to their habit, colour of flowers or leaves, forming 
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them into isolated dumps to suit the contour of the ground. 
Keeping this idea in view, irregular clumps planted at the bends 
and curves of walks or drives may lie made to present a pleasing 
effect. Tt should, of course, be. remembered that violetit contrasts 
of colour are at all times objection- 
able. In order to enhance the effect 
of either beds or borders, it is well as a 
rule to raise the soil well in the centre. 

Massing and isolating Clumps. 

As bas already teen raid, many plants 
which are comparatively inconspicuous 
individually, may present a striking 
effect when planted in masses, whether 
they he "foliage" or "flowering" plants. 
Tims, a very ornamental display may 
be made by isolated clumps of a suitahle 
combination of foliage plants, such as 
Palms, Helicouias, Can mis, variegated 
grasses, Caladimns, variegated Pine- 
apple, etc. These have also the recom- 
mendation that, when once planted, 
they do not require much attention or 
frequent renewals. 

Ribbon Borders.— Although plant- 
ing in lines or rings is as a rule, to be 
avoided, vet a ribbon border in which 
a suitable blending of colours is obtain- 
ed in this fashion, has a pleasing effect. 
This is all the more striking when 
earned out on a fairly long and broad 
si retch of border or even laige bed; but, as already stated, it 
should be remembered that violent contrasts of colour, which arc 
here liable to occur, should be avoided. 

Foliage plants for colour effect.-— In a garden where a con- 
tinuous rather than a periodical display is aimed at, free use must 
be made of striking foliage plants. These may, in fact, be arranged 
so as to present by their striking colours an elfect similar to flower- 
ing plants. It is to such foliage plants that much of the line effect 
of the floral section in Pemdeniya Gardens, Ceylon, is due. 
Flowering plants should, however, find a place when suitable kinds 
are obtainable, and it is well to remember that these make the 
most striking display when each kind is grown by itself, instead of 
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mixed with others. [.hi fortunately, in the tropics the Dowering 
ix?rimi of many of the most showy plants is of so short a duration 
that they are nut suited to situations where a continuous ornamental 
display is desired. In gardens at the higher elevations, however, 
a beautiful display of flowering annuals may be obtained through- 
out the dry season, while various bulbous plants and others present 
a showy appearance during the in ter veiling period. 

Ferneries.— See under Ferns. 
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Banks or Double-cuttings, which usually occur in a garden, 
may lx- so treated as to render them interesting in themselves, and 
to (treat lv enhance, the lieauty of their surroundings. Where sufli- 
cienlly sfiadcd, they may lx occupied by a pleasing variety of ferns, 
small foliage and llower plants, which should be planted in pockets 
tilled with rich hiimous soil. If the ground be iiuicli exposed, it 
may he either covered with smooth turf, or planted with showy 
forms of sun-loving creepers. An excellent example of u charming 
huik of the former type may lx seen skirling the entrance drive to 
Hakgala Gardens, uncler the shade of Cuprcssus irees. 
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Ornamental Water— Witter ill almost any twin adds greatly 
to the attractiveness of a garden, park or pleasure ground. It should 
be introduced it practicable, when not alreiidy present, and 
advantage should he taken of the opporfimify it affords of lending 
distinctive charms to the vicinity. Asa rule, an expanse of water 
is most suitable in a hollow, in imitation of nature, and should not 
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be too close to the dwelling house. An island with an irregular 
outline and planted with suitable trees, shrubs, and perennials has 
a pie; using effect, so long as it does not look too artificial. The 
water margins should not be too thickly planted with trees or shrubs, 
and, in order to provide a mirror for the reflection of the banks, at 
least two-thirds of the water surface should be kept dear of foliage 
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or other vegetative growth. Rippling streams 
or cascades in it garden have it charm all 
their own, and should be introduced when- 
ever possible. 

LAWNS: THEIR MAKING 
AND UPKEEP 

Tt lias been well s;iid that a lawn is to a 
garden what a background is to it picture. 
An expanse of smooth and green sward has 
a special and distinctive charm ; it enhances 
the beauty of surrounding objects, whether 
they be trees, shrubs, or (lower-becls, and 
forms a most pleasing adornment to a bun- 
galow or dwelling house. In making a lawn, 
it is essential that the ground lie first properly 
prepared, the surface being thoroughly dug 
or trenched and uniformly levelled, all stones, 
roots and similar obstacles heing raked off. 
If the nature of the ground requires it, pro- 
vision must be made for drainage and for 
the escape of excessive rain-water, lint if the 
ground be undulated, or the subsoil of a 
gravelly nature, artificial drainage may not 
he necessary. If the soil lie very poor, the. turf is liable to become 
patchy in dry weather ; therefore a layer of good soil or compost 
should be laid on llie surface. In order to ensure a uniform or 
level surface, pegs should be driven into the soil at the extreme 
points, and intermediate pegs at regular distances between these; 
the desired level or gradient from peg to peg can ties! be obtained 
by means of a spirit-level and a long piece of wood having a 
straight edge. 

Turfing. — Laying turf by hand is the quickest and. for the 
low-country the most satisfactory method of forming a lawn, 
sowing seed being generally somewhat precarious. The turves 
should in: obtained from close-grazed pasture land, and cut as 
nearly as possible of uniform thickness. This is best done hv a 
spade, or (letter still hv the implement lurf-cutter, # though for 
ordinary purposes a mammoty will answer the purpose, and this is 
the easiest tool for coolies to handle. The turf should be used 

* In Rutland a horse-drawn turf milting machine is sometimes used which, il is said is capable of 
ending at the rale of 1 an acre of Inrf a dty. 
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fresh, and the soil worked in between them to (ill np all 
interstices, finally sprinkling some, fine soil on (he surface and 
finishing it in. The turves being beaten down into position with 
a Hat heavy piece of wood, the whole surface should be thoroughly 
rolled over and watered. 

Turf grafting. — In the case of a large area, or when turf or 
labour is scarce, economy of both may be effected by laying the 
turves, or portions of these, a foot or more apart, sinking them 
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level with the surface. The intervening space may l>e sown with 
seed, or grass roots may be dibblecl in. the whole surface being 
then watered and rolled. 

Other Methods.— Another economical and successful method 
of forming a lawn is, Inn ing brought the soil to a fine tilth ;md uni- 
form level, to obtain the best grass roots from a close-grazed 
pasture land (choosing wet weather for the purpose), and dibble 
these in the ground a lew inches apart, afterwards rolling and water- 
ing the surface. A method which is said to he successfully adopted 
in Northern India is described thus : “ Pull up a quantity of grass by 
the roots, chop it tolerably line, mix it well in a compost of mud ol 
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about the consistency nf mortar, and spread this out thinly over the 
ground where (lie lawn is lequired.’ 1 This, however, would not be 
suited to wet climates, where a ! single heavy shower might wash 
the preparation away. 

Lawns by Seed-Sowing, — Although lawu-niaking by sowing 
seed is not usiially satisfaetoiy in the low -country, at higher ele- 
vations, where certain English lawn-grasses will thrive, it is often 
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very successful, as may be seen in sonic gardens and greens 
at Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon. Iti the low-country, however, a uniform 
green sward can seldom lie obtained by sowing seed, owing 
partly to the rapid growth of weeds, prevalence of bird and 
insect pests, and the liability of the seeds to being washed away 
by heavy rain, or exposed to severe drought. Whichever method 
is adopted, the margins of walks and llower beds should always be 
laid with a continuous belt of turf, even if it be but a foot in width. 
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Up- keep of Lawns. —The success of a lawn depends upon its 
proper up keep ; it should as far as practicable la; kept free of 
weeds, mowed at brief intervals with a mowing machine, and never 
allowed to produce seed-stalks or wear a neglected appearance. A 
heavy roller should ho used frequently, but not when the ground is 
either very wet or unusually dry. A mower should not he employed 
until a firm green sward has been formed, the grass at first being 
cut by a scythe or sickle, so as to encourage the mots to spread. 
When lawns- becomes inpoverished, atop-dressing of a rich com- 
post, consisting of fine loamy soil and wcll-rotlcd manure should be 



given, this being raked well in, and the surface afterwards rolled 
and watered. The dressing should uol he sufficient fo completely 
hide the grass from view. An application of artificial manure may 
be given when needed, nitrate of soda (at the rate of about one lb. 
per 40 square ward) being considered very good for the purpose. 
Other suitable stimulants are. a mixture of 3 1b. basic slag and 2 lb. 
kainit per 40 square yard, or * lb, sulphate of ammonia for the 
same area. 

Enemies of Lawns. — Not the least formidable of these is 
the pernicious termite or while-ant. whose ' nests” should be 
looked for and destroyed at the earliest signs, either by digging 
them out, or pouring poison, or pumping poisonous fumes, down 
their crevices. The “uif -exterminator 11 (see under insert Pests) is one 
of the test means ycl discovered for destroying them. Certain 
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weeds are particularly partial to lawns, one of the worst being the 
Elephant's foot" {Ekphaufopm sat far), These should be dug up 
by a spud or daisy fork : ” or the plants may be killed bv dropping 
poison into their centre. Worm-casts in lawns are particularly 
objectionable. Yet their presence might be regarded as beneficial 
rather tfian otherwise, for worms are the mums by which nature 
manures the grass and drains the surface; moreover, their presence 
is a sign ot good soil, as their food consists of decayed vegetable 
matter, which after being digested is ejected in the form well known 
as worm-castings. Watering the soil with Vaporite, or with a weak 
solution of ammonia or lime water, will cause the. worms to come 
to the surface, when they should be collected and destroyed. 

Suitable grasses tor lawns.— As to wliat constitutes the best 
grasses for lawns, much depends on climate and local conditions. 



The “ Dooh-grass “ iCyuodon dridylon) is a favourite for dry regions, 
as on the plains uf India, while the Love-grass or “Tuttcri 11 
(Ciirysopogou naaiialns) forms excellent turf in the moist low- 
country. in spile of the objection to it when allowed to flower and 
seed, owing to its sharp hooked awns which adhere to and pene- 
trate one’s clothes. The ordinary self-formed turf on the lawns in 
Peradeniya Gardens has l teen found to consist chieHy of the 
following \~-Clnysopogau ndrulalui ( " Love-grass ” or “ Tuttcri " ). 
Isclutciinim ('Hi it re (“Rat-tana"). Solaria glaum (“Kawnlu"). 
Pa ni at in smigiiiitnle , Sporobnlns (Hander, and the clover-like 
Demotiiunt Iri/lormn (“ Hiii-imcUi-piyiili" ). I’nder tlie shade 
of trees the principal turf-grasses arc Paspahm eaujugaluiit, 
Ptmiatm Irigottum, Opl imams rmpasitus and A pi tula m islaid. The 
grass known local I y as the "Barbadoes Sour grass," and in the 
Philippines as “Bitter grass" (Ptispahtin conjugal uni), is an 
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in h-oduced species f mm Ike West Indies; it lias become completely 
naturalised in Ceylon, being specially adapted to shady situations, 
and when kept closely cut forms very fair turf. Certain English 
grasses will thrive at the higher elevations in well- prepared ground, 
and grass seed mixtures adapted for particular purposes may be 
obtained from seed-merchants in Europe or Australia. 

HEDGES AND- -BOUNDARIES 

For several reasons a ’garden in the tropics should be enclosed 
by a hedge or fence, that is if exclusion of cattle and other vermin, 
slielter from wind, and privacy be considered essential. Well- 
kept hedges arc ornamental as well as useful ; they form protective 



boundaries, shut oft pi'irate ijiiailers, divide portions when necess- 
ary las the Kitchen-garden fmm Die Flower-garden), or conceal 
unsightly parts. A large number of plants are adapted for forming 
hedges, and the suitability of each kind depends upon the. purpose 
and locality for which it is required. For an effective hedge of 
coloured foliage, such plants ns Acalypha, Croton, hum, Pisouia, 
Cordylme. etc., either mixed or singly will supply all that can he 
desired; whilst for a hedge of (lowering plants, different varieties 
of Hibiscus, lx ora, Poinseltia. Timnbergia credit, etc,, make a 
striking display. In many cases a hedge may be formed by simply 
planting cuttings where they are required to grow. It is always 
advisable to give a hedge a good foundation, i.c., a trench dug deep 
and tilled in with good soil ; otherwise gaps or unevenness of 
growth are likely to occur. When a hedge bis to answer the pur- 
pose of a barrier, a good plan is to run a few strands of barbed wire 
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along the centre; nr, if the wire-fence is already in position, the 
hedge may be planted (or sown) by its side ; otherwise (lie fence 
may be Insuit itied or concealed by growing sonic ornamental 
climbers over it. An excellent barrier hedge may be formed by 
means of some formidable prickly plant, us Yucca, Agave, etc. 
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Certain plants, as the " Mad ms- thorn," form (he liest hedge 
when started from seed sown in situ. In trimming a hedge, it 
should always be remembered to keep it narrower at the top than 
at the bottom, otherwise it becomes bare and leafless near the 
ground. 
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SELECTED 1 1 EDGE- l , l»AN 1 'l'S FOH THE LOW-COI'XTRY. 


llmv 

Xante pmpa- Hcmarks. arprivcinwk Vu-iithl. i-fc. 


. 1 uu'id if’lhtcMxpInilti "Bull’s 

horn Arseni." 

s 

Slow -gi owing. 4-0 It. 

AfDhflht. different varieties. 

e 

Quick -growing. 10-15 ft- coloured 

.-IjdifiV tiuifrii’tiud iMW/Jir/rf. 

" American Aloe." 

S iV Sit. 

foliage. 

Slow -growing. 5-0 It., oniameiital 

Ai'tilhi filniMit i. 

c 

and barrier. 

Quick-growing. 6-8 ft., handsome 

.1. -iiiiiltoxlii. 

c 

feni-like foliage. 

Quick-growing, erect, variegated. 

Hiinihu&i iiiUhi. "Dwarf BamU*'" 

Dii . 

serrated foliage. 

Slow -growing, 6*8 ft. 

IkiuiU'liiit, sec Bra nci seen. 

— 


< \nuari no fijuisili ;ftVfi i . 

"Slit Oak" 

s 

Moderate grower ; height as 

xh'iviiciuhxii tit nh ilium. 


desired. 

" Wiki Cf iffee " 

s 

Rather slow grower. 5-8 fed. 

Croton (Ci'iliirnml different 

varieties. 

c 

Do. do. do. 

Diii.intii Plumim. Duranta. 

C Mr S 

.M< ale rate grower. 8-1 5 feet. 

Klm liii bnxiixliti. "Ccvlon 

Boxwood" 

Do 

Slow-growing. 5-4 ft. or dwarf.. 

Eriwtlh'innvi m m ir/iifniii. 


suitable fur edgings. 

and oilier varieties. 

C 

Quirk-giow mg. (>-8 ft., variegated 

Enfhiv/vn Aitliqiior.iin. 


and enlouied foliage. 

"I)aliik'\S\ 

c 

Quick-growing. 8-15 ft. ; harrier. 

E. -Ttniuilii . " Milk-hedge.” 


juice unisonous. 

" Xawahniidi " .S. 

c 

Quick -growing. 6-8 11.; used a> 

y hit oni Uii Ho mini fill it. 


boundaries for paddy fields. 

'"C^nres'Si." 

s 

Slow-gn )\v i ng/j-Sil., th< tiny, g< « til 

litnihilo.xYlt'ii ui in ft thiii ii ii in. 


htirrier. 

Logwood. 

s 

Slow-growing, good harrier. 

i(i lii.it /is ro'.ii-^.nii i/sis. varieties 
“ Shoe- flowers." 

c 

Quick-growing, line-flowering : 

Jiilruplhi C lift ii>. Physic-nut: 


8-1 1.1 It. 

" Kata-emlnm " S. 

c 

Quick-growing. 5 0 11. 

Jus! it iit g< infill iissii. 

e 

I'airly quick grower. 3 4 It., bushy 

Mol pi lift in :Jhi hill. 

" Barkitiues Cherry.” 

Cft s 

Slow grower. 3-4 ft., <u dwarf. 

Mnrrayn I'.ioliut. (Limonia.) 

s 

suitable for edgings. 

Slow grower. 6-8 ft. 

I’mitu jnilifositm. 

c 

Quick grower, 6-8 ft., handsome 

Pitinrolohimn linin'. 


foliage. 

“ Madras Minin ” 

s 

Moderately quick grower ; good. 

Pali hi nth its lilhyiinibit/cs. 

c 

barrier, thorny ; 6- 1 5 ft. 
Moderate grower, 3-4 ft. 

1 ‘iiylh in Hi us in vi fi/ol ii o . 

"Ceylon Myrtle.” 

Sft c 

Slow’ grower, 5-6 it., dense foliage- 

hinted Hraimfm. Pomegranate. 

Do. 

Quick grower, 6-8 ft , 

iiipliosiii on i ii ulitihi. 

"Sweet Lime," 

s 

slow grow er. 4-5 ft., good harrier 

s > 11(1 ; C . .'Htlmfts Sll — .^lli 

L-ta-rs: Uiv.- A twin. 



HEDGES . 

i.v/j norx juries ii<j 

For 

Ul’-COl'XTKY. 


SZ • 

K Hindis. apjiBMimsUi lu-Wil. dr. 

. J ( olypha m/iriii mila 

" Cnppur-leai." 

c 

Quick grower. 5-6 it., large orna- 

Hfibi tis Fortnmi. t lliincse 

Kerberis. 

s 

mental leave*. 

Slow grown - . 54 u.. 

< jcfti Ipinia si'/wrir/. 

s 

Quick grower. 5-6 it. 

< Vslni hi fiiniaihilii/ii. 

S <11- L’ 

Faiily quick grower, 6 io ft ft.. 

iollrliii tnia'iilii. 

s 

line- flowering. 

Slow -growing, very lliorny 

< 'nffmeyiti japonica. 

Japanese Cedar. 

s 

Slow giou ci. (i 10 ii. 

Ciipirssns Lauvaniiaiia. Cypress. 

s 

Mi ideratdv quick grower, (i-lj J L. 

J>n inula 1*1 ii ut in i. Duiaiila. 

S nr c 

Do, do, <Jo, 

Eniutisfd hiuilur Minnifi'kia 
mi i flora]. 

l Do 

Slow gl ower. 4-0 11. 

Fictirln rhaiulwith'ti. tinnier. 

S 

Do. 6-Hit. 

Fnrcrtva t’lfttHfai 

Mauritius Hemp. 

.S«r Su. 

F.iirk ([nick gum it. (i-M il. 

Hiihivtliaivii it* t li/lti ns. 

S or c 

mi iled lor houuilurv. 

See Ccslnini. 

Libtinia fiarihuiuia. 

C 

Slow givuver, 2-4 it., ornamental, 

Spl int jvruriiubi. 

S or c 

Rather slow grower, 4-fi it,, line- 

Ti’COHM (tlfvttsis. 

Un 

fkiwering. 

Do ' do. do. 

rt,\v furo/va. Gorse : furze. 

s 

Slow grower, good harrier ; orna- 



mental. 5-6 ft. 


Kok thi 

s Dry 

Reuiox. 

- — - 

How 

. — 

Xanit 

pmpll- 

Hiinark*. approiiniau tuiulit. tie 

Can mi Cara iitiiis. " \falia- 

Sll. <11 S 

See above - 

'karamha," S. " Pemnkila ” if. 

/ )kh n i slarh vs niirrea. ' ' A mlara ’ ' 


Sin all or small tiee. thunii. 

S. " Viclatl.il r 


Slow grower, 5-6 it., thorny, 

Dimuila Pitt mi\r>. Durauln. 

S ^ C 

| See above. 

Euphorbia .liili({ttnrniu. 

. ore. 


"Daluk" ,S. 

C 

Quick- growing. S 15 it.; harrier. 


C 

juice poisonous. 

1C Tinualti. •'Milk-hedge." 

C 

S oi Sn. 

' Do. 

Jahapha Cun'iis. Physic-nut. 

Pa ini tin ns Kevin aims. 

; Do. 

" Akeviya.” S' 


| Slender stems. 6-7 it., boundaries 

■Purkrusonia aailcnta. 


of paddy lields. 

‘■Jerusalem Thom." 


Quid; grower. 5-6 It., tlmmy. good 

■Pillnrolobitiui iltilrc. 

S 

barrier. 

“ Madras Thorn.’' 


See above. 

S,- sedl ; C- rut till!! 

*: Ku^iv 

tar-.: l)iv.« division. 
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PLANTS SUITABLE AS EDGINGS FOE PATHS. 
BORDERS. Ere. 

For tiik Low- country. 

How I 

Nairn: prora- Remarks. jtppnnhn.'in- lu-kiht. itc. 

tinted | 

.UltTihiiillhriK several varieties. C i-lft. Foliage bronze nr greenish 
A Hhiryllis {Uippctulrnm), yellow ; quick-growing. 

several varieties. Hulbs Large showy Dowers : 12 to 16 in. 
.{iith<'ii(ttni 1 Hi ml rum high. 

twifftilttin. I)iv, ! Tilt: long, narrow, variegated 
t tiltUiiiiHi HiimbMtii leaves. 

1C. iii'jiyn (f i. Tu. II) in. Small leaves, prcllrly vaiie- 

C.-'hiivlor. Several other { gated. 

v.uielics. Tn. I ft. Leaves pink ami green. 

( tiiafhimn ituufuitmhiln. C Dwarf, leafless plant, with square 

stems 

hi.mriri '1 i \jlirsiliMhi. S A 1uu\ hul. run lie kepi low by 

priming vi mug. 

Malpighio rmriiifti. (J or S Shrub, adapted for keeping low 

like boxwood, 

Opliiofiijioii iniermtiiiHs. Div. Grass-like: suited to shadv plates : 

I ft. 

I%iluris ttrtnidiuMtv. Div. Variegated glass, h in., likes 

shade. 

Sltiprliii grafhWftn-if. C Small sueeulent plant. 

Ztfhyi'iuillicx Cdiritiiihi. 

“Rose Amaryllis." Tu. 8 to 10 in.; Kl's large, bright rose. 

Z.—fubispathii. Tu. Do.: dowers while. 



Alirnuiiithmi. several varieties. 
. I muryltis { ttipprtiilmm) 
.Uithcricniu liiuisiium 
/fiirttwrf lUuxus .vmptrriirirA. 


(! • See above. 

Itnlhs ; See above 
Div, i See above. 

C . Slow-growing shrub with small 


( <i rtillti tint f'i i tnfdi miJii hi. C Kc e a ho ve 

(A'rhtitUttts Miukeuii. 

" African liride.” . Tu, ! I ft. Ms Creamy white 
Echruriit mrlalirtt. 


“Oyster Plant." 

< lohlai -feu liter ( Pyre Hint iti 

mi rat m). 

SitttMiitii chtimiiftypurhiis. 

" Cotton Lavendar," 


Div. j 3 in. Small sueeulent nisei led ike 
I plants. 

S orC , 6-8 in. Handsome yellow foliage. 

C : 1 ft. Foliage light grey, strongly 
| seen led. 
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COXSERVATORIES, PLANT-SHEDS AND 
GREEN-HOrSKS 

The object of a plant-house in the tropics is not, except in 
the hills, to protect plants from the cold, but. from the tierce sun's 
rays and strong winds, while also maintaining a uniform, cool and 
moist atmosphere. Though combining the purposes of shelter and 
shade, however, plant-houses must he constructed so as to also 
allow of a free circulation of air and admit sufficient light for the 
growth ;uid health of the plants. Such structures when suitably 
built and tastefully filled with well-grown and choice plants, form 
a most delightful and cool retreat during the heal of the day, and 
afford the essential conditions for the successful cultivation of a 
vast number of showy tropical shade-loving plants, 

A modest structure of Irainbons, covered with palm leaves, may 
for u time answer the purpose of a plant-house, and last for about 
a couple of years. Rut a more substantial and lasting building 
affords greater satisfaction, and may have its framework composed 
of teak or other hard wood, or better still of iron. The iron 
Octagon Conservatory in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Peradeniya, 
Ceylon, might be taken as a model of an economically built and 
eminently satisfactory type of a tropical plant-house. The up- 
right supports consist of old rails. 12 ft. long, J ft. of each mil being 
buried in concrete. The top is Hat for a distance of 12 it, from 
the circumference, and resls on horizontal rails with iron Kirs 
placed transversely at distances of a few feel. In the centre rises 
an octagon "dome,'* the upright rails forming the pillars of which, 
licing 21 ft. long, with 4 ft. buried in concrete. The circum- 
ference of the house is outlined by a half-brick wall 3 ft. high, the 
outer edge of which is Hush with (he iron posts. The whole 
structure is covered over with a .1 in. mesh wire-netting. Over 
(he Hat tops are placed split- ham boo, strung together like tats and 
tarred. The handsome evergreen climber hmiflora lamfolia is 
planted around the house and trained on (lie wire-netting of the 
upright portions, forniitig a useful and effective screen, The 
interior is occupied with graduated plant-stages on one side, and 
a braid sloping border on the other ; here numerous shade- 
loving species thrive, to perfection: all the paths and stages are 
concreted. 

In building a conservatory, it is important that the site should 
be somewhat higher than the siuToundiug level, so as to admit of 
proper drainage being secured. Shade or screen for plant-houses 
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may be effectively provided by means of suitable evergreen climbers 
with small leaves. These should not, however, be permitted to 
grow over the roof, as they would thus interfere with the light and 
ventilation, rendering the interior unsuitable for the growth of 
plants. In India, a layer uf grass placed on the roof is often used 
for shade, while in Ceylon coir-netting is generally employed for 
the purpose. In the hill districts, the growing of tender tropical 
plants can usually he carried on only by means of a greenhouse 
•or at least a well-pi otected or glazed verandah. A green-house may 
be easily heated by a Hue passing from a tire and stoke-hold out- 
side to within, and then under the plant-staging. An excellent 
green-house, built on this principle, may he seen in Hakgala 
Gardens. Ceylon. 

Propagating frames. — Glazed frames are mast useful adjuncts 
1<> up-country gardens. The frames may be varied in size 
.according to requirements, aud slionld always be movable, j.e., 
not fixtures. Bottom -heat may be provided for a propagating 
frame by means of a hot-bed made of fermenting horse-dung, the 
latter being heaped in a deep pit, covered over with a layer of line 
soil, and the glazed frame placed over it, 

CULTIVATION OF POT-PLANTS 

The successful cultivation of the choicer kinds of ornamental 
plants in pots is a branch of horticulture which demands special 
care and a certain amount of skill. A knowledge of the require- 
ments of each class, gained by observation of their growth and 
general progress, is the most valuable guidance in the matter. An 
important condition, both for the health and appearance of the 
plants, is cleanliness; therefore the foliage should he frequently 
syringed, or sponged with soapy water if necessary, and the pots 
serubhed to prevent the growth of moss or lichen upon them. 

Potting plants.— The essential requirements for this opera- 
tion are clean earl lien ware pots, a suitable compost of soil, and 
broken pieces of potsherds or porous tiles, etc. Commencing with 
tlie drainage of the pot. a crock (piece of potsherd) is placed, con- 
cave side down, over the hole in the bottom : around aud over this 
-ire placed more crocks, finishing with smaller ones, the drainage 
being then about an inch deep; over this should be laid some moss 
or coir fibre to prevent the soil clogging the drainage. A layer of 
(he potting compost being then filled in. the plant is placed in the 
•cen tie, the soil being filled in around it and pressed firmly. A space 
of about i-inch from the dm should be left for the purpose of 
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holding water when Hie plants are watered. II is usual at Peni- 
rleuiya Gardens to cover the surface of the soil in the pots with a 
layer of small pieces of brick or sandstone, which has tire effect 
of preventing the soil from being washed out in the course of 
frequent waterings, while also checking the evaporation of moisture, 
After the plants are potted, a copious watering is given, and the 
plants are kept for a few day's in a dark room or under heavy 
shade. A very common error on the part of native gardeners is to 
use pots many sizes too large ; these are not only ungainly, but also 
less suited to the health of the plants growing in them. Plants 
look and thrive best in pots which are in proportion to their 
size. 

The proper time for potting. - This should be determined by 
the progress of the plants and the condition of the soil, rather than 
bvanv fixed seasons. Generally speaki ng. the best, time for the pur- 
pose is when the plants are commencing their more active periods 
of growth, which usually occur at the commencement of the mon- 
soon rains. The necessity for re-potting a plant may be ascertained 
by turning it out of the pot and observing the state of the roots, 
soil, or drainage. “It is a standing rule/' said Sir Joskiui Paxton, 
"with experienced horticulturists that no plant should be allowed 
a larger pot till the one in which it is growing is Idled with fibrous 
roots/' Frequently, however, before the j»ot is filled wilh roots 
the soil becomes sodden or impoverished, with the roots in an un- 
healthy state, and the plant unable to make normal growth. This 
condition is especially liable to Ik- induced by the frequent watering 
necessary in the tropics, and when it occurs the soil requires to be 
entirely removed, and replaced with a suitable potting mixture. 
(See below). 

Drainage of Pot-planis.— ' There is no point of greater im- 
portance than the drainage, in the great majority of eases when 
plants are sickly, the cause is to be found in imperfect drainage, in 
consequence of which the soil becomes sodden and sour. When- 
ever this condition is suspected, the. plant should he gently turned 
out. and the drainage repaired as at first done, renewing tfic soil 
also if necessary. 

Soil of Potting plants.— The ideal soils for potting most plants 
should consist of rich loam, leaf-mould and silver-sand, nude up jti 
various proportions to suit the plants in hand. A pealy soil is con- 
sidered specially suitable for ferns and plants of the Rhododendron 
and Azalea family (though these may also ihrive in loamy soils), while 
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palms and most foliage plants prefer a rich loamy soil. A 
good potting soil for general purposes is obtained from the turf of 
paslure land ; when used it should be in a well-decayed and friable 
condition. The turf should be procured long before it is required, 
anil stacked (with the grass-side down), incorporating with it layers 
of cattle manure and leaf-mould. Where it is difficult to obtain 
turf or loamy soil, a good substitute may be made by a mixture of 
well-decomposed coir dust, Jeaf-mould. and well- rolled cattle 
manure. In Colombo, for instance, (his is practically the only kind 
of soil procurable for potting plants. 

Worms, eelworms, centipedes, etc. in pots, — Vaporite is an 
excellent remedy for disposing of these, ;iud should be in the 
possession of everybody who grows plants in pots. It is u simple 
but effectual preparation, and may be applied in a solution with 
water (say a table-spoonful to a gallon of water), or merely sprinkled 
dry on the surface of the soil before watering. Where vaporite is not 
at band, lime-water or soot-water may to some extent answer the 
purpose. In obstinate cases if is recommended to stop the hole of 
the pot with clay for a few hours, so that the whole of the soil may 
become saturated with fhe solution. 

VERANDAH GARDENING 

An essential feature of horticulture in the tropics is what may 
be allied verandah- gardening, which in many cases covers the 
entire gardening operations of a householder. Nothing brightens 
the appearance, of a bungalow so much as a verandah furnished 
with well-grown and choice plants, and these may be considered as 
indispensable to a verandah as the latter is to a bungalow. As 
window-gardening is now a prominent feature in many European 
towns, being publicly supported and supervised by tasteful women, 
the attention of municipal authorities in the tropics might well be 
directed to the advisability of encouraging verandah gardening in 
towns. The successful growth of plants in a verandah will, of 
course, depend very largely on aspect and situation. Many 
beautiful foliage plants which become stunted or scorched by the 
sun on the south side of a bungalow, will thrive luxuriantly in a 
shady north verandah. Ferns generally arc best suited to a shady 
northern aspect. It is often advisable, however, to change the plants, 
as may be gauged by their indifferent or unevenly developed growth, 
from north to south, or vice versa. All plants growing in a verandah 
should he turned round frequently in their position, so as to equal- 
ise the effects of the light, otherwise their growth will be one-sided. 
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Overcrowding of tho plants should always he avoided, for space as 
well as cleanliness is essential for their well-being. The foliage 
should lie syringed frequently, and all de ad, sickly, or superfluous 
growth removed. The pots or tubs should not be ungainly in size, 
or of grotesque appearance, and should always lie raised off the 
ground and placed on neatly arranged or concealed bricks. 

Drawing-room plants. — Everybody experiences at one time 
or another the difficulty of keeping plants in good condition in a 
room, for. however carefully tended, these sometimes sicken or 
become discoloured. This may be due to insufficient sun-light, 
w hich may lie obviated to a large extent by placing the plants out 
of doors at night and early part of the day. as well as on all occasions 
when not required ; frequently, however, excessive watering is the 
canse of failure (See Watering pot-pluuts, below). Whenever prac- 
ticable, the plants should be placed out of doors in the rain, in a 
shady corner, in order to keep their foliage clean and fresh. 

Selection of plants for Verandahs.— Certain plants are more 
adapted for growing under cover than others. Thus in a selection 
for the low-country, foliage plants such as Ferns. Begonias, 
Palms, etc., should predominate. ; while for the higher elevations 
Howcriug annuals or perennials, hardy ferns, 'etc., are best adapted. 
The following indicate the kinds chiefly suited in either case. 
For the Low-country Feathery palms, such as Chrmlidocarpus, 
Caryola ("Kitul"). Ptychospcruia, Martiaesia, Phtrnix (Date kind), 
and Cocos (Coconut kind); Fan- palms as Lidstomi australis, 
L. roiltndi folia, L. Chinensis, Thrinax, Lain ilia, and Saba I ; also 
A it thuliums, Alocasitis, Hegauias. Mam ill as. Ferns, Cahdiuuis, 
Ophiilpogon, etc. For Up-country : — Pelargoniums, Geraniums, 
Petunias, Begonias, Primulas, Of axini as, Cinerarias, Chrysanthemum, 
Fit chi as, Cyclamen's, Gemrias, Streptocarpus. Bouvardias, Adiauium 
and other ferns, etc. (Sec Selections for Vp-amnlry). 

WATERING OF POT-PLAXTS 

Watering is one of the most important operations connected 
with the cultivation nf plants in pots, for a deficient or excessive 
supply of water is a most frequent cause of languid grow 111 or death 
of such plants. To know just the proper amount of water that 
is must Irencficial to a plant requires judgment, and can only be 
learnt by observation of the requirements of each species. In 
watering plants, especially young or delicate kinds, a watering-can 
with a good rose should always be used ; hut it must not be for- 
gotten that this affords a dishonest gardener a greater opportunity 
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for scamping the work than watering through the plain spout 
would. The best roses are those made of brass with tine regular 
holes. The linest roses only should be used for watering seeds in 
pans or beds. One of the first and most important lessons to tench 
a garden cooly is that it is the roots, and not the leaves and flowers, 
that require water, and that a mere wetting nf the surface is in- 
sufficient. All watering should, if possible, he done kite in the 
afternoon or in the early rooming. Always use rain or pond water, 
if procurable, in prcfcrenceto well-u ater. Water mixed with a weak 
solution of liquid manure is of great benelit to plants, whether in 
pots or beds, but it should not he applied when they arc suffering 
from drought, nor until they have their root system well-estab- 
lished after potting. 

To test whether a pot-plant is dry at the roots, giro the pot a 
sharp tap; if it gives a sound like that of an empty pot, the plant 
is in need of water. If a plant lias become very dry at the roots, 
it should l>c left for a lime in a bucket of water to become 
thoroughly snaked. When the leaves droop, it is generally a sign 
that the plant needs water. X o water should be allowed to remain 
in (he saucer or vases in which flower pots are standing, for this 
will cause a stagnant condition of the soil, injure the young root- 
lets, besides affording a breeding-ground for mosquitoes. 

Plants vary in their capacity for drawing moisture from the. 
soil, U\, some have more rapid transpiration than others. Some 
have a thin epidermis and lake up a large amount of water ; while 
others of a succulent nature, as Cactus, Agaves and Aloes, have a 
thick cuticle and relatively take up very little water, being there- 
fore able to thrive in dry arid regions. Vigorous-growing plants 
require more water than slow-growing species; while deciduous 
plants, when they have shed their leaves, should be watered but 
sparingly, as owing to their transpiration surface being then 
reduced to a minimum, excessive moisture at this stage may prove 
fatal to them. During uet weather there is less evaporation of 
water from the leaves, therefore plants then kike up less water by 
their roots, while in dry weather the conditions arc reversed. Plants 
give off moisture more rapidly when exposed to wind or sunshine 
than when growing in the shade, and therefore require more water. 
When the roots are con lined in a small area naturally there is a 
great demand on the supply of water available, so that plants in 
this condition require frequent and copious supplies of water. 

Syringing. — The operation of syringing is very essential to 
the health of plants growing under cover, where the natural rain 
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does not reach them. Syringing creates a moist atmosphere, 
cleanses the knives and thus assists in promoting their functions as 
well as in their presenting a cleaner and liner appearance. In dry 
weather the syringing of plants, which should only lie done with 
perfectly clear water and through a line rose, may with advantage 
be carried out twice or three times a day. During wet and dull 
weather, however, it should he done sparingly, if at till. 

FRENCH OR INTENSIVE GARDENING 

It is well known that in France is practised a system of closer 
or more intensive cultivation of (he soil than obtains in England or 
neighbouring countries. The term is a broad one, but the general 
principle is the same, viz., that oi gelling the mosl out of the soil 
in the shortest time possible, to procure crops at the most profitable 
seasons, and to waste absolutely no more space or produce than is 
avoidable. Thus, in economising space, the paths are generally 
not more than 9 or 12 inches wide, and the distance of planting or 
sowing are regulated by measured boards, or by a definite scale. 
Quick-growing crops arc sown or interplanled with those of slower 
growth, so that the former may be l eaped before (he hitter have 
attained maturity and wilhout interfering with the growth of either. 
Ry means of hut beds and cicelies, many articles of vegetable and 
salad arc produced throughout the Winter and Spring, when, being 
“out of season,” command very remunerative prices. The system 
has in recent years been introduced into England, where, however, 
owing to the more expensive lahour and transport charges, and the 
comparatively smaller consumption of salads and vegetables than 
in France, the conditions for success are naturally less than in the 
latter country. 


mm 
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CHAPTER X. 

FRUIT CULTIVATION 

It is hardly necessary to explain that by the term “fruit" 
here is meant dessert fruits, as distinguished from fruits which are 
cooked and used as vegetables, as Bread-fruit. Jak-fruit, Cho-cho, 
Bandak-kai, Gourds, etc. Many of these hitter may, however, 
be eaten either raw as “fruit, " or as a “vegetable” when cooked, 
e,g., Jak-fruit. Granadilla, Tomato, and Papaw. Botani tally speak- 
ing, any portion of a plant which produces a seed is a fruit. As 
compared with most European fruits, the great majority of edible 
tropical fruits have undergone but little improvement by the process 
of cultivation and selection. Many of them are nevertheless 
capable of being greatly improved in quality by a system of careful 
selection and hybridising, ancl by hud or gr;ift propagation. 
Following on these lines, the cultivator should aim at producing 
or selecting fruits which approach a seedless state, ;is has already 
been attained in the case of (he Banana, Pine-apple, Orange and 
others. 

Fruit-culture for Market. — In recent years fruit -growing for 
export has considerably advanced in the West Indies, South 
Africa ;uid Australia, forming an important industry in these 
countries. The export of tinned pine-apples has developed into a 
considerable source uf revenue in Singapore, Cuba. Hawaii etc., 
while the inhabitants of the Canary Islands are chiefly dependent 
on the cultivation of tropical or sub- tropical fruits, which go to 
supply the London and other European markets. Many of the more 
purely tropical fruits, however, arc as yet practically unknown outside 
tiie countries of their production. Hitherto fruit-growing in Ceylon 
has been carried on in an haphazard manner, either as an auxiliary 
means of livelihood or for private consumption, and it is asserted that 
there is not sufficient inducement to make it a business venture. 
Yet the requirements of the Colony in the way of fruit, either 
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Kky to Block ox Oitositk Pack. 


J . Citrus Dtcumana, oat. j 
[Pomelo or Grape -It nil] ! 
.2- Doth ziMhinaS' [Durian 1. 

1 A rioctirpat inltgrijolia. 

[Jak-rr.itJ. j 

4. A rtacarfms incisa. 

[Bread-fruit). • 

4. LUtiu nabilis. 

[Mandarin Orange]. 

4 ). Mansten dtlkioia. 

[Mexican Giant Creeper!, , 
7. iVepAeirunj tappacttuio. 

[Rarabutael. j 
& Ptrtta gratiutma i 

I Avocado Pt.it). | 
0 Prutgrierfo rc/u/rv 

IVoa-t 

JO. Pentium er/ufe. 

rKapayam;, or Paid 
1 1 . Pastifiora quadrar.galarU, 
[GranaJitla] 

1 7. C artea «uulamaf tenth. 

[Mountain f’apawl 

1 3 Mum paraditiaca. 

[Plantain nr Kinana) 

14 .Carted Papaya. 

[Papaw or Tree-melon]. 
15. A fjojro iguumusu. 

[Custard Apple]. 
Jfr. A 1)0:10 relituluta. 

[Bullock's Heart]. 
it. Antutti mnficoia. 

ISourtop], 


IP. Anotui Chrrimoliu. 1 

[ Cl leriiii Liver j. 

1 9. Conor rum commvnt. 

I Java almond I. : 

20. PslJhtm Callltyenum. 

ICliina Guava J. 

21. Citrus mtJirn. I Citron L ; 

22. G grcimu Xanthochymus. 

ECocKinGorak.il. 

23. Mamma etnelkana. 

[Marnmee Applet 

24. Eugenie mrr/ocoenss. 

I Rose Apple] 

23. M academia ternifolia 

I Queensland -null. 1 
26. C/irysoiofonuj lento. 

I Coco Hum] 
7.7. Ferama tltphaniun. 

i Wood- apple I. 
78. Hinted gfanaJam. 

[Ptawgraiialei. 

29. Matigi/eitt indita, oar. 

30. Pauifiafo tdalii. 

I Pdtuoo-lruit. or Sweets upl. 

3 1 . \,i ndor.rj im indirum. 

[Santo] i. 

32. Diospyrur disadut. 

[Velvet, apple]. 

33. Diuspyftn Koki. 

34. Pbotima jupanita. 


35. PsJium Cuytrru. [Guava]. 

[Negro PeacKl. 

37. Cyncmctra aiulijiora. 

[Nam-nam]. 

38. Aatnhoa Catamicda. 

I Kamaianeal. 

39. Flaaturtin rnermiu 

rui-wj. 

40. A cheat Sopola. [Sapodifla 

Plum, or Nase berry] . 

41. Aberia Gardner!. 

(Ceylon Gooseberry, or 
Kelenilulls]. 

42. Ci Irus Auruitlium. 

[Sweet Orange I 

43. (iartinic Mengtntaoa. 

[ Manposter.nl. 


45. A rturi U4 totiiiits, Dor. 

[Pineapple I 

46. Atglt Marmtlai. 

[HjrJ-frnil ] 

47. A raehii Aypogeu. 

I Ground-nut, or Monkey- nut] 

48. Citrus Lioiettu. ( Lime- fruit]. 

49. A nKatdium occidtntelt. 

[Cashew-nut]. 

5(1. Physatti edvlit. 

[Cape Gooseben v I. 
5 1 7 r.tminulie Caloppa. 

I Country Almond.l. 
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fresh, preserved, or in jams, are considerable, and it is probable that 
were a centra! factory established in Colombo or Kandy for canning, 
drying, sterilising, or pulping fruits as well as for making jams and 
preserves, it would probably not only prove a profitable under- 
taking, but also afford the requisite incentive to systematic fruit- 
growing. 

It is a remarkable fact that in Ceylon, if not in the tropics 
generally, fruits are sold by number rather than weight or quantity ; 
therefore while the public are willing to purchase on these terms the 
grower 1ms no particular object in improving the size and quality of 
his fruits. In Jamaica, however, the law now prescribes a measure for 
the sale of Citrus fruit, viz., a Iwc 2 ft. in length, 1 ft. in breadth and 
1 ft, in depth. This is known as the Florida standard orange box. 

Climate in Relation to Fruit-culture. — Certain fruits are more 
adaptable to a wider range of climate than others. Thus, 
Oranges will thrive in Ceylon from sea-level up to about 6,000 feel 
elevation, while Mangoes, Plantains, and Pine-apples may be grown 
up to at least 4.000 feet in specially sheltered localities ; yet the 
requirements of others, as the Maugosteeu, Durian and Sapodiila, 
are more or less strictly confined to the hot and moist low-country 
below 2,000 feet. A dry rather than wet climate is usually flu* 
most suited for fruit c.ultivntion. and the most luscious fruits are 
generally produced in districts with a comparatively limited rain- 
fall, or where the crops are subjected to intermittent irrigation. 
Dry weather favours the formation of sugar in fruit, whilst a pro- 
longed wet period is against tin* proper development of flavour and 
colour, and also of keeping qualities. It is remarkable that fruits 
which are produced in an equable, hot and moist climate are often 
green in coluur, even when fully ripe. 

Exception may he taken to the inclusion of some of the following 
species as edible fruits, but since the list would not be complete 
without these it is deemed advisable, in a work of reference, uni 
to omit them; some uun.at any rate, prove of interest or value 
to the plant breeder. 

TROPICAL FKCITS SHTABLE FOR LOW OR 
MEDinr ELEVATION 
WITH A KAIN'FAfX OK 70 IXCHKS OK MOKK, 

VviriML Ok i ikk iv imuKKTS. S-Sjxiiaj.ksic; T-Tamii.. 

Alberia Gardneri. (Bixacca:). Ceylon Gooseberry; "Kct 
emhilla,” 5. and T — A small shrubby tree endemic in Ceylon, 
bearing large purple, velvety berries, of the size, form, and 
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consistency ul gooseberries; these have :i pleasant acid taste, and 
make excellent jam or a preserve. The fruit is in season during 
August and September. It is well worth cultivation, being capable 
of improvement by systematic selection and propagation. It is eulti* 
\ aled as a fruit-tree in Peradeniya Gardens, where plants are raised 
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for distribution. The tree t li l ives in rich humous soil, and likes good 
drainage. In propagating from seeds, the latter, being small, 
should be sown in pots under cover. (.Sec illuslraliou). 

Achras sapota (Sapotaceie, ttulta fiunily). Sapodilla-plum ; 
Zapote; Bully- tree ; Xaseherry; Chiku; "Rata-mi,” S; “Sliimai- 
ehippai,” T.—A small symmetrical tree, 25 to 30 ft. high, with 
leathery dark-green shining leaves, native of Tropica! America and 
the West Indies; introduced to Ceylon about 1802, but as yet 
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only nationally cultivated, chiefly in the Kalutara and Gaily 
districts. The round or oblong fruit is not unlike a smooth brown- 
skinned potato in appearance. Unless perfectly l'ipe it is unfit for 
eating, owing to the gum and tannin it contains; hut after 
keeping for a few days it becomes delicious. The skin is extremely 
tliin. and the interior consists of a pale brown juicy and most 
luscious pulp, in which the large black shining seeds are embedded, 
Kirvjxcek said : 11 A more luscious, cool and agreeable fruit is not 
to lu? met with perhaps in any country in the world." The tree is 
somewhat commonly cultivated in Lower Bengal, and thrives up 
to 3,000 ft. elevation in Southern India; but in Ceylon it is seldom 
productive above 1,500 ft., and succeeds best at the coast. It is a 
slow grower, and may be propagated by seed, blit preferably by 
grafting; usually Incurs two crops a year, one during August and 
September, and the other in February and March. In India the fruit 
is sometimes erroneously called "mangosteen." See Chick!;; Gian. 

Aegle Marmclos (Rutaceie, Orange family). Bcngal-quince ; 
Bael-fruit; "Itaeli" .S’. ; "Vilvam" — A small spiny tree, origin 
ally a native of India, now commonly grown in the low-country of 
Ceylon and other tropical countries for its fruit. The latter is 
globular, with a hard, woody, green shell, and varies in size from 
that of a cricket ball to a large melon ; it encloses a mass of doughy 
aromatic pulp, intermingled with which is a limpid glutinous 
substance, which some people relish for its Havour, but more 
particularly for its medicinal value. This is a well-known specific 
for dysentery, and is much used in native medicine. The principal 
season for the fruit is during the months of February to May. The 
tree is propagated by seed, and thrives in ordinarily good soil. 

Anacardium occidentals (Anacardiaeea:, Mango family). 
Cashew-nut; “ Caju-galia 11 3. ; "Mundiri-maram” 7'. A spreading 
tree, about 30 to 40 It. high, with large leathery leaves, considered 
to lie a native of the West Indies, but thoroughly naturalised in 
Africa, Ceylon. India, etc. Its well-known fruit consists of two 
distinct parts, viz. flj the large swollen pear-shaped stalk (cmltrn- 
(ippkj, 2 to 4 inches long, which is juicy, astringently acid, and 
used in preserves; (2) the small kidney-shaped, grey or brmvn nut 
(about 1 inch long) at the extremity. The Latter has an edible 
kernel (seed), which when roasted is of a very agreeable nutty 
taste, and is much relished for dessert, being considered by some 
superior to all other nuts; it is in demand in Europe, to 
which it is exported, for confectionery and Uavonring purposes. 
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The crusted shell of the nut is acrid and poisonous. All parts of 
the fruit are of various uses in medicine. An intoxicating beverage 
f’Kaju”). largely consumed by (lie Natives in parts of Eastern 
Tropical Africa, is made from the fleshy receptacle. The tree 
yields a glim, which is obnoxious to insects and is recommended 
for book-binding. The juice obtained from incisions in the bark 
forms an indelible ink. The tree thrives best in the low-country 
up to 1,500 ft. Adapted for moderately dry districts, especially 
near the sea. Propagated from seeds or by layering. 

Ananas sativus (Bronicliaccxv). Pine-apple ; Anasi ’ S. 

A perennial stemless plant, with long narrow fibrous and usually 
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spiny leaves, native of Tropical America, introduced into all warm 
countries, and extensively cultivated in South America, West Indies, 
Cuba, Hawaiian Islands. Queensland, etc, The fruit is borne by a 
rigid stout stalk issuing from the centre of the plant ; the latter 
dies after maturing the fruit, being reproduced by suckers thrown 
out from the base. In a state of nature the pine-apple is generally 
ail epiphyte or “air-feeder," i.e., living in the forks of trees or on 
rocks ; but in cultivation partial shade mid a sheltered situation are 
necessary in order to produce the best crops, in Florida, where 
pines are cultivated extensively as an industry, the plants are grown 
chiefly under the shade of lightly constructed sheds. Pine-apples 
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thrive in Ceylon from sea- level to about 2.000 ft., or higher in 
sheltered situations. The plants are naturally suited to ;i rather 
dry climate, hut tlourisfi also in moist and hot districts, provided the 
M is "'ell-drained. 
Thev thrive best in 
v; rich lumious or lroiiny 

t soil, specially if it 
: contains a proportion 
| of lime. Fallow or 
jungle soil, under the 
shade of trees, yield 
the largest and most 
luscious fruits. After 
i the tirst crop has been 
I obtained, the plants 
should be lakcu up. the 
ground deeply (lug and 
enriched with well rot- 
ted manure. The rows 
should be planted in 
the inter-spaces of the 
previous ei t»p. if any, 
A change of site should 
he given after every 
second or third crop, as 
-1 otherwise file quality 
and size of the fruit will 
be adverse! v affected. 



Manuring is essential : animal manure is the best and should be 
applied in a well- decomposed state, Of mineral manures, a 
mixture of basic slag and nitrate of soda, in the proportion of 
5 ewt. and 1 cwf. of each respectively for an acre, is recom- 
mended by experienced growers. A potash manure is also very 
beneficial. The ground should be well-tilled and kept free of 
weeds. When plaining, the strongest suckeis should be 
used, as these produce the earliest fruits, Trim off the lower 
leaves, and plant in rows, about 4 fed apart each way, say 
2,800 plants to the acre. The fruit should commence to i i|>eii alxmt 
15 months from the time of planting the suckers, the weaker suckers 
taking longer to hear fruit. A return of about. 5,0(X) fruits per acre 
is considered a good yield. When suckers arc sau ce, the ‘ crowns " 
of the fruit may be planted in a lied of leaf-mould and sand, for 
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planting out when large enough, Plants niav also he propagated 
from the loaves, these being laid iu a lied of light sandy soil and 
kepi moist and shaded. (.Sec iHualmlioits). 

VARlKTlES.~-\ large munber of varieties occur in cultivation, and ditfer- 
enl names arc given in different cimnl ries to the same nineties. One of the most 
distinct ami best varictv is the '' S wool It Cayenne" known in Ceylon as the 
"Kf it 1 Pi ih\" This bears large, luscious and juicy fruits, often weighing from 
JO to 15 lb,; sometimes 20 Ih. nr more. This variety has the additional merit of 
having spineless leaves, It is said to be the chief variety cultivated in Hawaii 
Florida, and Azores., and commands I In: highest price in the Loudon market. 
In the West Indies (be "Kerf ,S fiinish" is perhaps the most popular kind, the 
“ Ripley Queen " or ” HI tie k A ill it’ tin " King also highly spoken of. " Honriliits" 
("Ripley Queen") is Ihc variety most conmionlv grown for market in Cevlnn . 
it is ol a hardy nature, thriving in comparatively poor soil. “Gal-anassi" is a 
variety naturalised in Ceylon, distinguished by small yellow, rather insipid 
fruits. Tile following are amongst the best varieties cult i rated in the West 
Indies: —“.-l Mut'd," "Mr, -ft ,J ;//«>«. i.” " SuRiir-hnif," J/uwjr/rnrf," "Kjiyplhin 
Queen.' “ PcHiHitthiictf." " I Win Rko," " Hnnotmaisis." 

Anona muricata lAnonacea.*}. Sonr-sop; " Kuttl-uiiodo" .S'. ; 
"Seetha” T. A small. quick growing shrubby tree, 15 fn 20 ft. high, 
with fragrant laurel like leaves, native of the West Indies and com- 
monly grown in the Eastern Tropics for its fruit as well as for 
ornament. The large green fruit, usually weighing front 4 to 6 lb. 
{sometimes 10 lb. oi more}, varies in form I rom kidney-shaped to 
oval or ovate, and is covered witli soft green prickles. The while. 
rather wooly pulp, amongst which the large black seeds are scattered, 
is juicy and sweet, suggesting tlie flavour of Pine-apple, and is 
sometimes used for tlavouritig ices and in the preparation of a 
pleasant cooling drink. The fruit, though of an agreeable flavour, 
is not generally popular. There is. however, much difference in 
the produce of different trees, and the fruit of some has been de- 
scribed as " lusciously sweet and of a delightful acidify. ” Propagated 
from seed or callings. Thrives up to 2.000 ft. (See illuslmtim). 

A. - reticulata. Bullock's Heart; Atioda 1 S . ; Ramsita 
T . — A small bushy tree of Tropical America aud the V\ est Indies, 
commonly met with in native gardens in the low-country of 
Ceylon. The fruit is usually heart-shaped, sometimes round, 3 to 
4 indies across, and varying in colour from brownish-red to yellow. 
It contains several large dark-brown seeds interspersed among the 
sweet custard- like granular pulp. Some Natives in the low- 
country are, I am informed, prejudiced against this fruit, owing to 
a supposition that it causes leprosy. Propagated from seed, which 
may be sown in nursery beds. Will thrive up to 3,000 ft. ot higher, 
■{Sec illustration) 
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Indiii the fruit is slid to he grown lo iwrfeetiou iu the neighbour- 
hood of Cawnpore, “thriving in the most barren and sterile phees."' 

Artocarpus incisa. (Urtieaeeie. Fig family). Dread -fruit ; 

Rula-del,” S. “Erapillalai,” T.—Oim of the most handsome of 
tropical tiees, native of the Pad tic. Islands, Java. etc. ; introduced 
to Cevtori before 1796. It is a quick grower, attaining a height of 
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-K) to 60 ft. and bearing veiy large, shining, deeply cut) eaves. The 
fruit is roundish or oval, 4 to 6 indies long hv 3 to 5 inches in 
diameter, pea-green in colour, and produced in twos or threes at 
the ends of the branches. It seldom contains seed * (except in the 
case of inferior varieties), the interior consisting of a solid mass of 
white fleshy pulp, which when sliced and roasted is not unlike the 

* .Stunt' vjrteliet contain numerous lartit: Heslit seals, like Itinsc of J» li. these I'eiiiK 
eaten, vvliilu Hit 1 comparatively scanty pulp is not. 
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crumb of a new loaf. As a vegetable lor curries. il is much 
esteemed by all who enjoy these. It is also roasted, ground into 
Hour, and prepared and used in \ ariuus other ways. Hi end-fruit is 
said to form llie principal article of diet of the Natives of the South 
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Sea Islands, Fikmixgkk. alter partaking of the fruit in Ceylon 
when sliced and fried, considered it to he "hardly distinguishable 
from an excellent hatter pudding." The tree thrives up to 1 ,500 ft. 
ju the, moist hot districts of Ceylon, ; nd is especially adapted to 
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tlie sea-coast. Propagated by suckers liom the roots, l>v bootee or 
layering (,S‘:v i (hist ration). 

A.— integrifolia. Jak-fruil; “Kos" S. "Pilla-kai” T. ~ A 
\ e.i y large tree, native of South India and Malaya, introduced and 
cultivated ill Ceylon, where it has become semi-naturalised. The 
enormous fruits, one of which may writ'll up to 100 lb. or more, are 
borne on the trunk and older branches, sometimes at the b;ise of the- 
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trunk or even under-ground. It is usually oblong and irregular in 
shape (sometimes almost round), being always green, with the rind 
consisting of somewhat hexagonal knobs. This fruit forms a very 
important article of food with the Natives of the Eastern Tropics, 
while some Europeans also relish it. especially the seeds when 
cooked and served in curries. When ripe, the fruit has an over- 
powering odour, and the stronger the latter is, file better apparently 
the quality of the fruit. With the exception of the rind and core, 
the whole, of the fruit is eaten, the white or cream- -coloured 
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soft. Ikkcy puJp bcinji oaten either raw, boiled, or fried, and used as 
a vegetable lor curries. etc. 'The la rye albuminous, date-like reeds 
are resisted and esteemed in curries. The timber is excellent 
for cabinet work, building, etc., and is much used in Ce? I in ; 
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lemon-yellow at lirst, it turns with ajfe to a very dirk tint like 
imho^any, to which it is but little inferior. The tree is propagated 
by seed and is suited to moist or semi -dry districts, up to 2.000 ft. 
(See il!uslrnii(>n\ 
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VARIETIES. -Jali-fruit occurs in several varieties, flic- two most distinct 
in Ceylon being : — (I) “ VVariikii," distinguished by a firm fruit, which the Xativcs 
recognise by (he sound when flicked with the fingers ; (21 “ Vela," characterised 
by its softer rind, throngli which the finger may be thrust when approaching 
ripeness, the pulp being less sweet than that of the former variety. Of these 
there are several snh- varieties as " Kimi-waruku " (witli small and almost round 
fruit), and “ Peni-waraka ” (— honey -iak), which has a sweetish pulp. A variety 
tilled "Johore Jak.” with hairy leaves and a small nhlong fruit with a uinsl over- 
powering odour, is greatly esteemed by those who cat Hie fruit. 

A. nobilis. Wild Bread-fruit ; Wal-del" S. ; Asiiti- 
pillak ti T — A noble tree, usiullv 40 to 50 ft. high (but sometimes 
attaining ;ui enormous size), with large leathery, c rim pled or wavy, 
undivided leaves, peculiar to tlie moist low-country of Ceylon. 
The fruit is cone-like, 5 to 8 inches in length by U to 2 indies in 
diameter ; it is similar in texture, though inferior, to the Bread-fruit 
proper, and is eaten bv the poorer classes, lining cooked and used 
its a vegetable with curries. It contains several round white seeds, of 
the form of 1 trge pets. which are roasted and eaten. The tree 
thrives in a wild state up to 2,000 ft. in the moist low-country of 
Ceylon, where it is endemic. Propagated hv seed. 

Averrhoa Bilimbi ((fernniacete). Cucumber* 1 roe ; Bli tu- 
bing; 11 “Biling”S. ; ” Riliinbi-kai” T.—.\ small Hne-fyliaged tree, 
native, of the Moluccas, and commonly cultivaled in (he Eastern 
Tropics for its fruit. The latter is about 3 inches long, resembling 
a small green cucumber, and produced in clusters on the trunk 
and oldest branches ; it is esteemed in pickles and preserves, and 
is sometimes used for making jam and cooling drinks. As an 
ingredient in curries, the fruit is also much relished. I he tree 
thrives up to medium elevations, and is propagated from seeds or by 
layering. The seed, being small, should be sown in pots under 
cover. 

A,— Carambola. Karambola ; “ Kamaranga” ,V.; “Tiuuaita" 
T— A small tree., similar to the preceding species, but more orna- 
mental in habit. It is a native of the Moluccas, and lias long been 
in cultivation in Hie East. The curious oral-shaped, winged fruit, 
borne in great profusion, gives the tree a striking effect. When 
ripe the fruit is senii-lnmsparent. of a line rich amber colour, very 
juicy, and of a sweet acid taste. Its principal culinary use is for 
making jelly, for which it is esteemed. The juice removes stains 
from linen, and is also commonly used for burnishing brass. The 
degree of acidity of the fruit varies in different varieties. I have 
tasted some at Shows which were agreeably sweet and well worth 
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growing lor the table. The best varieties should he propagated by 
gootee or budding, though the tree is usually pr ( 41 a titled from seed ; 
the latter being small, should be sown in pots under cover. 


uk.izii. \rr. lifitlrntMin rxicl mi. 



Berthollctia excelss. (Myilaeeie). Brazil-nut, nr Pava-mit. — 
A tall handsome tree, with oblong wavy leaves, which are 14 to 
16 inches long and about 3 inches broad, native of Guiana, 
Venezuela and Brazil. I 11 its native home, specially on the banks 
of the Amazon and Orinoco, the tree attains a height of over 100 ft. 
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The tree lias been introduced at Peradeniya in 1880, aucl, 
notwithstanding the indifferent ground chosen for it when lirst 
planted uni, apiKSirs to find here a congenial home. It is now 
about AO ft. high, and produces at the top each year, in the dry 
season, targe erect racemes of white I lowers, followed a few months 
later by a number of large brown round fruits, which hang on the 
tree for some months after ripening. Ktdlky records similar 
success with the tree at Singapore, where it was introduced in 1881. 
Each fruit is from 4 to A inches in diameter, with a hard, brown 
woody shell, which Iuls to be sawn or broken. with an axe in order 
to obtain the tints (seeds). In the interior, closely (lacked, are 
from 10 to 12 large angular seeds with a brown horny testa; these 
are the “Brazil-nuts” of commerce, which form an important 
article of export from their native country, heing largely used for 
dessert in Europe, America, etc. The tree may be propagated by 
seed or gootee (layering), and thrives best on a rich alluvial soil, in 
a hot and moist climate (Sec illustration), 

Blighia sapida,— Cupania edulis (Sapindacere). " Akee." — 
A fairly large spreading tree, native of West Tropical Africa, intro- 
duced and cultivated to some extent in the West Indies for the 
sake of its edible fruit. The latter is of the size and form of a 
small lemon or pear, about 5 inches in length, and bright red when 
ripe. The seeds, of which two ol three are in a fruit, are jet-black 
and of the size of small marbles. The. edible portion is the firm, 
cream- coloured fat -like substance (mil), developed in a succulent 
socket around the base of the seed. This is generally cooked, but 
may also be eaten raw, and is considered delicious when par-boiled 
with salt, and stewed or fried with butter. The fruit when ripe 
splits open, and must then be picked, as oil long exposure to the 
air the aril becomes discoloured ami unlit lor food. Between the 
two lobes of aril there is a pink integument; this must be removed 
when preparing the aril for eating, as it is considered highly 
poisonous. The tree is suited to the moist or semi-dry low 
country up to about 2,0(X) ft. There is a tree in the garden at 
'Temple Trees," Colombo, which liears fruit freely twice a year, 
chiefly in April and September. The tree may also be found in 
some Indian Gardens, but so far as I know the fruit is never eaten 
in Ceylon or India. Propagated from seed or by gootee, or some- 
times by suckers. 

Buchanania latifolia (Anacardiace:e). “ Chftronjee." — A 
modenue-sized tree, attaining about 30 ft. in height, and bearing 
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simple, leathery leaves, native of the mountainous parts of Coro- 
mandel, Malabar, Mysore, etc. The kernels of the fruit are of the 
size of small pears, and are said to lie passed as a general substitute 
for almonds, being considered superior and more agreeable lo the 
taste than either the Cashew-nut. Country-almond, or Ground-nuts. 
They ate sometimes sold in the bazaars in India at 4 to 6 annas 
per lb. The tree is not known in Ceylon, but might lie found 
suited to medium elevations in the Cva Province. Propagated by 
seed. 

Canarium commune (Combretaewc). Java Almond; Pili- 
nuts ; “ Katakeknna” .S'. — .4 large handsome Malayan tree, charac- 
terised l>\ a remarkable buttressed trunk and latterly compressed 
aerial basal roots; the latter develop enormous erect flanges of uni- 
form thickness, so that solid circular pieces may occasionally be cut 
out from them to form ready- made cart wheels. The 1 vee is much 
cultivated for shade or ornament in Java. It bears iu great abun- 
dance large pendant clusters of dark-purple, fruits, which are nf the. 
size of small plums; these are produced all the year round, but 
chiefly in June. The kernel of the fruit is edible, being similar in 
flavour to Sweet Almonds ; it yields by expression an oil used for 
burning in lamps and tor cooking purposes. A ecu isid viable quan- 
tity of the M nuts," collected from wild trees, is said to be exported 
from the Philippines. A desirable tree for planting in avenues, etc. 
It thrives in hot and moist districts up to about 1.500 ft, elevation, 
and prefers deep, well-drained soil. Propagated by seed, which 
may be sown in nursery lxxls and kept moist and shaded until 
germinated. 

Carica Papaya (Passilloracetc). Papavv; Tree-melon; 
"Pepol” .S’.; “ 1 ’appali" T. -A fast growing, small, herbaceous, 
branchless and direcious tree, attaining a height of about 15 fo 
20 It., indigenous to Central America and the West Indies. It hears 
a crown of very large palmate leaves, at the base of which the 
large green fruits are produced. The hitter vary from round to 
oval or oblong in shape, hut are usually N to 14 inches long by 4 to 
6 inches in diameter, not unlike greet) melons or gourds, each weigh- 
ing from 5 to 8 lh. or more. The fruit has a centra! cavity, to the 
nails of which the olive-coloured seeds are attached, usually in 
great abundance, but are sometimes entirely absent. The succulent 
flesh, which varies in colour from a slight pinkish to an orange tint, 
is very refreshing and agreeable to the. taste, especially on first 
acquaintance with it. It is commonly used for dessert, and is 
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considered an aid to digestion. Some people prefer to eat it with a 
little sutfar and fresh lemon or lime juice. It may also he made 
into jam or sauce, and in the unripe state may he pickled, or 
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sometimes used as a substitute for pepsin in medicine. It is col- 
lected in porcelain or glass dishes, dried in the form of small balls 
or powder, and exported (chiefly trom Jamaica) to Europe, America, 
etc. An average of { lb. pa paine may be obtained per tree. Fair 
quality pa paine may fetch from 5s. to 8s. a lb., hut the demand 
is limited and irregular." The property of the leaves in rendering 
meat tender is wcllkuuwu, and is commonly made use of by cooks 
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in Ceylon and elsew here, who either wrap the leaves round the 
fresh meat, or place a piece of the green fruit in file wafer in wliieli 
the meat is boiled. The tree hears fruit continuously from the time 
if is about ten to twelve months old, hut deteriorates at the age of 
live to six years, a/ter • which its fruitful life is practically over. 
The (lowers being usually tntistxttal< the tree is dependent on 

" 'Hie c.vpivj [ <j| pAiuiiK Irtmi Ccykni in I'm uxs Wild U>. valiiwl lit £ '.’SI, and in V12. 
IWfflib. valued al £ J..17S. Aln ml J of this was in e.icli rase dcWinnl (nr Uic I'nilol States. (ii'miam 
hriig* 1 hr ntxl largest teinamirr. 
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cross-fertilisation for its reproduction by seed. Therefore flu- 
varieties become much mixed, the fruit varying from globose l<> 
long and narrow, with many, few, or no seeds. Occasionally, 
however, bisexual dow ers are produced by either male or female 
trees which are normally unisexual \ thus “male" trees sometimes 
bear fruit, which only differs from that of "female" trees by 
being smaller and perhaps less palatable. Propagated from seed, 
which germinate readily. These are of the size of small peas ; 
about 250 when fresh go to an ounce, or 1,260 when dry. Sow 
fliinly in nursery beds. Suited to the moist low- count it, and thrives 
best in rich well-drained soil. fSee Mountain Pa fiat?), 

Carissa Carandas (Apocynaane). “Maha-karamba" 6'. ; 
"Perunkila” T— A small free or large shrub, with sharp, rigid* 
forked thorns and oval leaves, native of the dry region of Ceylon, 
also of India and Malaya. It blossoms chiefly in February to 
March, and ripens its fruits in August and September. The fruit 
when ripe much resembles a damson, both in size and colour ; but 
in the inferior are a number of small seeds. In India it is made 
into a pickle just before it is ripe, and is also used in tarts and pud- 
dings, being considered to resemble gooseberries in flavour. For 
these purposes it is said (o be “superior to any other Indian 
fruit." When ripe it makes a very good jelly. The plant is 
commonly employed for barrier hedges, for which purpose it is 
well suited. Propagated from seed. Suited to dry districts at low- 
elevations. 

Caryocar nuciferum (Ternstroeiniaccie). Bui ter- nut ; 
Souari-nut. — A handsome lofty tree, attaining a height of over 
100 ft,, with large Lanceolate, trifoliate leaves, native of Brazil ami 
British Guiana. It bears a large roundish, woody fruit, about the 
size of a child’s head, containing when ripe four Luge kidney- 
shaped seeds, which have a very hard woody, warty, and reddish 
shell. The latter* is so hard that it needs an axe to break it open. 
The kernels have a pleasant nutty taste, and arc esteemed in 
England for confectionery and fruitarian dishes. They yield by 
pressure a valuable oil. Souari-nuls are imported into England, and 
may usually be seen in Covciil Garden, or sometimes retailed in 
London at about 3d, or 4d. cadi. The tree flourishes in the moist 
low-country of Ceylon, and prefers rich deep or alluvial soil. The 
two trees in the. Peradeniya collection, introduced in 1891, grow 
luxuriantly and have dowered freely since 1910, but not yet fruited. 
Propagated hy seed {See illustration). 
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Chrysohalanus Icaco (Rosaceat). lento ; Coco-plum ; 
Spanish-nectarine— A small spreading shrubby tree, native of 
Tropical America. If bears fruit of the size and shape of a plum, 
varying from round lo egg-shape, with a purplish tender rind ; the 
scanty white pulp, adhering to the kernel, is of a somewhat agree- 
able acid taste. The fruit is said to be largely made into conserves 
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in Culm, Iwiug in this form an article of export ; blit in Ceylon if is 
a very poor fruit, hardly worth growing. The tree succeeds in the 
moist low-country up to 2,(XX) ft., and is propagated from seeds. 

Chrysophyllum Cainito (Sapotnceiu). Star -apple; *Rata- 
lawulu” .S’. ; “Seemaipala-Rillam" T ~ A fairly large and 
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handsome West Indian tree, with striking dark green leaves, which 
are copper- coloured underneath. The purplish, smooth, round fruit 
is four-seeded, the seeds being brown and 3 inch long. In an un- 
ripe state the fruit contains a sticky white latex, but when fully 
matured the white, transparent, jelly-like substance surrounding 
the seed is sweet and agreeable. The fruit when cut across 
presents a stellate fnnn, the cells with their white edible contents 
radiating from (lie central axis; hence Hie name "star-apple.” 
The tree is well worth cultivating for ornament or shade for road- 
sides. etc. It thrives at Pcradeniya, where it was first introduced 
in 1802. Propagated by seed, and thrives best in deep, rich and 
well- drained soil. 

C.-monopyrenum. Date-plum; " Kos-eta-lawulii" S. ; 
"Seemuipal i-pallam” T . — An ornamental Wert Indian tree, of more 
slender and upright habit than the preceding species, but resem- 
bling it in the foliage; introduced at Pcradeniya in 1814. As 
the vernacular names signify, the fruit is similar in size and 
form to a date-fruit or a Jak seed, and suggests a damson in 
form and colour ; it has a thin shining, purplish- black outer skin, 
and contains but one seed; the milky reddish pulp is edible, but 
rather insipid. The principal fruiting season for both this and the 
preceding species is from February to April. Propagation by seed. 

Citrullus vulgaris (Cucurbilacea?). Water Melon. "Komadu” 
or "Peni-kmnadu" S . — A smooth, oval -shaped fruit, usually about 
8 to 10 inches long, produced by a quick-growing creeping gourd, 
commonly cultivated in the dry region of Ceylon and in the 
tropics generally. The fruit is of a dark-green colour, with a 
reddish juicy Hesli, w hich is cool and refreshing in the hot season, 
though rather insipid. In India it is described as in some cases 
growing to an enormous size, "sometimes 3 to 4 ft. in length and 
from 18 inches to 2 ft. in diameter.” but the smaller-sized varieties 
are the best. It is occasionally spherical in shape. The plants 
will thrive on ordinary soil, provided sufficient moisture is afforded 
at the root, and arc. hest suited to dry districts. I11 India they are 
commonly grown on the banks of rivers, where the Natives often 
bury the fruit with sand, under which it grows and ripens slowly. 
Easily propagated by seed. 

Citrus aurantium (Rutaceie). Sweet orange; I’eni-dhodan 1 
$. ; “ Naran-kai” 7 —A small tree or shrub, 8 to 12 ft. high, supposed 
to be a native originally of Northern India. The Orange has long 
been cultivated in all warm climates, and is especially adapted 
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to regions where the trees lire subject to wintering or at least a 
short period of rest. It luxuriates in the torrid zone, and is 
more or less naturalised in the moist low-country of Ceylon ; but 
the fruits here produced arc often coarse and thick-skinned, being 
usually green in colour when ripe. These defects, however, niav 
be largely due to the want of a proper system of cultivation and 
selection, as well as to the effects of the tropical climate. At the 
higher elevations in Ceylon, imported grafted plants flourish for a 
few years and produce attractive yellow fruits of good quality, hut 
the exeessiie rains and strong winds often prove detrimental to 
both the fruit crop and the health of the tree. 

'Hie nearest approach to the proper conditions for successful 
orange culture in Ceylon would appear to he found in the drier 
parts of the Cva Province, between 1.000 and 3.000 ft. elevation. 
A gentle slope with free natural drainage, a light rich soil with a 
marly or limestone sub-soil, a rather dry climate, and shelter from 
strong winds. — these are the conditions which are especially suited 
to the requirements of the tree. A “resting period" is imitated 
annually in India, usually with good results, by stopping the water 
supply, and opening up the soil around the tree, the fibrous 
roots nearest (he stem being cut off in the process; this, 
naturally, has the effect of making the trees drop the greater part 
of their leaves. When the roots have been thus exposed for a 
month or two. the soil is again filled in. and manure added. The 
sea-breeze is considered to In* injurious to Orange culture, yet the 
Cotta oranges, grown on the sea-board, are noted in Ceylon for 
their excellence. In the dry region of Ceylon, oranges would pro- 
bubly do well under irrigation, as their cultivation is successfully 
carried on under similar conditions in parts of India, etc. The 
Orange tree has no serious pest in Ceylon (See lust'd am) F nitons 
Pcslsl 

Propagation of the Orange is best by budding or grafting 
(especially the former) upon the hardy ;md vigorous growing kinds 
of Citrus, as the Sour- orange and the Pumelo. Only budded, 
grafted, or layered trees can lie relied upon for producing fruits of 
a uniform type and quality. The flowers being naturally subject 
to cross-fertilisation, plants raised from seed arc obviously liable to 
produce fruits of a variable character. .Seedling trees are, however, 
usually the healthiest ami longest-lived. In raising seedlings, care 
should be taken to choose the best fruits, selecting from these only 
full and plump pips or seeds. Sow the latter in well-prepared 
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soil, covering them with about g inch of finely sifted earth. The 
seeds will {terminate in about fourteen days; when the seedlings 
are 2 or 3 inches high, transplant them into small plant -baskets or 
bamboo pots. These should be ready for budding or grafting in 
the course of 8 or 10 months, and the budded or grafted plants 
should be lit for planting out when about 2 years old. 

Planting mill Yield. The distance for planting apart should 
not he less than 15 by 15 ft., allowing, say, 195 trees to the acre. 
The trees should commence to bear when about four or five 
years old. and are considered to be in their prime at the age ol 
fifteen years. When in lull bearing each tree should yield from 
300 to 700 fruits a year. 

Mu wiring and Mulching. Although any well-decomposed 
organic manure may be applied with advantage, the chief require- 
ments ol the Orange tree are considered to be lime and potash. 
A successful grower in Australia applies 5 lb. bone-dust and 
phosphate ot lime lo each tree once a year, while in Florida burnt- 
shell lime is applied at the rate of | (on to the acre. The ground 
around the tree should be frequently stirred, and never allowed 
to harden. A light mulch of litter or leaves is of great benefit in 
hot dry weather. 

Pruning Oranges. Good orange trees require little or no 
pruning, except as regards the removal of super Huous, dead, or 
broken branches. The plants should be topped at a height of 
about ft., so as to induce a spreading and evenly balanced 
form. The fruits, it should be remembered, are borne on one 
year old wood. Excessive wood mess may sometimes have to he 
checked by cutting tire tap-root below 15 inches from the 
surface. 

Bi -Products of I he Orange . — Various by-products are obtained 
from oranges, as candied pcc! (from llie rind) ; citric, lactic, and 
acetic acid (from the fruit-juice) ; essential oil (from the peel) ; the 
perfume bergamot (from the flowers as well as rind) : also orange 
mine, etc., from the pulp. Marmalade, the making of which is a 
large important industry, is made chiefly from the sour varieties, 
especially the “ Seville orange.” 

YA R1RTIES. The following are well-known 

A large oval fruit of first rale quality ; pulp rich and jiii cy, seeds 
few or none. 

Jamnui'iiartin. See Miiuchiriu. 

Maltese Blood-orange. Fruit medium si« ; flesh stained with deep crimson 
seeds few ; tree spineless. 
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Mu ml mi a ; " (aimna-naraii “ S. Lomcand thin-skinned, large fruit oj deep 
lolour, usually compressed at tints. 

MfcMirnruoi/i Sav,i. Thornless tree: fruit medium to large, seeds few. 

.Yng/wr Sun tn i. An Indian variety, famous for its sweetness. 

XiiVi'J Or tin sit. Fruit large, with a navel-like mark, very juicy and 
melting pulp ; almost seedless, tree slightly thorny, Ihsus fruit early. 

Stiisiuiiii. I’mcluces fuiifs in large hmieties. " upward of 50 fruits in each 
hunch.” in Florida. 

Scrillt Oimifir. A bitter fniit. bright orange colour ; the tree thrives ami 
bears freely at Hakgala Uardvns. in Ceylon. The finest marmalade is 
made from this orange. 

Si, Michael. Large, thin-skinned fruit, of fine flavour. 

/i'i«Jrr/f/<\ A vm'ivW vi [. Hi tin ii.ihilis : fruit medium-si/ed. line flavoured, 

C. Decurmma. Shaddock ; Pimiclu ; ” Fnrhifldcil Fruit;” 

"Jambola’W. : "Jamblica." <>l* “ Bambtilinas" 2'.- A small tree. 25 to 
50 ft. high, native of Tropical Asia, and commonly cultivated 
throughout the tropics for its large round or oval truits. \i microns 
varieties occur in tlil'fcrctil countries, varying in Ihe shape and size 
of the fruit, as well as in the colour and flavour of the pnlp ; in 
some varieties the latter is green and acid, in others il is reddish or 
crimson, juicy and sweet. Some varieties have few or no seed. 
The fruit is valued for making jams, the best sorts being sometimes 
used for dessert f.w Mine). In Ceylon, the Puinelo grows 
luxuriantly in the moist low-country, producing large globular 
fruits which measure from 6 to 9 inches in diameter; it thrives up 
to about 2.000 11. elevation, either in moist or semi-dry districts, 
and is easily propagated by seed. Seedlings of Pomelo are recom- 
mended for stocks upon which to graft Oranges. 

C.— Decumana, var. ''Grape-fruit." so- Killed because the 
fruits grow in a cluster like, a bunch of grapes. These resemble 
large oranges, being usually globular in form, but sometimes pear- 
shaped, with a smooth skin of medium thickness, The pulp is 
pale yellow or greenish white, sometimes pink or crimson, and is 
distinguished front that of the orange by being sweeter and com- 
posed of larger and distinct " sacks ;” it is very juicy, but somewhat 
bitter in flavour. In the United States, Cuba, Jamaica, etc., the 
Grape-fruit is very popular, being usually eaten in the early 
morning or ;us a dessert. It is imported into England, where it is 
usually esteemed by those who know it, and linds a ready sale at 
Covent Garden Market at 4d. to 8r/. each. According to the 
British Medical Journal, it has a “wholesome, dean, slightly bitter 
taste, blending with the acidity of (lie orange, and lias the physio- 
logical action of stimulating the appetite and promoting salivary 
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and gastric digestion.’’ This frail has not vet become well-known 
in the East, though it is sometimes met with in gardens, 
A seedless variety has recently been discovered which promises to 
be valuable. Propagated by grafting, budding, or from seed- 
There arc several varieties. 

Citrus acida. Lime; Dchi” S. “Dlinisi-W T. —A small spiny 
tree, cultivated in all tropical countries for its acid juicy fruit. 
Tire latter varies in size, degree of aridity, and juiciness, also in 
shape from almnsl round to egg- shape. The lime-fniit is used by 
all races for flavouring and other culinary purposes ; it is largely 
employed for the manufacture of cooling drinks, especially lime- 
juice cordial, whilst it is also nf much importance in native 
medicine. Applied externally, it is valued as a cure for snake- 
bites. Limes are grown as a commercial product in some West 
Indian Islands, and the export of concentrated lime-juice and 
citrate of lime (in casks) forms the chief industry of Dominica.* In 
Ceylon, limes are in season practically all the year round, and are 
nt all times sold in the Inmtupies and uurkets. The tree thrives 
up to 2,000 ft. elevation, preferring a light marly soil with good 
drainage. It is propagated by seed (pipsl, or preferably by bud- 
ding or grafting on stocks ol a vigorous growing kind ; plants thus 
raised should come into bearing at three years old. 

LJ K/£17£S',- -Among the principal varieties recognised in India are : 

"Pufte" (a smalt round fruit, much esteemed). " Kagluitte' 1 (nf the sbe 
of a hen's egg, in most general cultivation). " flora ” (a small aval fruit 
much cultivated!, “ Kamundee'' (a targe handsome fruit, ol pale lemon 
coIoiit, about the si/cof a small coconut). ” Kungpore" (a found smnotli- 
skimietl fruit), and "Tabsi” (a large globose, spongy fruit). I he 
“ Kallir Lime “ in Ceylon is almost (lie rise u( a leuKVi. witli a warty, 
coarse skin. 

Stfvelfsx Unit. A sport of the ordinary Ume, slid to have originated in 
Dtuiiiiiica in l Ml. the stems and branches Iteuig without the usual for. 
mutable spines. 

SiYd/i’.ss Unit. In recent Kars several varieties ol times have been raised 
alms* fruits are almost, if not quilc, tree trom seed. The “ Persian 
Seedless” or ''Tahiti Mine” is reported as being the chief variety 
in Cuba ; this is said tn he a prolik hearer, the fruit containing a high 
percentage of citric acid. 

C,-Limetta. Sweet -lime.- - This is a distinct species ot variety, 
the. fruit of which is of the form of a moderate-sized orange, with 
smooth pale -green rind. It has a sweetish, instead of an acid, taste 
and is considered very refreshing and agreeable. The tree is used 
largely in parts of India for budding the Orange upon. 

5 The liwsnre planted at avmtie dataller* ,.f alvrat 12 liy 0 rt.. and a yield /if about 120 
biurets fruit per acre is einisidcred a &“*! averase 
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C.— Limonutn. Lemon (See under Sub-lropio)! fniihl 

C.-medica. (See under Sululwpiaif fruits). 

Clausena Wampi,— Cookia punctata (Kutuceac). Waillpee 
"Rata-karapinclia" S.— A small ornamental and aromatic tree, native 
of China. Its pile yellow hemes have a strong aromatic add taste 
and are sometimes made into preserves, being also used, as well as 
tlie fragrant leaves, for flavouring meat curries, etc. ; but they cannot 
be considered a fruit for dessert. The tree is suited to humid 
districts at medium elevations, and is propagated by seeds. 

Cucumis Mefo (Cucurbitacea 1 ). Musk Melon ; " Pitti-kekiri,” 
S< — A round or oval fruit, about 4 to 0 inches in diameter, or 7 to 
8 in. long by 3 in. in diameter, produced by a creeping annual 
gourd with large angular leaves. In its natural state the fruit has a 
strong musk-deer odour, (he interior being of a somewhat flowery 
consistency. 'Hie best varieties, as grown in hot-houses in temper- 
ate conn tries, are very highly prized on account of their luscious 
flavour. The plant is suited to a hot dry atmosphere and rich 
porous soil. It ret] u ires moisture al the root, tint the vines are sus- 
ceptible lo a tlamp atmosphere, and in cultivation the precaution 
has usually to be taken of forming a collar of earth round the base 
of the stem, so as to prevent any water lodging there. Musk Melon 
is never seen grown in the moist low-country of Ceylon, and hut 
seldom in the dry region. Firmivc.kk referred to a fine variety in 
India, called the "Surdah," the fruit of which is “sometimes 
brought from Cabul to Punjab for the wealthy Natives, who arc 
said to pay as high as Rs. (if- each for them,'' The seeds of this 
variety are distinguished bv their very large size. There are many 
varieties in cultivation, these being divided into “ netted” and 
“ smooth-skinned ” classes. The ilesli in either group may be red, 
green or white. Propagated by seed, like other gourds, 

Cynometra cauliflora (Legnmiuosie). XanHiam.— A shrubby 
much-branched tree with small binate leaves, native of India and 
Malaya. The fruit is a one-seeded, much wrinkled, thick fleshy 
pod, rather semi-circular in shape. and produced in large numbers 
on the trunk near the ground (sometimes on the lowermost portions 
of the branches), chiefly in May and June. The succulent green, or 
greenish yellow, shell is about \ an inch thick, and is of a pleasant, 
sweet suh-aeid taste, not unlike an apple. Whilst, however, the 
fruit of some trees is very palatable, that of others may be sour and 
unpleasant, much depending on the variety and degree of culti- 
vation afforded. The fruit is liest for stewing, but is also used for 
pickling, and the large Hat seed yields a medicinal oil. The tree 
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thrives in the moist low-country of Ceylon up to 2,00!) ft., and 
prefers deep rich soil. Though indigenous to parts of India, it 
does not seem to be commonly cultivated there, for neither 
Firmixgkr nor Caurkox mentions it. Easily propagated by seed, 
but the best varieties should he increased by gootee or grafting. 

Davidsonia pruriens (Saxilragea.’).— A medium-sized tree, 
with handsome senate leaves, native of Queensland. The fruits 
are of the size of plums, bright pink when ripe, with a reddish 
flesh. In its native country the fruit is made into jam and preserves. 
The tree has been introduced to Peradeniya, where, however, it 
has not yet (lowered or produced fruit (1913). 

Dialium uvoideum (Lcguminos;eJ. Velvet Tamarind ; "Gal- 
siyambala " S. " Kallupnllium *' T. " Kanji *' (Malay). — A tall tree 
with pinnate leaves, indigenous to the semi-dry region of Ceylon. 
From near the ends of the branches the dark brown velvety fruits 
are produced in clusters, each fruit being about the size of a small 
filbert and slightly compressed. The thin brittle shell encloses n. 
seed surrounded by farinaceous pulp, which has an agreeable acid 
taste and is considered a delicacy by the Natives, who use it in the 
preparation ol a Fine chutney. When in season (ehictlv October 
to December) lilt* L rti its are collected from the forests, and sold in 
Ihe markets and bazaars in considerable quantities. The tree affords 
a handsome dark red limber ; thrives at Peradeniya. Propagated 
by seeds. 

D,— Guineensu. West African Velvet -tamarind. — A tree 
similar to tlte preceding species, but easily distinguished by its 
larger leaves. The genus is characterised by the dowers having 
only two stamens, most leguminous plants having ten. 

Dillenia indica (f)illeniace;.e). " Hmulaparu" S . — A medium- 
sized free with large leaves, native of Ceylon and tropical Asia 
generally. It produces a profusion of large round green fruits, each 
about 3 inches in diameter, being juicy and very acid. The fruit 
is formed by the much enlarged, closely imbricate fleshy sepals ; 
it is used for making jelly and a cooling drink, also sometimes as a 
vegetable in curries. The tree is often cultivated both for orna- 
ment and for its fruit. Propagated by seed, which, being small, 
should Ik: sown in a pot under cover. 

Diospyros discolor (Ebenaeca:). Velvet Apple.— A small 
slow- growing tree of the Ebony and Persimmon family, native of 
S. India and the Philippines. The beautiful bright pink, velvety - 
looking fmil is of the size of an apple and is considered edible, but 
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the author docs not think it worth classifying with edible fruits, 
unless oilier varieties are superior to that grown in Peradeniya 
Gardens. 

Durio zibethinus (Malvaeex). Durian ; Civet-cat Fruit, - 
A very large, handsome pyramid-shaped tree, native of the Malay 
Archipelago, and commonly cultivated in the Straits. Burma. Java, etc. 
for the sake of its celebrated fruit. The latter, produced on (lie 
older branches, varies somewhat from round to oval in shape, and 
usually weighs from 5 to 7 lb., though sometimes as much as 



Dillatin initial. ■" hosuai’AKa," 


10 lb. It is armed with thickly set formidable prickles about i inch 
long ; when ripe it becomes slightly yellow, and possesses an odour 
which is intensely offensive to most people, especially on first 
acquaintance with it. The cream -coloured pulp surrounding the 
seed is the edible portion ; this is most highly prized by the Malays 
and other Oriental races. ;uid is also relished by Europeans who 
acquire a taste for it, Kihmivckk described it as "resembling 
blanc-mange, delicious as the finest cream." whilst Mr. Rl’SSEL 
Wallace considered that ''eating durians is a sensation worth a 
voyage to the East.” The large seeds may lie roasted and eaten 
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like chestnuts. Pounded into llnnr, they are said to be sometimes 
made into a substance like “vegetable- ivory." The Durian tree 
thrives in the moist low-country of Ceylon up (o 2,000 ft. elevation, 
and luxuriates in deep alluvial or loamy soil. In Peradeniya 
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third cos there are magnificent specimens well over 100 ft. 
in height. They usually flower in March or April, and the fruit is 
ripe in July or August, but sometimes the flowering and fruiting 
period change with an abnormal season. Durian fruits are variable 
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in size, shape, flavour and. quantify of pulp, according to variety. 
The trees also van' in productiveness, some varieties being almost 
barren. Selection and Oil'll cultivation should, therefore, he prac- 
tised in order to obtain the host fruits. The tree is readily propa- 
gated by seed if sown fresh. The large fleshy seed is of short 
vitality, and germinates in seven to eight clays <&r iHmirniiott). 

FJreocarpus edulis (Tiliacead. — A small ornamental tree, 
native of Xcw Guinea, producing bright red fruit, which is .1 to 5 



l>umv wit.— bvrio Xilvlhiiius. 

sharp-angled, oval in shape. one-seeded, and nearly 2 inches long. 
Tile outer scanty rind [peri at rp) is of a sweetish-bitter taste, and may 
be made into a savoury jelly or used for pickling. The tree is 
worth growing for ornament on account of its graceful foliage and 
handsome red fruits, but scarcely as a fruit tree. It thrives in 
shady places with loose rich soil, up to about 2,000 ft. Propagated 
by seed, which take several weeks to germinate. 

E— serratus, Ceylon Olive ; " Veralu ” S.; “ Venli-palam,” T . — 
A handsome medium-sized tree, indigenous to Ceylon, producing 
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smooth oval green fruits, of the size of olives, which they 
closely resemble. The fleshy portion surrounding the stone (seed) 
is sub-acid and palatable. In an unripe state it is excellent for 
pickling, like olives. The principal season for the fruit is April and 
May. The free thrives in the moist low-country up to about 

2.000 ft., mid is propagated by seed. 

Eugenia Jambos (Myrtaceae). Hose-apple ; “Veli Jambo” 
.S’.; “Seeni Jambo "TV — A medium-sized handsome tree, native of 
India and Malaya, and introduced into Ceylon probably in the time 
of the Portuguese. Its fragrant pinkish-white or rose-coloured fruit, 
about the size of a hen’s egg, is of a sweetish-acid taste, and is said 
to be sometimes used in preserves. As a fruit, however, it is usually 
of a very indifferent quality, being in some cases wooly and almost 
tasteless; but it varies somewhat with different trees and conditions 
of cultivation. The tree thrives best in moist districts, at medium 
elevations up tn 3,000 ft., preferring a deep rich soil. Propagated 
by seed. 

Eugenia javanica. Wax Jambo ; “ Peni-Jambo” 5. — A small 
ornamental. Malayan tree, producing clusters of very pretty, shining, 
rose-pink, or pinkish-white, waxy -looking fruits. Each fruit is 
about the size of a large strawberry, with the base laterally com- 
pressed ; the pulp is edible, but is usually too fragrant and pithy to 
be agreeable. The tree is propagated by seed, and thrives best at 
elevations of 1,000 to 3,000 ft. in moist districts. 

E. maluccensis. Malav-applo; Jambo S. ; "Pcria Jambo” if. — 
A handsome tree 30 to 50 ft. high, with large leathery oval leaves, 
indigenous to Malaya. It produces a great profusion of beautiful 
crimson flowers, which for several days during January and February 
make a bright carpet under the tree as they drop. The pear-shaped 
while or bright red fruit are produced chietiy in May and June, 
these too mailing the tree an attractive object. The snowy white, 
but rather pithy, pulp surrounding the seed is edible, hut not of 
much account. Propagated by seed. Thrives in the moist low- 
country up to 2, (XXI ft. 

E.— Michcli, Brazil or Surinam Cherry ; "Coraka-Jambo” 
S .— A small shrubby tree of Brazil, bearing small round and ribbed 
fruit, about 1 inch in diameter, rather flattened at the ends, arid of 
a bright red waxy appearance. These suggest small tomatoes at a 
distance ; the pulp is edible, but to most people is too acid and 
perfumed to he agreeable. It is raid to make good jelly, being 
also used in preserves. The tree thrives best at medium elevations, 

1 .000 to 3,000 ft, Propagated by seed. 
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Feronia elephantum (Rutacea*). Wood -apple or Elephant- 
apple: “Uiwol’W.; “\'if;t” or 1 Vilatli” I . — A jjuod-sued tree, 
■40 to 50 ft. hitfli, native of India and Ceylon It hears round fruit, 
about tlie size of a la rue cricket ball, similar to the Bad -fruit but 
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Elephants, too, are fowl of it. The tree is common throughout the 
dry region, being often cultivated there as well as in the moist 
low-coin itry. 

Flacourtia cataphracta, (Bixaeex). 'Rata Ugni'essa” .V. — 
A small thorny tree, native of India and Malaya, producing 
round berries of the size of large cherries, purplish or deep-red in 
colour, and of a rather tart flavour. Fjrmivgkh though! it 



“ cokaka." -Quiiuiti Ctimbogiti. 


"suggestive of something better than a sloe, but worse (hail an in- 
different plum.” There ar?, however, several varieties in cnltival ion, 
and some if properly cultivated merit a better description than 
the above. The fruit can be made into a very ngrer;ch!e jam or 
preserve. Plants may be raised from seed, but a good variety 
should be budded or grafted. 
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Flacourtia inermis. Lovi-lovi, Tonii-tomi ; “Iamvi” ,S\ -A 
Malayan, ornamental thornless tree, growing to about 30 ft. high, 
bearing in great profusion bright re<t, chcrry-like berries, which are 
produced in two seasons. March to April, and August to September. 
The attractive looking frails are deceptive, being exceedingly sour 
in taste ; but they make excellent jelly and may also be used in 
preserves. The tree is propagated by seed, and thrives in any 
moderately good soil in the low-eotnitry. Sow the small seed in 
pots or boxes, under cover ; prick out Ihc seedlings into baskets or 
bautboo pots when large enough. The plants take about eighteen 
months to be ready for planting out (See Musi mi toil). 

Carcinia Cambogia (Guttifcras). “Goraka” .S' ; “Korakkai- 
pulli ” T. — A moderate-sized handsome tree, with a round head 
and drooping branches, native of the moist low-country of Ceylon 
and Western India. The large roundish fruit is of the size of an 
orange, with several (usually eight) deep vertical grooves, forming 
blunt lobes ; it is smooth on the surface, red or orange- yellow in 
colour, and sweetish-acid in taste. When ripe (from June to July) 
it is commonly collected by the Natives in the low- country of 
Ceylon, the thick succulent shell beiug cut in sections, dried in the 
sun and preserved for use as required. It is largely employed for 
preserving fish, being made into a brine with salt ; also used as a 
substitute for limes in curries. The tree thrives up to 2,000 ft. 
Propagated by seed. 

G.— Mangostana. Mango stecn ; “Mangus” S. " Maugus-kai " 
T, — A muderale-sized coni ail tree, with large leathery leaves, indi- 
genous lo Malaya. Its globular purplish brown fruit, about the size 
of an apple, is famed as one of fbe most delicious fruits of the. 
tropics, some writers describing it as “perhaps the most luscious 
fruit in the world, partaking of the flavour of the strawberry and 
the grape.” The delicate white juicy’ pulp surrounding and adher- 
ing to the seed is the part eaten. In striking contrast to it is the 
dense, thick, reddish rind, containing tannic acid and a dye. The 
fruit is in season tin the low- country of Ceylon from April to June, 
and at higher derations from June lo August or September. Here 
it is usually sold in the markets, or hawked about, at 75 ets. to 
Re. I per dozen; it is always charged for on hotel menus as an 
aim. The tree is of very slow growth, and does not usually come 
into bearing till about nine or ten years old. The essential con- 
ditions for it are a hot, moist climate, and deep, rich well-drained 
soil. It thrives up to 1.500 feet elevation in the moist region, but. 
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may also be grown in moderately dry districts with irrigation. 
Propagation is usually by seed, but may also be effected by “gootee” 
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or layering. Sow seeds in pots under cover. The plants are of 
veryjjlow growth, taking about two years to become large enough 
for planting out. being then only about 12 inches high. 
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Grias cauliflora (Myrtacead. Anchovy Pear —A small 
slender, unbranehed West Indian tree, with a crown of very largo 
drooping leaves, the latter measuring up to .1 ft. in length by 
about 6 to <S indies across. The brown oval fruit, produced on 
the stem, are of (lie size of a hen's egg, and in the West Indies are 
considered to resemble the mango in taste, being said to l>e used 
for dessert and pickling. The quality ot the fruit produced by 
the trees at Penideiiiya. does not, however, u arrant such a high 
opinion, and are seldom eaten. Mr. Harrison’, of Jamaica, also 
concurs in this view. Propagated by seed. 

Hibiscus Sabdariffa (Mai vacua:) Jamaica or Red Sorrel ; 

Rozeile:" Rata-bilincha” ,S; " Pulinchu-kira" T. — An annual 
shrub, 4 to 5 ft. high, with reddish stems, leaves and fruit, native 
•of tile West Indies. It is cultivated in most warm countries (some- 
times as an intercrop with other products! for the sake of its large 
Heshy sepals, which remain alter the Iknvers fall away t/amsAvt/), 
anil become enlarged and succulent (<ji.r/rsir»/l. enclosing the 
fruit-capsule ; lliese make excellent jam, and a jelly is also made 
from them which is considered to lie almost equal to red-currant 
jelly. In an unripe state the fruit is adapted for pickles, and a 
relresliing beverage called "Sorrel-drink" is also prepared from it. 
The young tender acid leaves are esteemed by the Natives of 
Ceylon as a vegetable in curries, and the stems afford a quantity of 
strong libre. The plant thrives at elevations up to 2,500 ft. with 
moderate rainfall. Seeds may lie sown at the commet icemen l ol 
the monsoon rains, and the seedlings, when ready, planted out in 
rows about 6 ft. apart, with about 4 ft. between the plants in the 
row. The sepals should he lit for picking in 3 to 4 months from 
the time of planting, and the plants will continue to produce these 
tor about two months. The plant occuis in two varieties, viz., 

White Sorrel" with greenish -white, and "Red Sorrel" with red- 
dish sepals, the litter variety being considered to be the more 
acid, and generally preferred. 

1 nocarpus edulis (Leguniinoste). Tahiti-chestnut. A moderate- 
sized tree with large shining leaves, indigenous lo the Paciiic Isles. 
The large Heshy seeds, of which one or two arc contained in a 
stout pod, are edible, and said lo form an important article of food 
to the Natives in the tree’s indigenous home. When boiled and 
roasted, the seeds are considered palatable, though "not suited to 
weak stomachs." The tree thrives and produces Howcrs and fruit 
at Pcrudeniya, where it has been introduced in 1861 , but the fruit 
is not eaten here. Propagated by seed. 
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Lansium domesticum (Meliuceie). "Lailgsat,” or 'Laiiseh.' 
“Duku,” (Malayan names). A moderate-sized ornamental tree, native, 
of Malaya. It bears long pendant clusters of closely packet! berries, 
which have a thin tough skin, are pale yellow when ripe, enclosing 
opaque aromatic juicy pulp. This fruit is said to he much relished 
in its native country, being "eaten fresh or variously prepared,” 
and Dr. Ward described it as one of the finest fruits of the Malayan 
Peninsula. Judging, however, by flic product of a tree growing in 
Peradeniya Gardens, it by no means justifies so meritorious a de- 
scription, and I can only suppose that this must Ik 1 an extremely 
poor variety. The tree does not seem to be much known in India. 
Pi opagated by seed. Will thrive up to 3,000 ft. in moist districts. 
Introduced at Peradeniya in 1869. 

Lecythls oleracea (Myrticead. Sapueaia-niits. — A large forest 
tree of Brazil and Guiana, closely allied to the Brazil-nut. 
The Jong wrinkled mils (seeds), wliieli are contained in a huge 
brown woody shell, are regarded as superior to (he latter 
in delicacy and flavour. Contrary to the Brazil- nuts. the fruit is 
furnished with a distinct lid, which when ripe becomes detached 
and lets Ihc seeds fall out. Owing, therefore, to the difficulty 
of collecting these, they command a higher price than the 
Brazil nuts. 

Lucuma mammosa hSapotacem). Manuncc Sapota ; Mar- 
malade-fruit; Sapote, or Grosse-Sapote. — A tree 30 to 40 ft. high, 
with fulvous or grey branches, and long u borate pointed leaves, 
native of Central America, and cultivated in the West Indies for 
its fruit. The cream-coloured, silky Dowers are borne in clusters 
on the stem. The fruit is about ft inches long, with reddish pulp, 
containing one or more polished seeds. The pulp is sweet, and 
resembles in taste a luscious pear. It is made into u marmalade, 
which is said to be not unlike good apple preserve. The common 
names of this tree are often confused with those of the tree 
ilamuutn mnerieaua, which see over. 

Macadam ia terni folia (Proteaeeaj). Queensland -nut. — A mod- 
erate-sized tree, about 40 ft. high, with dense dark-green 
foliage, native of North Eastern Australia. It hears very bard 
nuts, of the size of marbles, on spikes 5 to 8 inches long; the nuts 
are edible and of an agreeable flavour, being much relished in 
Australia, and sometimes retailed in Sydney at from Hrf, to Is. per lb. 
The extremely hard shell, which requires a considerable pressure 
to break, is, however, a drawback to these. The tree is propagated 
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by seed ; thrives and bears fruit at Pcradeuiya. where it has been 
introduced in 1868. Suited to medium elevations. 

Mammea americana. (Gilt ti ter X. Mailgostccil family). 
Mammcc-apple; St. Domingo-apricot —A moderate-sized tree. 
40 to 50 ft. high, with large, rigid, leathery, si lining leaves, and 
white, scented flowers, native of tropical America and the West 
Indies. The fruit is nearly spherical, 3 to 5 inches in diameter, 
with thick brown bark-like skin, containing one (sometimes more) 
large seed. Towards the apex of the fruit is usually developed a 
distinct pointed nipple. The seal is covered with a layer of fibre, 
which is surrounded by dense, orange-coloured, sweetish and 
slightly aromatic pulp. The latter may be eaten raw or stewed, or 
preserved with sugar. The small dowel's are cream-coloured 
and scented, and a distillation of these is used in flavouring the 
spirituous liquor known as Etui tie Creole. Du. Lixdt.ky referred to 
this fruit as the “Wild Apricot of South America, said to rival flit' 
Mangosteen while Macfaijykx described it as “of a sweetish 
aromatic taste, hearing a rose in h lance to that of carrots.” The 
tree has been established at Peradeniya since about 1810, and 
bears a crop of fruit annually, but here the fruit is sought, after 
more as a curiosity than on account of its flavour. Propagated by 
seed. 

Magnifera indica. (Anucardiaecae). Mango: A in ha " S ; 
“Manga” T . — A medium or large-sized tree, of a spreading and 
quick -growing habit, indigenous to tropical Asia. It bears large 
policies of greenish- while, scented flowers, usually iu January, 
February, nr March, followed f liven nr four months later by the 
fruit. The latter is generally oval in form, somewhat flattened, often 
with a more or less pronounced beak at the apex. It may weigh 
from 6 oz, to 2 or 3 lb., has a Lough thin skin, and, when ripe, is 
yellow, reddish, or green. T he flesh is usually of a reddish tint, 
with a more or less sweet, turpentine flavour, sometimes resinous 
and fibrous. In the centre is the large fibrous seal. The Mango 
is the fruit Mr excellence of India, where it lias been cultivated 
from time immemorial. Here it may be considered an article of 
food as well as dessert, while it also enters largely in the prepa 
ration of chufneys and other preserves. The tree grows from sea- 
level to about 4,000 ft. or more, but is scarcely fruitful at ele- 
vations over 2,000 ft. in Ceylon. A hot and rather dry climate 
and a rich, well-drained soil suit it best. The trees should he 
irrigated during prolonged drought, and receive a good mulching 
once a year. Pruning is confined to thinning out superfluous or 
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sickly branches; while root -pruning is sometimes applied with 
advantage to trees which are unfruitful (owing to their running too 
much into wood and leaf), this being performed by cutting a deep 
trench round the tree at a few feet from the stem, cutting dean 
all roots met with. Shade is not necessary, except wheu the plants 
are young. Propagation is best by inarching or layering, the gootee 
method being commonly adopted in India. Propagation of the 
mango by budding may also be successfully effected (see under 
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Propagation). Plants are easily raised from seeds, and if rare lie 
exercised in selecting the best fruits from choice varieties, these may 
become good fruitful trees. Some varieties are said to come more 
true fn seed Ilian others, frequently, however, seedling trees are 
liable to lie disappointing in the quality of their fruit, and they take 
much longer to come into hearing than layered or grafted plants, 
the latter commencing to bear fruit in their fourth or fifth year. 
Petorc planting out, large holes, not less than 3 by 3 ft., should he 
dug, mixing a good proportion of well-rotted manure with the 
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of these there are numerous sub- varieties 

Rupee. -Very large anti somewhat round, pulp luscious and free from 
fibre, similar to “Giwasje l'alel," or "lucnna ” of India. 

Joffua. Largeoval faiit of excellent quality when well-grown ; probably 
equal to "Alpliottso " of India. 

ftv'ivt, “Gii'ii'iimbu" S. -Mediuin-siw.tl oblong fruit, with a distinct 
heat piquant and pleasant flavour. 

ftuufwr or " Hetli-umbu." .V. — Round and rather flat, very juicy, 
yellow when iipe. 

Dtiuipiirii. Fruit rather small and flat, very sweet; must be. eaten 
quite ripe. 

Honey, or "Mi-miilxi" S. - -A small roundish fruit of a sweet flavour. 

Sred-wii/igo or “Khiwhii" S. A small rival fruit, with scanty juicy 
pulp, ol a (list i nd piquant flavour. 

" Miilhi-utudnfiviii ."or" Pithit-utuba " A.— A very small seedless fruit, 
with sweet juicy pulp. See seedless hmh/<o below. 

The following are n few. ant of a great number, of the princi- 
pal Indian Mangoes : — 

.iyivi.ru.— Greenish yellow with dark specks, ahoul 18 o<.. very sweet. 

. VphouMi. -About 1 2 oz., 4 in. by .If in., pulp of the finest piquant and 
delimit flavour. Generally considered the best of all mangoes. 

Ho mlnire o{ Mutiny -YeWnix. 3 in. hy 2J in., very sweet. 

liorslm. -Oblong, bright green with yellow spots when ripe; up to 
10 era., delicious flavour. 

CusUklio . — Very large, yellowish-green. free from tibiv. 

Mulfiobit . — Fairly large, yellow and green Mulched, no fibre, flavour 
piquant and sweet. 

htkiiti --Medium-sized, rich crimsun, pulp deep yellow. 

Wm/ra.— blight crimson, weight about i Ib„ extra fii£ flavour, no 
fibre. 

Stilgrttlimt . — M wli um -sired. rich crimson, pulp deep yellow. 

OiniliM is about the lies! mango in the Philippines, the Pirn ranking 
next to it in quality ; both are brig) it yellow when ripe. 

I 'ii litil< ni,- -abu a high I y-Ha mured mango nf I he Philippines; recom- 
mended as a slock fin grading on. owing to the great vigour and 
si/e of the tree. 

SiiHikrshn.- -barge clear yellow, with a ilislinof beak, juicy and lender, 
free from fibre. 

Totnpuri. .Medium sized, slightly fihrims, of excellent flavour. 

A seedless mango of a very pleasant flavour, .which is 
reported its occurring in Hawaii, would appear to be similar to the 
Puhu-auiha or " Maha-M mialiyar" mango of Ceylon. 

Melicocca bijuga. {Sapindace;e). “ Honey Berry,” Spanish 
Ume, Ginep, Mniuuncillo (Cuba). “A huge handsome tree of 
South America with pinnate leaves, introduced and cultivated in 
several West Indian Islands. It produces numerous green small oval 
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fruits about an inch in length, possessing an aromatic sweet taste. 
Usually too small to lie worth eating, though said to be appreci- 
ated and much consumed in some localities, especially in Cuba. 
Introduced to Pcradeniya in 1907. 

Mimusops Bojeri (Sapotacere). — A slow growing tree with 
small ovale or obovate leathery leaves, shiny above and satiny grey 
beneath. The fruits, produced in November and December, are 
of the size of small plums, borne in clusters at the ends ot' 
the branches; each fruit contains from 2 to 4 large oblong 
hrovvu seeds ; the 
pulp, surrounded by 
a thin skin, has a 
sweet taste, not un- 
like the Sapodilla 
plum. The tree con- 
tains a white gummy 
latex, thrives in 
Ceylon up to 1,500 H. 
elevation, and is pro- 
pagated from seeds. 

Monstera deli- 
ciosa. (Aroidem, 
Arum family) — 
A noble epiphytic 
creeper with large, 
scolloped and perfor- 
ated leaves, native of 
Mexico. It produces 
in the axils of the 
upixa mush leaves a 
cone-1 ike Iruit (spa - 
ilix) t 6 to 8 inches 
long, which is edible 
and has a pleasant 
odour when ripe. The fruit lias an agreeable flavour suggesting 
a pine-apple, but is rather juiceless. Its chief drawback, however, 
is the presence of minute black spines attached to the inside 
portion, which cause a disagreeable itching in the throat. The 
plant is a creeper, anrl requires stout tire trunks to grow upon. It 
may be readily propagated by placing cuttings in a mixture of old 
bark, le;V mould and coir-refuse at the base ol the tree on which 
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it is to {'row. After getting ;i linn hold of the tree it requires no 
further attention. 

Musa sapient um (Sdtamineae, Ginger family ). Plantain or 
Banana: “Kehcl” S. “Vala" T ,— A small quick-growing tree 
10 to 20 ft. high, with a herbaceous stem composed of (he succulent 
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leaf stalks. As recitals utility combined with magnilitetice. this 
must lie considered one of the most remarkable of tropical 
products. When the plant is about eighteen months old the enor- 
mous flower-stalk issues from the cenlre uf the crown of leaves, and 
na ves over with its own weight. The ilowcrs are in clusters, and 
alternate with large reddish succulent scales; the latter drop off 
as the fruit stalk develops, and the ovaries of the ilowcrs rapidly 
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grow into large linger- like fruits, which are home in rnubs or 
dusters. The banana, fruit, or plantain, as it is generally called in 
the Eastern Tropics, may l>s said to be to the inhabitants of the 
torrid zone what bread and potatoes are to those of the North 
temperate zone. It is a highly nutritions and easily digested food, 
containing practically all the elements necessary to the human 
body ; according to Thr J.um.ct, the starch of the banana is much 
more digestible than are the cereal starches. The tree will grow 
in any ordinarily good soil, provided it is sufficiently moist and 
well-drained ; it is essentially suited to a hot and moist climate, 
but will also thrive in a dry climate under irrigation, and up to 
5.001) ft. ill sheltered valleys. A windy situation and a sandy 
calcareous soil are both unsuited to it. Propagation is effected 
by offshoots or suckers, and these may be planted out direct at a 
distance of 12 ft. bv 12 ft. apart, good large holes, tilled with well- 
manured soil, being hist prepared for them. Fertile seed is lately 
produced hv cultivated varieties. The plant will throw out 
several suckers, forming a dump, which should not lie allowed tn 
exceed five or six stems. The dumps should from time to time be 
moulded Up with surface soil and any mulch of leaves, etc., avail- 
able. The first bundles of fruit may be obtained about a year from 
the time of planting, while the subsidiary suckers produce fruit when 
from twelve to sixteen months old. Each stem as it fruits dies, ;md 
others take its place, the clump thus continuing productive for 
several years. Under good tillage, ail acre is considered to pro- 
duce 300 to 400 or more bundles annually. The plants will 
respond well to manuring and deep tillage. An application of a 
mixed fertiliser composed of (for an acre) 200 lb. sulphate of 
potash, 250 lb. sulphate of ammonia and 450 lb. superphosphate, 
is recommended by growers in the West. Indies. All leaves and 
trash should be returned to the soil. 

VARIETIES.- -A great number of varieties occur in cultivation. Of 
those grown in Ceylon the two ht-sl are doubtless Srwitmlrf and 
kolikitttit. Less superior kinds aie, however, the most cultivated 
(because the most prolific and easiest of cultivation), such as Kwlnl- 
ftiwtlut (Multi. A mi min. and Haih‘kehef. or forms of these. 

The folio wing arc the principal varieties met with in Ceylon - 

AimiimIii (fingers stout, rather angular, sub-acid, large hunchesl ; Dili- 
Mi, I or Dvnif piiiulnin (similar to Auanuilii, fingers thickly set. 
mih mih v d low skin); Embiil-lwitforintnhi (most common kind 
met with in markets and ha/.a;u s, lingers straight, fragrant, sub- 
acid) ; A"i 'li-kutlri [lingers large and stout, loose- skin tied, sweet. 
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mealy. prnduved in large hunches ; Pnwahi (fingers thin and 
rather angular, somewhat add) ; R/> net or Re/I Plantain (large red 
lingers, borne in huge clusters; coarse, thick-skinned, mealy; 
tfitetiy grown in the North of Ceylon) ; Rata-hondaumala (thickly 
set combs ; angular stout fingers, sweet) ; Rath-keticl (short, 
smooth, round fingers, rattier acid hut pleasant) ; Suimiutd (thin- 
skinned, lender and sweet, considered the best in Ceylon ; not 
commonly grown tor market). 

While almost all the above may be cooked in an unripe state and used 
as a vegetable, the following are used chiefly tor that purpose only, 
although some are also eaten raw when ripe, viz.. Mu-folic! or Jsfc 
Plantain (slender stems ; fingers stout and angular, covered with 
a greyish bloom) ; Mnrthnmalri (short stout, thick fingers, resem- 
bling Ananialu in taste), .Yu mi f 7 or Wauihtrn'attamalH (long, thill 
greenish-yellow fingers ; dark slender steins) ; Puspakadali (short 
stout fingers, thin-skinned ; suited for dessert) ; Sttramoiuhni 
(large green angular fruit, borne in huge clusters), liras Michel, 
also known as the “Jamaica" or " Martinique’’ haiiana, is said to 
he* l he pi iiici|>al variety grown in Jamaica (and apparently also in 
Hawaii, Cuba, etc.) For export. 

Musa Cavendishii; “Dwarf” of “ Chinese banana." native of 
South China, is the one so largely cultivated in the Canary Islands 
and exported to England, etc. It is also said to be the one now 
chieHy grown in Barbados. 

While in the Eastern Tropics till bananas are known as plan- 
tains, in the West Indies the name “plantain” is applied only to 
cooking varieties. 

Nephelium lappaceum. (Sapindaceie), Rainbutau; Ruui- 
Lum” S. — large handsome spreading tree, native of Malaya, 
yielding a profusion of bright red or orange-yellow fruits, the 
latter being produced in large clusters suspended from the ends of 
the branches, presenting a. very ornamental effect. Each fruit is 
of the size of a large gooseberry, covered with long soft coloured 
spines, the interior being occupied by a large seed, surrounded by 
a layer of white opaque pulp ( aril ), which is of an acidulous agree- 
ahle taste. Birds and bats arc particularly partial to it. It is 
curious that this fruit, which is so common in the low -country of 
Ceylon and ir. the Straits, appears to be scarcely known in India, 
Mauritius, Madagascar, etc. The tree is readily propagated from 
seed, but the best varieties should be niised by grafts or gootees. 
Thrives up to 2,0(X) ft. elevation, 

Nephelium ehryseum (or N. mutabile) ; Pulassau. — A Malayan 
tree, similar to the nunbutan in appearance, but differing in (lie fruit 
and in the leaves being grey beneath. The fruit is larger than the 
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rambutan, of a deep purple brown, witli short blunt puK-esse*. and. 
according to Kidi.ky, the flavour is decidedly superior to that of 
the latter fruit. 

N. -Litchi. “Litehi," or “ Ijlcliee" — A small bushy tree, with 
handsome dense, foliage, native of China. It blossoms in the dry 
season (about February), produeinj; sprays of pale-gm.*n flowers, 
and ripens its fruit about June. The fruit, produced in clusters, is 
of the size and form of a large plum, with a rough, thin warty rind, 
which becomes of a beautiful red tinge, gradually turning to a dull 
brown colour la-fore il is quite ripe. The jelly-like pulp or aril 
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which covers the seed is of a translucent whiteness and of an 
agreeable refreshing flavour. This fruit, represented by different 
varieties of wining cjunlitv, is grown to great perfection about 
Calcutta and elsewhere in India, and is commonly sold in the 
bazaars when in season. Camkrox says it thrives up to 3,500 ft, 
in South India, giving at Bangalore two crops of fruit a year 
(in May and December). 1 1 is grow n successfully in Mauritius, 
but, curiously, is rarely met with in Ceylon, though introduced here us 
early as 1802. The tree flourishes and produces fruitat Peradcniya, 
but the variety grown here is obviously an indifferent one. There 
are several varieties in cultivation, distinguished by size and shape 
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of fruit, quality of pulp, and size of seed. Litchi fruits arc dried 
and preserved in China and Cochin China, from whence they are 
exported to Europe and America. Dried litchis are of a sweetish 
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acid taste, and when deprived of the brittle shell rather resemble 
raisins. The tree may be multiplied by sowing seed, but budding 
or grafting should he adopted to propagate the best varieties. 

Passiflora lauritolia (Passilloraccie, Fission -fruit family). 
Water-lemon; "Jamaica Honey-suckle,” "Pom me d’Or," or 
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"‘Bell-apple.*' — A handsome West Indian dim her with laurel-like 
foliage, said to lie cultivated in its native home for its fruit, which 
are much esteemed for dessert. The plant appears to have been 
introduced at Peradeniya before 1824, but although it grows and 
dowers freely here, it has riol yet set fruit, neither docs it seem to 
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be fruitful elsewhere in the East. The fruit is of the size aiul 
shape of a hen’s egg, with a smooth yellow rind when ripe, con- 
taining sweet watery pulp. The plant is readily propagated by 
cuttings, and is especially adapted for growing as a screen on the 
sides of plant-houses. Eight humous, well drained soil suits it best. 

P,— edulis. Passion-fruit. (See Sub-tropical Fntilsj 
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Passiflora quadrangularis. Granadilla: “Gnrandilla” or 
Ratapuhul, .S'.; “Seemai-sorakai” T . — A strong quick-growing 
climber, with large oval leaves anil square slews, native of tropical 
America. 1 Is large oblong greenish yellow fruit is not unlike a short 
and thick vegetable -marrow, and contains in its hollow centre a mass 
of purple, sweet-acid pulp mixed with the flat seeds, in the unripe 
state the succulent portion of the fruit may be boiled and used as 
a vegetable. The root is usually swollen and fleshy, and is some- 
times eaten like a vain. The (lowers arc generally fertilised by 
insects, but lliese should be aided by artificial fertilisation b\ hand, 
so as to ensure a larger crop of fruit. When the fruit is over, the 
shoots should lie well cut back, retaining little hut the stem. The 
plant is propagated by either seed or cuttings, and thrives up to 
about 3,000 ft. in Ceylon. It should be trained over a fence 
or trellis-work, or allowed to climb trees with low spreading 
branches. 

Persea gratissima. (Lauraccm). Avocado Pear; Alligator- 
Pear; Soldier’s Butter; “Kt-pera" .$. u Anakoya-pallani” if,— A 
small tree. 25 to 30 ft. high, native of tropical America. The 
fruit is a salad rather than dessert; it is ordinarily green, but 
acquires a yellowish or pinkish tint when ripe. It is of the form of 
a large pear, with a very thin tender skin, and contains in ils hollow 
centre a large round llcshy seed. Between this and the rind is ;t 
thick layer ot greenish -yellow pulp, of the consistency of firm 
butter, and somewhat resembling walnut in flavour; this may 
be scooped out with a spoon and eaten either plain or flavoured 
with salt, pepper and vinegar; it is much esteemed by many 
people and considered wholesome. The. fruit should be picked 
before it is quite ripe, and kept for a few days to become slightly 
soft. The tree is now commonly grown in the Kastern tropics, as 
well as in Florida. Queensland, Madeira. Natal, etc. The fruit is 
very popular in the United Suites, and is also imported into 
London, to a small extent, from the Canary Islands. It is very 
susceptible to injury by bruising, and therefore rather difficult of 
transport, the least bruise causing a black mark. The tree thrives 
best, in Ceylon, at medium elcvalions, where it bears fruit abun- 
dantly, chiefly from July to August. There are several distinct 
varieties in cultivulkm, Ihe fruit of these varying in shape, size, 
thickness, colour of the skin, etc. While in some it is smooth and 
green, in others it is warty and crimson. A good tree will bear 
from 600 to 800 or more fruits a year, and each fruit may weigh 
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from I lb. to ns much as 2 lli. Propagated by grafting or seed, 
whit'll should be selected and sown as fresh as possible. 

Phoenix dactylifera (Pal mac). Date Palm. A Kuh-lropieal. 
dioecious palm, attaining a height of 60 to SO ft. or more, with 
stiff feathery leaves, extensively cultivated for its fruit (the dates 
of commerce) in Northern Africa, North-Western Asia, and the 
Mediterranean region. All parts of the palm are used for different 
domestic purposes, as in the case of the coconut- palm in the torrid 
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zone. Dates are a standard article of food with the inhabitants 
of the countries above named, being also used as food for animals. 
Here the cultivation of the fruit forms a large and important 
industry, it being dried or preserved and largely exported. The 
chief requirements of the Date-palm are : great heat for a certain 
period of the year, a dry atmosphere, and a sandy soil. In the 
region where it is indigenous or cultimted, the temperature in 
summer sometimes reaches 100° Fah., whilst in winter it goes 
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down to freezing point. An annual rainfall of 5 to 10 inches is 
sufficient, hut no rain should fall during the fruiting period, viz., 
June to October. The palm requires, however, a constant supply 
of water at lire roots, and the water may be brackish, but not stag- 
nant. The trees are planted about 25 ft. apart each way, or 70 
trees to the acre. Before planting, deep and sunken pits for the 
plants should be prepared ; these are at first only partially filled, 
preferably by light rich soil. The plants should be shaded and 
protected after planting, and the soil kept moist hv watering until 
they have become established, and pul on fresh leaves. The best 
time tor planting is at tile commencement ot the raiuv season. 
The Date-palm has of late been largely planted in the Southern 
United States and Queensland. Its cultivation in Northern India 
is reported to lie only partially successful, whilst in Ceylon and 
the Straits it has so far proved a failure. A Date-palm in the 
Koval Botanic Gardens, Peradeniya, has grown to a height of 
about seventy feet, being now some 65 years old, but lias never 
flowered. Propagation may be effected hv seeds or off -shoots, the 
latter means being usually adopted, as seedlings cannot be relied 
upon for the quality of fruit produced, nor cun the male be distin- 
guished from the female plants until they liave flowered. Only female 
trees are productive, and their flowers must be fertilised by those 
of the male tree. The trees be.tr off-shoots as a rule only between 
the ages of six and sixteen years. Off-shoots are not removed 
from their parents until three to five years old. When planting 
these out. one male off-shoot is planted to every 50 or 100 “females,” 
this proportion being considered sufficient to secure the fertili- 
sation of the flowers of the latter. The latter process is some- 
times assisted by hanging the male inflorescence above the 
(lowers of the female tree for a few days ; the dates are ripe and 
ready to gather about four months after pollination of the flowers. 
The palms come into bearing in 5 to 7 years, but arc not in their 
prime until 20 years old. A good tree will produce from 1 50 to 200 
lb, of fruit per annum, and may continue productive until it has 
reached the age of 80 or 100 years. After attaining this age the 
paints arc used only for extracting toddy (fermented juice), which 
is obtained by means of incisions made in the crown of the tree. 
The toddy, being fermented and distilled, yields an intoxicating 
beverage or arrack. There is a large number of varieties of dates 
in cultivation, amongst the best being Deglct .Vo nr. Khudntmet, 
Hallm't'c, Sayci\ Zalniec, and Dcm. 
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Photinia ( Eriobotrya ) japonica. (Rosacea*. Apple family). 
Logiiiit ; Japanese- medlar, — A tree of medium size and symmetrical 
hahit. with large handsome leaves, which are woolv- white under- 
neath, native of China and Japan. It is cultivated in most warm 
countries for its small oval yellow fruits, which are of the size of 
crab apples and have a sweetish acid flavour, and are especially 
suited for stewing. There are different varieties of Loquat, but 
the merits of each depend largely on cultivation. The dingy white 
flowers arc delightfully fragrant. The tree thrives from about 
2,000 to 5.000 ft. elevation in the tropics, and likes light rich soil, 
with good drainage. Plants are raised readily from seeds, but 
superior varieties should he propagated by budding nnd grafting. 

Phyllanthus distichus. (Kiiphorhiac.erc). Otaheite Goose- 
berry; Star-gooseberry : " Rala-neJIi." or “Siri-nclli " S . — A shrub 
or small tree, with long graceful feathery leaves, native of India 
and Malaya, and often cultivated in low-country' gardens in Ceylon 
It bears a pale green, round, ribbed and acid fruit, with a hard 
seed in the centre. The fruit is commonly used by the Natives 
for pickling ; cooked with sugar it makes a delicious preserve. A 
crop is produced twice a year, in April and August. Propagated 
by seed. Suited only to the moist low- country. 

P. -Emtilica. ” Nelli " .S,— (See under Sitb-lraftiail F/ i/r/s). 

Psidium Guyava (Myrtacead. Guava; Peru " S'. ; " Koiya- 
pallatn ” T . — A spreading shrub or small tree, ten to fifteen feet 
high, native originally of tropical America, but now thoroughly 
naturalised in Ceylon, India. Malaya, etc. In Ceylon, a wild form 
of Guava frequently comes up as a weed in waste ground and in 
the poorest soil, bearing small round berries, chiefly from November 
to January ; these are pale yellow when ripe, and jue sold in the 
boutiques or hawked about under the name ot “ Kmbul pera " (at 
about 3 to 5 ets. per hmtdredj; they are used for stewing and fur 
making tarts and jelly. The best cultivated varieties have a large 
juicy fruit, round or oval in shape, becoming a lemon-yellow colour 
when ripe.. The tender skin encloses a reddish or yellowish pulp 
(which has a sharp tart flavour), towards the centre of which the 
numerous small seeds are embedded. The chief use of the fruit is 
for making the noted guava jelly. Propagation of the tree is easily 
effected by seed or suckers, but budding or grafting should be 
resorted to for the best varieties. The Guava thrives at all 
elevations up to 4,000 ft. or higher, and flourishes in ordinarily 
good soil. The variety Pear Gnara bears a large oval succulent 
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fmit, of the form of a lemon, with a snnxrth yellow rind and pale- 
green, scented pulp. Kaffree or Kaffir Girnvti is distinguished hv a 
large warted and furrowed fruit, not unlike a Citron in appearance. 
Apple or Red guava (P. pamife.nt.iu) is similar to the Pear Guava, 
but differs in having a round fruit with reddish pulp. 

Psidium Guineense. Guinea Guava. — A shrub, eight to twelve 
feet high, native of Guinea. Thefrnitisdescribed as “a fulvous berry, 
red inside, about the size of a nutmeg, and of an exquisite taste.’’ 

P.— Cattleyanum. (See under Sub-lrapiail Fruits). 

Prosopis dulcis ( Leguminosic) . Al gar oho-. Cash aw-, or 
Mesquit Bean, — A deciduous thorny shrub or tree, 30 to 40 ft. 
high, with small bi-pinnate leaves, native of Central and South 
America. The sweetish succulent pods, which are similar to 
” Carob beaus,” are alible, but are chielly used for feeding cattle. 
Probably suited for the dry zone. Propagated by seed, The tree 
lias apparently not yet been established in Ceylon, 

P.— julifera. Similar to the foregoing species. 

P. pubescena. Tornilla or Screw-bean. A small tree of 
Texas, Mexico, etc., similar to the foregoing species in general 
characters. 

P.-spicigera. A small tree, resembling P. dulcis , native 
of Northern India, where its sweetish farinaceous pods form 
a valuable article of food in times of scarcity. They are eaten 
green or dry, raw or boiled, with salt and onions, etc., and are also 
used as fodder for cattle. Suited for the dry zone only : not yet 
established in Ceylon, Sec under Fodder Plants. 

Punica granatum. (Lythracea;). Pomegranate ; “ Dehui ” S. 

Madalankai ” T. — A small ornamental tree, with large beautiful 
scarlet flowers, native of Northern Africa and South Europe. It is 
commonly met with iu gardens throughout the East, thriving 
especially near the sea, but also to some extent up to about 4,000 ft. 
elevation. The fruit is of the size of a large apple, with a 
tough rind, of a yellowish colour, tinged with red when ripe, 
( sometimes bright red or orange-yellow) and crowned with the 
persistent calyx lobes. The succulent, juicy coating of the 
numerous seeds is sometimes of a sweet acid taste, but often very 
hitter and astringent. In the tropics, the fruit is usually inferior to 
that grown in its native country, and in some cases seems to 
contain nothing but a quantity of closely packed seed with a little 
astringent juice. Superior varieties, however, occur in cultivation, 
some being described as “almost seedless, very sweet, deliciously 
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perfumed, mid ns little ns an infant's head.” The best fruits I liave 
seen in Ceylon were grown on the dry sea-coasl of Pnttalam. Pro. 
png.ition is best by budding or grafting, though plants are easily 
raised from seed. 

Sandoricum tndicum (SapiudaceuJ. Santol.~A handsome 
lofty tree of Malaya, producing in June and July large clusters of 
yellow globular fruits, not unlike small oranges at a distance. Like 
the Rambufan, the soft white aril covering the seeds (live! is of a 
somewhat agreeable acid and refreshing taste ; fermented and 
mixed with rice, an ini oxi eating drink is prepared from il in its 
native country. The tree thrives in hot and moist districts up to 
about 2,000 ft. or more, and is worth growing for its ornamental 
effect. Propagated by seed. 

Sarcocephalus esculentus (Kiibiaccie). Xegt'O •peach : 
” Rata-hakmi " S. — A robust se ini -climbing or spreading shrub, 
native ol West Tropical Africa, and introduced at Peradeniya in 
l8Hd. Its soft brownish waih fruit, produced chiefly in July and 
October, is about the size of an apple ; the soft reddish watery 
pulp is edible, but insipid, and the fruit is hardly worth considering 
amongst edible kinds. Propagated by seed or cuttings ; thrives up 
to 2.000 It, elevation. 

Spondias dulcis (Anaeardiaceic). Otalieile-apple; “Amba- 
rella” .SV--A small tree with handsome foliage, native of the Society 
Islands, etc. The rival-shaped fruit is of the size of a large hen’s 
egg and of an amber colour when ripe; it has a large stone (seed.) in 
the centre, which is covered with coarse fibre and a scanty, very add 
pulp, " with a flavour like that of an exceedingly laid mango.’’ 
Notwithstanding, however, a high reputation given the fruit by 
some writers, it seems hardly worth a place in a fruit collection, 
unless for stewing, or for use in making jam or preserves. Propa- 
gated by seed, and stated to the moist low-country. 

Sorindeia mariagascariensis (Anacardlliceud. Manguieia 
a grappes." — A lar ge tree of the mango family, with pinnate leaves, 
native of Madagascar, Zanzibar, and East Tropical Africa. It is said 
to he sometimes cultivated for the sake of the fruit, which is oval 
in shape, about one inch long, and of a sweet taste with a turpentine 
flavour. Introduced at Peradeniya in 191 1 , through Mk. Kegn'Aud, 
Mauritius. 

Tamarindus indica (Leguininosad. Tamarind ; “Siyainbala," 
$•: “Piillinm” T. -A large handsome upright tree, with fine 
feathery foliage, native of tropical Asia and Africa. It is commonly 
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cultivated throughout the warmer parts of India, Cevluu, and 
Malaya both for its shade and excellent timber, as well as for its 
fruit. The latter consists of a brownish pod, 3 to 4 inches long, 
containing a mass of sweetish acid brown pulp. These pods form 
the "Tamarinds” of commerce, which are used in European as well 
iis iu Native medicine. The pulp is pressed and preserved in large 
masses, being commonly sold in the Laddies or bazaars by weight. 
It is esteemed for llavourin^ various dishes, white tamarind -wine 
and other cooling beverages are prepared from if. In the north" 
ern part of Ceylon, it is made into a brine tor preserving fish. The 
principal season for the fruit is from January to February. The 
tree thrives in moist as well as dry districts up to about 2,000 ft. 
elevation, and in the dry northern part of Ceylon is commonly 
planted as a shade-tree for road-sides. Several varieties are recog- 
nised in India. The tree is readily propagated by seed. 

Telfairea pedata fCucurbiUtcciu). Tdfaria-uuts ; " Mkwe- 
me." — A climber with a slender woody stem, reaching a height of 
50 to 80 fl.. native of Zanzibar and East Tropical Africa. The 
fruit attains a size of one to two feet or more ill length, and eight 
or ten inches in thickness, containing a large number of flat nearly 
circular seeds, each about 1 .j inches across. These latter are also 
eaten, either fresh or dried in the sun and roasted ; they are said 
to he very palatable, and to contain about 36 % of oil with a value 
equal to that of olive oil. Propagated by seed, which germinate 
within a week; 

Terminals Catappa ( CuuibretaeeiJc). Indiau-aliuuud ; 

Kotamha ” S’. ; " Kottai ” T . — A spreading tree, thirty to fifty feet 
high, with large leathery leaves, native of Malaya. The fruit is of 
the size of a plum, compressed on two sides, and contains a 
kernel which is much relished and used for dessert iu India. 
Fjrmingkh considered it to be "beyond comparison the most deli- 
cious nut of auy kind the country affords." The tree is deciduous 
twice a year, and bears two crops of fruit annually before dropping 
its leaves, i.e„ in June and November. 11 thrives up to about 2,000 ft. 
in moist as well as rather dry districts. Propagated by seed. 

Trapa bicornis (Onagraeeas). Water Chestnut; " Ikiliya ” 
5. — An aquatic plant, common in the tanks of the dry region of 
Ceylon, also in Hen gal, Malaya, and Tropical Africa, Fniiiixonw 
staled: " Much cultivated in many juris of India for its nuts.” 
It does not seem, however, to be in any way cultivated in Ceylon, 
though tlie "mils" are commonly collected and eaten by the 
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Natives. The “ nut*' consists of the hard two-homed fruit, 
resembling a miniature bull’s head, and is of a dark brown or some- 
times black colour. The interior is said to be agreeable to eat 
when fried. 

Triphasia aurantiola (Rutaccie). Chinese Lime. — A small 
spiny shrub, native of South China, but said to be naturalised 
in India. It is recommended in the West Indies as a stock for 
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budding oranges and limes upon. The small red. berry -like fruit 
can hardly be considered edible, though in China it is made into a 
preserve, the whole berry being used. It is also prepared in Manila 
in a similar manner and exported as " Lime- berries.” Thrives 
at medium elevations, probably not grown in Ceylon outside 
Peradcniya Gardens, Propagated by seed. 

Vangueria eriulis (Rubiacc;e). Voa-vanga. A small shrub- 
by, deciduous tree, native of Madagascar, producing a large number 
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of smooth, round, green fruit, of the size of a small apple. This 
when ripe acquires a yellowish green tint, the sweetish acid juicy 
pulp suggesting the flavour of the "Velvet Tamarind” {Dinhnni). 
The tree thrives and fruits at Peradeuiya, and would appear to 
give promise of improvement by cultivation and selection. The 
coolies here displav a keen partiality for the fruit when 
approaching ripeness. The large, shining, light-green leaves are 
said to be used in medicine in Madagascar. Suited to the moist 
low-country up to 2.000 ft. Propagated by seed or cuttings (.SVc 
ill mint I ion}. 

Vitis viniferu iAmpelkke). Grapes, or Cmpc-viuc. The 
Grapevine is extensively cultivated in Southern Europe (its native 
home), Australia, South Africa, and Southern United States ; also 
in England and elsewhere in glass- houses (vineries), the finest 
dessert grapes being produced under the latter conditions. In the 
dry provinces of India, grapes nl very fair quality are grown, both 
from exotic and indigenous sorts, while in the, dry northern part 
of Ceylon certain varieties of grape have long been cultivated with 
some degree of success. Here the waul of a winter's vest, which is 
so essential to the plant, is partially supplied by periodically baring 
the roots and exposing them to the sun. This operation is resort- 
ed to once a year, about the time of the principal pruning, in July. 
A practical experiment which was made a lew Years ago at Colombo* 
under the supervision of an expert viticulturist, proved conclu- 
sively the unsuitability of the uniformly steamy and hot climate 
here to the grape vine. Exhaustive efforts have also been made 
by Mk. \V. Nock at Hakgala Gardens, Ceylon (elevation about 
5.000 it.) in growing vines in a glass-house, which, however, ended 
in failure as regards the production of fruit. The essential con- 
ditions for the grape-vine are : a dry warm temperature when the 
fruit is setting and ripening, and a cold period for resting or 
“ wintering." A wet climate is unsuitable, but moisture at the 
roots is essential, and this is best supplied by irrigation, which may 
be continued until the hranches are commencing to ripen, when it 
should cease. In vineyards, the vines are usually planted in rows, 
and grown on the bush system, being pruned track each year to a. 
height of about four feet. In glass-houses and in the tropics they 
are, however, best grown as climbers, being provided with supports 
by means ot horizontal wires or trellises, pillars, etc. In Jaffna, 
the vines are usually trained over a pandal or trellis. 
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/V'li^iWi lion. The Grape-vine i s remli ly pr < ipagatecl by cull ilia's, whit h 
should he i inserted slanting-wise in Hie suit will) unlv yhnuMwu 
hurls above I lie surf an*, mid l hr carl 1 1 well pressed iipmi them. 
hinting mill Thinning. Tlie usual priming is earned <nil a Her II ir 
crop is over, all lateral slumls being piimril hack uikc a rear In 
within two nr three hulls ui ilir main stem, ami any unnecessary 
gniivlli rcnmveil. Jn order tu uhtain irufi of Hie best quality, the 
benies should lie llmmrrl nut hv weans m a pair ui line scissors 
ami lire hunches also reduced in mimhcr 
i! ilium hr. The plant requires liberal treatment. A mixture of lumm 
sot! and decomposed cattle manure suits it well. In Jal'lna, fish 
manure is considered the lust fertiliser, ihnugh the \aiivcs have 
also a strong belief in the value <if salt as a manure for vines. A> 
stimulants, artilicia) manures give excellent results. 

VuriiUfs. All the mime mu s varieties of the Grape- vim cultivated are 
Considered to belong to Vi tin ;■ inii'em . There are, In merer, nu- 
merous species of Yitis. many of them indigenous tu Ceylon : hut 
none of the latlei can be considered to produce edible fniil. exeepl 
js’iliaps C. huiioi. The Khith Hiiuihro. nilh dark pmplish fniil 
and iiintiil ot .llt'.iiiiuliin, nit)) pal (screen berries, are grown in 
the northern part til Cevlon. In addition to these the following 
varieties art* said to give givtd results in Jamaica, vi/ ; Bitr- 
Imivssii. Mn f<ii I fhuiihurg, and (nvss CM wo n 
I 'hid. In Jaffna. Cevlnn, two crops a yen’ air uhtaiiieil, flic principal 
one in March, and the second in Septcmlici. The fruit lakes liner 
to lour months to ripen, from the lime ot dowering, lln* vines 
(which grow to a large si/e) cadi producing an annual crop oi 
fnun 100 to .10.') IK or more; (his is sold al prices inlying from 
.VI to 50 cents to M.) per IK 

Zizyphua jgjuba ( Rliiimii;icc , fi‘). Jujube; ” Xfasan " S. ; 
“llantai” T. A small, thorny, spreading tree, native of 
Ceylon, India, and Malaya. The fruit, which is borne in great 
profusion and is in season about October, is of the size of a large 
cherry, smooth and shiny, yellowish in colour, with a kernel 
in the centre ; it is rather acid in flavour, and in India is said to 
“afford a very nice dish when cooked with sugar.” In Cevlon, 
however, the fruit is usually eaten only by children. The tree 
thrives up to about 3,000 it. and is propagated by seed. 

Z. -vulgaris.— A small thorny tree, native of Syria and Levant, 
said to lie “ comm on h’ grown about Calcutta and in most parts of 
India.” The round fruit has a thin, pale-green smooth rind ; the 
fleshy substance between the kernel and the rind is of a pleasant 
flavour, crisp and refreshing, not unlike a juicy apple, but it has 
little to recotntneud it as a fruit. Propagated by seed. Suited to 
low elevations onlv. 
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SUB-TROPICAL OR TEMPERATE FRUITS 

SlTl'Kl) TO HlUH OK IXTKKJIKIHATK ELKVATIOXK, WITH RUXPALL 
FUOM 60 TO 80 I NX ITUS OK MOHR 
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Aberia caffra (Bixaceic). Kei Apple. -A small thorny tree 
nr tall shrub, native of the Cape and Natal. The fruit is of the 
form of a small apple and. when ripe, is made into a preserve ; in 
an unripe state it is used as a pickle. The tree has been established 
at Hakgala Gardens. Ceylon, since about 1880, but Ins only been 
known to fruit once. 

Anuna Cherimolia (Anoiuiccif). Chcri mover. — A small tree, 
native of S. America and the West Indies, introduced into Ceylon 
about 1 880. The large, green, round or heart -shaped fruit is 3 to 
5 inches in diameter, weighiug from 2 to 4 lb., and has a pitted 
rind ; it somewhat resembles the Custard-apple, and is known in 
Covent Carden Market., London, under that name. The Cherimoyer 
has been described as one of the three finest fruits in the world, 
the other two rivals being the Mangosteen and Pine apple. 
Dr. Lixdlby, however, considered that “ one good' European Pear 
is worth alltheClieriinoyerscf Peru.” The tree is now cultivated 
in many up-country gardens in Ceylon, especially in the 
Udapusselkiwii district, where it ripens fruit chiefly between October 
and December. In Madeira, the tree is systematically cultivated, 
being propagated by grafting. It may also be raised from seed, 
but the best varieties have almost seedless fruits. Cherimoyers are 
regularly imported from the Canary Islands into London, where 
they arc often retailed at 1$. to 2s. 6 d. each, lire white and 
somewhat granular pulp is similar to that of the Custard-apple, 
but much pleasanter to the kesle tlian the latter. The tree is best 
suited to the hill districts, preferring a rather dry climate ; it is 
considered to thrive best on deep, rich soil in which lime is present. 
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Carica candamarcensis (Passifloraceic). Mountain Papaw.- 
A small semi-herbaceous tree with a awn of large coarse palmate 
leaves, native of Colombia and Eucaclor. similar to the Fapaw of 
the low-country, but with fruit only a fraction (he size of the 
latter. The tree has been introduced at Hakgala Gardens, Ceylon, 
in 1880, and is now commonly grown in hill gardens for the sake 
of its fruit, being often found in a semi-naturalised state about 
up-country bungalows, The ovokbgreen fruit is characterized by 
longitudinal ridges, and is in season all the year round ; though 
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too acid to be used for dessert, it is very agreeable when stewed, 
and can also be made into jam and preserves. When ripe the fruit 
has a pleasant apple-like odour. Propagated by seed. 

Carya oliviformis (Juglamlacca:). Pecan-, or Pican-niit. — A 
handsome tree with a straight trunk, reaching a height of about 70 
feet,' native of Texas, etc. The nuts are considered to be the most 
delicious of the Walnut kind, and form an important article of 
commerce in the Southern United States. The export of these 
nuts from Texas is said to value about £12.000 annually. There 
are several varieties in cultivation. The tree lias not as yet been 
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established at Hakgala Gardens, nor apparently in Indian hill 
gardens, with the exception possibly of "one or two varieties 
under trail" at Saharanpur Botanic Gardens. It requires rather a 
dry and temperate or sub- tropical climate. 

Cassimoroa edulis (Amautiaeea;, Orange family). Mexican 
Apple. While Zapole, or Zapote Blanco. A medium-sized tree of 
Mexico, characterized by larye palmate leaves (divided into 
5 leallets). and greenish flowers borne in racemes. The fruit of the 
l>csl varieties is edible, being of Hie size of a medium apple, and 
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is considered by some to have an jigreeable flavour. The seeds, 
which are comparatively large, are considered poisonous ; these as 
well as the bark and leaves are used medicinally in Mexico. The 
tree has been introduced to Peradcniya in 1899, but has not yet 
produced fruit here. 

Casta nea chinensis (Cupiliferai), Chinese Chestnut.— This 
tree, a native of China, yields a superior nut, but has not been 
found suited to the hill districts of Ceylon, and is reported to 
have similarly failed in India. The most likely conditions for it 
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in Ceylon are found in the drier climate of I’va, at 3,000 to 4,000 
fed elevation. Plants could be obtained through the Yokohama 
Nursery Coy., Yokohama, Japan. 

C.— vesca. Spanish Chestnut. — A very handsome tree, lately 
introduced at Hakgala and certain oilier bill gardens in Ceylon. 
It is commonly grown on the hills of Northern India, where it 
produces in March and April its panicles of lavender-coloured 
blossom, the fruit following in May ;ind June. I am not aware 
whether it has yet fruited in Ceylon, 

Cerasus vulgaris (Rosace*). Cherry. — 'flic Cherry tree 
grows freely -at Nuwara iiliya, and flovvers abundantly in January 
and February, but so far as I am a\v;ire has never produced fruit 
in Ceylon. Cameron’ says (see Firmingkr’s Manual of Gardening 
in I miia) : " Every attempt to cultivate if in the Plains of India has 
hitherto proved an utter failure. It is, however, grown to 
perfection on the hills with a little care." There arc some species 
of Cherry indigenous to Northern India which yields fruits 
suitable for making tarts. Propagated by budding, cuttings, or 
layers. 

Ccratonia siliqua (IjCguininosce). Caroks. or Carob-bean ; 
Locust-bcai ; St. John’s Bread. — A small shrubby bee, native of 
South Kurope, and extensively cultivated in the Mediterranean 
region for its sweet, sugary, Hat pods ; the taller are about 6 inches 
long, nearly 1 inch wide, dark brown in colour, and form a 
considerable article of export in the countries named ; they are 
a valuable fattening and nutritious food for cattle, and are also 
eaten and relished by human beings. Tlie tree is a slow grower, 
but is of great longevity, being considered to remain productive for 
over a hundred years, and may live for several years more. When 
in its prime, between 18 and 40 years old. it produces several 
hundredweight of pods in a season. Efforts have been made 
to establish the tree in Ceylon ; but, although specimens have for 
several years been growing at Anuradliapura, Hakgala Gardens, 
Albion Estate, etc., none have as yet borne fruit worth speaking 
of. The Carob-bean tree is frequently unisexual, so that trees 
raised from seed are often unproductive. The usual method of 
propagation is by cuttings. 

Citrus Aurantium (Rutace*). Orange.- (See under Tropical 
Fruits). 

C — Limonum. Lemon ; " Natran ” S. ; “ Kidanar-attankai ” 

This small-sized tree, native of Northern India, is extensively 
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cultivated in Southern Europe and elsewhere, for its well-known 
fruit, which is usually oval in shape, and pale-vellow when ripe. 
The tree grows freely at medium and high elevations in Ceylon, 
but the fruit produced here is iiivaribly coarse and pithy, with a 
thick warty rind, and can seldom compare with the le .lions of 
temperate countries. The variety “ Lisbon Lemon,” imported as 
grafted plants from Australia, has for a time grown and fruited 
well in some up-country gardens : but after a few years it becomes 
unproductive. Turnon fruits are very largely used for flavouring 
in confectionery, etc. The rincl yields a valuable essential oil and 
citric, acid ; for making candied lemon peel, it is also largely used. 
The Lemon and Orange require similar conditions of climate and 
soil. (See Oranges under Tropical Faith). Propagation of the 
Lemon should be by budding, hut plants are easily raised from 
seed (pips), or by layering. 

C. -medica Citron ; “ Cidran " S', — A small tree, much 
cultivated in Southern Europe and the Mediterranean region for 
its fruit. The latter grows to a large size, sometimes 1.0 to 1 2 (but 
usually only about 4 to 6) inches in diameter, being round or oval 
in shape. The thick rind is the part used, this being prepared in 
brine, preserved in sugar, and largely employed ill confectionery, 
preserves, marmalade, etc. 'Hie fruit varies in size and shape 
according to varieties. 'Hie “ Fingered Citron " resembles a man’s 
hand, with the fingers bent up as with cramp. Citrons arc not 
commonly cultivated in Ceylon; though good fruits may occasionally 
be met with in hill gardens. The leaves of Citron are distinguished 
from those of other species of Citrus by not having the petiole 
winged. Propagated by seed, budding, or layering. 

Cyphomandra betace a (Solanacea;). Tree Tomato ; ’ Vege- 
table Mercury ” “ Gas-Takkali ” S . — An ever-green, semi-woody 
shrub, native of Peru and introduced into Ceylon through Hakgala 
Gardens, in 1882. It has become thoroughly established in many 
hill gardens, mid is commonly grown about Nuwara Kliya for 
market. The egg-shaped and smooth-skinned fruit, produced 
in great abundance and in hanging clusters at the ends of the 
branches, is in season almost throughout the year, but chiefly from 
March to May. At first greenish purple, it changes in ripening to 
reddish yellow. Some varieties are of a deep purple colour when 
ripe. The sub-acid succulent fruits are refreshing and agreeable 
when eaten raw, but their chief use is for stewing ; they may also be 
made into jam or preserve. The tree is a quick grower, and 
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commences to bear fruit when about (wo years old. remaining 
productive for several years. Thrives best on deep soil, and is 
propagated by seed (See illustration). 

Dlospyros Kaki (Ebenaeem). Persimmon ; Date-plum. — A 
medium-sized, slow-growing tree willi large handsome, ovate or 
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cordate leaves, native, of China and Japan. The attractive, shining 
smooth fmit is usually of a blight orange- yd low when ripe, some- 
times pink or dark-purple. It is globular or pear-shaped, usually 
about 3 inches in diameter, though sometimes more. Each fruit 
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usually contains two almond-like seeds in the centre, but some 
varieties are seedless. When perfectly ripe, or even in a bletted 
condition, it has an agreeable flavour, being compared to an apricot 
with a suspicion of the medlar, or to an over-ripe apple. In a 
less ripened stale it is, in its native country, made into a well- 
known preserve. Dried Kaki fruit is said to be equal to dried 
figs. The tree thrives hi the Riviera, whence excellent fruit are 
imported into IjoihIoii, and sold in Covent Garden market at fancy 
prices. It is also said to thrive and bear abundantly at Calcutta, 
Saharanpur, etc., but has not ;ts yet become well-known in Ccvlon. 
it was introduced at Hakgala Gardens in 1888, and occasionally 
produces fruit there. The Persimmon is usually dioecious, so that 
it is necessary to have a male tree in the neighbourhood of a 
pistillate tree to ensure the fertilisation of the How ers of the latter. 



MiiJOA, or “ l’iXE- apple ciAVA." Fciiad SeJlowitina 

Feijoa Sellowiana (Myrtace*). Feijoa-fruit, or “Pine apple 
Guava.” — A small bushy tree, 6 to 8 ft. high, native of South 
America, and recently introduced into cultivation. It is closely 
allied to the common Guava, and much resembles that plant in the 
character of its fruit. In California it is considered a valuable 
addition to the fruits of that country, the flavour being described 
as “ delicious, and not unlike that of the strawberry.” The fruit 
is oval in shape, 2 to 3 inches in length, highly perfumed, and is 
in season in November, “it can lie used either raw, stewed, 
crystallized, or made into jam or jelly.” The seeds, by which the 
tree may be propagated, are very small. 
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Ficus Caric-a (Urticaecse) ; Fig. — A small spreading, deci- 
duous tree or large shrub, native of Turkey and the Mediterranean 
region, where it is extensively grown for its fruit. Fig trees grow 
moderately well and set fruit freely in hill gardens in Ceylon, hut 
owing to the South-west monsoon rains setting in when the trees 
arc in bearing, the fruit seldom ripens well ; in fine weather a few 
fruits occasionally ripen, but these ;ire wanting in flavour. 
Fikmjxgek said : " In most parts of India, Fig trees are to be met 
with thriving vigorously and bearing fruit abundantly.” but pre- 
sumably this refers to the plains, for Camekon says he has *' not 
seen the Fig tree under cultivation in the hills in India.” The Fig 
thrives in dry, arid places, requiring no shade and but little 
moisture, the essential conditions being good drainage, a rich 
porous soil, and a dry hoi season for ripening the fruit. Thus in 
the drier parts of L’va, in Ceylon, Fig trees have been found lo 
ripen fairly good crops. 'Flic trees should be sheltered from 
strong winds, and usually thrive lies! in an enclosed yard, with 
their roots confined to a limited space. In Greece, the average 
yield of a Fig orchard is said to be ahout 1/00 lb. of fruit per acre. 
The "Smyrna Fig” is the best kind, but there are numerous other 
varieties in cultivation, as Golden-Fig, Purple-fig, White Adriatic, 
Black Ischia, etc. The two last named have been found the most 
approaching to success at Nmvara Eliya, according to Mr. Corrox. 
The Fig is easily propagated by cuttings, which travel well by post. 
The fertilisation of the minute flowers, which are enclosed in the 
hollow of the fruit, is dependent on an insect, the process being 
known as cafirifi&ifioit. 

Fragaria vesca (Rosacea;). Strawberry; — A low herbaceous 
creeping perennial, producing * runners,” by which the plant is 
readily increased. A species of Wild Strawberry (F. uiljlerreasis) 
is indigenous to the hills of South India. Wild Strawberries are 
to be found occasionally in patches up-country, especially about 
Hakgala and Nmvara Eliya ; I)k. TkjmeX considered that these 
were escapes from cultivation. Improved cultivated varieties have 
been introduced into Ceylon from time to time, which, in the dry 
season in up-country gardens, produce and ripen fruit of very fair 
quality, though somewhat lacking in flavour. The plants should 
be planted in rows about 18 inches apart, with 12 inches between 
the plants in the rows. The soil must be well-drained, rich and 
porous, Of the varieties tried at HakgaJa Gardens, " Crescent 
Seedling” has so far afforded about the best results. 
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Juglang regia (Jiigkindacefe). Walnut.- — The, Walnut tree is 
commonly cultivated on (lie hills of Northern India, where it 
produces abundant crops. It is not, however, a success on the 
plains, nor on the hills of Southern India. It has been tried at 
Nuwara Eliya and Hakgala Gardens, Ceylon, but so far with- 
out success. 

Moms indica (Urticaceae). Indian Mulberry. — A small 
quick-growing tree, native of Northern India, where it is commonly 
cultivated. The fruit resembles a small pepper-corn, cylindrical 
in shape, rather deficient in Havoiir, and quite inferior to the 
European mulberry. There are two sorts, the “ white” and (he 
“ black,” both being similar in taste. Firmixger said : “ the fruit, 
such as it is, ripens iu February in Bengal, blit it is til for little but 
to be left to the birds.” The Indian mulberry is now commonly 
grown in Ceylon at low and medium elevations, especially at 
School gardens, where its cultivation has been encouraged for the 
purpose of affording food by means of its leaves to the mulberry 
silk-worm. Easily propagated by cuttings. 

M. nigra. European mulberry.— This is a native of Persia, 
and has been introduced and established at Hakgala and some 
other up-country gardens. I am informed that it bears plentifully 
in the Hapnfale district (about 5,000 ft. alt.) in Ceylon, where the 
fruits are used for making tarts. 

Olea Europea (OIeacc*e), Olive. — A small tree, native of 
North-western Asia, and naturalised in the Mediterranean region. 
It is extensively cultivated in Northern Africa, Southern Europe, 
California, etc., both for its fruit, which is so largely used in 
preserves and pickles, as well as for the extraction of the valuable, 
olive oil. Plants have been introduced into Ceylon, ancl grown 
for many years without producing fruit worth speaking of, though 
an odd fruit may be produced occasionally without being noticed. 
Mr. James Ryan, ot Talawakelle, picked a frail from an olive tree 
in his garden in 1908. Olives have not been found suited to the 
hills in S. .India, and even iu the dry climate uf Bangalore, trees 
30 years old have remained unproductive. Olive cultivation has 
of late been introduced into Australia and South Africa, with 
prospects of success. In California, where it is now successfully 
established, the crop is said to yield an average of 600 gallons 
of olive oil per acre, the maximum return being as high as 2,000 
gallons per acre. The tree is susceptible to either a very hot 
or very cold climate, and thrives best in light soil of a limestone 
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formation. There are numerous varieties in cultivation, differing 
in the lateness or earlitiess of the crop, and in the shape and 
size of the fruit ; the latter varies from round to ovate or oval, 
and from $ to 1 inch in diameter. Propagated from seed, cuttings, 
layers, or suckers. 
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Passiflora edulis (Passilloraceas). Passion-fruit, or Swect- 
cnp. — A perennial climber, native of Southern Brazil, introduced 
into Ceylon and commonly cultivated up-country for its fruit. 
As an escape from cultivation it may now often be met with 
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in a wild state at elevations of 3,000 to 5.000 feet. It bears 
in great abundance a perfectly smooth oval fruit, of the size 
of a ben’s egg, purple when ripe. Two crops a year arc some- 
times produced, the principal season being from May to July. 
The fruit contains in its hollow centre a quantity of fragrant 
sweet juicy pulp, inseparable from which are the small seeds ; 
this when emptied out of the shell, and beaten np in a glass 
with a pinch of bicarbonate of soda and sugar, forms a delicions 
drink. The fruit is sold locally af about Ke, 1 (Is. 4 d‘) per 
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hundred. Consignments of the fruit are occasionally exported 
from Australia and elsewhere to London, and these usually 
secure fancy prices, but the shrivelled appearauce which the 
fruit assumes on ripening is against it for market purposes. The 
Passion-fniit may be cultivated successfully from 2,000 ft. upwards, 
and may either be allowed to glow over a fence or trellis-work, 
or climb over Irees, etc. Rich humous soil and a moist shaded 
situation suit it best. Propagated by seed. {Set Mtislralm). 
Persica vulgaris. Peach. (See under Primus), 

Phyllanthus Emblica (Euphorbiaccaj), “Nelli” S.— A small 
tree or shrub, with graceful feathery foliage, native of Ceylon, 
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India, Malaya, China, etc. It is commonly found wild in open 
patna land in Ceylon, up to 4,000 ft., being also sometimes 
grown in gardens for ornament. The round green fruits, of 
the size of marbles, with a comparatively Large kernel, are 
made into a much-esteemed preserve (See under Useful Recipes). 
The fruit is collected from plants in the wild shite when in season, 
chiefly from November to February, and sold at from 3 to 
6 cts. per hundred. Propagated from seed. Suited to inter- 
mediate delations. 

Physulis Peruviana (Solanaceic). .Cape Gooseberry ; Peruvian 
Cherry. — A low, straggling or creeping herbaceous perennial, 
native of Peru, naturalised at the Cape and to some extent in 
the hill districts of Ceylcm. The fruit is of the size and form 
of a small cherry, and is concealed in the dry, leafy, persistent 
calyx. When quite ripe it is yellow and of an agreeable and 
refreshing flavour, being used for dessert or for making jam or 
preserves. In South Africa it is largely made into jam, which 
forms an article of export there. The plant is easily raised 
from seed, and will thrive in any ordinarily good soil, but is 
most productive on rich sandy soil. Sow in sheltered beds, 
and plant out seedlings about 18 inches from each other in 
rows 3 feet apart. Suited to elevations of 3,500 to 5,000 feet 
or higher. ( See illustration). 

Pistacia veru (Anacardiacea'j. Pistachio-imt, — A small tree, 
reaching about 30 feet in height, considered to be indigenous 
to Syria. It is extensively cultivated in Northern India, 
Florida, etc., for its delicious nut, which is eaten as a dessert or 
prepared and used in various ways. During the cold weather 
in India these nuts, being brought from Cabul by Afghan 
traders, are said to be obtainable in great abundance in the 
bazaars, so that " travellers often take them to lie a product 
of the country.” In the Ceylon boutiques, however, the nuts 
appear to be a i unknown commodity. The tree might thrive 
to some extent at moderate elevations in the drier parts of the 
Ilva Province of Ceylon. 

Prunus Armeniaca (Kosaccie). Apricot.— The cultivation of 
this delicious fruit in Ceylon has so far been nowhere successful, 
nor docs it seem to have been attended with much better results 
in India. In the latter country, however, the tree is said to 
grow with vigour on the hills, where it is sometimes propagated 
by budding or grafting, which is done in April or May. 
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P. domes* icu. Plum. - A small deciduous tree, whose native 
country is uncertain. In Ceylon, its in other parts of the Torrid 
Zone, the plum has not so far proved quite amenable to 
cultivation. Certain varieties have been found to produce fairly 
heavy crops about Nuwara Eliya, but the fruit seldom ripens, 
as the monsoon rains usually commence when it is approaching 
maturity. In India, however, on the hills and in the Northern 
Provinces, plums are said to be grown with a greater measure 
of success, the methods of cultivation there being much the 
same as those adopted for the Peach. The fruits produced, how- 
ever, ;ue “ hardly palatable, except when cooked or preserved 
tor the latter purpose they are said to be excellent. Cameron 
says: "Of many kinds tried at Bangalore, ‘ Kirk's Blue/ 

’ Greengage/ and Golden Drop’ were the best.” At Nuwara 
Eliya, Mk. Cotton found "Kcd-heart” (a cooking variety), "Alucha,” 
and "Greengage” to give the hesf results, while Mu. Km. low 
also considers the " Hedge-plum " a fairly satisfactory variety. 

P.— Bokharcnsis. Bokhara Plum. — A species of Plum indi- 
genous to Northern India. According to Firjiixokr, “quantities 
of the fruit in a dried state are. annually brought down from 
Cabul. The tree grows vigorously in the Upper Provinces, 
and is very common in Gardens in (he Punjab, where it bears 
abundantly." Cameron adds that it is also successfully cultivated 
on the hills in India, the fruit being made into a good preserve, 
or stewed. 

P. Persica (=• Pcrsiea vulgaris). Peach. — A small slender 
tree, supposed to be a native of China. At its best the Peach 
in the tropics is very different to the luscious, melting fruit 
it is in Europe and other temperate countries. Acclimatised 
varieties are, however, grown with appreciable success in certain 
lucidities a( elevations of 4,000 to 5,000 feet. In a rather dry 
climate, as in the. district of Wilson Bungalow in Ceylon, 
moderately good fruits, at any rate for stewing and making jam, 
are obtained. Here peaches are regularly grown for market, 
the fruit being retailed at about Re. 1 per hundred. No systematic 
cultivation, however, is followed, (he trees being propagated 
try cuttings, with but little regard for selection, manuring, etc. 
Peaches will not thrive at low elevations in Ceylon. At Ran gal ore, 
in South India, Mr, Cameron* mentions an excellent variety 
tailed “ Indore.” The. same authority also states: ’* It is a great 
point in the cultivation of the Peach tree to keep the roots 
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as little below the surface of the soil sus possible. This is 
sometimes effected by placing tiles underneath where the trees 
are planted.'’ The tree may be propagated by sowing the stones 
(kernels) of the fruit, but preferably by cuttings, budding, or 
grafting. Seedling plants tike three, or four years to come into 
bearing, A good plan is to sow the seed, and bud or graft 
the best sorts on the seedlings when about a year old. 

Psidium Cattleyanum (Myrhuxie), Cllina-guava ; Purple- 
guava; Calcutta-guava. — A small shrubby ornamental tree, 10 to 
25 feet high, with smooth, grey bark and small leathery, shining, 
obovate leaves, native of Tropical America. The date of its 
introduction into Ceylon is not recorded, but Unit of its first discovery 
is given as 1X18. it has been grown at Peradeniya and Hakgala 
Gardens for upwards of thirty or forty years, and is now 
sometimes met with in up-country gardens. Ca.mkh.ox docs not 
mention it for South India, which is remarkable considering 
its excellent civilities as a fruit-tree. The fruit is undoubtedly 
the most palatable of all Guavas, and deserves to lie more widely 
known. It is of the size of a large Greengage, deep claret-coloured 
when ripe, with soft juicy, purplish red pulp, which has an 
agreeable flavour and hits some resemblance to that of a 
strawberry. It is excellent for making tarts, jam and jelly, and 
may also lie euleu as dessert. The tree thrives and bears fruit 
freely at elevations of 2, (XX) to 4,000 feet, producing two 
crops a year. With good cultivation, the size and quality of 
the fruit is considerable improved. Usually propagated by 
seed, but the best (i ces should be increased bv layering or 
budding. 

Pyrus communis (Rosacea?). Pear. — Certain varieties of 
Pear grow and bear well in many parts of the tropics, at moderate 
elevations and on the hills, hut the fruit produced is usually 
very' hard and unfit to be, eaten uncooked. In some bill gardens 
in Ceylon, a variety of cooking Pear lias become well established, 
thriving with but scanty attention, mid producing fairly heavy 
crops of large, coarse fruits, which can only lie eaten when 
stewed. Ca.merox states that: “In Simla and other hill, 
stations in India, the Pear can he brought to great perfection 
under cultivation,” and advises pruning the trees iti February, 
just before they burst into leaf. In Ceylon, the trees are 
practically cver-green. Easily propagated by cuttings, layering, 
or grafting. 
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P.— Malus. Apple. — The cultivah’on of the Apple in Ceylon, 
even at the highest derations, has not so far met with success. 
On the hills in India, however, according to Cameron, “apples 
can be cultivated to perfection.” At itangalorc a number of 
varieties arc generally grown, including such iis Ribslon Pippin, 
IVorcesler Per min. Peas food's Nonsuch, Kentish Fill basket, Cox's 
Orange Pippin, etc. Of the varieties tried at' Habgala Gardens 
and Ntiwara Kina, Kentish Fillbaslict was found the most 
approaching to success. The eliimttc, however, seems entirely 
unsuited to the free. In India, apple trees are propagated by 
cuttings, layering, or grafting, and a rich sandy soil is considered 
to suit them best. They (lower in February and March, and 
the fruit ripens in April and May. In January the roots are 
laid hare, and, after an interval of a fortnight, are again covered 
up with a mixture of cow-manure and good soil. Copious 
watering is given when the fruit is swelling. 

Rhodomyrtus tomentosus (Myrtacere). “ Hill-gnosehcrry; ’’ 
" H ill-guava. ’’ — A handsome shrub with small thick oval leaves, 
indigenous to the mountain region of Ceylon, South India, and 
Malaya. It produces a profusion of pale pink flowers, followed 
by small round, berries of pale yellow colour ; from these a jelly 
is made, which in ilavour somewhat resembles apple-jelly, 
Propagated from seed. Not suited to low elevations, hut an 
acclimatised variety thrives at Pcradeniya (1,500 ft.), where, as 
an ornamental shrub it is much admired ; this does not, however, 
bear fruit here. 

Rlbes grossularia {Saxifrage*). Gooseberry. —Plants of 
this have been imported both from England and Australia, and 
planted under the most favourable conditions in the Experiment 
Garden at Nuwara Eliva, as well as at Hakgala Gardens. They 
grew for a time, bnf failed in each case to become properly 
established. The climate in India has apparently been found 
equally unsuitable for the plant, 

R,— nigrum, Black Currant. — The same remarks as above, 
under Gooseberry, may be applied. 

Rubus lasiocarpa (Rocaceae). Ceylon, or Wild -Rasp berry.— 
A large, straggling bramble, remarkable for the white down 
with which the stems are entirely covered, indigenous to the 
hills of Ceylon, India and Java. The fruit much resembles 
the English Blackberry, and is, when well-grown, equal to it 
in flavour : its hoary wooly appearance is, however, against if. 
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In India it is frequently collected and made into delicious 
tarts, heitijL» also in great demand at Simla and other hill stations 
for making jam. hi cultivation, the plant responds well lo 
similar treatment as that usually given to the Raspberry and 
Bramble. A good rich soil should be afforded, aticl the old 
and barren shoots cut out. Propagated by suckers dug out 
during the rains. 

R.— rosaefolius. “Mauritius Rnsplierry." — -A shrub con- 
sidered to have been introduced from Mauritius, and said to be 
commonly grown in gardens about Calcutta. The fruit, produced 
in February, is similar in appearance to the English Raspberry, 
but Idled with hard seeds, and, according to Fiuminger, lull ing 
no better flavour Hum a bad blackberry. Sir Joseph Hooker 
gives this as an indigenous species in India. 

R.— Idaeus. English Raspberry. — This has been tried at 
Hakgala and Nnwara Eliya Experiment Gardens, but found 
quite un suited to the climate. The same remarks as under 
Gooseberry may be applied. 

ft. trivialis. American Dewberry. — I am not aware that 
this has been tried in Ceylon ; it has been reported to grow 
vigorously and bear fruit well at Saharanpur in India. 

Sechium edule, Cho-cho. — See under Sub-tropical Vegetables. 

Vaccinium meridionale (Vaeeiniaceai, Cranberry order). — 
The fruit is of the size of a Black-currant and is used in Jamaica 
for making tarts, jam and jelly, according to Mr. W. H irris. 
Other species yield edible fruits, as the “ Cowberry ” (C Vitis-nhica), 
and Whortleberry (T. myrtillas). The Cranberry is produced by 
O.ryavrns fialuslris aud 0. uunroairp'us, the latter being a Canadian 
species. 

Vitis Vinifera. Grape Vine. See Tropical Fntils. 



CHAPTER XII. 

TROPICAL VEGETABLES AND FOOD PRODUCTS 

SUITABLE KDK THK LoW-COI.’ XTUY, FROM SKA-LKVEI. TO ABOUT 
3,000 FT., WITH ANNUAL RAINFALL NOT LESS THAN 35 INCHES 

[S—SJS'HALK* ; T-T4MI1.J 

Vegetables of one kind or another can, with some trouble, be 
grown in all pails of the tropics where any other cultivation is 
possible. While certain European vegetables, as Beet-root, Celery, 
Parsnips, Cabbages. G lobe-artichokcs, etc., thrive to perfection in 
the cool moist climate at the higher elevations, many of these may 
also be grown at lower altitudes or even at sea-level, with some 
degree of success, if sown at suitable seasons and supplied with 
the proper amount of moisture and shade. Tropical vegetables 
are, of course, suited chietly to low or intermediate elevations, and 
many ol these are well worth cultivating. 

A deep alluvial soil, such as is found near river banks, is the 
best for vegetables generally. Where this does not exist, a con- 
dition approaching it may usually be obtained by the application 
of sand, humus and organic manure. A loose sandy soil is essen- 
tial for deep-rooting vegetables, as carrots, parsnips, etc, Frequent 
stirring of the soil, weeding, watering wbeu necessary, and earthing 
up of crops are indispensable to the successful cultivation of 
vegetables generally. In the low-country, light shade, especially for 
European kinds, is usually beneficial if not indispensable. An 
application of suitable fertilisers (see Manures) usually amply pays 
for itself by resulting in larger yields, as well as in better quality 
of crop. 

Owing to the multiplicity of vernacular names, and in order 
tu facilitate reference, the chapter devoted to Tropical or Xtw- 
wunlry Vegetables is divided into four sections, thus:-- 

(1) Leguminosie (Beans, Grams, and Pulses). 

(2) Cucurbitacea* (Gourds, Pumpkins, Squashes, and Melons). 

(3) Root or tuberous Vegetables and Food crops, 

(4) Miscellaneous Vegetables and Food crops. 
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TVCI.CmXfi it KAN'S, GRAMS ANT) PULSES 

Cajanus indicus. Pigeon Pea ; Congo Beau ; Dhal or Dhol ; 

“ Rata-tora” 5.; ‘“Thovuroy” or “Piiripu” T . — A shrub 5 to 6 feet 
high, characterized by thin straight branches and small trifoliate 
leaves, native of India. It is commonly cultivated in most tropical 
countries, but. more especially in India, where the dark grey seeds, 
of the size of small peas, arc almost a universal article of food. 
The dried split peas arc largely imported ink) Ceylon, and much 
used in clinics, vegetable soups, etc., being everywhere sold in the 
bazaars as “Piiripu.” The plant resists drought well, and is 
recommended as a restorative crop in rotations. In India, it is 
grown either mixed with other crops, or planted .done in rows 
4 to 5 feet apart. About 8 lb. of seed is required to plant an acre, and 
the crop is ready for harvesting in six months from the time of 
sowing. Grown alone, the yield may be as high as 2,000 lb. per 
acre, 500 lb. per acre being an ordinary return. Mot commonly 
cultivated in Ceylon. 

Canavalia gladiata. Sword Bean : “Aivara” S.; “Awara- 
kai” T. -A robust woody perennial, climbing bean, bauing large, 
flat, sword-shaped pods, fully 9 inches long mid about l] in. wide. 
These when young and tender are sliced and boiled as a vegetable, 
being also used in pickles. According to Firm ixgek, "it is con- 
sidered by some Kuropeans the nicest of native vegetables in 
India,” The plant requires strong and durable supports, such as 
a fence or a low spreading tree. Propagated by seeds. 

Cicer arietinum. Chick Pea; Bengal-gram ; "Konda-kadala" 
,S. — -A n annual, about .1 fi. high, much cultivated in India as a food 
crop. The small pea-like angular seeds are largely imported into 
Ceylon and sold in the bazaars, being used either fried, or boiled 
in curries, and are considered very nutritious. Roasted and ground, 
they are sometimes used as a substitute for coffee. Sow in drills 
about 2 feet apart. 

Cyamopsia psoralioides. Guar, or Cluster Beau; kota- 
i juiga” S. or 7‘.— A small bushy plant, recently introduced from 
India into Ceylon, and now becoming commonly cultivated in the 
low-country here chiefly through the medium of the School 
Gardens. The small, straight, hairy pods (about 3 inches long, and 
produced in clusters), are very popular as a vegetable in curries 
and other preparations, both the tender pods and ripe seed being 
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used. The plant is cultivated in India for fodder, as well as for 
green-manuring, and occurs in several varieties, these being dis- 
tinguished by white, black, and grey seeds. 

Dolichos bracteata. “El-dhambala” — A climbing bean, 
bearing purplish flowers and narrow, well-filled pods, about 3 inches 
long. The tender pods are hoiled and eaten. 

Dolichos Lablab. var- ' Ho-dhatnbala." or “ Trivija S . — A 
strong-growing climbing heap with purple flower’s, and flat broad 
pods with warted margins ; the pods are 3 to 4 inches long, and 
when young and tender are boiled and eaten ; the matured seeds 
are not considered edible. The plant is often seen cultivated at 
cooly lines in the low-country of Ceylon. Tficrc are several 
varieties of this bean, the following being given by Or. Roxburgh 
for India : — 

(?. “albiflormu": Flowers white, rather small ; seeds not eaten, 

b. “nihiflitmm”: Flowers red. 

e. “purpurescens " ; Flowers large, purplish : seeds white. 

(I, “purpureuin*'; Steins and the large flowers purple ; pods deep 
purple. 

‘‘Sudu-dhambala 11 of Ceylon, with while flowers ami short, broad, 2-3 
seeded pods, is probably the same as vsr. <i. This is grown rliiefly a h nut 
cooly lines and Matives’ houses, and the seeds ns well as the pods are eaten. 

Dolichos biflorus. Madras grain ; Horse griun ; “ Kollu " 
S and T. — A semi-erect annual, 2 to 3 ft. high, with small trifoliate 
leaves, bearing small curved pods 2 to .1 in. long. It is grown some- 
what extensively in India, both as a fodder and food crop, and 
also as a green manure crop for ploughing into the soil. It is 
specially suited to dry regions, and is said (o have produced from 
2,000 to 3,000 lb. of green plant per acre in about 12 weeks, 
dining which the rain did not amount lo 1 in. The plant is also 
commonly grown in Ceylon in the dry low-country districts. 

Glycine hispida. Soya Dean. — An erect annual, varying in 
height according lo variety and soil, usually from about I 3 to 2 ft,, 
though sometimes reaching 3 or 4 feet or more, it is a native of 
China and Japan, where it has been cultivated for food from time 
immemorial. The short hairy pods contain 2 to 4 seeds each ; the 
latter are a nutritious food and a standard diet with the Chinese 
and Japanese. The pea-like smooth seeds (generally referred to as 
beans) vary from white to yellow and black. They arc cooked 
and prepared for food in numerous ways, being either boiled, 
roasted, or ground into flour. They contain little or no starch, and 
are consequently used as a diet for diabetic patients. In America 
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and on the Continent, they are sometimes used as a substitute (or, 
or adulterating, coffee. . In India they arc eaten in the form of 
"dhal.” The famous Soya-sauce, said to be (he basis of many 
popular sauces made in Europe, is made from these seeds. A 
useful domestic oil is also obtained from them, and the residual 
cake resulting from the expression of the oil forms a nutritious 
cattle-food. Recently a considerable demand has arisen, chiefly 
in England, for the seed for the purpose of supplying oil for soap 
making, etc. The present quotation (or the seed in England is about 
f,H to 9 per ton in London. According to Sir George Watt, the 
Soya Bean is extensively cultivated in Eastern Bengal, Khasia. 
Hills, Burma, etc. Yet 1 can find no mention of it in either 
FiKVtXGEIi’S or Wooorovv’s works on gardening in India. Culti- 
vation is very simple. A loose rich soil is preferable. Seeds may be 
sown thinly in rows about i £ to 2 ft. apart, about 2 bushels of 
seed being required to sow an acre. The seed should germinate 
in four to five days, and the crop may Ire ready for picking in about 
six weeks to 2 months from the time of sowing. The yield of seed 
varies, according to soil, etc. 15 to 20 bushels* per acre is con- 
sidered a good average, while the amount ol green fodder 
produced per acre may be about 6 to 10 tons. The plant has 
been .successfully grown at Peradeniyn, and might thrive at eleva- 
tions up to about 3,000 feet ; but it does not appear to be suited 
to tropical conditions, and seems especially adapted to the cotton 
and com belt, thriving best on fertile loam or day. It is a valuable 
soil renovator, and would seem to be adapted for green -manuring 
on loose sandy soils. There are several varieties, these varying in 
the colour of the seed ; the yellow-seeded variety is probably the 
best suited for the tropics. 

Ground Nuts. See under Misce!ltuif.ni(s Vegetables, 

Lens esculenfa (= Ervum lens.) — Lentil ; "Misurupur" 2. — 
This valuable pulse has been cultivated and used as food from 
time immemorial, and lentils are to this day an important article 
of food to the inhabitants of Egypt, Palestine, and the Mediter- 
ranean region. As a winter crop, the plant is grown all over India, 
especially in the Central Provinces and Madras. The land having 
been ploughed, the seed is sown broadcast, one maund (about 80 
lb.) of seed on an average being sown per acre. If sown in drills, 
half that quantity will suffice. The seed is eaten as dhal," and 
considered the most nutritious of pulses. The dry leaves and 

* Say 1,6001b. to 2,0001b. 
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tackier are esteemed as a food for cattle, and the plants are a 
valuable green-manure. Lentils thrive on day soils, but with 
irrigation may also lie grown on light sandy ground. 

Mucuna nivea. (“-Sticolobiuin padiylobiuml; " Waiiduru-ine," 
H. " Lyon llean" of Philippines— A strong-growing perennial 
climbing bean, with stout pods about 3 inches long, and black oval 
seeds. It is suited to low and medium elevations, but is seldom 
cultivated in Ceylon. Here the seeds only appear to be eaten, 
but in India the lleshy tender pods, after the removal of the outer 
skin, are also eaten; these when dressed are, according to the late 
Dr. Roxburgh, ” a most excellent vegetable for the table, the full 
grown (leans being searely inferior to the large garden-beans of 
Europe.” Sow seeds thinly any lime after the commencement of 
the rains. The plants require stnmg supports to climb upon. 

“Velvet Bean ” is a name given to a variety of Mucuna tiiwa. 
distinguished trom the above by having smaller and more numerous 
black, velvety pods, containing round mottled seeds. This came 
recently into prominence in the Southern United States as a forage 
and green-manure plant, the seeds alsu being eaten to some extent. 
Suited to low and medium elevations. 

Pachyrrhizus tuberosus. Yam Bean. — A strong-growing 
climbing bean, native of the West Indies, producing a large edible 
tuberous root, introduced at Peradeniya in 1887. The tuber is 
cooked and eaten as a yam : the pods, which are about 8 inches 
long, are also edible when in a tender state. The plant is said to 
be commonly cultivated in its native country, but is as yet scarce lv 
known in Ceylon. Cultivation same as for yams. Sow seeds 
thinly in rows 3 to 4 feel apart, and support the vines with stout 
sticks; otherwise plant against trees or a fence. There are two 
varieties of this plant, one hearing blue flowers, the other white ; 
the former is considered the better variety to cultivate. 

Phaseolus lunatu*. Lima Bean ; Tonga Bean ; ” Peillm- 
dhumhala " .S', “Pithanga” T. -The Luna-bean is held in high 
estimation it' America, its original home, but is not much appre- 
ciated in Cevlon. nor apparently in India. It is Itesl suited to 
high elevations, and is sometimes seen in up-conutry native 
gardens here. The pods are short, flatfish, and rather curved; 
these art: not generally considered edible, but the large Hat seeds, 
which are mottled or while, when boiled are "exceedingly agree- 
able, having a mealy roast-chestnut -like llavour.” The plants are 
of a robust habit and are distinguished by racemes of small white 
flowers and : ntlier dense foliage. There are several varieties, some 
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with white and others with pink {lowers ; the seeds also vary in 
colour from white to cream, pink, and purple. Sow in rows 3 to 
4 feel apart, with about 6 inches between the seeds in the rows. 
Place sticks along tx)th sides of the row for supporting the vines. 

Phaseolus Mungo <=-P. Max); Green Gram : Mung ; M mi -eta. 
.S' ; Pasi-pyru, T. A small erect annual, about 16 in. high, with 
narrow, cylindrical, straight radiating pods, to 3 in. long (in 
clusters) and trifoliate leaves, the whole plant being hairy. It is a 
native ot India, and Ims been cultivated there as a food crop from 
time immemorial, being still grown extensively in certain provinces 
and to some extent in the dry zone of Ceylon, either as a single 
product or as an iuler-crop. The green pods are sometimes eaten 
as a vegetable, but it is the ripe pulse that is valued, this being 
cooked and used in various forms like dhal. The grain has a 
pleasant taste, and is regarded as a wholesome and nutritious food. 
The straw as well as the pulse is valued as a food for cattle and 
horses. The plant is suited to dry districts and thrives in the 
plains of India and up to 6,000 ft. elevation. When grown alone, 
under average conditions, a yield of 5 maunds (100 lb.) of grain 
per acre may be obtained. 

Phaseolus Mungo, var. radiatus; Kalai. This variety, known 
iu India as “ Urd.” differs from the above (Green gram) in having 
a longer stem and more trailing habit, also in the plant being more 
hairy, the seeds fewer, larger and usually dark brown in colour. 
The ripe pulse, according to Sik Grougk Wait is (he most highly 
esteemed of all pulses in India and fetches the highest price. It 
is eaten in the form of dhal bread, boiled whole, or as spiced 
balls, and is the chief constituent of the wafer biscuits known iu 
Bombay as “ papud.” The average amount of seed required to 
sow an acre, is said to be 6 lb„ and the average return, when 
grown as a sole crop, is about 5 maunds or 400 lb. 

Phaseolus vulgaris, var. — Climbing, or Runner Beans; Bonchi. 
S." Bondii-kai " 2'.— This slender climbing beau is perhaps the most 
useful of all Wans for the low-country and medium elevations. 
Though less prolific than the dwarf erect kinds, it remains longer 
productive, than the latter, which is of importance when grown 
only for one’s own tahle. With a few successional sowings it eau 
be had in fruit almost throughout the year. 1 he young tender 
pods are the parts used, these bring usually cut up into thin strips, 
boiled, and served in different ways. Sow the seeds thinly in 
rows, in well-tilled and manured soil. 1 he seedlings will be up in 
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from 4 to 6 days, and when a few indies high tliey should have 
the earth drawn up to them. Slakes should then lie ii\ed in the 
ground along both sides of the tows for support to ttie vines. 
Both this and the following bean are among the best vegetables 
found in the tropics, and may lie grown in a variety of climates. 

Phascolus vulgaris, var. —Dwarf. French, or Kidney Bean. 
— See under Temperate or Sub- tropical Vegetables, 

Psophocarpus tctrugonolobus. Winged Bean, Goa Bean, 
Manila Bean, Princess Bean, " Dara-dhambala ” S'. — A strong- 
growing climbing bean, native, of Malaya, with large pale blue 
flowers, bearing peculiar four-cornered pods. The bitter are 6 to 
8 inches long, and have a leafy fringe running along the length of 
eacii of their four comers. They arc cooked when green, and 
usually much relished. In Burma the plant is largely cultivated 
for its fleshy tuberous roots, of which the yield is said to be from 
l] to 2 tons per acre. When grown for the roots, seeds are not 
allowed to ripen. Propagated by seeds, which may be sown in 
drills or where the. plants are to remain. There are several 
varieties in cultivation, these being distinguished by length of pod. 
breadth of wings, and colour of seeds. 

Vigna sinensis.— Cow Pea : Yard -long Bean; "Mc-karal,” 
“ Diya-mekaral” or “ Polou-ine ” .S'. — An annual climbing bean, 
bearing long narrow pliant., cordlike pods, which re;ich from 
l| to about 3 feet in length. These are used like French Beans, 
and the ripe seeds also are eaten. The plant is suited to low and 
medium elevations, and thrives in rather poor as well as rich soil. 
In Australia it is said to bear plentifully iu seasons of drought,. 
IVgUfi Cat imp,, P. unpuiculaia, and V. sesQuipedalk are considered 
to lie only varieties of V. sinensis. 

SECTIOX 2 ■.-cucumuai/E. 

GOURDS, PUMPKIN’S, SQUASHES AX’D MELONS. 

These comprise a group of climbing plants which yield 
excellent vegetables and sometimes dessert fruits. The plants are 
characterised by having unisexual flowers (the. sexes in separate 
flowers), being in some cases diauom (the sexes onsepsirale plants). 
They are of rapid growth, and therefore require rich soil and 
abundant water at the root. As a rule, they yield larger and 
better fruits in a rather dry climate, under irrigation. Propagation 
is usually by seed, but in many cases it may be effected also by 
cuttings. 
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Benincasa cerifera. — Ash Pumpkin, or While Gourd; "Alu- 
puhuP' .S'; Puchini " or “Pusanikai” T. — A large handsome oval- 
shaped gourd, grown throughout the Eastern tropics, China, Japan, 
etc. The fruit is covered with a whitish waxen bloom {hence its 
popular names), and is used as a vegetable in curries, etc., also 
candied :ls a sweetmeat. The plant is an annual, with large 
angular leaves, and may often be seen growing over the roofs of 
Natives’ houses. In India the fruit is said not to be so liable to 
be stolen as those of other gourds, owing to certain religions 
superstitions connected with it. Seed max be sow n in the rainy 
season, and the vegetable should be lit for use about, three mouths 
later. The plant will thrive in sheltered valleys up to about 3.000 
or 4.000 feet. 

Citrullus vulgaris. Water-melon : “ Komadu " 5. (See under 
Tropical Fruits.) 

Cucumis Melo. Melon ; " Rata- komadu ” or “ Kckiri ” S. 
{See under Tropical Fruits,) 

Cucumis sutivus, var. Native Cucumber; Pipingha’’ S.\ 

" Pipingkai ” T, — A thick cylindrical, smooth fruit. 10 to 15 inches 
long and about 3 to 4 inches in transverse diameter, usually with a 
brownish yellow thin skin when full -grown. The dowers are yellow, 
about 2 inches across. The fruit is either cooked and used as a 
vegetable or, peeled and sliced, in salads, being an excellent 
substitute for the English Cucumber, of which it is considered to be 
but a form. It is cultivated chielly in the semi-dry districts for 
supplying the load markets and boutiques. Sow seed in ridges or 
mounds of rich soil. The vines may either he supported oil 
trellis work, or allowed to trail over the ground. 

Cucumis sativus, var. Tee-ambara " S. A variety similar 
to Pipingha, but with smaller fruits, these varying in length from 
6 to 8 inches, with a transverse diameter of about 2 inches. 
Flowers yellow, about 1 inch across. The fruit of this variety, 
being of a tougher texture than the preceding one, is only used 
in curries, not in salads. 

Cucurbita maxima. Pumpkin ; * Wataka” or ‘‘Rata-labii".S\ — 
A large globular, bluntly -ribbed, brownish gourd, very commonly 
cultivated by the Natives in the low-country of Ceylon, especially 
in the rather dry districts of Kuruuegala, Dutnhara, etc. It 
is everywhere sold in the markets and boutiques, either whole 
or in sections, and though rather insipid is one of the best of 
*' native" vegetables. During the detention of the Boer prisoners 
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of war in Ceylon a great demand for Pumpkins sprang up, and the 
cultivation of the vegetable proved very profitable for the time 
being. Seeds may be sown at any time during the rains. The 
plant is an animal, and may be allowed to rim over the ground 
without supports. The fruits sometimes grow to an enormous 
size, instances being recorded of specimens having attained a 
weight of 300 to 400 lb. The hardened shells are sometimes 
made into vessels and ornaments. There are several varieties, 
which vary more or less in form and colour of the fruit. 

Cucurbita Melo-pepo. Squash. — The name squash is given 
in America to numerous varieties of gourd which l tear variouslv- 
shaped fruits, the latter ranging from oval to almost Hal or 
shell-like, Squashes are extensively grown in sub-tropical America, 
where they are much relished, but arc not suited to a wet 
tropical climate* At Peradeniya. the plants have been found to 
grow well, but the fruits, such as did set. usually damped off early. 
In a drier district, however, they might succeed better. It is 
advisable to sow seeds in pots or pans, and transplant the 
seedlings, when large enough to handle, into mounds of well- 
prepared earth. The plants may be left to trail over the ground 
like Vegetable Marrow, but during wet weather a piece of Hat 
stone or tile should he placed under each fruit to prevent it from 
rotting. Squashes are boiled green, like Vegetable Marrow, or 
mashed like Turnips, and served with milk, pepper and salt. When 
ripe, they are made into pies. In France they are sometimes 
gathered when of the. size of an egg, hoiled in salt and water, 
laid upon toast, and eaten as Asparagus. 

Cucurbita moschata.—" Poloiig-wahika " S.— An oval or round 
gourd, with netted markings of pale green. Cultivation, etc., the 
same as for Pumpkin. 

Cucurbita Pepn.— Vegetable Marrow (See under Sub- tropica ! 
Vegetables} . 

Lagenaria vulgaris. Bottle Gourd ; “ Diya-]abu’\S\; "Sorakai” 
7.— One of the most popular of native vegetables, largely cultivated 
in the semi-dry districts of Kurunegala, Dumbara, etc., whence the 
local markets arecliiefly supplied. The fruit is from 16 to 24 inches 
long, variously shaped, some forms resembling a decanter or water 
hottle. The unripe fruits, when boiled, are a palatable but insipid 
vegetable. When ripe, and seasoned the shell becomes very hard 
and durable, and in this state, is commonly made into vessels 
used for carrying water, or for collecting palm toddy, elc. The 
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plant is an annual, with white flowers (about 2?> inches across), 
anrl may he grown on the ground or supported on trellises, etc. 

Luffa acutangula. “Veta-kolu” or “ Dara-vetakolu ” 

" Pekankai ” or " Pey-pichnkku" T. — A. climbing gourd, bearing 
fruit 10 to 12 inches long, with several longitudinal angular ridges. 
Dk. Roxburgh said ot this vegetable -fruit : “ Peeled, boiled, and 
dressed with butter, pepper and salt, it is little inferior to green- 
peas.” Too much reliance must not, however, lie placed upon 
this statement. The plant is an annual and is grown somewhat 
largely in Cotta and Dumbara lor supplying the markets of 
Colombo and Kandy respectively, the fruit being much used by 
the Natives, both in curries and its a vegetable. The plant is 
easily raised from seed, and does lvest on supports. 

Luffa aegyptiaca. Loofah; ” Xiyan-vctakoln ” S. ; “Pikku” 
or ” Pidiukku ” T . — A large annual herbaceous climber with 
angular stems, indigenous to the low-country and commonly grown 
in native gardens. The fruit, which is cylindrical and from 8 to 
12 inches long, is used when tender as a vegetable. Propagated 
by seed or cuttings 

Momordica Charantia. Carilla Fruit ; ’’Karawila” ,S.; Fatal” 
or “ Pavakai ’’ 7'.— A rather slender vine, bearing an oval warty 
fruit. 6 to 8 inches long, orange-yellow when ripe. The hitler in 
a tender state is much relished by the natives as a curry vegetable ; 
it is also frequently pickled, being one of the most common 
ingredients in Indian pickles. There is a variety with white fruits, 
which render the plant very ornamental. Propagated by seed, 
which should be sown at the commencement of the rains. The 
plant may be allowed to trail on the ground, but is best on sup- 
ports, especially during the wet season, 

Momordica dioica. ‘ Tamba-karawila ” .S. ” Turn pa i" or 
" Palupakkal " 7'.— A small oblong, green, warty-looking gourd, 
about 2 to 3 inches long, commonly used and much esteemed by 
the Natives as a. curry vegetable, and is often sold in the boutiques 
or bazaars. The tender shoots and leaves are also edible. The 
plant is indigenous to Ceylon, being common in the dry districts. 
It is not suited to derations much above 2,000 feet. Propagated 
by cuttings or seeds during the rains. 

Sicania odorifera. Mdocoton. or Casahanana. — A Mexican 
gourd bearing stout Cucumber-like fruits, from 10 to 15 inches 
long and ahout 3 inches in diameter. In the green and unripe 
state these afford an excellent vegetable, and in a ripe state are 
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suitable fur preserves. When approaching maturity the fruit 
assumes a brownish or reddish tint, and possesses a pleasant 
fragrance. The plan l is a rapid grower, and attains a height of 
about 50 feet. It thrives best and is most productive when grown 
iu rich soil, fully exposed to (he sun and allowed to ramble over 
an arbour or trellis. It is suited to a rather dry climate, though it 
has flourished and fruited in Peracleniya Gardens, where it was 
introduced a few years ago. 

Trichosanthcs unguina. Snake-gourd; Club-gourd; " Pa tola," 
.S’; “Podivilangu" or “Podalangai’’ T . — A quick- growing climb- 
ing gourd, bearing long cylindrical, green (sometimes greenish- 
while) fruits, which not (infrequently reach the length of live to 
six feet. In an unripe stale these pod-like fruits are sliced and 
cooked in the manner of French beans, being also largely used as 
a curry vegetable in the low country. Seeds are sown in the 
monsoons, cither in rows in the open ground, or against low branch- 
ing trees or shrubs. .It is customary to suspend a small stone to 
the end of each fruit whilst growing, so as to weight it down and 
induce it to grow st nigh ter, and perhaps longer, than it would 
otherwise do (Stx illustration). 

Vegetable Marrow. See under Temper ale and Snb-tropiail 
Vegetables. 

SECTIOX 5 : ROOT OR TUBEROUS VEGETABLES 
AM) FOOD CROPS. 

Calathea allouya. (Seitauiiime). “Topee Tamboo," or 
“Tokec Tamho;” "Lleren" (vS. American names).— A perennial 
about 2 feet liigh, will] large oval Canna-Iike leaves, native of 
tropical South America. The plant has been grown at Peradeniya 
since 1893, when il was introduced. It produces regularly a 
quantity of tubers which resemble small potatoes, but these as yet 
give no promise of becoming here the popular vegetable they are 
said to be in tire plant’s native country and in the West Indies, 
where it is recorded to have been cultivated for a long period, 
though not extensively. The tubers though edible arc of a some- 
what gritty nature, and seem to require endless boiling to render 
them tender. To a novice they seem to have no flavour, but 
people who have acquired a taste for them pronounce them 
delicious. In the report of the Porto Rico Experiment Station 
for 1903, it is stated that this peculiar plant is highly prized by the 
Natives of the interior, bring “sold in the streets of some of the. 
large towns, the crisp nut-like tubers ranking with ground-nuts in 
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popularity." A loose rich soil suits the plants best. They may 
he planted at distances of ahotif 2 feet, in rows 3 to 4 feet apart , 
and cultivated like any other vegetable. Propagation is effected 
hv division of the plants or crowns; the root-tubers do not usually 
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grow. A crop may be harvested in about ten months from the 
time of planting (See illustration). 

Colocasia. — See Xaulhosonui. 

Canna edulis, fScitaminac). Queensland Arrowroot; Indian- 
shot; “Tous-les-mois;” "But-sarana” .S'; “ Valay-semtm” T.— 
A herhaceous perennial, with large bronzv leaves, .1 to o ft. in 
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height, considered to have been originally introduced from the 
West Indies. It is commonly grown in native gardens, more es- 
pecially about Tamil ccoly lines, and the starchy purplish tuberous 
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roots. 6 to 10 of which are usually produced hy a plant, are either 
cooked and eaten ;is a vegetable, or made into Hour. The plant is 
cultivated somewhat extensively in Queensland, where it furnishes 
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the " Queensland arrowroot" of commerce. Though not generally 
so productive as Uie West Indian arrowroot, it is considered to be 
one of the best starchy foods for invalids and infants, owing to the 
larger size of the starch grains and their greater solubility in boil- 
ing water. The starch is also largely used for laundry purposes. 
The market price for this product in London ranges from about 
Ad. to 6./, per lb. The yield is said to vary from 15 to 20 ewt. of 
the prepared article per acre, According to the Porto Rico 
Experiment Station Report for 1903. Cumin ahilis will yield a crop 
of 15 tons of fresh tu tiers per acre under favourable conditions. 
The plant is propagated and cultivated in the same way as tile 
ordinary Arrowroot. In Queensland the rhizomes (tubers) are 
planted out in rows 3 to 4 feet apart, with a distance of 2 feet 
between the plants in the vow. The crop lakes from six to eight 
months to come to maturity. According to the Queensland Agri- 
ailturn! journal. 9 tons of tubers will yield 1 ton of prepared 
arrowroot, and a good crop should give about I \ tons of (he latter 
per acre. (,SVc illustration). 

Cyperus esculent us. ( Cyperaceae). "Clwfa," Ground-almond. 
Tiger-mils, — A small perennial grass- like sage, indigenous to South 
Europe, Western Asia and various parts of Africa. Its small 
underground tubers are edible and may he cooked and used as a 
vegetable, having a nutty llavour. Roasted and ground, they are 
sometimes used for adulterating coffee. They also yield an ex- 
cellent oil for culinary purposes. When dry, they look like large 
wrinkled peas. Mu. Tituhopk. Director of Agriculture for the 
Gold Coast, informs me. that the plant is cultivated by the Natives 
of that country, chiefly in localities adjoining the sea-board, and 
that the tiihers which “are not at all unpleasant to cal," are sold 
in the local markets. The plant thrives in almost any arid sandy 
soil, yielding a crop in 4 to 6 months and producing 100 to 1.50 
tubers each. This species does not spread or become a trouble- 
some weed like CyPerns roluiidns, the ’’ KaJanduni" of the Sinhalese. 

DLoscorea. (Dinscoraceae). Yams; “Vel-ala” Kodi 

kilengu” T . — Different species and varieties of the genus Dioscarea 
constitute the true Yams, which are climbing plants with large, 
edible, underground tubers. In Ceylon, however, almost any 
tuberous plant is called a “ysun." as Aloatsin f* Habarala’T Mum hot 
C Manynkka”), etc. The Dioscorea yams are largely cultivated in 
the West Indies and tropical South America, where they form a 
standard article of diet with all chesses, the tiesl varieties being 
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even preferred to good potatoes. In Ceylon and the Eastern 
Tropics, however, they have not as yd gained such popularity, 
either with the Natives or Europeans, and though often met with in 
native gardens, as well as in markets and boutiques, they are not 
a common commodity. Yams arc easily cultivated, and thrive best 
in loose deep soil, up to an elevalion of 2,500 to 3,000 ft. They 
may be planted against fences, trees, etc,, or made to serve as 
screens for covering unsightly objects. The best season for 
planting is February and March. The ground being dug to a 
depth of 1 a to 2 feet and raised in drills or limnnds, 4 feet apart, 
pieces of the crown or “yam head” are planted in these at. distan- 
ces of 2 feel apart. Poles or stout bamboo tops are fixed in the 
ground along the rows for support to the vines. The crop is ready 
for harvesting in from 7 to 9 months, the leaves then becoming 
spotted brown, and the. stems dying down to the ground. The 
tubers may be lifted and stored in a cool slicd. under dry earth or 
sand; or they may be left in the ground and used as required, pro- 
vided thev ctm be protected from vermin and other enemies. Yarns 
can be cooked and prepared for food in various ways, being either 
roasted, baked, or boiled and steamed, etc. 

VARIETIES. There are numerous species and varieties oi yams, some 
half-doxeii species being indigenous to the moist Imv-eonnlrv jungle of 
Ceylon. Most oi the cultivated ton ns are somewhat variable in their 
vegetative characters, colour and shape of tuher. :m:t a great number 
of these probably belong to the series 7). nlala. The local vernacular 
names are numerous and confusing; those here given include the 
principal names known in Ceylon. Among the choicest varieties- 
are : Kiri-koiidol. Ilingurala. Japnna-ala. Java-ala. and Ktkul-ala, 
Yam pee or Cnsh-cusb is a favourite yam in the West Indies. 

Tim following yams are grown in the Royal Botanic. Gardens, I'eradeniya : 
Stem 3 to .1 winged or angled, tuberiferous, without prickles; leaves, 
opposite, entire. Dioscarea ala la. var . 

"Angili-ala ' .S. (= "Vcrralvalli-kdeiigu'' 7j, "Bindhar” or “Biiimr- 
ilia" S, “Itingur" or "Ingur-ala” .S'. “Japana" or "Rathu-ala" S. 
(= "Say uya I li -kdcngu'T). "Kaharata-ala’ 1 ,S (= Karavalli-kclcngti” 7'.), 
"Kiri-kondor S {— •‘Arthuvalli-kelengu" Tt or While yarn, "Kirivci- 
aki" s (= “ Vaithilay-val li-kelen gu " 7'), “Xiame-Chino” and “Niame 
Pdlu " (Cuban names). •‘Raja-ala" S, “ Rata-kondol ” 5, “Ratavcl- 
ala" K, "Vel-ala" S 1= "Kodivalli-kelengu" I), and Yellow-yam 
(= D. Cayt-Hueum). 

Leaves 3 to 5 lobed, stein winged:— Yampee orCush-cush yam (=7). trifuin). 

Stem round, tuberiferous, without prickles, leaves alternate: - 1 ' Udella" 
or “Uda-ala” S (= “ Kodikarraua-kclcngu " 7')— 77. Mbifcra. 

Stem round or slightly grooved, fuberiterons, with prickles, leaves alternate 
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or opposite, entire: " lliri-tala " S (— “Sheenivaili-kelenj'u" T\ 
■“■/). n bctuit'iifit. "Java-ala” S'. Malt-ala'’ nr "Malia-kulail-ata" S, 
( — "Shoravalli-kelengit" 71. "Katukufcul-ala" .S', and "Kukul-ala” S 
(—- " Shirruvalli-kvlcngu " T) = D. fcisciaifaki. ” Jambur-ala " S. 
( - " Pnillinlivnlli-kekiigu' 7), "Kalia Jupaiin-aln ” S ( — Guinea 
Yani)=/J. oiulcaUt * 

Leave* three to live digitate : " Katu-ala" S (=" Mulluvalli-kdcngiT 7') 
=1). peiihiphyUtt. 

Stem round. mil prickle. witliout aerial tubers, leaves opposite "(Jon- 
ah " S {— “ Kombuvalli-kduigu " 7)=fJ. spied to, 

Inedible Ceylon yams: t'yjla " -S’ (= l). fomciihvii). " Paim-kondol ” 
.S' ( l). sritivu). and D. hitcniU tihi. 

Helianthus tuberosus. Jerusalem Artichoke; " Hart ha- 
war iy a ” S. (See under Stib-lropiiuil or Tt' in per rite Vegetiibh:*;}. 

Ipomoea Batatas. (Couvolvulaeeae). Sweet Potato; "Ralala,” 
5; *’ Yclkelengu" T . — A creeping or trailing perennial, hearing 
succulent tuberous roots, which are a tasty and nutritious article 
of food, being sometimes preferred by Bnropeans to the common 
or Irish Potato. The Sweet-potato is considered to have its native 
habitat distributed over the tropics generally. It is cultivated in 
all warm countries, and may he grown successfully in sheltered 
valleys up to about 4.000 feet in Ceylon, but does not usually thrive 
in the hills. Any moderately good soil will Suit the plant, provided 
it is of a light sandy nature. The ground should be well dug, 
manured, and formed into ridges at distances of about 2 ft. ; along 
the centre of the ridges cuttings about 12 inches long are planted 
a few inches apart, and these readily strike root. During dry 
weather, the plants should lie watered, or, when possible, the 
ground irrigated once a week. The crop is ready for harvesting 
about 3 to 4 months from the. time, of planting, the leaves tinning 
yellow Avhen the tubers are mature. A yield of about 4 or 5 tons 
of tuliers per acre may lie expected under favourable conditions, 

VARIETIES. The following arc among the best varieties grown at 
Peradeniya:- -"Bunialo," "Sierra inorcna.” “ Monism* Amarillo," 
"Virginia." and " Xandmund." There are numerous varieties re- 
cognised in tin: ttYsl Indies and America, such as "Mine Belle," " Red 
Bullion." "White Gilkes" “Annie Vine,” “Prince Henry," etc. 

Maui hot utiiissima (Ktiphorbiacem). Tapioca ; “ Cassava;" 
“Munyokka” .S'— A shrubby perennial, 6 to 8 feet high, native 
originally of tropical South America, where its cultivation dates far 
back. It is supposed to have been lirst introduced into India and 
Ceylon by the Poilugttese. There are two distinct kinds in cultiva- 
tion, known as the ‘'Bitter” and "Sweet” Cassava (Muni hoi utilissiuni 
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and M. Aii>i respectively), and oi these there are many 
varieties. All are characterised hv the presence of prussic 
acid, some possessing it to a greater extent than others, 
and this not infrequently results fatally to persons eating the 
cassava carelessly prepared. The ‘Bitter” variety contains a 
greater percentage of the poison than the "Sweet,” and as 
it exists chiefly in the outer portion of the root of the latter 
it is easily eliminated. The Cassava is cultivated in all tropical 
countries, either as food for man and stock, or for the manufacture 
of starch. It is extensively grown in Tropical America, the 
West Indies, and the Straits Settlements, and has been the 
chief article of diet of the aboriginal races of the former countries 
from time immemorial. In India and Ceylon its cultivation is 
rather limited and generally confined to native gardens, being 
grown chiefly for home consumption. The large tuberous roots 
are cooked and used as a vegetable, or made into cassava 
meal and bread. The tapioca of commerce is obtained by 
a process of grating and sifting of the tubers, the poisonous 
juice being removed by pressure, washing, and lire heat. 
Tapioca is largely exported from Brazil, and in recent years 
from the Straits Settlements, where the Chinese have advanced 
its cultivation. When the tubers are used as a vegetable, it 
is especially important that they he fresh. If kept for 11101 c 
than a few days after being taken from the ground they become 
dangerous to eat. and it is probable that many of the fatal 
eases from eating cassava are due to neglect of this precaution. 
It is said that the Natives of Guiana take red chillies steeped 
in rum as an antidote to cassava poisoning. Cassareep, a 
powerful antiseptic, capable of preserving meat, etc., is a by-product 
obtained by boiling down the poisonous juice of the “ Hitter 
Cassava”; it is used in the making of many celebrated sauces, 
and in the well-known “ Pepper-pot ” of the West Indies. 

Cassava is an exhausting crop, and cannot usually be grown 
profitably for more than three successive years in the same 
ground. In the Straits, it has in many cases been grown as 
a catch crop in young rubber plantations. The plant resists, 
drought well, thrives at all elevations up to about 2,000 feet, 
and prefers an open sandy soil. It is propagated by cuttings 
of the stein, which are planted at a distance of about 16 indies 
in rows about 4 ft. apart. The tubers arc ready for liar vesting 
in 8 to 10 months from date of planting, some varieties taking 
15 months or more to mature a crop ; a good crop is considered 
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tn yield from 10 to 12 tons or more tubers per acre, a single 
plant often producing from X) to 50 lb. The yield of prepared 
tapioca varies from 1,600 to 2,600 lb. per sure. Cassava is largely 
cultivated in the Philippines and Java for the production of starch, 
the yield of which is about 34%. There arc numerous varieties 
of Cassava in cultivation, some 6 or 7 occurring in Ceylon, none of 
which appear to be distinguished by vernacular names. 

Maranta arundinacea, (Scitaminae). West Indian, or Ber- 
muda Arrowroot; “ Araluk " or “ Hulankiriya" S . — A small stem- 
less herbaceous plant, with large leaves, native of Tropical America. 
The name " arrow-root " is derived from the fact that the rhizomes 
were used by the Indians as an application to wounds inflicted bv 
poisoned arrows. The plant is cultivated in most tropical countries 
for the. sake of its white starchy underground tubers (rhizomes) .which 
are either used as a vegetable, or (by a process of washing, grating 
and sitting] made into arrowroot. The arrowroot of commerce is 
obtained ehielly from the West Indies, notably Bermuda and St. 
Vincent, where the plant is systematically cultivated. Propagation 
is effected either by means of the tubers or by division of the crow n, 
these being planted 5 or 6 in. deep in rows ur furrows 3 ft. apart, 
with about 14 in. between the plants in the row. The commence- 
ment of the rainy season should be selected for planting. A light, 
loamy, well-drained soil is best, wet or clayey soil being unsuitable. 
The crop is an exhausting one. and the richer the soil the better. 
'Pile plant will thrive from sea-level to about 3,000 feet in Ceylon. 
Shade is not essential, though in light and exposed soils it is hene- 
licial. The bowers should be removed from the plants as they 
appear. The tubers are usually ready for harvesting in from 8 fo 
10 months from the time, of planting, their mature condition 
being indicated by the leaves lagging and dying down. It is 
estimated that an acre will produce on an average about 5 tons 
of fresh tubers, which contain about 15 to 20 per cent, of dry 
starch, yielding a return of a Unit 16 to 20 cwt. of prepared arrow- 
root per acre. Arrowroot fetches at present about 3d. to 4d. per 
lb. wholesale.- 

Oxalis crenata IQxalidaeead. Oka.” — A small Peruvian plant, 
allied to tine common Oxalis weed {0. violacen, so troublesome at 
the higher elevations in Ceylon), producing numerous small tubers, 
which are edible and grow to the size of small plums. The plant 
is cultivated as a vegetable in Peru, where the tubers arc boiled 
for about 20 mi mites, and eaten with pepper and salt. etc. The 
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acid succulent leaf- stalks arc used :is a salad. The plant is said 
to thrive in almost any free soil, and is readily propagated by the 
tubers. 

Plectranthus tuberosus (Liibiatae, Coleus family}. Country 
Potato; “Innala” S. — A small herbaceous plant with succulent 
aromatic leaves, commonly grown in low-country native gardens 
for the sake of its small watery, but edible, underground tubers. 
The latter are often retailed in the markets and boutiques, being 
used as a vegetable in curries ; they appear to have little to re 
coiiuiieud them ;ls an article of food ; but their quality might 
possibly lie improved by cultivation and selection. In Africa, 
Madagascar, Cochin China, etc., this and other species of 
Plectranthus are said to be grown and relished by the Natives. 
The plants arc easily propagated by cuttings or tubers, and may he 
grown like Sweet -potatoes, being planted about 8 in. apart in a bed 
of light rich soil. 

Tacca pinnatifida (Taccaceae I. “ (iamndi-kidaran ” S . — 
A stcmless tuberous plant, with leaves 1 to 3 ft. long and parted 
into three segments, native of the dry region of Ceylon (Biiilcimc, 
B itticaloa. aud Jaffna), being found in open grassy places. It is 
also indigenous to India, Burma and Malaya, and is commonly 
cultivated in parts of India, Tropical Africa, Pacific Islands, etc. 
The plant has a large round tuberous root, which yields a con- 
siderable quantity of while nutritious feeula. This is considered 
to be equal to the best arrowroot, which it somewhat resembles, 
and is said to form an important article of local trade in 
Travancoie, Fiji, Hawaii, and eheu here. The tubers, dug up after 
the leaves have died down, are rasped and macerated for 4 or 5 days 
in cold water, when the feeula separates, being then prepared in 
the same manner as sago. In the crude state it is intensely hitter 
aud acrid, but these qualities are removed by the process of soak- 
ing j$pd washing, The plant is suited to a rich porous soil, and 
may be planted in rows about 3 ft. apart. Propagated by division 
of the root -stock. • 

Xanthosoma. (Aroideacl. “Tannins” or “'Panniers;” 
“Cocoes “ Eddoes “Yautias;” "Taroes" — These are some of 
the numerous vernacular names applied in the Pacific Isles, 
S. America and the West Indies to different secies or varieties of 
Xanthosoma and Coloatsia. In Ceylon, as elsewhere, much con- 
fusion exists in regard to the names of these plants, which here are 
all generally referred to under the vernacular names of “ Habarala,” 
" Gabala,” etc. Mk. Barrett, of the Porto Kico Experiment 
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Station, considers that the name "Taro” rightly belongs only to 
varieties of Colot/i&ia esculenlum , a native of Ihe Old World ; w hilst 
the rest of the names given above should be exclusively applied to 
species or varieties of XaitJhosma, all cultivated forms of which 
may be considered as having been derived from the three species 
X. sagittaefolittnu X. alrmrcns, and A', violacetim. Thus the Taro 
(Cofocasia) and its varieties are distinct by having the leaf peltate, 
i. e. ( with the petiole (leaf-stalk) attached to the margin; whilst with 
the Xanlkommu (“ Taiiinas,” “ Yaufias," “Cocoes,” etc.) the leaf is 
never peltate, but has the leaf-stalk attached to the margin of the 
blade, and the latter is usually prolonged into two lobes at the base. 

This group of handsome tropical plants are among the oldest 
cultivated crops of the world, and are found everywhere in a more 
or less cultivated state throughout the tropics. They furnish edible 
under-ground tubers (rhizomes), not unlike artichokes, and the 
young tender leaves arc boiled and eaten as spinach. Though a 
stand-bye vegetable in native gardens, it does not find much favour 
with Europeans. In Hawaii and parts of South America, Yautias 
are grown somewhat extensively, either fur food or tor the com- 
mercial starch obtained from the tubers. The plants do best in a 
rich humous moist soil, and may be planted all the year round ; 
they will thrive in Ceylon up to 3.000 feet or higher, and to some 
extent in the drier districts if irrigated. Propagation is effected by 
means of the tubers or division of the crowns. In the West Indies, 
Tannias are recommended for planting out as shade for young 
plantations of Cocoa, etc. 

VARIETIES There are numerous varieties in cultivation, the following 
being the principal ones occurring in Ceylon. 

Cohviwit: Leaves ^ltale. leaf-stalks and tubers eaten: "Kiri-ala" (very 
pie green leaves!, ” Knndala." 1 Tliailala.’ "Kaln-ala” Heat-stalks 
purple), " Kalu-khandala " (leaf-stalks purple), " Yakulala " “Garendi- 

kaiKlala," “ Gabala." "Ala-kola'* or “Gahala-kola, rimmas-ala." The 

last named is considered one of the best, producing n crop of lulieis 
in tin ee or four mntiilis, ns the name indicates. 

Xantlioscwui . leaves hastate or sagittate : tuhers edible, leaf-stalks occasion- 
ally eaten. -"Rata" or "Daesi-ala." "Haharala" (leaves very large). 
"Kalu-liabarala” (leaf-stalks purple). 

Alocasia ciiaillatu Pan u-haba rala, “ Leaves hearl-sliajied; used medi- 
cinally only. 

dtabitt'd mcrorhiza I'nr/Vgufd.— “El i-hahanila; large handsome variegated 
leaves: used only in native medicine. 

Atocaiia sf>. ‘ Mavil -haharala." also a medicinal species, distinct by a 
spotted leaf -stalk, the vernacular name being derived from tlie supposed 
resemblance of the latter In llm Mapila” snake. 
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SECT! OX 4. MISCHU.AXEOCS VEGETA HF.ES AX!) 
FOOD CROPS. 

Amaranthus oleraceus. (Amarantaceae); "Tlmmpala." 6*. — An 
annual herbaceous plant which, with several other species or varie- 
ties of the same genus, is commonly grown by the Natives in the 
low country, The tender leaves ami succulent portion of the stem 
arc boiled and used in curries and other ways. In India, the 
succulent tops of the stems and branches are said to be sometimes 
served up as a substitute for Asparagus. The Amaranthus is easily 
cultivated, being readily raised from seed, and thrives in any ordi- 
nary soil. Sonic varieties come up spontaneously in ground where 
they were previously ginwu. 

Basella alba. (Cheiwpodiaeeae). Cevhut Spinach ; Malabar 
Xight-shade: “Xiviti” S. ” Pasali" T— A slender climbing 
perennial, with succulent stems and leaves, which may be used as 
a potherb or spinach, for which they are a good substitute. It is 
often cultivated in the In w-counlr> ol Ceylon and is relished by 
Natives and Europeans. Propagated by seed sown during the rni ns, 
preferably in rows, sticks being provided for support to the vines. 

Arachis hypogaca. (Lcguminnsae). Ground-nut ; Earth-nut ; 
Monkey-nut ; Pea-nut; “Kata-kaju" S; “Xella-kadala” T. — A small 
annual trailing plant, native of Brazil and now cultivated in all 
tropical countries. It is remarkable for its habit of burying its 
seed-pods in the ground to ripen, hence the name “grouud-mit.” 
The cultivation and export of ground- mils is an important industry 
in West Africa, Southern India. Burma, and elsewhere. Recently 
in Ceylon, ground-nuts were strongly advocated as a suitable 
inter-crop with stationary products, as Rubber, but have not proved 
a commercial success. The plant is. however, often grown jo 
native gardens in the low-country. In Tropical America, the West 
Indies and throughout Tropical Africa, Ground-nuts are commonly 
cultivated both as an article of food and for the valuable oil obtain- 
ed from the seed. The “nuts” (seeds) are prepared and used for 
food in numerous ways. In the United States they arc used largely 
in confectionery, being also roasted and eaten as dessert. 
Ground-nut oil is one of the best of salad oils, being considered 
idniost equal to olive oil, but its chief use is in the manufacture 
of toilet soaps, pomades, add cream, etc. After the expression of 
the oil from the seed, the residue forms a valuable manure or 
cattle-food. 
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Alight friable. well tilled soil is the most suitable tor the 
plant, the presence of lime heing especially beneficial. The ground 
should be well forked to a depth of 6 inches or more, and I lie seed, 
after being shelled, may be sown about 3 in. deep in rows li to 

2 ft. or more apart. Just before the commencement of the rainy 
season is the proper lime to sow. From 70 to 80 lb. seeds should 
be sufficient to sow an acre. About 3 to 5 months, according to 
the variety grown and nature of soil, are required to produce a 
crop. When ripe, the plants are dug up and the nuts picked by 
hand. The yield per acre may vary from 1,500 to 4,000 lb. of 
“nuts;” 3,000 Ih. is said to be a good average, yield, though with 
high cultivation as much as 6,000 lb. per acre is stated to have 
been obtained. Several varieties are known in cultivation, these 
being distinguished by differences in productiveness and by a 
spreading or erect habit of the plants. The “ Mauritius” and 
'‘Brazil’’ varieties have been found the best of those tried at the 
Peradeniya Experiment Station. 

Capsicum grossum, or C. frutescens. ISolanacctv). Capsicum, 
Chilli, Bell Pepper. "Mahi-miris" .S', "Karri-kochibi" T. There 
are numerous varieties of Capsicum or Bell-pepper, which are 
related and similar to the small pungent varieties of Pepper chillies 
(six under Spices), but distinguished from them by the* large pod- 
like fruits. The lalfei aie hollow, usually oblong. 3 to 5 inches 
long or more, and vary in colour from orange, bright red. amber, 
to dark-purple, These arc edible and pungent less, being generally 
relished in salads or as a vegetable. The plants are annuals. 2 to 

3 ft. high, and thrive best in loose rich soil, under light shade. 
Suited to elevations up to 4,000 ft., provided the rainfall is not 
excessive. Seed of excellent varieties may be obtained from 
nurserymen in Em ope. 

Edible Seaweed. Several species of Seaweed furnish an 
article of food to the inhabitants of certain tropical regions. In 
the Malay Archipelago, China, and Japan, certain seaweeds are 
stud to form a staple article of diet, the sorts used coming under 
the heads of "blue -green," "brown,’’ and red." When soaked in 
hot water these become highly gelatinous, and are eaten in various 
forms, or used for thickening soups. The blue-green varieties are 
said to contain the, highest percentage ol protekk Seaweed jelly 
is sometimes used for adulterating fruit jellies. 

Edible birds’ nests. Though scarcely a vegetable product, 
edible birds’ nests rank as an important article of table delicacy 
in China, where they are made into a celebrated soup. These 
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nests are formed by species of swifts (Colfmtlia) inhabiting caves, 
and their nutritive value is derived from the dried salivary secre- 
tion of the birds. Young, while iiesls are the most highly prized, 
and these are sold at very fanciful prices, varying from about £35 
per thousand, the best quality commanding (heir weight in silver.” 
The an mini import to Canton alone is said to he about 9,000.000 
nests. Edible birds’ nests have until recently heen exported from 
Ceylon, being collected, under Government licence, from caves 
chielly in the Southern Province. 

Hibiscus esculentus. (Malvace;e). Okra orOchro; Gobba, 
or Gumbo: Lady’s Fingers; "Bandakka" S ; “Bandak-kai” T — An 
erect annual of the “Shoe-flower” family. 2 to 3 ft. high, bearing 
large leaves and creel horn-like pods. The latter grow from 5 to 
8 in. long, and when tender are an agreeable vegetable ; when 
boiled, they are of a mucilaginous consistency and are used for 
thickening soups, or in salads. This popular vegetable is grown 
throughout the tropics, and occurs in numerous varieties. The 
plant is not suited to high elevations in Ceylon, except in sheltered 
valleys. Sow seed at the commencement ot the rains, thinly in 
rows about .1 ft. apart, subsequently thinning out the plants lo 
distances ot 12 or 14 inches: or sow in a bed, and afterwards 
transplant the seedlings into rows in well-prepared soil, allowing 
the dwarf kinds to be about 15 in. apart, and the larger kinds 
18 to 20 inches. The plant does best in rich or heavily manured 
soil. The pods are best for use while they are soft and tender, 
before the seeds are half-grown. 

Ipomoca aquatica, (Convolvulaceacl. “Kan -kun" 5. — A small 
semi -aquatic creeper, with tender arrow shaped leaves, often culti- 
vated in native gardens. The leaves and young stems are common- 
ly used for vegetable curries. Thrives besl in a shallow trench 
where moisture can he retained. Propagated easily by cuttings. 

Ipomoea Bona-nox. (Convolvuhiceae). Moon Flower; “Alan* 
ga” S. ‘‘Alangai" 7*. — A perennial climber, the fleshy calyces of 
which arc often used as a vegetable for curries, soups, etc. It is 
sometimes cultivated, chiefly by Tamils, in small native gardens. 
Easily propagated by cuttings or seed. Will thrive up to 3,000 
feet. 

Moringa pterygosperma. { Moringie). Horse-radish Tree; 
Drumsticks; “Murmiga” S; Murunga-kai " T . — A short slender 
tree with small fri-pimiatc leaves, found cultivated in gardens 
throughout Ceylon, India, etc. The roots are used as a substitute 
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for horse-radish, the leaves for vegetable curries as well as for 
seasoning and in pickles. The long unripe pods (“drumsticks") 
are very commonly used as a curry vegetable, being boiled and 
cut up like beans. The flowers and bark sue used in native medi- 
cine, and a valuable oil known as “oil of Ben" is obtained in India 
from the seeds. Propagated by seed or cuttings. 

Passiflora quadrangularis, (PassiHoraceae). Grauadilla; 
“Garandilla" S . — A large perennial climber, whose gourd-like green 
fruit in an unripe state may be boiled and served as a vegetable 
(Sec under Tropical Fruits). 

Sesbania (Agati) grandiftora. (Leguininosa;). "Katuru-murun- 
gu" ,S; “Agatti-keerai " T . — A small quick-growing, soft-wooded 
tree, about 15 to 20 ft. high, bearing large pendulous Mowers, the 
fleshy petals of which arc much esteemed for use in curries and 
soups; both the 
flowers and tender 
leaves are very pala- 
table when fried. 
The long pendulous 
pods do not appear 
to be eaten. The 
bark, leaves and 
Mowers are medicinal, 
Propagated by seed. 
(iVc illustration.) 

Solarium Melon- 
gena, (Solanaceae). 
Rrinjal ; Egg-plant ; 
'Warn hot u” .S’; 1 ' Katri 
kai” T, — A low bushy 
perennial (an annual 
in cultivation), com- 
monly grown in 
native gardens for its 
smooth polished fruit, 
which is cooked and 
served in various 
ways, and forms a 
favourite vegetable. 
There are numer- 
ous varieties, differ- 
KATiiKu-Mvut'xru— SVstxwid gramlt flora. jnji chiefly in the 
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shape, size and colour of the fruit. The Latter is round in some 
varieties, egg-shaped or cucumber-, shaped in others, whilst flu* 
colour varies from white to dark-purple, the latter colour being 
usually characteristic of the host varieties. Ttrinjals thrive best in 
a lather dry climate, and require a light, rich well-tilled soil. They 
are grown most successfully in the Xe gumbo and Dumbara districts 
of Ceylon, and are suited to fairly high elevations, provided the 
climate, is not too wet. Sow seed in a well prepared bed. and 
transplant the seedlings when about three inches high inlo rows 
18 inches apart, with 1 5 inches between the plants in the row. The 
plants should begin to .bear in from 3 to 4 mouths, amt continue to 
yield a crop for about 3 months. 

Sorghum vulgare. (Grumincu‘1. Guinea Corn: Great Millet; 
Turkish Millet; ’Cholam" 7'. — A tall annual plant of the grass 
family. 6 to 9 ft. high, cultivated from remote ages as a cereal 
food-crop. It requires the same conditions of climate, and soil 
as Maize, and is largely cultivated in India. Burma, Africa, etc., 
but is seldom grown in Ceylon. It is not considered well suited 
to rice-growing regions. The small hard grain is verv nutritious, 
and is made into flour, while the straw affords good fodder. In 
India the plant is often grown mixed with a pulse crop, as Cat ion ns 
miiats, the seeds of both heing mixed and sown in drills 14 to 18 
inches apart. About 7 or 8 lb. of Sorghum seed mixed with about 
3 lb. pulse seed is considered sufficient to sow an acre. A crop is 
obtained in about live months from the time of sowing, the yield 
obtained varying from 500 to 900 lb. or more per acre, according 
to variety and soil. Several varieties occur in cultivation, these 
heing distinguished by white, cream, red. nr black seeds. 

Voandzeia subterranea. (Legiiminosad. Vandzon; .Madagas- 
car-, or BamlKirra-groimd-imt.— A creeping annual with upright long- 
stalked leaves, the latter composed of three leallels. Like the 
common ground-nut, the Hower-stalks after llowering bend down 
to the earth, in which they develop and ripen their pods; on the 
other hand, the plant does not produce [railing branches and fruits 
are set dose to the stem. The seeds or “nuts” are a common 
article of food with the Natives of Madagascar and different parts 
of Tropical Africa, where the plant is cultivated. In Zanzibar, 
there is a small trade in the product. The plant has been carried 
by the Negro slaves to certain parts of Tropical South America, 
where it is said to have become naturalised. It is known in 
Surinam as “Gobbe,” in Natal ;is “Igiuliluba,” and in Madagascar 
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as “Pistadic Malgadie.'' In yield and requisite conditions for 
cultivation llie plant resembles the common ground-nut or 
Arnolds. 

Kerstingiella geocarpa. A kind of ground-nut similar to the 
preceding species in Iiahit. etc., found and cultivated in Togolaud, 
where it is known as “Kanclda." It is a prostrate leguminous 
lierli, rooting at the nodes, lieai ing while, red or black seeds. 

Zea Mays. (Gram iliac). Indiaii-corn; Maize; (Mealies of 
S. Africa): "Bacla-iringu” .S'; "Cholum” T . — An annual monoecious 
grass, 8 to 10 ft. high, native of Mexico. 'I’hc unripe lender beads 
or eohs arc. when properly cooked and served, considered by 
most persons a delicious vegetable. They are cooked and pre- 
pared in numerous ways, as boiled in milk, roasted, and then 
served with blitter, pepper and salt. The ripe grains are made 
into Hour by the Sinhalese, buns made from this being known as 
*‘Ii ingiu-roti.” The plant is grown to greatest extent and perfec- 
tion in the warmer parts of America, where it is an important 
article of diet, especially the “Sweet” or "Sugar'' varieties. It 
h;is also been long cultivated in the Kastem Tropics, where 
however the best varieties soon degenerate: good seed should 
therefore be imported Irequently from America, Among the best 
and most distinct varieties as recognised in America and Australia 
are: — "Pride of the Xorth," “ Jovva Silvern-line." "Longfellow 
Dent.” “Hickory King," "Golden Flint," " Mastadon." and 
"Waterloo." Indian-eorn is naturally subject to cross tcrlilisalion. 
so that it runs into numerous varieties if left to ilself. It is suited 
to a rather dry climate, like that of Dumbara ill Ceylon, and may 
he grown at all elevations up to 5,000 feet or more. Sow the seeds 
at the commencement of the monsoons, in drills about 3 to 4 ft. 
apart, with about fi inches between the grains in the row, the drills 
being about 3 indies deep. When the plants are well up, they 
should he thinned mil (o distances of about 13 inches apart. In 
indifferent soil, seeds may be sown 3 or 4 together in holes 12 in. 
apait, with 2l ft. Ictween tile rows, say 8,700 holes to the acre. A 
return of from 80 In 100 bushels ot grain per acre is considered a 
good average yield. Kadi plant should produce from 2 to 5 cobs: 
the cobs are from 8 to 12 in. long. 
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TEMPERATE OR SUB-TROPICAL VEGETABLES 
AND FOOD CROPS 

ft Sinhalese :? Tamil?. 

Suited to elevations of 3.000 feet upwards, with an annual 
rainfall of about 60 to 100 indies. Many may be grown with 
moderate success in the cool seasons at lower elevations, some 
even at sea-level. 

[Kor convenience of’ reference it is considered preferable in this case to 
itive precedence In the coimmm or English name over the botanical, 
tlie former being better known. The botanical name aud Natural 
Order are enclosed in brackets ]. 

Aracacha, or Peruvian Parsnip (Arramdn t'saih’iilu . X. O. 
Umbellifene). — This uncommon vegetable is a native of the Andes 
iu South America, where it is cultivated lie tween 5,000 and 7,000 
feet altitude. It is a low. Parsnip-like plant, producing large 
edible, starchy, carrot- shaped roots, the flavour of which has 
been compared to a combination of parsnips and potatoes. 
Mk. W. Nock, Lite of Hakgala Gardens, introduced it as seed from 
Jamaica in 1884. Dk. Tkimkx stated that “its peculiar flavour 
and cheesy insistence did not seem to he relished by Europeans, 
though much enjoyed by all Natives who had tasted it." It is 
propagated either by seed or by division of the small heads (leaf- 
stalks), which spread out from the crown, the sets being planted 
about 6 iu. deep in rows about 3 ft, apart. The plant requires 
from 10 to 12 months to reach maturity, but the tubers may he 
gathered for use 2 months earlier than this if required. In the 
native country of the plant, it is customary to gather the leaves 
together and twist them moderately, a process said to prevent the 
plants from running to head, while also favouring the development 
of the root. The plant will thrive in any good soil, and is adapted 
only to the higher elevations, say from 4,500 to 6,000 feet. It is 
commonly cultivated as a vegetable at Bogota, in Colombia, up to 
8,000 feet elevation. 
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Artichoke, Chinese. {Sinr.itya htbcrifera. X. 0. Labiate) . — A 
dwarf herbaceous plant, bearing underground white spiral-like 
tubers, 2 to 2\ indies in length and about •> ;ui inch in thickness. 
They are eaten cither cooked as a vegetable, or raw like radishes, 
being said to somewhat resemble the latter in flavour with a sug- 
gestion of the Jerusalem Artichoke. The plant has been found to 
succeed at Hakgala Gardens, where Mu. \Y. Nock reported in 
1889 thus: "The ground is literally full of the small edible roots. 1 ' 
This vegetable is not ruudi grown in England, but is popular in 
France. 

Artichoke, Globe {Cynara Scolynms. X. 0. Composite), — The 
tender part of the globular uuexpanded flower-head, after being 
boiled and eaten, is much relished as a vegetable. The plant 
thrives to perfection at Xuwara Rliva, growing sometimes in a 
semi-naturalised state, hut is unsuited to elevations below 4,000 
feet. Propagated by seed or suckers, preferably the former. Seed 
should be sown early in the year in boxes or pots under cover, 
but exposed as much as possible to the light, otherwise the seed- 
lings are apt to damp off. The seed should germinate in 10 or 12 
days after sowing. Prick out the seedlings when strong enough 
into a well- prepared and sheltered lied, and when these are about 
4 in, high, plant them out ft. by 4 ft. apart in rows. Good heads 
should be produced in about 8 months from the time of planting. 
The plants thrive best in a rich moist soil, as by the side of water 
chaunels or streams. 

VARIETIES . — "Green Globe" and " Purple Globe M are both 
good. 

Artichoke, Jerusalem (HcHmilluts htbtrostts. N. 0. Compos- 
ite}.— This much-relished esculent is one of the most successfully 
cultivated of European vegetables at low or intermediate elevations 
(2,000 to 4,000 ft.) in Ceylon where, curiously enough, it thrives 
better than at higher elevations. The plants like a rich free moist 
soil and, under congenial conditions, grow 5 to 6 ft. in height. In 
the tropics, however, they only reach a height of 2 lo 3 ft. and the 
stems arc inclined to a trailing habit. Plant the (niters in May at 
intervals of 16 inches, in lines about 2 1 ft. apart. Pick off any (lowers 
that may appear on the plants. A crop of tubers may usually be 
obtained in 5 to 6 months from the time of planting, and when 
these are taken up they should be covered with earth. In the 
tropics the tubers deteriorate to some extent after each crop, so 
that new sets should be imported every year if possible. 
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Asparagus. (Asparagus officinalis, X. 0. Liliaeeye). “Hartlia- 
Wiiriya,” .S'. — The cultivation of this delicious vegetable is seldom 
successful in the tropics. The plant is, however, occasionally 
grown with some measure of success in Ceylon at elevations of 
1.000 to 5.000 ft. The young tender culms or shoots are the parts 
used. The plant requires a rich , friable and well -drained soil, which 
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should lie heavily immured; being a native of the sea-coast, 
it is considered to derive much benefit frnm a sprinkling of salt 
applied to the surface soil once a year. Propagated by seed, 
which should lie sown in boxes under shelter. When the seed- 
lings are a few inches high, they should he planted out in large 
and deep holes, when care must be taken not to injure the delicate 
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roots, In Europe. the seed is generally sown where (lie plants are 
to remain. A bed of Asparagus is considered to be in its prime at 
live years old, and lasts for a number of years. None of the 
shoots or branches should he cut during the first 2 years after 
sowing, so as to encourage the plant to make vigorous crowns or 
root -stocks. 

Beans, Broad ( Vic.iii Fnbd. X. 0. Leguminosm). ■■ firoad- 
bcans arc grown successfully in only very few gardens at the- 
higher elevations in Ceylon ; the plants set fruit but sparsely, even 
in llie cool dry months, and when pods are produced I hey are 
usually small anti lacking in llavour. By pinching hick the tops of 
the plants when in blossom, and artilieiallv pollinating tin* flowers, 
ihe production of pods may. however, lie considerably increased. 
The best time to sow seed is in October or November. Seeds should 
lie soaked in hot water for some hours, and then sown -4 inches 
apart in drills, with IS inches between the latter : cover the seeds 
with 3 inches of soil. There are two distinct kinds, the “Long 
Pod " and " Broad Windsor the former is considered the better 
suited to cultivation in the tropics. 

Beans, Kidney or French. (PliilSi't>lu$ f'rt/giir/s, X. 0. LcgU- 
minosa. 1 ). "Bonchi," 5. — This excellent vegetable can he grown 
in the moist and cool season a( all derations from sea level, but to 
most perfection at 5.000 to 6,000 feet, being commonly cultivated 
in market gardens about Xmvara Eliya. The varieties come under 
two distinct classes, viz.— (a) “ Dwarf ” sons, wliicli at lain a height 
of 12 to 16 inches and do not need stakes for supports: (h) the 
tall or “ Runner- Be; ms,” which are climbers and grow 6 or 8 ft. in 
length, requiring supports as Peas. The conditions of culture for 
the tall and dwarf sorts are the same. The latter come into- 
bearing sooner and are more prolific than the Runuer-bcaiis, which, 
however, remain productive for a longer period. '1 lie seeds should 
be sown in rows, in well-manured soil, with a distance of U to 2 ft. 
between the rows. Frequent sowings should lie made so as to 
keep up a succession of crops ; sowings made towards the end of 
the monsoon rains should give the best returns, 1 lie seeds germi- 
nate quickly, and the plants usually come into bearing in about six 
weeks from the time of sowing. Among the test of the Dwarf 
sorts are: — “Canadian Wonder," ’‘Butter Beans,’' ( Mont d’ Or’ ). 
“ Sutton's Perfection," and " Veitch’s Hybrid.’’ Runner Beans 
“Chelsea Giant White,” “Epicure," “Excelsior” “White Long 
Pod." etc. 
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Bean, Scarlet Runner. (PJhlSi'olttS nntllijtorm, iV. 0, begum i- 
nosx),— A herbaceous perennial climber wilh scarlet flowers, native 
of Suulh America. The tender pods are used like those of Frateli- 
beans, cte. The plaut is seldom cultivated in Ceylon, as it has 
been found unsuited to (he climate at any elevation, though it 
has been grown with fair success at Pcradcniya, where it has 
blossomed freely but seldom produced fruit. 

Beet, or Beetroot, lIMa vulgaris. X. 0. Chenopodiacete). This 
grows extremely well in up-country gardens, and at low elevations 
also it yields very fair roots, which are the parts used. The 
plaut generally thrives best in a rather heavy moist soil and, being 
naturally a native of the sea-coast, is supposed to be benefited by an 
application of salt to the soil. A suitable chemical manure mixture 
is : Kainit (.1 parts}, superphosphate fa parts), sulphate of ammonia 
C? parts), using 3 to 4 oz. per square yard. The ground should be 
dug deeply, burying the manure well under. Secure an even and. 
line surface by means of an iron rake, and draw small drills about 
in. deep, and 10 inches apart ; into these sow the seed thinly 
and evenly, and cover with tine soil, afterwards pressing down the 
surface. The seed germinate in a few clays. The seedlings must 
lie thinned out when well above the surface, and these may be 
transplanted if desired. 

VARIETIES.— "Electric,” “Dell's Crimson," “Middleton Park” 
and “ Turnip-rooted ’’ arc excellent sorts. On the plains in India, 
acclimatised seed is considered to give the best results. 

Leaf- beet. (Beta arJa. X. 0, Cbenopodiacea;). This variety of 
Beet is grown for its leaves which are used in soups, etc,, for 
flavouring. Cultural requirements similar to those given for (he 
common Beet. 

Borecole, Kale, or Curly Greens, (Bfasska olcnicca actfiltak. 
X. 0. Crucifer®).— A variety of cabbage characterized by very 
crumpled or curly leaves, which spread out in plume-like fashion, 
and do not form a compact head. These are not considered fit 
(or use in England until (hey have had some frost. Owing to 
their ornamental appearance, they are frequently employed for 
garnishing as well ;is for cooking purposes. The plants can be 
grown successfully at medium and high elevations. Not commonly 
grown in market gardens in Ceylon. Cultural directions the same 
as for Cahhage. 

Broccoli. {Brassica okracca Bolrylis. N. 0. Crudferae).— This 
is practically a kind of Cauliflower in which the ilowers do not 
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form a compact head ; it is best suited to a winter climate in cool 
countries, and is unsuitable lor cultivation in the tropics. 

Brussels Sprouts. ( Hrassica olf.raaui gamin fil'd. K. 0. Cru- 

cifene ) .— This favourite vegetable is a variety of Cabbage which, 
instead of forming one single head, produces numerous small 
heads or “sprouts” crowded along the stem towards the top. It 
is a winter vegetable in Europe, but also thrives at high elevations 
in the tropics, and is commonly grown in up-country gardens in 
Ceylon. Cultural requirements are similar to those of Cabbage. 
“Sutton’s Matchless," “The Aigburth,” and “Dwarf Gem” are 
all good varieties. 

Cabbage ; “ Goa " S. ( Iirassica olcracea. X. 0. Crucifeix). — 
This useful vegetable is now grown abundantly at high elevations 
in Ceylon, both in private and market gardens. At low or interme- 
diate elevations also it thrives sufficiently well to yield at least a 
crop of green leaves, which are so much prized hy the Natives for 
soups and vegetable curries. A rich, well-drained and manured 
soil is essential. The seed may he sown thinly on a sheltered 
border with linely worked, loose soil ; when the plants are 4 or 
5 in. high they should be planted out about 15 in. apart in rows, 
the distance between the latter I icing about 18 or 20 inches. The 
young plants will require to be protected from the sun and wind 
until strong enough to take care of themselves. In the low-country, 
Cabbages are often propagated by cuttings or small shoots which 
appear on the stem ; hut here the plants do not form heads, and 
only the lower leaves arc picked for use as required. The club- 
root disease to which all the Cabbage family (Crucifeix} are liable, 
is the greatest drawback to Cabbage cultivation in the hill districts 
of Ceylon. ( See Fungus Diseases ). The spores readily infest the 
soil after the lirst crop of Cabbages is grown, and a change of soil 
for each successive crop is advisable if not essential. The only 
preventive that can be employed is fresh unslaked lime, applied at 
the rale of about 75 bushels per acre, or 15 lb. to 100 sq. feet. 
All diseased plants should be burnt. Wire-worms are also a very 
troublesome pest of Cabbages, and seem to be attracted by the 
club-root disease. 

VARIETIES. — “Sutton’s Earliest,” “Sutton’s Main crop,” and 
Early Battersea,” are among the best. 

Cabbage, Red. ( Brassica olerucea cafiiUita rubra. N T . 0. 
Crucifer®).— This will thrive well at 4,000 to 6,000 ft., but is not 
much grown in Ceylon. It is used chiefly for pickling. Cultural 
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requirements are similar to those of the Cabbage. The principal 
varieties are "Red Drumhead," “Red Dutch." and “Dwarf lied." 

Cabbage, Savoy. A dwarf variety of Cabbage with crimp led 
leaves. Thrives well at high elevations, but is not much grown in 
Ceylon nor apparently in India. 

Cabbage, Shantung. ( Hnvssiai cliiik’i tits. X. 0. Cruciform ), 
also known as “Choude Chine" and “ Pe tsai -A species of 
Cabbage, shaped like a Cos-lettuce, and weighing, it is said, when 
well-grown .3 to 6 lb. This has long been in high repute in China 
as a vegetable. Mn. H conns, late Commissioner of Customs at 
Cliefoo. slated : " When boiled it is nearly as good as Sea-kale : 
eaten raw. in a salad, it is of so delicate a flavour that I know of no 
vegetable in England to approach it." A sample of this Cabbage 
grown at Kew Gardens was prouuuneed to be excellent. Mu, W. 
X licit reported the plant to grow remarkably well ;tt llakgala 
Gardens, stating : " In appearance and habit ul gmwih it resem- 
bles a gigantic Cos-lettuce ; it is bright pen -green in colour, and 
when cooked possesses a very agreeable and delicate flavour. It 
has also tile advantages of standing the' rains well, and growing 
quickly to a size readv for use. The succulent stalks of the leaves 
can lx* eaten like Sea-kale. Taken altogether, it may be considered 
a valuable addition to the list of vegetables soiled for up-eoiiiitry." 
The Shantung Cabbage •thrives best in moist rich >oil. It is grown 
from seed, and the seedlings are planted in rows about 18 in. apart, 
with the same distance between the plants in the rows. When 
nearly full grown, the heads should be tied round so as to give 
them a good white heart. 

Capsicum. See Tyopicttl Vc^tl/iblss. 

Cardoon. ( Cyiuirn Ctiniiniailtt*. X. t). Composite.). — A 
perennial plant, much relished oil the continent of Europe for (lie 
sake of the fleshy mid-fibs, but not much appreciated in England. 
I have nowhere seen this grown in Ceylon, and its cultivation in 
India also seems to be uncommon. Seedlings may be raised 
under cover, and planted out in trenches about 3 to 4 ft. apart, 
with a distance of 18 in. between the plants in the rows. Later 
on. the earth is drawn up to the plants, as in Celery cultivation, 
for the purpose of blanching the leaves. 

Carrots, (Dtuicm airola. X. 0. Cmbellifene). -This popu- 
lar vegetable can be grown very successfully at elevations of 4,000 
to 6.000 ft. or higher in Ceylon, and also with some success at 
lower elevations. In up-country market gardens, which supply 
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at all seasons the low-country markets and the skipping al Colombo, 
carrots are among the best grown vegetables. A loose, rich, sandy 
soil, which has been manured well for the preceding crop (no 
fresh manure should be applied), is the most suitable for the crop. 
The seeds should be sown thinly in drills about 8 in. apart, the 
young plants being afterwards thinned out to a distance of 2 or 3 in. 
apart. Further thinning out may be continued by drawing for use 
the largest or most crowded plants. The best way of storing 
carrots is to cover them in a heap of sand in an open shed. 

VARIETIES .- — These are divided into two distinct classes, viz., 
the Long-rooted type, which comprises the “ AUringliaui.” “James’ 
Intermediate." “ White Belgian.” etc. ; and the Shovt-r<x)ted or 
Horn kind, including *' Scarlet Dutch Horn," ” Early Short 
Horn." etc. 

Cauliflower; “Mal-goa" S. (BrasHica <■ leractut Bulrylis. 
X. 0. Crucifera*) . — 'I'liis delicious vegetable is a variety of Cabbage, 
the dense white flower-heads being the part used. The Cauliflower 
thrives well at elevations of 5.000 to 6,000 ft., and a rich heavily- 
manured soil suits it best. Plants from acclimatised seed are said 
to do best in Bengal, such seed 1 wing produced chielly in Northern 
India. Cultural directions the same as for Cabbage. 

VARIETIES . — Among the best are "Veitch’s Autumn -Giant, ” 
“ Walehercen," " Dean's Early Snowball.” and “ Large Asiatic.” 

Celeriac; Turnip-rooted, nr Knob-celery. (Apiinv tfrawolens 
ydpuccuiH. X. O. Cmbellileire). — A variety of Celery, the stem of 
which forms an irregular knob, which is used in salads, while the 
leaves are used for flavouring purposes. It can be grown from 
2,000 ft. upwards. 1ml Ihere is little to recommend its cultivation 
where Celery can be successfully grown. 

Celery; “Seldry” .S'. (Apium gt iiwte. X. O. Utnbelli- 
ferm).— This can he grown willi great success in up-country 
gardens in Ceylon. In the low-countrv also, very fair stalks can 
be produced, and the plant is well worth growing even for the 
sake of Hie leaves lor flavouring purposes. The essential con- 
ditions for Celery culture are moisture and rich, well-manured soil. 
The small seed should be sown in a pan or box under cover, the 
seedlings being afterwards pricked out into beds ot boxes ; when 
about 4 in. high, plant these out about 6 to 8 in. apart in a deep 
trench, having tilled the bottom of which to a depth of 10 in. with 
manure well-mixed with the soil The most suitable fertilisers for 
Celery are considered to be superphosphate and sulphate of potash. 
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Blanching of the steins or leaf-stalks is encouraged by growing them 
in darkness. The usual method of effecting this is to draw up the 
soil to the plants at intervals 
as they grow, the leaves 
being meantime loosely tied 
or held together by means 
of boards placed tempor- 
arily against them. A good 
method of earthing up 
Celery for blanching is to 
lake a piece of large bamb(x> 
18 in. long, and slit it in 
two; having pointed the 
ends, drive these into the 
earth, one close, on either 
side of the plant ; the 
latter thus encompassed by 
the bamboo is earthed up, 
the bamboo being after- 
wards removed. Celery 
takes about 4 to 5 months 
from the time of sowing to 
be ready for use, 

VARIETIES .- Amongst 
the best are “Wright’s Giant 
Grove," “Cole's Solid Red," 
“Golden Yellow," and 
“ Mammoth White." 

Cho-cho ; Cuyote, or Chayote. ( Scchium edule. N. 0. Cueur- 
hitaceae). — A perennial robust creeper, with leaves like those of the 
Cucumber, native of the West Indies, whence it was introduced to 
Halcgala Gardens, Ceylon, in 1884. ft is said to he much grown 
at the higher elevations in the West Indies, South America, and 
also in the Mediterranean region, being known in the latter 
country hv the name “ Chayote.” The plant has become thoroughly 
established in Ceylon, especially in the hill districts, and thrives 
from 1,500 ft. upwards. It is propagated by the fruit which is 
one-seeded, and this must be planted in siiu , in mounds of well- 
manured soil. Jt requires natural or artificial supports for the vines to 
grow over, and thrives up-country without shade, but is benefited by 
light shade at lower elevations. The pear-shaped, pale-green 
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fruits arc used like vegetable -marrow, and ;irc in season almost 
throughout the year, I lie plants commenting to hear in 3 months 
after planting. Well grown fruits weigh from 2^ ll>, to 3i lb. 
each, and these are sold in the local markets and boutiques 
at lj to 3 cts. each. The plant produces under- ground a large 
yam ( fuher ) which is much relished by the Natives as a vegetable. 
In Mexico, this is boiled and candied, the larger yams being sliced 
and fried for table use. There is also a white-fruited variety, 
which seems better adapted for the low-cu entry than the ordinary 
green form. Superstitions belief exists amongst the Natives in 
certain low country districts that eating the Cho-cho causes rheu- 
matism, and this no doubt acts as a check uu the cultivation of 
this useful vegetable. 

Cress. Garden, (Lepidium stUivum. N, 0. Crucifenu). — A 
small animal, commonly cultivated in temperate countries for the 
sake of the young leaves, which are used in salads. 11 is a very 
quick-growing and short-lived plant, being ready to cut for use 
within a few days after sowing. Seed may be sown broadcast in 
boxes or beds, which should be shaded from the sun. Frequent 
sowings are necessary in order to keep up a succession of crops. 

Cress, Indian. [Trop&olum app. X. 0. Geraniaceae). — The 
flowers as well as the young leaves of several varieties of the 
annual Tropicolnm are by some people much relished in salads. 
The plants arc readily grown from seed and thrive at 3,000 to 
6,000 ft. elevation ; they are also very ornamental, especially the 
climbing varieties, which are excellent for covering trellis-work, 
fences, etc. 

Cress, Water. “ Kakkutu-pala," or “ Watarcssa ” S. {Maslur- 
Hum offinatialf. N. O. Cruciferre). — A low perennial herb, native 
of Europe, etc,, and naturalised in Ceylon, being commonly met 
with in swampy situations and in the neighbourhood of rice fields 
at medium elevations. The young leaves form a favourite salad, 
hut do not appear to be much relished by the Natives. Water- 
cress may be readily propagated from seed, or by cuttings or divi- 
sion of the old plants, and is easily grown in a patch of soil through 
which water is made to flow ; stagnant pools are unsuitable for it. 
hi New Zealand, where the plant has been introduced, it lias be- 
come practically a scourge, having established itself in almost 
every water course mid spring. 

Cucumber. “ Rata-kekiri ” ,S\ ( Cuaimis salivas. N. Q.Cucum- 
bitacere). — The superior varieties of cucumber, cultivated to such 
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perfection in temperate countries, am only be grown with success 
in the tropics where a grcen-l muse or a good heating frame is 
available. Such protection is necessary in order to enable et] uable 
conditions of temperature and moisture being maintained. The 
hardier “ Ridge” cucumbers may, however, lie grown in the open, 
in the same way as Pumpkins or Vegetable -marrow. Mr. W. Xock 
has grown very fair cucumbers in frames at Hakgala Gardens, but 
market gardeners around X nwara Kliya seldom attempt the culti- 
vation of these. Seeds should be sown in pots nr boxes under 
cover, and the seedlings planted out, when large enough, where 
they are to grow. A grateful substitute for the “English’’ Cucumber 
is found in the native " Pipingha" (see under Tropical Vegetables). 



khui.-kahi. "si mix's kakukst wurru.” 


Endive, (i'irhoriuw an Haiti X. 0. Composite). An annual 
of Northern China, cultivated for its stocky head of curly leaves, 
which when tender arc used as a salad and in other preparations. 
The plant is of easy culture, and may be seen occasionally in 
up-country gardens in Ceylon. Propagated from seed. 

Knot-Mohl, or ttohl-rabi. ( Brassica caido-rnpa. N. 0. Cruet* 
feriej.— ‘ This useful vegetable holds a pkice intermediate between 
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the Cabbage hi id the Turnip, and is supposed to combine the 
flavour of both. The stem above ground widens into a turnip like 
head and is the part used. ' I'll c plant is often erroneously referred to 
as the turnip rooted Cabbage, which is a different plant, the 
tuberous root of which is used. Knol-Kolil thrives remarkably 
well in the low-country, being able to resist heat ancl drought 
lictter than any other vegetable of the Cabbage family. Seed 
.should be sown in drills about a foot apart, the plants being 



i . kkks . .Illiuni I'M' rum. 

afterwards thinned out to a distance of 8 or 9 in. in the. row : or 
seedlings may hr raised in boxes or sheltered Ixals. and transplanted 
as Cabbage. The best time for sowing is at the, commencement 
of the monsoon rains. There are several jjrnu and purple varieties, 
the green sorts being by some people considered the best. 

Leek. (Allium Pamm. X. 0. Liliacc*). This thrives to 
perfection at the higher elevations, but its cultivation is not worth 
attempting below 2,000 feet. Sow seeds on sheltered beds or in 
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boxes, before the commencement of either of the monsoons ; prick 
out the seedlings when huge enough to handle, and transplant 
these at intervals of 6 inches into well -manured, deep trenches. 
As the plants increase in height, the trench should be filled in 
gradually with earth so as to encourage the production of a thick 
succulent and well blanched stem, which is the part used. Leeks 
require ricii loose soil and constant moisture. 'Hie ” London 
Flag” and "Musselburgh" are old favourite varieties, which are 
still perhaps unsurpassed lor quality. 

Lettuce. "Salada” S. ( Laclnai saliva. X, 0. Composite). - 
This takes first place as a salad plant, and fortunately can be 
grown at almost all elevations in the tropics, but to greatest per- 
fection in the hills. The plant is an annual, prefers a rich mellow, 
humous soil, and responds well to manuring. Sowings should be 
made at intervals of three weeks or a month, so as to keep up a 
succession of crops. It is best to sow the seed in shallow drills on 
a well-prepared (red, afterwards thinning out the plants to about 
6 or 8 inches apart ; or the seed may be sown in seed-pans or 
- boxes, and the seed- 




lings transplanted out 
when they have ob- 
tained their second 
pair of leaves, though 
it is well to remember 



that Lettuce does not 
always take well to 
transplanting. In the 
tropics, the plants 
soon run into seed. 
1 am informed that 
a method adopted in 
Madagascar to pre- 
vent them from seed- 
ing is to cut the 
tap-root below tiie 
surface of the soil, 
this also being con- 
sidered to have the 
effect of causing the 
plants to form a good 
heart. 
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VARIETIES.— These are divided into two classes, vi/. “Cabbage-leltua;’ 1 
(so-called from the round 
cabbage-like heads with 
broad leaves), and “ Cos- 
lettuce," the latter being 
distinguished by erect 
conic) I heads and narrow 
pointed leaves. T h e 
former is considered the 
better kind for wet cli- 
mates. Of both these 
there arc numerous sub- 
varieties, as “ Whit e. 

Dutch,’ 1 ‘‘Golden Queen,” 

“ Utile Gem," "White 
Silesion," “Green Paris, 1 ' 


Maize.— Sec under Tropical Vegetables. 

Mushrooms. (Agariuts campcslris. Agariei). — In Ceylon the 
vernacular names ” Bim-mal ” (Sinhalese) and " Kalang " (Tamil ) 
are applied to till fungi. While many of the Ceylon fungi, whether 
growing naturally on the soil or on decayed tree trunks, etc., are 
edible, others are undoubtedly very poisonous. It is not always 
easy, especially for inexperienced persons, to distinguish the 
former from the latter class, though some people consider that 
they can always do so. The best forms of fungi are those which, 
when young, are like round white buttons ; when a day or two old 
they open out like an umbrella, and the gills (underside) are found 
to be of a delicate pink colour. Poisonous kinds, though some- 
what resembling these characters, are said to turn to a bright yel- 
low colour when cooked. Fungi which have a slimy skin, or which 
when broken or bruised show an intense blue colour, should be 
avoided. Mr. Pm'ch, the Government Mycologist for Ceylon, 
prefers not to lay down any hard and fast rule by which a novice 
may attempt to identify an edible from a poisonous fungus, and 
considers that “actual experience is the only test.” Nor does 
Mr. Petch attach much importance to the nutritive value of edible 
fungi generally, an opinion shared by many other botanists. 
English mushrooms are, however, a popular article of diet with 
many people, and are commonly imported in hermetically sealed 
tins for consumption. 

For persons who wish to grow their own mushrooms, the 
following hints may be useful. Any room or cellar in an unused 
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building or out -I louse, which admits but little light, will answer 
the purpose of a mushroom house. Excessively wet or dry atmos- 
phere must he avoided, and a high temperature is unsuitable. 
Horse-clung. being freed from mass or straw, should be collected 
daily and kept under cover until a sufficient quantity has been 
secured. It should be spread evenly over the floor to prevent pre- 
mature fermentation. A lied should be made about 3 feet deep, 
consisting of alternate layers of the prepmed horse dung and good 
friable soil, finishing with a layer of the latter oil top. The whole 
beingbeaten down firmly, the bed should be allowed to settle and fer- 
ment for about a week. Small cubes, about an inch square, of the 
mushroom spawn are then planted on the surface, about 6 in. apart 
and an inch deep. Water the whole thoroughly and, if the 
weather he dry. sprinkle the surface of the bed every morning and 
evening with water. A crop of mushrooms may be expected hi 
five weeks to two months from date, of spawning, and the beds 
should remain productive for at least 2 months. Mushroom spawn 
in brick form, may be imported from nurserymen. In the tropics 
it should he stored away in an air-tight tin until requited for plant- 
ing. Imported spawn in this form is usually prepared from the. 
mycelium of Aifaricus campestm, the common field mushroom of 
England, which is not indigenous to Ceylon, and can only be cul- 
tivated successfully in the hill districts. 

Oca-quina, Meltuco, or Ulluco. ( VHttcua lubenms. X, 0. 
Basellaceie). This plant is a native of Peru, where it is cultivated 
for its tubers, which are said to be largely consumed like potatoes. 
It was introduced as small tuhers at Hakgala Gardens, Ceylon, in 
1885, when the late Superintendent reported that it grew rapidly, 
the tops dying down in November. The tubers produced were 
reported to be from 2 to 3| inches long, and shaped like a kidney 
potato. Usually, however, they ;ire of the size of Hazel-nuts. 
The plants trail over the surface of the ground, rooting and produ- 
cing small tubers at each node. If planted in good soil they will 
mature a crop in about five months from date of planting. The 
plant is suited to up-country only, and Mk. VV. Nock stated if was 
best to plant the tubers in April, in rows about 18 inches apart. 
Thus treated, he found that "one plant produced as many as 
636 tuhers, weighing in all 6 lb.” 

Onion ; “ Liinu ” S. ( Allium cepa. N. 0. Liltacead. — Onions 
thrive moderately well in up-country gardens in Ceylon, and with 
careful .cultivation occasionally atiaiu fair success at intermediate 
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elevations. A dry rather than wet climate suits them, and the 
best crops are produced in moderated -dry districts, as at Wilson 
Bungalow. The Onion requires a light soil, which should be en- 
riched with well -deco m posed manure. The seed may be sown 
broad -east oil raised beds, or in shallow drills about fl inches 
apart ; after sowing. cover the seed litthtlv with a sprinkling of 
finely-sifted soil, and beat the surface of the soil gently with the 
back of a spade or a flat piece of board. Or the seed may be 
sown in pans or boxes, and the seedlings transplanted out when 
strong enough into well-prepared beds. The plants should not be 
closer than 5 to 6 indies each wav, while they should be as near 
the surface as possible, so as to encourage the hulhs to increase 
in size. 

['.i UIETIES. "Ailsa Craig. “ Bluixl-retl.'* “ Sutton's A I." "Tripoli.'* 
and " Witch's Main Crop " arc leading sorts. In India, acclimatised 
varieties such as "Silver-skin " t*r " Patna-rmioti." and the large "Ked 
Onion " are rtconnnemled tor the plains. 

Onion, Egyptian,— This produces on the (lower-stalks bulbils 
of the size of marbles, which are excellent for pickling. Offset 
bullis are also formed underground, and propagation is effected 
by both forms of bulbils. Not cultivated in Ceylon. 

Onion, Potato. This is propagated by offsets produced under- 
ground, which are comparatively small in size and irregular in 
shape. The bullis are planted singly, and around these new ones 
are formed. This variety is not propagated hy seed. 

Onion, Welsh. { AHiltin fisfulosum ). — This affords the popular 
"Spring onions” of temperate countries. The plant is quite dis- 
tinct from the common onion ; no bulb is formed, the young 
tender stem being (he part used. 

Onions, " Small.”— See Shallots. 

Oxalis crenatn.- See Tropical W'^clablcs aiul Food Prod ink. 

Parsley. See under Coiuliiiicnis. Seasoning a ml Pot-herbs. 

Parsnips. {Pastiiumi saliva. X. 0. rmbcllifene), — 1 his ex- 
cellent vegetable can he grown most successfully in up-connlry 
gardens, especially in sheltered and moist situations with loose, 
deep and rich soil. It does not thrive at elevations bclmv 4,000 ft. 
Its cultural requirements are similar to those of Carrots, but the 
plant needs greater space than the latter. Seed is best sown in 
drills ahout 15 or 18 in. apart, the plants being thinned out when 
a few inches high to distances of 10 or 12 inches in the row. 
Medium-sized roots are preferred to very large ones, which are 
liable to be bad at the core. 
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Peas. “ Bola-kadala " S. ( Pisinn sativum. N. 0. Legumi- 
nosm). — Peas of very fair quality can be grown in the hill districts, 
and at lower elevations also appreciable crops may txi obtained if 
seed he sown at the propel' season and in well-manured soil. In 
India, acclimatised seed is often preferred to imported seed for 
sowing on the plains. A varietv of Peas imported from India as a 
food-stuff, which may be obtained from boutiques in Ceylon, will, 
if sown, often give a better crop in the low-country than English 
Peas. It grows to a height of about 3 feet, and bears small but 
well-filled pods, with small round grey seeds. For up-country, 
however, none but imported seed from temperate countries should 
be sown, A wet season is unsuited to the crop and, in order to 
avoid this, the best time for sowing the seed is before the end of 
the monsoon Tains, i.e.. approximately (for Ceylon) July to August, 
and November to December. The ground should be well-manured, 
and the seed sown evenly (about 2 in. apart) in uniform drills, 
being covered with about an inch of soil. If the weather be dry, 
water the ground after sowing the seed. As the plants grow, lill 
in the earth occasionally along both sides of the row, and when 
they are about 4 or 5 indies high place twigs and branches along 
either side for support to the plants. An application of l lb. of 
nitrate of soda per 40 square yards when the plants are well above 
ground will give them a good start. 'Hie distance between the 
rows may be about 2 ft. for dwarf varieties, and 4 ft. for larger 
kinds. Where ground has to be economised the rows may be 
several feet apart, and the intervening space cultivated with 
smaller crofis. 

VARIETIES. -Tbs number of these is legiuii. many of which differ but 
little, if any. from each other. The following arc distinct and ul first- 
rate quality : ” Sutton's Excelsior " {about 18 in. high), “ Sutton’s 
Green Gem” <15 in }. " Veitdi’s Acme ' (3 ft.). "Sullon’s Ideal” {3 ft. I, 
“Yorkshire Hero” (2 ft.), and “Captain Cuttle” (4 ft-}. The dwarfer 
varieties are the most suitable for dry districts. 

Potato. " Arthapel " S. (Sohm/qit tuberosum. N. 0. Solan - 
acea;).— Although very fair crops of certain varieties of potatoes 
can be grown in the neighbourhood of Nuwara Eliya, especially in 
the drier districts of Uda-pussellawa and Wilson Bungalow, the 
quality of the tuber is seldom comparable to the best potato 
grown in temperate countries. Yet many people prefer the new- 
grown potato to the usually dried-up imported article obtainable 
at the local stores or markets. The best soil for potatoes is a light 
friable loam, preferably on a slope, as good drainage is essential. 
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The ground must be manured, but not too heavily, as that, it is 
considered, may conduce to disease. The following manure mix- 
ture is recommended : 5 lb. supei'phospbate. 2 lb. sulphate of 
ammonia, 3 lb. lain it ; apply 3 oz. of the mixture per yard of each 
row. The best time for planting varies according to district, but 
usually from September to November, and March to May will be 
found the most satisfactory periods for planting in Ceylon. It is, j 
of course, needless to attempt growing potatoes successfully unden 
4,000 ft. elevation. New potatoes may be expected to be tit for 
consumption in about 3 months from the time of planting. 



A FIXE POTATO FIELD. ALBION ESTATE. CEYLON. 

Propagation is effected by means of “ sets” (tubers), these being 
planted 3 or 4 in. below (he surface at distances of about 9 in. 
in rows, the latter being about 18 in. apart, Needless perhaps to 
say, a crop should not be grown for successive seasons in the same 
ground. The larva? of the potato-moth, which has been imported 
into India with seed potatoes, have become a troublesome pest 
there, and seed potatoes arriving here from India have conse- 
quently to be treated in the fumigatoriiun at Colombo. 

l'd/£J£J7JSS.- -The following have heen found among the most success- 
ful in the neighbourhood nf Nmv;ira Eliva : “Sutton's Abundance," 
“ Satisfaction.’ " Ringleader." " Nonsuch." and “Ideal." 
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Radish. " Rabu " S. {Raplnwns suiivits X. 0. Cradfux). — 
Radishes ran easily he grown at all elevations. The seed, if 
sown broadcast on the smooth surface of a bed, will germinate 
in two or three days, and the radishes are ready for use in 
about three weeks to a month afterwards. Sowings should 
therefore he made at frequent intervals to keep up a succession. 
Radishes do best in a partially shaded situation which can be 
kept moist. 'Hie young plants should at first be thinned out to 
2 or 3 inches apart, further thinning heing effected by taking up 
the largest as these become lit for use. There are numerous 
varieties, which differ mainly in the shape of the succulent 
root, this varying between long, turnip-rooted, and oval-rooted. 
“ Cabbage-radish ” is a name that may appropriately be given 
to a large perennial variety which has been introduced from 
India, and may occasionally be found cultivated in low-country 
gardens in Cevlon. The root of this is not eaten, but the large 
outer leaves are used as a vegetable by die Natives, being, 
picked as required. 

Rhubarb. {Rheum rluiphoiiticinn, X. O. Polygonaeead. — This 
delicious and wholesome vegetable can be grown with much 
success in hill gardens, but is quite imsuiled to low or even 
intermediate elevations. The use of the succulent leaf-stalks 
for tarts, stewing, etc., is of comparatively modem date. Formerly 
the leaves only were used as a pot-herb, like spinach. Rhubarb 
thrives best in rich deep, but rather light soil, and prefers a 
shady situation. It is usually propagated by division of the 
roots or crowns, but may also be raised from seed. 

Salsify. Oyster Plant.” ( Tnigofuiftnii ftorri foil its X, O. 
Composite).— This vegetable is of easy cultivation up-country , 
except during the heavy south-west monsoon rains, and is 
commonly grown in the neighbourhood of Xu warn Eliya for 
market purposes- The root, which is not unlike a thin parsnip, 
is the part eaten ; it is about the thickness of a man's fore-finger. 
9 inches long, and is fit for use in 3 to 4 months from the time 
of sowing the seed. The plant thrives on a rich sandy soil. 
Seed may be sown in drills, after the heavy rains are over, the 
seedlings being afterwards thinned out to about 4 in. apart. 
The flavour of the roots has a fancied resemblance to that of 
an oyster. There are various ways of preparing the roots for 
the tahle ; they may be parboiled, cut into large pieces and fried 
in butter ; or they may be boiled, then grated and made into 
cakes tp lie fried with butter. 
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Scurzoncra. “Viper’s Grass.” (Scorzuwra Imfwniai. X. 0. 
Compnsilaj). — A herbaceous perennial, native of Kuropc, similar 
to Salsify, but differing from it in having broader leaves and 
black-skinned roots. The latter are the part used, and these 
are considered by sonic to be superior to Salsify. The same 
cultural conditions as recommended for the latter plant will 
suit Scorzoncra ; hut the roots take longer than those of Salsify 
to become ready for use. The plant is seldom grown in Ceylon. 

Scorzonera delieiosn. -A species characterized hv a sweeter 
flavour than the preceding one. extensively cultivated as a 
vegetable in Sicily, etc. 

Sea Kale. (Crum he mart limit. X. 0. CruciferreJ. This 
vegetable, the young hlanchcd and crisp shoots of which arc 
used, is not grown in Ceylon, where the climatic conditions 
even at the higher elevations are not suited to it. Neither 
docs it appear to be grown on the hills in India. 

Shallots. (.1 Ilium mailonicum. X. 0. Biliaceae). — A small 
bulbous perennial, grown for its bulbs, which are used for 
flavouring purposes, much in the same wav - as garlic ; the bulbs 
do not however possess so strong an od mr or flavour as the 
latter. Shallots are imported into Ceylon from Bombay, and 
sold in almost every bazaar ot boutique. 1 icing commonly known 
as “small onions ” and largely used for curries, pickling, etc. They 
may lie grown successfully especially in a rather dry dimate, at 
medium elevations, in light rich soil, and respond to an application 
of kaiuil, nitrate of soda, or superphosphate. They may be plant- 
ed in drills about 8 in. apart, with a space of <i in. separating Hie 
bulbs in the drill. Plants may also be raised from seed. 

Solanum Commersoni. IX. 0. SoliUiacead. — A new tuber 
vegetable, allied to the common Potato, ami recently introduced 
from Uruguay. This has been experimented upon in England 
al the instance of the Board of Agriculture, and the results 
have been reported as promising, the plant being likely 
to become a useful edible tuber, yielding heavily and being 
entirely resistant lo disease.' 1 It is further staled that the 
plant “ appears very susceptible to cultivation, and rapidly 
improves when grown in fertile soils." In 1902 a yield of 
about 6 i tons per acre is reported to have been obtained in 
England on a fertile soil, but without any manuring or cultivation 
beyond a single hoeing when (lie shoots first appeared. The 
plant is considered best suited to wet soils. A violet -coloured 
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variety which has been introduced to Ihikgala Gardens in 1909, 
resembles externally the common Potato; it is claimed, for it 
to be move prolific Hum the killer. but this has not been verified 
by results in Ceylon. 

Spinach, English. {Spiiuit iii oleracai. N. 0. ClietiopodiaccJc). 
— A stemless annual, native of Northern Asia and cultivated 
in cool countries for the sake of its soft edible leaves, which 
when cooked anti dressed are an agreeable vegetable. Spinach 
is seldom seen in up-country gardens, where, however, it 
should thrive well during the fine weather season. As it takes 
up but little room and is soon ready for cutting, it is adapted for 
growing between slower-growing crops. Seed may be sown in 
November, in drills about a fool apart, the plants being afterwards 
thinned out as mav be necessary. Spinach loves a rich soil, a 
shady situation, and liberal watering in dry weather. 

Sorrel. {Riuiux Acridiu. X. 0. Polygonacead- — A perennial, 
native of Europe, sometimes growu for its acid leaves, which 
arc either used as an ingredient in salads, or boiled ;utd used 
as Spinach. Sorrel is not suited to low elevations, but will 
thrive in hill gardens. It is propagated from seed, and prefers 
a shady situation, Sow seed in drills one foot apart, and thin 
Onl the plants afterwards as may be required. 

Spinach, New Zealand. {TctragOttia CXptUm, N, 0. Chcno- 
podiaceze). — A tall annual, native of New Zealand, the leaves 
of which are used in the same manner as English spinach. 
It is coarser than the latter, and has rather hairy glaucous leaves ; 
it is of easy culture, and grows luxuriantly iu hill gardens in 
Ceylon, where it has become semi-naturalised iu places. Seed may 
he sown in drills, about 18 inches apart, the seedlings being 
afterwards thinned out as required. 

Tomato; *' Takkali" S; “Takkali-kai ” T. (Salantttn lyco- 
Persicmn, N. 0. Solaiiaceze). — An annual, native of South America, 
commonly grown in most countries for its fruit, which are 
esteemed in salads, and for making sauces, flavouring soups, 
etc. The fruits of superior varieties, when well-grown, are 
also used for dessert. Tomatoes can be grown with much 
success in the tropics, especially in rather dry districts, at medium 
elevations. They do best in rich and well-drained soil, and 
should not be grown for more than one season consecutively 
in the same ground. The seed should be sown in pots or boxes, 
the seedlings being afterwards planted out when strong enough 
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into pels, labs, or on a sheltered border. Supports for the plants 
are essential, and this may be provided in the form of firm stakes, 
a fence, or low trellises. If the fruits fail to ripen on the plants 
in wet weather, they may be picked green and kept in a dry 
sunny place for a few days, as this will considerably advance 
their ripening. The plants should Ire regularly pruned, superfluous 
grow th being cut out, shoots pinched hack or removed, ami 
the leaves reduced so as to admit light to the fruit. In Ceylon, 
tomatoes are grown for market chiefly in the rather dry district 
of Diimhara, and the plants are generally raised from seed 
grown locallv ; but the fruits do not usually bear comparison 
in size or flavour with the best seen in temperate countries. 
Occasionally, however, very fair fruits may l>e obtained up-country 
during the dry season. Seedlings should be raised under cover, 
and planted out about 4 ft. apart in mounds or ridges. A well- 
drained, rich porous soil is essential. Superphosphate is especially 
suitable as a fertiliser, being productive of fruitfulness. After 
the setting of the fruit nitrogenous manures may he applied. 

I'.-ltf /K77E.S’. — The "Conqueror,'' “SulUm's Peach Bloom.” ’‘Sutton’s 
Perfection,” and “ Hath way’s Excelsior ” are all good. Tlic ” Cherry ” and 
" Red Currant ” varieties bear numerous small fruits in dusters, and arc very 
ornamental. 

Turnip. {Umssica raj>a N. 0. Crucifer#).—' Turnips of very 
good quality can be grown at the higher elevations in the tropics. 
In the hill districts they arc regularly grown for home consumption 
or for market purposes, the best crops being obtained in tlic 
drier season. At medium elevations of 2.000 to 4,000 ft. very 
fair roots may be obtained in the cool season. Turnips thrive 
liest on soils of a light sandy nature, which must be enriched 
with well decomposed manure ; stiff retentive soils are ill-adapted 
for them. Seed may be sown broadcast uu well prepared beds, 
or in shallow drills about 14 to 16 in. apart, the seedlings being 
thinned out when 2 or 3 in. high, leaving a space of about 5 in. 
between them; further thinning can be effected by picking 
the largest turnips for use as required. The best time for sowing 
is before the end of each monsoon. 

VARIETIES -Amongst the best are ” Early Snowbrll,” “Early White 
Dutch,” “Veitch’s Red Globe,” and “Scarlet Perfection.” On the plains of 
India, acclimatised varieties are said to give the best results. 

Udo or On do. (Aralia cordala. N. O. Araliaceae). -A shrubby 
perennial with large compound leaves, attaining a height of 
5 to 6 ft. The young and blanched stalks, which arc from 
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10 to 16 in. long, arc eaten as a salad vegetable in japan, where 
the plant is said to be extensively cultivated tor tlie purpose 
of supplying these. It is stated that the cultivation of this 
plant forms an important feature of market -gardening in Japan. 

Vegetable Marrow, (i'uairbito fiefio. N. 0. Cucurbit iiccte). — 
This agreeable vegetable is commonly grown, and with much 
success, in the hill districts, but is unsuited to elevations below 
4.000 ft. The plant grows rapidly and trails over the surface 
of the ground, producing its large gourd-like oblong fruits, which 
are most palatable if cooked lief a re they have attained full 
size. The seed may he sown singly in a pot. the stronger 
seedlings being afterwards retained and, when a few inches 
high, transplanted to well-prepared mounds or .small hillocks 
not less than 6 feet apart each way. These mounds should have 
good drainage, and consist of well manured soil. The plant 
is monoecious, i.c., the sexes are in separate (lowers on the same 
plant ; the female Hovers must therefore lie fertilised either 
by insects or by hand, with the pollen of the male (lowers, 
otherwise fruit will not set. The female (lowers can at once 
lie distinguished hv their large and round hasc (the ovary I, 
and also liy their having no pollen. 
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SPICES. CONDIMENTS, AND SEASONING HERBS. 
SPICES OF THE TROPICS . 

lS=8lSHALFSE ; T— TAMIL], 

From remote ages Hie spices of the tropics have attracted 
traders from distant hinds and formed a lure for ad renturous 
explorers. More especially can this he said of the spices of south- 
ern Asia, as the cinnamon of Ceylon, nutmegs and doves of ttie 
Moluccas, cardamoms, ginger and pepper of southern India. Some 
of the ancient cities of Europe are said to have been indebted for 
a large share of their wealth to the trade in tropical spices during 
the time of the Romans, Cinnamon, which h;is long been associated 
with the "spicy breezes’’ of Ceylon, was from the earliest times 
perhaps the most coveted of all spices. It is mentioned in the 
Songs of Solomon and in the Book of Proverbs ; the Arabians 
supplied it to the Greeks and Romans, but jealously shrouded in 
mystery the sources of its origin and Hie manner of obtaining it. 
It is supposed that the spice, being first brought from Ceylon to 
the western coast of India, urns carried thence to Arabia and Egypt 
by African and Arabian traders, finally reaching Europe after a 
journey of very many months. Cinnamon was for a long period a 
State monopoly in Ceylon, and its cultivation was nol declared free 
until 1833. At one time, it is said, cinnamon was sold in London 
for £8 per lb., pepper at 1 Os. a lb., while other spices commanded 
similar fabulous prices. As recently as 1880, cardamoms were sold 
for over 9s. alb. 1 ti 1 826 the English import duty alone on pepper 
was 2s. 6 d. a pound, on cinnamon about 3s. a pound, oil nutmegs 
and mace 3s. 6 d. a pound each, on cloves 5s. 7hL while vanilla was 
taxed to the extent of nearly 1 7s. per lb. 

DISTRIBUTION OF SPICES 

For a long period the uncultivated or wild trees of the forests 
furnished the world's supply of spices, which consequently was 
confined to the natural habitat of spice -yielding plants. The spread 
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and cultivation of these was for a long time retarded by the system 
of State, monopoly established by the Dutch in (he principal spice* 
producing countries. So severe, for instance, was the Dutch law 
in regard to cinnamon in Ceylon that the offence of cultivating a 
cinnamon tree oil private land or destroying one belonging to 
Government was punishable by death. Cloves and nutmegs in the 
Moluccas were similarly guarded In' the Dutch, the plants being 
either deliberately destroyed, or their cultivation enforced to suit 
the circumstances. An amusing story told in this connection is to 
the effect that the Home Dutch Government, being ignorant of the 
fact that both nutmegs and mace were produced by the same tree, 
once despatched orders to their Colonial Gover nor requesting him 
to reduce the number of Xu tiueg frees, but to increase the cultivation 
of Mace trees. But even nowadays it is not generally known that 
both spices are the product of one tree. It is common knowledge 
that the Dutch deliberately exterminated the clove and nutmeg 
trees in certain islands of the Moluccas, in their endeavour to secure 
the monopoly of the spices, while confining the cultivation of these 
to Banda and Ainboyua. Notwithstanding the severe, restrictions 
of the Dutch, however, the escape of the precious spice plants to 
other countries was gradually effected. Iwth by smuggling and by 
the agency of ini grating birds. Thus, it is recorded, a species of 
wild pigeon extracted the nutmeg from its pulpy covering, digested 
the mace, and voided the seed uninjured. The French succeeded 
in 1770 in introducing the Clove tree into Mauritius and Reunion, 
front whence it soon reached Zan/.ilrar. etc. A striking result of 
this is that the world’s greatest supply of cloves now comes from 
the latter island, anrl not from the native home of the tree, the 
Moluccas. Similarly Jamaica obtained the Ginger plant from India, 
and has long practically commanded the supply of that spice ; while 
the same may be said of Reunion and Seychelles in regard to the 
production of vanilla, whose native home is South America. 

IMPORTANCE OF SPICES 

Spices form one of the most important classes of vegetable 
products. They possess valuahle medicinal properties, and their 
presence renders agreeable articles of food which are otherwise 
unpalatable. Wien used judiciously in cooking, spices aid the 
digestion by their effect in increasing the secretion of the gastric 
fluids ; to the confectioner they are particularly essential, and are 
used largely for his purpose, more especially on the Continent of 
Europe ; while in the preparation of superior beverages they are 
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also important. In pharmacy certain spices, especially ginger, 
cardamoms and cloves, hold a very important place, both on 
account of their medicinal properties and their effect in disguising 
nauseous decoctions. The antiseptic properties of spices, more 
especially doves, due to Ihcir volatile oils, is well known, and for 
preservative purposes, both in domestic and scientific uses, they 
are invaluable. The appropriateness of spices to sacred uses, as 
for burning in incense, has long been recognised, and in certain 
social and religious customs of oriental countries spices arc to this 
day very commonly employed. It is recorded that spices were 
used in the funeral piles of the Egyptian Kings and that Nero burnt 
at the obsequies of his wife “a quantity of cinnamon and cassia 
exceeding in amount the whole importation into Rome for one 
year !” Finally, not the legist virtue of certain spices is their effect 
in sweetening the breath of persons who are addicted to masticat- 
ing habits, popularly known in the East as "betel-chewing." For 
this purpose cardamoms especially are esteemed in India and 
Ceylon, and star- anise in China and Japan. It is claimed that 
spice trees also have a beneficial effect on climate, their volatile 
oils acting as a preventive against mosquitoes and other germ- 
earrying insects- 

The following are the principal spices of the tropics in alpha- 
betical order, with a brief description and notes oil their cultivation 
and uses, etc. The botanical name and Natural Order are within 
brackets. 

Allspice; "Whole-spice;” Pimento; ‘Jamaica Pepper’ 
(Piwcnta officinalis. Myrtaceie). A small tree with smooth greyish 
bark. 25 to 35 feet high, native of the West Indies and Central 
America. The dried unripe berries, which are of the size of small 
peas and of a glossy black colour when ripe, arc the allspice 
or pimento of commerce. The name "all-spice" is due to a sup- 
posed resemblance of the spice to a combination of the odour and 
flavour of cinnamon, nutmegs and cloves. The trees had been 
introduced into Ceylon early in the last century, and established 
at Peradcniya. where it flowers in the dry weather and usually 
produces a small crop of fruit, but outside the Botanic Gardens it 
is rarely met with in this country. It is considered to yield best 
in a hot and rather dry climate, preferring a loose Loamy or 
alluvial, well-drained soil. The berries are picked while green, 
but just ripe, and are then dried in the sun, the latter process 
taking six to ten days. The fruits are known to be sufficiently dry 
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when they become black in colour and when, on shaking, the seed 
rattles inside. The process of gathering is effected hv a long 
stick with a crook at the end, the fruit-bearing clusters being 
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hroken off and thrown down, and the berries then picked off the 
stalks by women and children. An allspice tree under favourable 
circumstances begins to bear when 7 or 8 years old, hut it is not 
usually in full bearing until about 18 or 20 years old, when a single 
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tree may yield as much as 1 c\vt. of the dried spice. Jamaica is 
the only country at present that exports this spice, and its annual 
export varies from 9 to 10 million pounds or more ; the average 
price realised ill the Island is about 15s. tier 100 lb., though some- 
times it is as much as 30 to -40 shillings for the same quantity. 
The market price in England is about 2-*d- to 3<f. per lb. 

Pimento oil, which is obtained by distillation from Allspice 
leaves, is imported into London and sold for about 2s. 9d. to 3s. 0 tl. 
per Jb. Added to rum, it forms what is known as bav-rum. 

Allspice, Lemon-scented. {Pimenhi dlri folia, Myrlaoeae). — 
This distinct spicc-trec was introduced from Dominica to Pera- 
deuiya in 1888, and has become perfectly established here, being 
now about 40 feet high and of an erect slender habit ; but it has 
not yet fruited. The leaves upon heing bruised emit a delightful 
lemon -scented odour. 

Allspice, Carolina. (Calyovilhus lion this. Cnlycnnthaceie). — ■ 
A hardy shrub of North America, the wood and roots of which are 
of a spicy nature, and smell strongly of camphor. 

Allspice, Japan. (ChiiiwUiinllms fragi'aiis. Calvcanthacem). — 
A shrub with small pale yellow llowers. Suited for high elevations 
only. 

Bay Tree, or “ Wild cloves.” {PilUdlta flt'flS. Jlyrtaceie), — 
A small erect West Indian tree, the aromatic leaves of which yield 
by distillation an oil which is used in the preparation of bay-rum, 
A return may be. obtained it) about three years from planting, and 
on an average 100 lb. of leaves will yield about 1 6 o/.. of oil, It is 
estimated that the return per acre may be at least 53 lb. of oil, 
which at 5s. per Ih. is worth £113. The tree lias been established 
at Peradeniya, and may be seen in the Spice collection there. 1 he 
dried leaves, obtained mostly from trees growing naturally in the 
forests, are exported from Dominica and other West Indian Islands 
to America, etc. 

Cardamoms; “Ensal" S. (Eld /aria Cuniauiomuu. Scita- 
mi trend, — A perennial with large leafy slioots, 8 to 15 inches long, and 
strong creeping root-stock (rhizome), native of the moist forests 
of Ceylon and Southern India up to 3,000 feet. In cultivation 
it thrives hast at 3,000 to 4,000 feet, and in partial shade. 
When starling a plantation, sufficient forest trees should be left to 
provide shade, as well as to afford protection from strong winds. 
The spice consists of the fruit, or rather the numerous small seeds 
enclosed in the, green ovoid capsule. The fruits are gathered 
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before being fully ripe, washed free from sand, etc., and then placed 
in large, light trays supported on trestles, in which they are dried 
and bleached in the sun. The use of these trays facilitates their 
removal indoors at night, or their being covered when a shower 
threatens. In the further hleaehing of the capsules, which is 
usually necessary, the trays with their contents are placed over 
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sulphur fumes in a hermetically closed cxsc. 1 lb. of sulphur is thus 
sufficient for 100 lb. cardamoms, and the latter are left in the sulphur 
enclosure for an hour, being afterwards exposed to the sun for a 
few hours. When ready for export, (he l>e«t capsules are creamy 
white, smooth and silky. The capsules vary in size and shape, 
from It to * inch long, and from oblong to oval or almost 
round j they arc graded accordingly, the grades being known as 
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the soil, etc. Though the plants uTe in bearing all the year round, 
(he crop being gatherer! once every fortnight or three weeks, th.-. 

largest yield is 



and disperse the seeds. Cardamoms fetch at present from 4s. to 



cardamom m'CKixa scissors. 


high as 9s, a pound. 
82l,184ib.\ 


lhe total expor 



4s. per lb. 


CARDAMOMS by machine. 
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VARIETIES. Malabar Cardamom ” is distinguished by the leaves being 

softly puhesceirt on the under side, and the Bower racemes having a tendency 
In trail near the ground. Mysore Cardamom " has the leaves glabrous on 
both sides, and the flower ra- 
cemes arc of a more erect habit. 
The latter variety is therefore pre- 
ferred tor cultivation, as (he fruits, 
being further from the ground, 
are not so liable to get damaged 
as those of the trailing racemes. 
'‘Nepal," ' Bengal.” "Java." 
" wild or bastard " (of Siam) are 
f mills of cardamoms derived 
from various species of Ammiuu, 
which are only of impedance 
in fhe Kast. The " Cey'oti wild 
cardamom” bears (lie largest 
capsules, sometimes attaining 1} 
inches in length. 

Cassia Bark. Cassia 
Lignea, or Chinese Cassia 
[CinnamomiiHt Cassia . 
Lauracae).— . A small tree 
30 to 40 feel high, with long 
lanceolate brittle leaves, 
allied to the Cinnamon. 
The tree is a native of Southern China, and has been introduced in 
1X82 into Peradeniya, where it is now well established, bearing seed 
each year in July and August. Cassia has been known from the 
earliest times as a spice It is mentioned frequently in the Bible and 
by early Greek authors, also in Chinese herbals as early as 2700 
B. C. The whole tree is pleasantly aromatic and its bark is used 
as a substitute for the true cinnamon. In its native country it is 
cultivated for its fruit “buds" or bark, the former being 
picked by hand, and the bark peeled off and “quilled" much 
in the same way as cinnamon, and made up in bundles for export. 
The tree is not grown iti stools, so that the bark is obtained, 
unlike cinnamon, from the branches, which are cut down when 
the trees :ire about six years old, The yield ]>ei aere is said to be 
about eleven piculs, (1 picul==1,13s lb.), which is sold by the 
producers for about 1 1 dollars per picul. In addition to this, 
however, an important revenue is obtained from the sale and 
export of the dried unripe fruits, known commercially as “Cassia 
Buds, " which are worth about 80s. per cwt. in laindon. Cassia 
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oil, which is obtained from the leaves its well its bark, is usually 
quoted at 3s. to 3s. 9d. per lb. The tree is propagated from seed, 
and requires similar conditions of soil and climate as Cinnamon. 

Chillies, Red pepper, or Capsicums ; “Miris" or “ Gasmiris ” 
S; “Kochika" T. (Capsicums $pp. Solanacea:).— Small annual or 
biennial, herbaceous, shrubby plants, cultivated throughout the 
tropics for the sake of their pungent fruits, which are usually an 
indispensable spice in the food of people in tropical countries, 
more especially that of the Natives. The fruits are also used in 
pickles and sauces, in the manufacture of “Cayenne pepper,” and 
in medicine. The three principal species, of which there are 
ninnv varieties, are Capsicum minimum (Bird pepper, or Guinea- 
pepper), C. fniltsccas (Goat-, or Spur-pepper), C. grossum f Bell- 
capsicum, or Bull-nose pepper). The last named form is entirely 
free from the acrid and burning pungency peculiar to the others, 
and tnav be eaten cooked as a vegetable or in salads, (bee 
Tropical vegetables). Chillies thrive best in loose humous soil, 
which must be well-tilled, and will grow up to 3,000 feet or more 
above sea-level. Seeds may be sown in beds or boxes, the seed- 
lings being planted out in well prepared ground when three to 
four inches high, at distances about two feet apart, or at the rate 
of 10.800 plants to the acre. A crop is obtained in about eight 
months from the time of planting, and the j’ield may be from 
1,000 lb. to 1,400 lb. of dried chillies per acre. Chillies sell in 
London at from 30s. to 45s. per cwt.. the “ Nepaul chillies” 
usually fetching the highest price, these Iming sometimes sold for 
j£4 per cwt. The product is largely exported from Zanzibar, India, 
Natal, West Indies, ete. 

Cinnamon? “ Kuruodu " S “Kuruva” T. {Cimwmmum 
zcyhnicum. Lauracete; — A moderate or large-sized tree, 40 to 60 
feet high, with 3-5 nerved alternate leaves, native of the moist 
low-country of Ceylon and South India. In cultivation, the tree 
is grown as a hush so as to produce numerous long stiaight clean 
shoots, which are cut periodically dose to the ground in order to 
obtain the bark. The bark is tirst rung by the peelers at dis- 
tances of about la feet apart, then slit longitudinally and detached ; 
it is piled into heaps to undergo a slight fermentation, a process 
which facilitates the next operation of removing the cuticle, 
which is done by scraping with a curved knife. I lie batk then 
dries and contracts into quills, the smaller of which are placed 
inside the larger, forming smooth canes ' about 3 feet long 
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which, when dry, are of a light yellowish brown colour. These 
arc made up into bales of about 60 to 65 lb. for export. Cutting 
takes place during the rainy seasons, chiefly during May and June 
and again in November and December ; the shouts selected for 
cutting are mostly of two years’ growth. A icturn of about 50 to 
60 lb. per acre may lie expected from the first crop, in the third 
or fourth year from planting, the yield increasing each year until 
the eighth or tenth year, when 100 to 150 lb. per acre may be 



C1XXAMOX 1M.A STATION. 

obtained. About 6i million pounds (including quills and chips) 
were exported from Ceylon in 1909, valued at Us. 2,729,657. 
while in 1912 the figures dropped to 5,945,600 lb., but valued at 
about Rs. 2.835,000, Cinnamon is now largely used in medicine 
as well as for flavouring purposes. The price per pound realised 
at present in London varies from about Is. 6 d. for fine quills, and 
2d, to 4 d. lor chif>s. The tree may he propagated from seed, 
cuttings or layers. The method usually adopted is to sow about 
25 seeds in a clump, in situ or in a nursery, the clumps from the 
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latter being afterwards planted out entire. The stools are planted 
out at distances of about 10 it. apart each way, say 435 to the 
acre. The best flavoured bark is produced on white sandy soil, 
below which there is a stratum of mould, provided the rainfall 
(85 to 100 inches) and temperature (averaging about 80°) are 
adequate. In Ceylon the tree thrives up to about 2,000 feet. alt. 
in the moist zone. Gnu tun on Chips are the small waste pieces 
resulting from the cutting and peeling operations, and are exported 
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chiefly for the distillation of cinnamon oil. This latter is also 
manufactured in Ceylon to some extent, and exported. Cinnamon 
was the first article of importance exported from Ceylon, and at 
onetime was sold in Europe for fabulous prices. It is exported to 
some extent from Java, and now from Seychelles, but Ceylon is 
still by f;u the most important source. 

VA RIETJKS:— There arc several varieties of Cinnamon, flu: piinri|Kil 
ones known in Ceylon being " Penui ” or “ Rasa-kunmdu,” “ Tiltha-kurundu," 
and “ Kahafa-kunindu," all Sinhalese names. 
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Clove; " Karahu " S. {Eugenia <<iryoph\'!lala. Myrtaoeae). — A 
small conical tree, 30 to 40 fed high, native of the Moluccas, 
introduced and established in Ceylon before the arrival of the 
British. The cloves are the dried i in expanded Hower-huds. 
These are picked green, usually during January and February in 
Ceylon, and being spread in the sun for a few days to dry they 
become dark brown. The tree likes a rich sandy soil ou sloping 
land, and thrives up to 1,500 feet. It is propagated by seed, 
which takes live or six weeks to germinate. The seedlings, which 
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are of very slow growth, may be planted out when 12 or 15 inches 
high, at distances of about 15 or 20 feet apart. The fust crop 
may he obtained when the trees are 7 to 8 years old, the yield 
increasing until they arc about fifteen or twenty years old, when 
an average yield of 8 to 10 lb. of dried cloves per tree may be 
procured. Zanzibar and Pemba furnish at present by far the 
greater part of the world’s supply of doves, Penang and Amhoyna 
coming next in importance as sources of supply. The present 
price oT cloves in London varies from 8ri. to Is. 2d. per lb., according. 
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to quality and demand. The Ceylon Customs give the export 
of cloves (with which is included mace) from Ceylon in 1912. as 
111 cwt. valued at Rs. 7,125. Zanzibar exported 9,055 ions of 
cloves in 1912, valued at £530,410. 

Madagascar Clove, or Clove- nutmeg. Ifitiveiisam urotuaiica. 
Lauracex). — A medium-sized tree. 30 to 40 feet high, with small 
leathery leaves, native of Madagascar, introduced at Peradeniya 
in 1817. The whole tree is strongly aromatic. The round fruits, 
of the size of marbles, have a large hard kernel, which seems to 
combine the odour of nutmeg and clove, and is said to be used 
and esteemed as a spice in its native country, being also exported 
in small quantities lo Kuropc. The tree is propagated by seed, 
and is suited to the moist low-country under 1,500 feet altitude. 

Brazil Clove. (DieyPdUum cttnvphyllalmu. Lauiacew.).- A 
Brazilian tree, the. '‘cloves 1 ’ of which are said to be remarkable 
for their line aroma, being largely employed in their native 
country for lkvouring as well as for medicinal purposes. The 
bark furnishes what is known as " Clove Cassia." 

Ginger; “Inguru" S. “inji" T. (Zingiber officinale. Scitami- 
ii ex).— A herbaceous perennial, with leafy shoots which grow lo 
a height of about 18 inches, native of Tropical Asia, but intro- 
duced and cultivated in all tropical countries. The underground 
tuberous stems (rhizomes), resembling thickened roots, are Hie 
ginger of commerce. These are called “ hands ” or “ races," from 
their palmate shape, and are exported in two forms, peeled and 
impeded (or uncoated and coated) ginger. Ihe former is prepared 
hy scalding the tubers in boiling water, the epidermis being then 
removed by a narrow-bladed knife. Unpeeled or coated ginger 
li.e., not deprived of the epidermis) is merely washed, and then 
dried in the sun. The rhizomes are exported hi bags or barrels, 
and sold iu London at prices varying from 40s. to 80s. or more per 
cwt., according to quality. Japanese and West African ginger fetch 
only about 24s. per cwt. as a rule. About 1840, ginger fetched 
as much as 180s. per cwt. in London. Jamaica ginger invariably 
commands the highest price, Calient or Cochin sorts usually com- 
ing second. The plant requires an equable hot and moist climate, 
a shaded situation, a rich well-tilled, humous or loamy soil, and 
thrives up to 3,000 feet in Ceylon. It is propagated by division 
of the tubers or rhizomes, which are planted in rows 2 feet apart, 
with about 14 inches between the plants in the rows. A harvest 
is yielded in about ten months from the time of planting, when 
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the leaves begin to wither. Under very favourable circumstances 
an acre will yield, it is said, from 2,000 to 2,500 lb. or more 
cured ginger, but the average return appears to be- about 1,200 lb. 
Ginger has long being highly valued for medicinal purposes, more 
especially in England ; it is also esteemed in preserves and 
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confectionery. Preserved ginger is prepared very largely in China, 
where the plant is extensively cultivated for this purpose. 

Grains of Paradise ; Guinea Grains, or Melegueta Pepper 
{Amomum Melegueta. Scilamineae). — A herbaceous bushy perennial 
5 to 6 feet high, with arching branches, allied to the Ginger 
and Cardamom plants, and native of West Tropical Africa. The 
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flowers and fruit arc produced on long trailing cord-like runners, 
which issue from the base of the plant. The small dark aromatic 
seeds are imported from the Gold Coast into Europe, where they 
are used chiefly in cattle medicine, for flavouring cordials, and 
sometimes for imparting an artificial strength to spirits, wine and 
beer. At one time they were somewhat largely imported, being 
used as a subs! i bite for pepper or for adulterating it. In Africa they 
are largely used by the Natives fur seasoning their food, and are 
considered very wholesome. It is said that about 1,000 cwt. of 
this spice is imported annually into England, where it fetches at 
present about 60s. to 65s. per cwt. In 1912 the export from the 
Gold Coast alone was over 887 cwt., valued at £2,099. 

Mace; ** Wasa-vasi " S„ ** Poolie " jf. — This consists of the 
net- tike wrapper iaril) surrounding the nutmeg, inside the husk 
(see Nutmeg). At first scarlet, it becomes yellowish brown with 
drying and exposure^ Mace is a much-esteemed spice in Europe 
and America, being used in confectionery and for culinary pur- 
poses. In yield, the proportion of mace should be about, one-fifth 
in weight of that of the nutmegs, and one hundred of the latter 
should produce about 3i oz. dried mace. Good pale to fine red 
mace fetches al present, according to demand, from 2s. to 2.v tW. 
per lb. in London. 

Massoia, or " Meswi hark," is an aromatic bark obtained 
from a large tree in New Guinea, closely allied to Cinnamon, and 
named Massoui sp. The tree is not cultivated, and very little is 
known of it. 

Nutmegs “ Sadhika" .S'. (Myristiai fragrans. Myristicacise) 

A medium-sized tree, usually 30 to 50 feet high f sometimes 60 to 
70 feet), native of the Moluccas, introduced into Ceylon about 
1804, and now often met with culti rated in the low-country. I he 
“ nutmeg ” of shops is the hard brown oval kernel of the fruit. 
It is enclosed by a thin brittle shell, and immediately surrounding 
this is the scarlet aril or mace in the form of a net, next to 
which is the thick fleshy juicy husk. The pale-amber fruit 
resembles a peach or ail apricot in form and appearance. When 
ripe, i.e., about seven months from flowering, the husk snlits open and 
discloses the glossy dark brown nut (seed), covered with the mace, 
as already stated. They ;ue then picked, or the nuts are allowed to 
drop to the ground, when they are collected and separated from 
the mace ; both are (hen dried separately in the sun or in heated 
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sheds. The nuts, being deprived of the shell, are graded for export ; 
60 to about 120, according to size, go to a pound, these fetching in 
London about 8 J. to Is. 4<f. for the larger and al>out 6d. per lb. 
for the smaller sizes. (See also Maw above). The tree thrives best 
in deep loamy and well- drained soil, in a hot and moist climate, 
up to 1,500 feet elevation. During at least the first five years of its 
life it is benefited by partial shade from thinly planted shade trees. 
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Being usually dioecious — i.e., the male and female flowers are borne 
on separate trees— it is impossible to tell which sex a tree belongs 
to until it flowers. The proportion of one male to ten or twelve 
female trees (or ten males to an acre) should be enough for ensur- 
ing fertilisation of the flowers of the latter. The trees become 
productive at the age of seven or eight years, arid increase in yield 
till they reach about thirty years, when the crop may be 3,000 to 
5,000 or more nuts per tree. They produce two crops a year, and 
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continue productive for very many years. Trees over seventy 
years old in Peradeniya Gardens bear heavy crops annually, 
and appear to be still in their prime. Propagation is usually from 
•seed, which take about three months to germinate. Sow in 
pots or boxes under cover, or in a well-prepared bed in a shady 
corner ; cover with an inch of tine soil, and water daily in dry 
weather. When (he seedlings are old enough to handle, transfer 
them to baskets or bamboo-pots, and plant out in permanent places 
when 8 or 10 inches high, at distances of about 2(3 feet apart. 
Owing to the uncertainty of the proportion of male to female 
plants when raised from seed, propagation by budding or inarc ly- 
ing has been advocated, but its success on commercial lines seems 
as yet doubtful. The export of nutmegs from Ceylon during 1912 
was 131 cwt. valued at Us. 3,697, say £300. 

Calabash Nutmeg, also called Jamaica Nutmeg.’* (Moiiotloni 
Mvrisliai. Anonacese). — A small tree of Western tropical Africa, 
with large oval leaves and sweet-scented flowers, introduced to 
Peradeniya, Ceylon, in 1897. The large globular fruits contain a 
number of aromatic seeds, whose odour and flavour are considered 
to resemble those of the nutmeg proper. The tree is suited to the 
moist low-country, and thrives in moderately good soil. It has not 
as yet fruited at Peradeniya. 

There are other so called nutmegs, which are of little or no 
importance as spices, such as the “ brazil Nutmeg” (Cryplocar\'(t 
Hwschala, Lauracea*.) ; "Clove Nutmeg 1 ' (Sec Madagascar Clove,”) 
the Papua Nutmeg (Myrhlicti argenlen), and the ” Wild Nutmeg" 
of India and Ceylon- (Myrislifd launfohti). 

Pepper 5 “ G a m ill i r i s " $ ; “ Molavu” T. { Piper nigrum. 
Pipcraeeie).— A creeping perennial vine, indigenous to the moist 
low-country forests of Ceylon and South India. Both “ black” and 
“white" peppers are obtained from the same plant. The berries 
(pepper-corns) when of a reddish colour arc picked and spread in 
the sun, when they become black and shrivelled. These, when 
ground with the outer covering left on, form black pepper;" 
deprived of the black covering (first by soaking in water for 7 or 
8 days, then nibbed or macerated with the feet or otherwise), “white 
pepper” is obtained A decorticating machine lias been invented 
by which the dried black corns can be converted into white 
pepper. The pepper vine requires a moist heat with shade, and 
thrives up to 1,500 feet above sea level. Artificial or natural 
supports, in the form of posts or trees, are necessary, the latter 
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being preferable and more durable. Erythrina, Mango, Jak and 
oilier quick-growing trees answer well for the purpose of sup- 
ports, while they also provide a beneficial light shade. In Sumatra 
and Malaya, posts of some hard and durable wood are generally 
used for supports. Propagation is best by cuttings, which should 
be selected from the ends of the best bearing vines, and may 
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It is considered that, with good cultivation, at) annual 
yield ol about 2,000 1h. or more per acre should be obtained, 
allowing tor Lite plants (stools) to be planted 7 ft. by 7 ft., say 880 to 
tlie acre. The most economical method of Pepper cultivation is to 
grow the vines on trees which are used as shade along roadsides 
or for other crops, as “ Dadaps” in Tea or Cocoa, the cultivation in 
this case costing but little. Pepper plants will continue to yield 
good crops for twenty- live to thirty years. The. present market 
price, of “ black pepper” in London ranges from 4d. to aid. per lb., 
"while pepper” usually fetching 2d. to 3d, per lb. more. The chief 
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sources of supply are Penang, Sumatra, and Malabar.^ Ceykm 
exported over 350 tons of pepper in 1912, valued at £13,750. 

Pepper, Cayenne.— This is made by drying and grinding the 
smaller and most pungent kinds of chillies, the fruits of species of 
Capsicum, especially C. aniutitift and C, tninititiun. The Cayenne- 
pepper of shops is said to be usually adulterated with Hour or 
other powders. 

Pepper, Long .—This consists of the unripe fruiting spike of 
Pif>er longuw, dried in the sun. The plant ia a native of India 
and Ceylon, and is cultivated in parts of India. “ Long pepper” is 
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used chiefly in medicine, being less pungent than “black" or 
“ white" pepper. 

Pepper, Japan. (XanUioxylou pipcniuui. Xanthoxylaceac).- — 
A deciduous (ree of Japan, the black aromatic pungent fruits of 
which resemble pepper-corns, and are used as a spice in Japan. 

Pepper, Ashantee. (Piper Chtsii. Pipcraceie). — A handsome 
wild pepper vine of Western tropical Africa, the corns of which 
are used in its native country as a spice, and were at one time 
exported to Europe. It is not. cultivated. 

Pepper, Negro. Ethiopian, or West African pepper. (Xyiapia 
1 1 rout n lied, Anonacete), — A tall shrub, native of Western Africa, 
producing clusters of pod-like fruits which arc about 2 inches long. 
These have aromatic and pungent properties, and when dried are 
used in Western tropical Africa instead of pepper. 

Star Anise, ( Illiduw rent tit. Magnoliacea;). — A shrub or 
small tree, native of Southern China, where it is cultivated for tire 
sake of the fruits which when ripe hurst open aucl spread out in 
the form of a star. The whole fruit is agreeably fragrant and aro- 
matic and, in China and Japan, is much used as a condiment in 
cookery, also for chewing after meals to sweeten the breath, and 
as a digestive. It forms an important article of commerce in the 
Far East, and is imported into Europe and America to some extent 
for flavouring liqueurs and spirits, being the chief flavouring 
ingredient iti the French "Anissetie de Bordeaux.” An aromatic 
oil ( “anise oil” ) is obtained from the fruit by distillation, which is 
usually quoted at from 6s to 7s per lb. in London. Seeds have 
been imported on different occasions at Pcradeniya and sown, 
but these have never gcruiiualed. It is said that the Chinese 
always boil the seed before it leaves the country, so as to maintain 
the monopoly of the spice. The " Japanese Star Anise” is thefrnil 
of lllidinu amafinn, which has somewhat the odour of Bay- 
leaves. 

Turmeric; “Kahn” S. (Curcuma Ivn&i. Scitainineas). — A 
perennial herb, about 2 feet high, cultivated throughout tropical 
Asia. The rhizome or tuberous roots are of a yellow or orange- 
yellow colour and waxy resinous consistency; they are ground into 
a line orange-yellow powder, which has an aromatic taste, some- 
what resembling ginger. This is commonly used as a condiment 
in native cookery, and is a prominent constituent of curry powders, 
being also employed in India for dyeing wool and silk. Turmeric 
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is cultivated in India, whence it is chieflv exported to Europe, 
etc. Its price in Tendon ranges from about M to 6 d. per Ih. or 1 8s. 
to 2 Is. per cwt. The plant is propagated by the rhizomes or by 
division of the crown, and is suited to loose rich soil, under partial 
shade; it thrives in a hot and moist climate up to 2.000 feet. 
Under average circumstances an annual yield of about 2,000 lb. 
psr acre may be obtained. Cultivation is much the same as for 
Ginger. The tubers should be dug up as soon as the stems fade. 
They are prepared for market by drying in the sun, being, as a rule, 
previously scalded in hot water to check or destroy their vitality. 

Vanilla. ( Vanilla flanifolia. Orehidem), A large creeping 
orchid with long fleshy leaves, native, of Mexico, introduced into 
Ceylon in 1847. *' Vanilla Beans” are the dried and cured pod- 
like fruits, so much esteemed from early times for flavouring 
and perfumery. Vanillin, the active principle of vanilla, has of late 
been produced artificially, and this together with over-production 
of the natural article has resulted in making the latter a less profit - 
able cultivation. The vine thrives best in a hot and fairly humid 
climate, from sea-level to about 1,500 Icet. It requires support 
in the form of lighl-foliagcd trees, trellises of bamboo or othes 
material, or hedges, etc., and a mound of humous, porous soil or leaf* 
mould should be, placed around its roots at the base. Among the best 
live supports for Vanilla are Physic-nut (Jalrofiltn Curan), Calabash 
(Crcsrcnlia Cujefe), Dadap (Erytkrina), and the Temple Tree 
( Plumeria). Cuttings of the vine about 3 feet long should lie planted 
against (he trees or other supports, and tied up to these until 
established. At the end of eighteen months the plants should be 
pruned kick to induce accessible branches. Frequently, however, 
they are allowed to run tip the trees to a height of about 10 or 
12 feet, after which the ends of the vines droop over. 

A crop may be expected in three years from the time of 
planting. The principal flowering season of flic vine in Ceylon is 
April to May, and the crop is gathered 8 to 9 months later. In 
heavily shaded situations the fruits take longest to ripen. In the 
plant’s native home, the flowers are fertilised by bees and bumming 
birds; but in cultivation this seldom occurs, and it is necessary to 
pollinate or “marry” the flowers by hand, as othei wise few if any 
fruits will set. 

The marrying process must be done in the morning or 
forenoon, while the pollen masses and the receptive stigma are 
fresh. The operation consists in lifting the adhesive pollen masses 
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on a pencil, and bringing these in contact with the viscid stigmatie 
surface. An expert can pollinate from 600 to 700 (lowers in half 
a day. Not more than six flowers in a cluster should be fertilised, 
and a vine should not be made to bear more than twenty-live to 
thirty pods, half that number being sufficient for a weak plant. 
The fruits should be ready for gathering in 8 to 9 months alter 
fertilisation of the flowers, the proper state for harvesting being 
indicated by a slight yellowing at the end of the pods. The latter 
when collected are dipped into almost boiling water for about 
20 to 30 seconds, then placed in the sun to dry, after which they 
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are “sweated,”— i.e.. rolled up in blankets every morning and 
placed in a closed box to ferment, being taken out and spread in 
tbe sun during the day. Excepting the dipping in hot water, this 
process may he continued for about ten days or more, when the 
pods will have become brown. In Seychelles, instead of placing 
the pods in the sun each day, they are spread on trays in a heated 
room (in a temperature of say 90“ to 100° Eah.), between double 
blankets. After this they are treated in a cooler temperature in 
the shade, the beans being occasionally squeezed between the 
lingers and drawn tb rough, so as to render them pliable and 
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distribute the minute seed in the interior. This process takes a few 
weeks longer. It is considered that the more slowly vanilla is dried 
the better. When the raring is complete, vanillin accumulates 
as crystals on the pods, giving these the appearance of being 
covered with a hue bloom. Pods which are inclined to split 
should lie tied up at the end with a piece el thread If for 
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export, it is necessary to further dry and occasionally him the 
pods, under cover, for live or six weeks, when they may lie graded 
according to lengths, made up in pound -packets and packed in 
soldered tins for export. On ;ui average, 125 cured pods will 
ueigh u pound. The standard size of tin boxes used in Seychelles 
lor exporting vanilla is 13 inches long, 9 in. broad, and 6 in. deep. 
A lining of parchment paper is placed in each, the pods are packed 
fair ly loosely, and the lid secured by solder. It is more particularly 
os a secondary crop that vanillais to be recommended for cultivation. 
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An acre of good healthy vines (say about 680 plants) is con- 
sidered to Hive a return of about 200 lb. of cured pods. The 
yield per acre in Hawaii has been estimated to approximate 13,000 
pods, amounting to about 1 20 lb. of cured beans. The price of 
vanilla fluctuates considerably. At present, London prices are 
approximately: — Fair to good (7 a to 8« inch) 16s. to 18s. per lb.; 
3 to 6i inch, 13s, to 15s. 6</,; Mouldy, 6s. bit. to 13s„ ancl inferior 
qualities from 4s. per lb. upwards. The export of vanilla front 
Ceylon in 1912 is given as 23 ewt. valued at nearly Rs. 20,000, and 
that from Reunion as 5 1 tons, against 70 tons in 1908. 

Vanillon, or Vanilloes. — {Vanilla — A native also of 

Mexico, yielding an inferior quality of vanilla known by flic names 
of "Vanillon " and “Vanilloes.’' This is claimed, however, to 
have advantages over proper vanilla, its pods not having a 
tendency to split as well as being easily cured, whilst the vines 
are said to flower and fruit three or four times during the year. 
Vanilloes fetch from Is, bd. to 3s. per lb. in London. 

Vanilla Essence .— According to the Journal of the Jamaica 
Agricultural Society, this product is prepared in Jamaica from 
vanilla beans, and is sold at 20s. per gallon, which is said to be 
equivalent to IQs. 6d. per lb. of cured heans. 

Synthetic Vanillin. Notwithstanding the introduction of this 
article, there appears to be at present a fairly remunerative demand 
for vanilla, the uses of which arc numerous and increasing. The 
vanilla crops of Reunion and Seychelles have been in a nourishing 
condition during the last few years, in some seasons realising an 
average price of 16s. per lb. With the legislation in France and 
the United States restricting artificial food substitutes, there has 
been a continuance of remunerative prices for the past two or three 
years for vanilla, and there is said to be now a reluctance on (he 
part of manufacturers to use the artificial vanillin. 

Winter’s Bark. {Driutys Winter i . Magnoliacere). — A small 
free of temperate South America, the bark of which is aromatic, 
and sometimes used as a spice in medicine. The tree is well 
established at Hakgala Gardens, Ceylon, being suited only for 
up-country. 

CONDIMENTS AND SEASONING HERDS 

Aniseed, f Pimpinetia anisum. Umbelliferae).— An annual, 
cultivated in the South of Europe for its small seed-like fruits, 
which are much used in confectionery and in the manufacture of a 
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well-known cordial. The loaves are also used for flavouring pur- 
poses and garnishing. The plant requires a light rich soil, and 
may be grown from seed sown in drills 8 inches apart. Suited to a 
rather dry climate. It is said to be commonly grown on the plains 
in India, but is not cultivated in Ceylon. Aniseed usually fetches 
from 24s. 6 d. to 26s. per cwt. in London. 

Basil, Sweet; “ Suwanda-Tala " S. {Ocimtun basilicnui. Lain- 
ahe ).— An annual about a foot high, native of India and natural- 
ised or commonly grown in the Jow couutry of Ceylon. It is 
cultivated iu Europe and elsewhere for its highly fragrant and 
aromatic leaves, which arc used for flavouring soups, etc., but 
their strong odour is disagreeable to many persons. The plant is 
sacred to the Hindus, and is commonly cultivated near their 
temples. Thrives best, at low and medium elevations. 

Borage. (Bar ago officinalis. Labiatac). — A small annual with 
coarse hairy leaves and pretty, blue flowers, both of which arc 
sometimes used in Europe for garnishing, but more frequently as 
an ingredient in claret-cup. It is not often grown in Ceylon, nor 
in India, though it thrives at the higher elevations, especially in 
the dry seasons. 

Caraway. ( Car nut Garni, l/mbelliferm). — A biennial, native 
of Eastern Europe, U to 2 feel high, cultivated for its well known 
aromatic seeds which are much used in confectionery, also for 
flavouring spirits and perfuming soap. It does not stem to He 
anywhere grown in Ceylon, although it would probably succeed in 
dry districts at moderate elevations, as in Uva. The seed should 
be sown in drills one inch deep, with 12 inches between the drills, 
the plants being afterwards thinned mil as may be necessary. 

Chervil. {Anlhrisats ccrtfaliinu. l"inbellifer;e). — An annual, 
native of Europe, the young leaves of which are sometimes used 
as an ingredient in salads aud for flavouring purposes. Suited to 
the higher elevations. Sow seed broadcast on a bed of smooth 
surface. 

Chives. {Allium scha'iiopt'iwttn. Liliaceze ). — A small pet* 
ennial, cultivated for its leaves, which are used in salads and soups 
instead of young onions. It is propagated by seed or division of 
the roots, and will grow in ordimtrily good soil. The pljant is 
little known in India or Ceylon, and the same is probably true of 
the rest of the tropics. 

Clary. ( Salvia Scltirca. Labiatse ). — A small biennial, the 

leaves of which are sometimes used for flavouring soups, etc. Seed 
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may be sown in drills about 16 inches apart, or in boxes, the seed- 
lings being afterwards transplanted at a distance 9 or 10 inches 
apart. Sometimes grown in Hill gardens. 

Coriander. “ Kothumallie " S. (Carumlrum salivntu. Um- 
bellifene). — An annual, cultivated in Europe as a seasoning herb ; 
also commonly grown in India, from which large quantities are 
exported. The young leaves are used for flavouring soups and 
salads, and the seed in confectionery, medicine, etc. Succeeds in 
ordinary soils. Propagated from seed, which may be sown in 
chills, the plants being afterwards thinned out to 1 foot apart. In 
India the seed is usually sown broadcast. 

Curry- Leaf.— See “ Karapincha.’ 1 

Cummin; “Sudu-duru” .ST " Sliiragam " 7. ( Cti min nut 
(Jytniuittn. Umhellifera*). An annual, 1-2 ft. high, with Fennel- 
like feathery leaves. and seeds (fruits) like Caraway, but slightly 
larger and lighter in colour than the latter. This appears to have 
been cultivated in Palestine from very early times, as it is mention- 
ed in the Old and New Testaments. Cummin ha.s similar pro- 
perties to Caraway and Dill, and at one time largely took the place 
of these in confectionery and medicine. It is still employed in 
Germany, Holland, etc., and very largely imported into tropical 
South America generally, where, I am informed, it takes precedence 
ol all other condiments for seasoning pur poses. It is also imported 
into India. Ceylon, Straits, etc., and sold everywhere in the bazaars 
or boutiques as a condiment for meal -curries and such like. 
Apparently it is nowhere cultivated within the Torrid Zone. 
The chief sources of production are Malta, Persia, Turkey and 
Morocco, though it is said to be also somewhat extensively grown 
in the Punjab and X. W. Provinces of India. “Ordinary” to 
“good” Morocco cummin seed fetches in London from 20.?. to 22s, 
per c\vt„ and "common” to "fair" Malta 27s. to 29s. 

“Black Cumin,” which is extensively cultivated in India, is 
the seed of Nigella saliva , a Kunuiiailaccotis plant, native of 
Southern Europe. 

Dill. ( Pcumfoiwm graveoleus. Umbel literal). — A biennial of 
Southern Europe, the aromatic leaves of which arc used in soups, 
sauces, etc.; the seeds yield an oi! of medicinal value and from 
which the well-known “Dill-water” for infants is made. The 
plant is of easy culture, and thrives in various parts of India. Seed 
may be sown in drills, and the plants afterwards thinned out. 
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Fennel ; “ Maha-duru or “ Bata-anduru” S. [Ftmaihim 
v ul$trc. Umbel lifer*). — A herbaceous perennial, native of South 
Europe, commonly grown in Ceylon as well as in India. In North- 
Western India it is sometimes grown as a field crop for its fruit. 
The tall, finely-divided aromatic leaves are used in fish-sauces and 
for' garnishing, the leaf-stalks are employed in salads, and the seeds 
in confectionery and for flavouring liqueurs. Propagated from 
seed, which may be sown in boxes, the plants being afterwards put 
out 12 inches apart in rows. The plant thrives best in moist 
situations, being suited to elevations of 2,000 feet upwards. 

Garlic; " Sudu-luiui ” S. ( Allium milh'itm. Liliace;e ). — A 
bulbous-rooted perennial, native of Central Asia and naturalised in 
Southern Europe. It is much cultivated in India and the East 
generally for its small white, onion- like bulbs. These are some- 
times used in Europe for flavouring soups, stews, etc. In India, 
Ceylon and many other tropical countries, they are universally sold 
in the bazaars or boutiques, being largely used in native cookery 
and medicine. The plant will thrive almost anywhere on the 
plains or hills, but succeeds best in light, rich and rather dry soil. 
It is commonly cultivated by the Natives of Ceylon, but the market 
supplies arc imported principally from India. Propagated by the 
bulbs, 

Ho re hound. ( iltmikiuiit vulgarr. Labiatce). -A small per- 
ennial, sometimes cultivated in England as a pot-herb. A decoction 
of the leaves is a popular remedy for coughs, etc. Not commonly 
grown in Ceylon or India. Propagated by seed. 

Horse-radish. (Cochlcariit Armracia. Crucifer* ).— This well- 
known plant is eonununly grown in Hill gardens throughout India, 
Ceylon, do., but is quite unsuited to the plains or low elevations 
The bitter tuberous roots, which are scraped or grated, are used 
in soups, sauces, etc. The plant is propagated by division of the 
roots, with a portion of the crown attached, and thrive:; best in a 
deep, rich and rather moist soil. Deep holes may be made about 
1 5 inches apart, in rows, and filled in with well-manured soil. Four 
or five months are required to mature a crop. By clearing away the 
soil from the upper portion of the root, and removing the fibrous 
side-roots, the main root becomes thicker and longer, 

Horse-radish Tree; " Muriillga” S- (MorittgapttryjtVSpcruKt. 
Moringeae },— A small tree, the main thick root of which is 
commonly used throughout India as a substitute for horse-radish, 
fo which, however, it is much inferior in flavour. The long 
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puds, produced chiefly in March and April, are very generally con- 
sumed by the Natives, in an unripe state, as a curry vegetable. 

Hyssop. ( Hyssop us officinalis. Labiata: ). — An aromatic 
dwarf shrub, cultivated in European gardens. The leaves are 
sometimes used for flavouring, as well ;is in medicine. Propagated 
by seed. Succeeds in light rich soil; not suited for low elevations, 
but may be grown in the Hills. 

“Karapincha” S. ; " Karivcmpu ” T. ; Curry-lcaf. ( Murraya 
Kot’nigu. Kntacem ). — A small tree of the Orange family, native 
of Ceylon, and found chielly in the dry region. It is familiar as 
the Curry-leaf plant, the pungent aromatic leaves being a constant 
ingredient in curries, mulligatawny, etc. It prefers light rich soil, 
and with cultivation will thrive up to at least 2,000 feet in Ceylon. 
Propagated from seed, which are in season in April. 

Lavender, f Lave nd it la vera. Lab iat;e ). — A dwarf shrub, 
native of South Europe, commonly grown for its pleasantly seen* 
ted Mowers, which are dried and put into wardrobes, etc. The 
aromatic leaves are sometimes used as an ingredient in seasonings. 
'Hie plant is cultivated commercially for the highly-esteemed 
perfume. Lavender-water, obtained by distillation of the Mowers. 
Lavender succeeds in the Hill gardens in India and Ceylon ; at 
N invara-Kliya it llowe.rs and seeds freely. fhojiagafed from seeds 
or cuttings 

Lemon-grass; "Sayra” S. (AtulropoMon c ilralus. 
Graininem ). — The white fleshy heart of the leafy stalks of this well- 
known fragrant grass (cultivated for the Lemon-grass oil. obtained 
from the leaves ) are very generally used by the Natives of Ceylon 
for flavouring curries, being also sometimes used in pickles. The 
stalks are commonly sold in the markets and bazaars at | cent each. 

Marigold, Pot, (Calendula officinalis. Composite). -An an- 
nual of Southern Europe, commonly grown as an ornamental 
flowering plant. Its tlowers are edible, and oil the Continent of 
Europe are generally used for Havouring soups, etc. The plant is 
commonly grown for its showy Mowers, at medium and high ele- 
vations. 

Marjoram, Sweet. ( Origanum Mar jar ana. LabiaLel.— A 
biennial, native of Northern Africa, etc., cultivated in European 
.gardens for its aromatic leaves, which are used both green and 
dried for seasoning soups, etc. It is propagated by seed, and is 
adapted to cultivation in Hill gardens in the tropics. 
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Marjorum, Pot. ( Origanum Onilcs ). —A perennial, native of 
Sicily. Propagated bv division of the roots. 

Mint; " Meenchi ” S. ( Men lint viritfis. LubiaUc). — A small 
herbaceous perennial with creeping rhizomes. It is one of the 
most valuable of all seasoning herbs, and is universally cultivated 
in temperate climates. The tops and young leaves are used for 
flavouring in numerous ways, as in soups, salads, and sauces, or 
boiled with peas, potatoes, etc. The plant grows freely in Ceylon 
hill gardens, becoming acclimatised in places ; it also thrives 
moderately well in damp and shady places in the low-country. It 
is easily propagated by division of (he roots and underground 
stems, and is especially suited to a moist rich soil. 

Mustard; " Aba " S . ; “ Kadugu ” T. (Simpis nigra\ Brassicu 
iunc&i. Cruciform 1. — A small annual, introduced into Ceylon and 
now naturalised in waste places in the low- country. The small 
seeds, when powdered, form the well-known condiment mustard ; 
they are also used whole for flavouring pickles and numerous 
preparations. In Europe the plants, when very young, are used 
as salad, usually with cress. Propagation by seed ; sow broadcast 
on a smooth surface of loose, friable soil. 

Parsley. (Pdroselitiinn stiltivut. T T mbelli fer:e) . — •From early 
times this has been cultivated as a medicinal plant, It is now uni- 
versally grown for seasoning and garnishing purposes, and no 
garden is complete without it. It grows luxuriantly in up-country 
gardens and, with some shelter from the sun and heavy rains, will 
also thrive tolerably well at medium and even low elevations. 
Seed is best sown at the end of the heavy rains, or, on the plains, 
before the cold weather sets in, either in drills in Ihc open, or in 
boxes under cover, afterwards transplanting the seedlings out with 
a good ball of the earth in which they germinated Parsley thrives 
best in a rich soil; in the low-country, a damp shady situation suits 
it best. There are many varieties, among those well-known being 
" Myatt’s Garnishing," "Sutton’s Imperial Curled,” “Fine Doubled 
Curled,” etc. 

Rosemary. (Bosnian nus officinalis. Labial w). A dwarf 
shrub, native of South Europe, and commonly grown in European 
gardens for its pleasantly fragrant leaves. These are occasionally 
used for seasoning, and a decoction is made from them for reliev- 
ing headaches and for hair-wash; they arc also used in the 
manufacture of Eau-de-Cologne and other scents. Propagated 
from seed. Suited for Hill gardens. 
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Rue; “Herb of Grace.” (Ruin graveoiens. Rutaceat). — A 
small under-shrub with glaucous greyish leaves, commonly grown 
in gardens in Europe, The leaves have an unpleasant smell and 
a hot bitter taste ; they arc sometimes used Cor garnishing, but 
more frequently in medicine on account of their carminative pro- 
perties. The plant grows well in shaded spots at medium eleva- 
tions, but does best in the H ills. Propagated from seed or cuttings. 

Sage. (Salvia officinalis. Labial m ). — This well known 
seasoning plant is successfully cultivated in Hill gardens in the 
Tropics. It will also succeed fairly well at intermediate elevations 
by sowing seed at the end of October or early in November. 
Though usually propagated hy seed, it may also be raised by 
cuttings. The plant is a small evergreen shrub, native of South 
Europe, and thrives best in light rich soil. 

Samphire. (Criltimi » via r Hi mum. Embedi terra-). — A small, 
sea-coast perennial, native of Europe, sometimes cultivated for its 
leaves, which are used in salads, also as a seasoning and for pick- 
ling vinegar. The plant requires a light sandy soil and a moist 
situation. Sprinkling it occasionally with salt water is said to 
encourage its growth. 

Savory, Summer. (Satureia horiettsis. hibialte). — An annual, 
native of Italy, frequently cultivated in gardens in Europe as a 
seasoning herb. The whole plant is aromatic, and the tops are 
used for flavouring salads and soups ; they are also boiled along 
with peas, beans, etc. Though well suited to Hill gardens in the 
tropics, the plant is seldom grown in Ceylon. Propagated from 
seed or hy crown division. 

Savory, Winter. (Saturcia moniana ). — A small, evergreen 
shrub, native of South Europe, often grown for seasoning purposes. 
Cultivation the same as for Summer-savory. Propagated from 
seed or by division of the crowns. 

Shallots.— See under Temperate or Sub-lropkal Vegetables. 

Sweet Basil.— See Basil. 

Tarragon. ( Artemisia Draamculnir. Composite). — A small 
perennial, native of Siberia, cultivated for its aromatic leaves ; 
these and the young tops are used in salads and soups, being also 
pickled with cucumbers; an infusion of them forms the much- 
esteemed Tarragon- wine, also Tarragon, vinegar. The plant re- 
quires a light free soil, and is generally propagated by division of 
the roots. It does not seem to be well-known in the Hill gardens 
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of Ceylon or India, though there seems no reason why it should 
not thrive there. 

Thyme. ( Thymus vulgaris. Labi at a- ).— This small under- 
shrub is a favourite amongst seasoning herbs. The aromatic 
leaves are generally relished as a seasoning in soups, stuffings, etc. 
The plant thrives in Up-country gardens, prefers a light rich 
and rather dry soil and a sheltered situation. It is propagated by 
seed, which may be sown broadcast on a bed with smooth surface, 
or in shallow drills ft inches apart. The seedlings should after- 
wards be thinned ont to distances of about 3 inches each way; 
or seed may he sown in pots under cover, the seedlings being 
pricked out and transplanted when strong enough. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

BEAUTIFUL FLOWERING AND FOLIAGE TREES OF 
THE TROPICS 

SriT.UiU- I-XIR Low on Mkimcm Ki,kv\tions 
FUWFMIXG TREES;- 

> -SKlm.VSK; J ■■riMII. 

Properly speaking, all trees arc duwm'iig I nr s, tlial is, they 
normally produce (lowers, whether these be showy or inconspicuous; 
hut. for practical purposes, only such as may come under tlic 
term commonly understood as "lluwering trees" are here included. 
For trees whose beauty consists eh idly in their form of f oliage, 
see iViin wz/fii/ Folitttf Tnr>. Many of the following; species, 
however, combine to a large extent both beaut > ol loiiage and 
Kown'v Smite i lowering trees are deciduous and develop their 
floral display when devoid of leaves le.g.. Wed Cotton Tree, or 
BomKixi, while others are in their hill glory ol foliage ami blossom 
siinnltaui'ouslv. as tlte Amltcrslia. Spatlv (lea. etc. Flowering trees 
in the tropics may be employed for useful as well as for ornamental 
pnvjvises. as (when suitable kinds are available! tor planting lor 
shade in thoroughfares, ivirks. or pleasure grounds. It is asserted, 
with sriund rea-on. that the planting of bright flowering trees 
around bungalows situated in hmelv districts and surrounded by 
nun ml oik nis plantations, would go tar to relieve I he depressing 
ell vet otten inseparable trnni such situal intis. 

Flowering trees for street-planting, etc. -An important quality 
ot a (lowering tree is ils suitableness for plant in); in public 1 lion mi'll - 
lares. For this purpose it should obviously be an evet -gicen, m 
at least have the habit of developing* voting foliage soon after the 
shedding of the old leaves, Pcllopliornm knu^iiuiiin and liigit 
.Smraoi F’Raiti Tree") lor example, answer this purpose admirably. 
U the name of the tree emploved is such as to lend itself to use as 
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a si retit natW, it. illicit with advantage lie so adopted ; for while 
thus jtending to impress the charm of the tree, the name would 
obviously he an improvement on some of the street names now in 
use. For example, “ Amherst ia -avenue" would lie preferable to 
“Slave-Island Road," “Cassia-terrace ’’ to “jail road," “Spathodea- 
grove" to “ 1 Tirana wadi va-lane." and so on. The following are 
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some of the most heanliful downing tiers ot the tropics, given in 
alphabetical older, By coincidence, the first on the list is perhaps 
the finest I lowering tree in the world. 

Amherstia nobilis. hegiNid/iiwr. Named in honour of Lvov 
Amiii-ust. — A modi urn- sized tree, native of Burma, and considered 
the most beautiful of all flowering trees. Its immense candelabrum- 
like sprays of red and yellow flowers, drooping from every branch 
among flu* handsome foliage, present an appearance oi astonishing 
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elegance ;md loveliness. It is in flower during the greater part of 
the year, blit its chief I lowering season in Ceylon is from January 
to April, i.e., the dry season. Tlie tree thrives in the moist low- 
country up to 1.600 feet, and requires rich and well-drained soil. 
It does not seem to flourish near the sea. and is rarely met with 
about Colombo, ll produces seed very seanlily anywhere, a pod 
or two occasionally bein.it all that can be obtained, and even these 
are often infertile. Propagation by layering has, therefore, to be 
adopted, Introduced into Ceylon in 1 MO. 

Bauhinia. L'gitnmiom '. — Several species and varieties of this 
genus afford us small but beaulifnl flowering trees, such as />, pur- 
pur du with very showy large flowers ot a pink shade merging into 
purple. IT Iritindro or "Mountain Ebony " (somewhat similar to the 
latter), and B. Uuiwuhtsii or " Ka ha petal) ” with yellow flowers. 
The genus takes its name from Baiihin. the twin brother botanists, 
trom the tact that the leaves are joined in twos at the base. 

Brownea ariza. J.r£inmiiostU\ — A small spreading lice with 
pinnate, drooping foliage, native nt Tropical America, in- 
troduced into Ceilim in 1 SM4. ft bears from the ends of the 
branches veil huge dense lound clusters of blossom which practi- 
cally weigh down the branches. The flowers are of a deep rose- 
colour, of great beauty, and resemble in form large Rhododendron 
flowers. 

B. coccinea I Scarlet I. — A short spreading tree, native of 
South America and introduced into Ceylon in 1849. It is dis- 
tinguished from the other Ihwneas by the small but numerous 
clusters of scarlet flowers, produced on the si cm and older branches. 

B, grandiceps (Large-headed). — A larger and handsomer 
tree than either of the former two species, native of Venezuela, 
introduced into Ceylon in 1870. A very beautiful tree when in 
blossom, the bright-red flowers being borne in very large dense 
heads at the ends of the branches. The foliage, ton. is very hand- 
some. the young leaves I icing produced in long, drooping flaccid 
bunches, similar to those of Amherst ia. 

B. macrophylla < Large-leaved).— A strong-growing species, 
introduced at IVradcniya in 1894. It is of a less free-flowering 
habit than the three species above named, but the flower heads 
are larger, and of a pleasing shade of rose-colour ; the very large 
and bright-coloured stamens also distinguish the (lowers front 
those of Ihe oilier species of Rrownea. 
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Butea frondosa. fxfluminome. Bengal" Kino Tree.’ 1 "Gas- 
lcela, S, ; Farasu/’ T. — -An erect tree with trifoliate leaves, nidi- 
Venous to the forests of the dry region of India, Ceylon, and 
Burma; readies a height of about 40 feel, and bears in the drv 
months a profusion of orange-scarlet liowers. The tree furnishes 
a resin ( kino”) and a useful libre; a lac is produced on the 
young twigs. and the Honors arc used in India for producing a 
yellow and uiaugc-rcd dye. 
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Cassia Fistula, Indian Labumnni ; " Pudding- 

pipe" ; " Kliela ” i\ "Timkkoiitotui ” T. — A small upright tree, 
common in the forests of the dry region of Ceylon and India. It 
forms a beautiful object when in blossom, the liowers being 
bright-yellow, borne in numerous large pendulous racemes. The 
liowers are used as temple offerings, and the astringent bark for 
tanning and in native medicine. The black, cylindrical pods grow 
to a length of from 20 1o aO inches; the pulp of these is a well- 
known purgative. Suited chieflv to the rather dry region, hut with 
good drainage will thrive in moist districts up to 2,000 feet 
elevation. 
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Cassia grandis (Great). “ Horse Cassia." A native of South 
America, growing to a height of about 40 to 50 feet ; bears a pro- 
fusion of pale pink inflorescence during (lie dry months of February 
and March, when the tree is completely deciduous. It produces 
in June an abundance of thick, coarse and slightly curved puds, 
the pulp of which has an offensive odour. 

C.' marginata=C. Javanica. (Marginal ed leaf!, "Ralu-wa" S; 
"Vakai" if. — A small, graceful tree with spreading, drooping 
blanches, common in the dry region of Ceylon and also in South 
India ; very ornamental when hearing its racemes of rose-coloured 
(lowers, usually in July and August. 

C. multijuga (Many pinna*).- -A slender quick-growing tree 
of Tropical America, introduced to IVriuleniya. Ceylon, in 1851 . 
Remarkably beautiful when in full blossom, during August mid 
September, being practically smothered with very large racemes of 
bright yellow tlowers. suggesting a glorified Calceolaria. The tree 
luxuriates in tin* moist climate of Penidemya. hut rarely produces 
seed here. At Aimradhaptini. however. in the drier region, ii 
hears fruit abundantly. It may be propagated by cuttings when 
seeds arc not procurable. 

C. —nodosa (Knotted, ret erring to the knotted stems), — A 
modem e-siml tree, native of Rastern I Vo gal and Malaya, very 
beautiful when bearing its profusion of bright pink and ruse-scented 
flowers, during May and June. The tlowers are followed by 
cylindrical pods, l? to 15 inches long. The tree is deciduous in 
the dry weather. 

Cochlospermum gossypium. bV.rmYrif. ‘ Kinihiriyn" or 
" Kla-imlml " S'. ' Kongo " T.—A rathei small tree, native of 
Central India. It has become semi -naturalised in some, diy parts 
ot Ceylon, and is often found planted near Huddliisl temples. A 
beautiful tree when in blossom (during February and March), with 
its large bright yellow flowers, which arc esteemed as temple 
offerings. The tree is deciduous in the dry weather ; thrives in 
either dry or moderately wet districts below 2.000 leet. 

Colvillcu racemosa. Leiiumimmi’. Named in honour of bm 
Cn.lHU-s Coi A'll.i.K, when Governor ot Mauritius, A mediuni- 
sixed tree, 30 to 40 feet high, with handsome pinnate leaves, native 
of Mauritius and Madagascar. It hears in September large, erect, 
close racemes of bright scarlet tlowers, presenting a very showy 
appearance. Suited to the moist or moderately-dry low-country. 
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time. It thrives up to 2,500 feet, and may he seen flourishing in 
the Victoria Park and elsewhere about Coloinho. Its quick growth 
and light feathery habit commend it as a shade tree for 
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crops and green manuring, For the latter pnrjvise it lias also tin* 
merit of belonging tn the nitrogen-collecting tribe of I.,cgntiiiiios,e. 
The tree forms a good support for Vanilla vines, It i> considered 
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to have been first introduced into Ceylon by Mr. C. Duikbekg. 
when Superintendent of the former Agricultural Srhnol a( Colombo. 

.facaranda mimosaefolia. Wflnoitinceae. A very elegant tree, 
both on account of its leaves and t lowers. 11 reaches a height of 
40 to 50 feet, and bears at different seasons, hut chiclly in the 
drier months, a profusion of blue hell-sluped Howers on the young 
shoots as well as on the older branches. The elegant bi-pi nnale 
Mimosa-like leaves make the seedlings well worth growing as 
small ornamental foliage plants in pots. 

Kleinhovia hospita. Sicrailiacatc. A large handsome Ma- 
layan tree, introduced into Ceylon about 1820. It hears large 
terminal panicles of pink or rose-coloured flowers, which appear 
during July or August. Thrives in the moist low country. 

Lagerstrocmia flos-reginae. Lylhrawac. “ Pride of India,'' 
' Mnrutii 11 ,S. — A tree of about 50 to 60 leet in height, native of 
Cevlon. India, and Malaya. It is undoubtedly one of the most 
strikingly showy of llowering trees, and from April to Jnlv or later 
bears from the ends of the branches huge panicles of large beauti- 
ful mauve or pink Howers. The older trees are deciduous for a 
short period during the dry weather. There are two or more 
varieties; a vaiiety which is common in Ceylon has lovely bright- 
pink Howers, and is exceedingly attractive. 

L. tomentosa. A moderate- sized handsome tree, native of 
hot and moist parts ot i Surma. introduced at Peradeniva in 1891. 
It blossoms twice a year, in April and October, bearing large erect 
panicles of lovely bright tlowers, produced from the end of every 
branch. A very ornamental tree when in blossom. 

Ligustrum Walkeri. (ViWtit*. Ceylon Privet. — A small 
shrubby tree, with line foliage, producing after the rains large 
clusters of ereamv-white scented Howers. It is indigenous to the 
lower montane /one of Ceylon (3,000 to 5.000 feet l. and is pro- 
pagated I nun seed. 

Lysidice rhoclostegia. L'sitimiiuvtic. A large handsome tree, 
native ol Southern China, introduced at Peradeuiya in 1882. It 
thrives lure and bears from December to February masses of 
pink or rose-coloured erect inflorescence, produced from the 
extremities of the branches. The persistent coloured ealvees 
render the free very showy tor several weeks. 

Mcsua ferrea. (wd/d’< mr " Iron-wood; " “Xa-gahu" .S', 
N’aka " /' A moderale-si/.ed, broad, conical, slow-growing tree, 
native ol tin- hot and moist regions of Ceylon, India and Malaya. 
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This handsome tree is much in favour for planting near Buddhist 
temples. It blossoms profusely in the month of April or May, the 
large white I lowers, with their big bunch of yellow stamens, being 
delicately scented. The young leaves, which appear twice a year, 
are of an intense blood-red colour, passing through delicate shades 
of pink into the dark-green of the adult growth. 

Milling tom a hortensis. /hgtiou/rfr rue. Indian Cork-Tree. 
An erect tree with dark-green finely divided leaves, reaching a 
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height oi 5'j teet or more: bears in Xitvenihei amt june a profusion 
of long. pure-wllite fragrant (lowers. The tree is a lavmirile in 
Indian gardens; thrives up U> 2, (XX) feet in Ceylon . 

Oncoba spinosa. Hi ivkojc. A small bushy tree of Arabia, 
with lighl-gicen. small o\ate leaves. It beais (lining April, from 
flu: uuclei'.sidc of the young blanches, large, single, while llowers 
with yellow slameiis: these are delicately scented and suggest in 
appliance large dog-rnses. Ini induced at I'eracleiuva in IHH5, 
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Peltophorum ferrugineum. LegUlllinosiie. "lyavaki.’T. — A large, 
quick- growing, symmetrical tree, with a spreading top and fine 
graceful feathery foliage, indigenous to Ceylon and Malaya. The 
young leaves and shoots are covered with a brown velvet t omentum, 
from which the tree takes its specific name. The tree flowers 
twice a year at irregular seasons, some specimens being in blossom 
while others by its side are in ripe fruit. The (lowers are 
rusty -yellow, sweet-scented, and borne in large erect panicles. 
Tkimkx, in his Flora of Ctvfon , stated: “ Tt is a magnilicent sight 
when in full blossom.” It is specially suited to dry districts, but 
also thrives to perfection in the moist region up to 1.800 feet. 
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Plumeria acutifolia. .l/wcvriuvir. — Temple Tree; Pagoda 
Tree; sometimes called " Knuigi-pani:” ” Awariya.” A low 
spreading succulent tree or large shrub, origin, illy introduced from 
Tropical America and now naturalised in Ceylon. India, etc. It is 
a familiar tree m the East cm tropics, especially throughout the 
low-country of Ceylon, being often planted near Buddhist temples. 
The tree is almost or quite bare of leaves throughout the dry weather, 
when it Wars large corymbs of white l with yellow centre! and 
higlily-l ragraut flowers. 

P. rubra.— (Red'. A tree similar to the latter, but of a less 
spreading habit, bearing bright crimson flowers. It is a native of 
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Central America, and was lirst introduced at Peradeniya in 1900. 
Very showy, and remains in I lowers for several months. 

Poinciana regia. /.cgnjiHHibm'. — Flamboyant e; Flame Tree; 
Golden Mohur. A gorgeous tree when in full blossom, bearing 
immense panicles of scarlet or orange and yellow flowers, native 
of Madagascar, and introduced into Ceylon before 1841 . It is a 
very striking object in and about Colombo during the months of 
March to May. The tree grows from 50 to 60 feet in height, and 
has handsome, line, feathery leaves. Suited to moist as well as dry 
regions, especially near the sea. 

Posoqueria longiflora. Rnbuuct n\ — A moderate-sized quick- 
growing tree, with large deep-green leaves, native of Tropical 
America. It produces long, tubular, white and sweet-scented 
(lowers, borne in pendulous clusters during May and September. 
.Suited to moist districts up to 2.000 leet. 

Pterocarpus echinatus, IsgumiiiOMi '. — A moderate- sized tree, 
native of the Philippines, introduced at Peradeniya in 1J182; hears 
large racemes of pale-yellow dowers at the ends of the branches, 
during April or May. Very ornamental when in blossom. Suited 
to the low-country. 

Saraca declinata. /.rgnui/jiavu - . A small tree, native of 
Sumatra, introduced at Peradeniya in 1 870. It forms a beautiful 
sight when bearing its huge heads ot bright orange-yellow llowers. 
produced on the stems and older branches, during February and 
March. Thrives best in partial shade in the moist low country. 

S. indica. I Indian I ; " Diva ratninl.'' or ’ Diya-ralanibala." 
.S', — A small, spreading tree, native nl Ceylon and Smith India. On 
the stems ami branches are produced chiefly in the dry weather, 
large sessile dusters of sweet-scented flowers, which change from 
yellow to orange and red. The young leaves are in long pendulous 
clusters, as in Kmuiiea and Amheistia. Thrives in shady situations, 
especially near water, in the wet nr semi-dry districts Mow 1,500 
feet. 

Schizolobium excels. im. iA^untiwstti . — A very large, quick- 
growing tree, with tine hi -pinnate, feathery leaves, native of Biazil. 
Introduced in IK72al Peradeniya. where it luxuriates, blossoming 
and producing fruits regularly. The llowers are home in very 
large erect racemes, of a hright-vellow colour, during February or 
March, when the tree is quite hart: of leaves. The llowers are at 
once followed by beautiful feathery young foliage. Thrives up to 
1.500 feel in the moist region. 
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Solanum macranthum. SoJcinaccae. “ Potato-Tree." - -A 
medium sized, quick- growing and soft wooded tree of Brazil, reach 
ing a height of 40 to 50 feet, lintt introduced into Ceylon in 1844. 

1( is a handsome object when in full blossom, the large blue and 
white (lowers, with conspicuous yellow anthers, being produced at 
most seasons of the year, but more especially after the dry weather. 
The large prickly leaves also render the tree very ornamental. 
Thrives best in partially shaded situations, at elevations below 
3,000 feet, This is (lie only species of the Potato order that grows 
into a tree form. 

Spathndea campanulata. HigilOiiincftti’.. — A tall, erect tree 
from Western Tropical Africa, introduced into Ceylon in 1873. 
and now fairly commonly planted about Kandy and elsewhere as 
an ornamental shade tree. Its hu ge, bright orange- red, erect 
Hewers, produced at the tips of the branches throughout the wet 
season, render it strikingly handsome and conspicuous at a dis- 
tance. The unexpanded llowers contain a quantity of water, 
hence it has been called the “ Fountain-Tree.” It thrives up to 
1 -500 feet, 

Stenoearpus sinuatus. Prolaucac, "Fire Tree,” or "Tulip 
Tree" of (JuccnsSaml. — See Flour ring Vires for I'p-connlry. 

Sterculia colorata. Sh'i'i'ulirKt'.ilt'. Malaipanitti," T . — A 
moderate-sized tree, reaching a height of 40 (o 50 feet, indigenous 
to the dry region of Ceylon, but thrives also in moist districts. 
The brilliant orange-scarlet llowers, appearing in great profusion 
when the tree is lealless (February to March at Peradeniya), render 
the tree a conspicuous and handsome object. The Yeddas (ab- 
originals of Ceylon! call the tree ” Kenawiln,” and sing odes to it. 

Stereospermum xylocarpum. — ’ Padl'i-treft ” Of 

India. — A large, spreading tree, with small pinnate leaves, native 
of South India, deciduous for a short period in tlie dry weather. 
It bears for a week or two a prolusion of white, bell-shaped 
flowers. Thrives up to 1.500 feet. 

Tabebuia spectabilis. Big iiOttldi'CilC . — A si l mil tree of Vene- 
zuela and the West Indies, introduced at Peradeniya in 1881. hoi a 
short period, in March or April, when bare of leaves, the tree 
is an exceedingly beautiful sight, being literally covered with 
masses of bright -yellow llowers. which as they drop form a 
golden carpet on the ground. Thrives at Peradeniya (1,500 feet), 
bnl as yet only rarely produces seed here. 
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Asathis (Dammara) robusta. (Wfiviir. K-mri Fine,— A lull, 
stately tree with a round top, native of Queensland, introduced in 
IK65 to Peradeuiya. where sonic very line specimens may now 
he seen. The tree tears cones occasionally here, but has not yet 
produced fertile seed Thrives from 1,500 to 5.000 feet or higher. 



A. .\jjatlll* rnhlWa. h.O HI 1'IMI-.. 
f'.. -AKAI'CAKIA C‘«iKI[. 

Ailantus excelsa. Smuinihtu r<u\ " Tree of Heaven." A 
large, handsome, quick- growing tree, with long pinnate leaves 
(3 to 4 teet long), native of India, etc A striking species for 
landscape effect. Propagated hv seed. 

Araucaria Bidwillil. Coni/erav-. Bimva-hunya Pine; “Monkev- 
puzzle."— A tall tree of Queensland, said to attain a height ol 
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200 feet in its native country, introduced at Peradcniya in 1K4H. It 
hears, h ranches down to near the ground; the small leaves are 
stiff and closely set. ending in a sharp point, hence the name 
Monkey-puzzle." Thrives, lint does not bear fruit, at Peradeniya. 
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A. Cookii. -A very tall conical tree, with short, slender, 
horizontal branches. native of Xew Caledonia, introduced at 
IVradenivu in lUft.S. Here it has so far reached a height of about 
135 feet; but docs not produce fertile seed. 
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A.— Cunninghamii. Moreton-Bay-Pine.— A tail handsome 
tree of Eastern Australia and New Guinea, established at Peru- 
deiiiya since I84H. It is distinguished from A. Cookii by its more 
spreading and horizontal branches and pyramidal shape. Not 
fruitful at Pcracleniya. 

Artocarpus Canoni (=A. laciniatus). I’riitm'tW. -h incdiuni- 
sized tree of the Society Islands. The large oblong leaves are of 
a striking purplish bronze colour, especially in the young state, on 
account of which small plants arc sometimes cultivated for 
ornamental purposes in hot -bouses. Introduced at Pciadeniya 
in 1M6. 

A.- incisa. I'rtiuKcat. Bread-fruit: " Kata-del" S.—A beaut i- 
lni quick-growing tree, with very large, palimtely-cnt, shining 
leaves, native of Malaya and Pacific Islands. It grows to a height 
of 50 to 60 feet, and few trees present a more noble appearance. 
Propagated by suckers, rarely from seed. See under Trofim! 
Fruit*. 

A.- nobilis. Wild Breadfruit: "Del”. S’. A noble spreading 
tree, with wavv or crinkled, rigid, oval leaves, peculiar to the 
moist low- country of Ceylon. It is of rather slow growth, but 
usual]) attains a height of 40 to 60 feet, sometimes with ail 
enormous trunk. Prnpagaied by seed. 

Axinandra zeytanica. f.yllu'<n'Cth'. " Kekiri-wara ” S.— An 
ornamental tree, about 50 feet high, with a straight trunk, hearing 
numerous short drooping branches almost to the base: the hand- 
some leaves are 7 to 1 0 indies long. Peculiar to the moist low- 
country forests of Ceylon. 

Barringtoma speciosa. Stvrhuciie. " Mudilla ”.V, — A medium- 
sized, handsome spreading tree, with large leathery shining 
leaves, producing large white flowers; the latter consist chiefly 
of a bunch of numerous long white stamens, and are followed by 
a large quadrangular one-seeded fruit, which, owing to its thick 
fibrous covering, is an excellent example of Hunting fruits, being 
commonly found floating in lagoons, rivers, etc. The tree is 
indigenous to the sea-shore, and is often planted for ornament. 
Propagated by seed. 

Casuarina cquisitifolia. CtrsMiinVnvu'. She-Onk; lkcf-wood; 

Kassji-gaha” S. A lofty quick-growing tree, with line cord-like 
branchlets instead of leaves, native of Northern Australia. It is 
specially adapted to the sea-coast, but also lluivcs inland up to 
about 2.000 feet elevation, nourishing in dry or wet region 
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It has been largely planted in South India for fuel and for reclaiming 
sandy sea- shores, becoming in some places quite naturalised. The 
tree is of an ornamental character, especially when voting, and is 
grown in temperate countries as a hot- house plant lor decorative 
purposes. Propagated by seed. 

Carapa guianensis, J Ii'litneue, Carapa, or Audit oha Tree. — 
A quick-growing tree, 60 to HO feet high, with handsome pinnate 
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leaves, composed of eight to ten pairs of shining leaflets. Thrives 
at Pcradeniya, and is suited to tile low-eoimlvy generally. 

Columbia javanica, filiitti'tic. \ tall, stately tree. 80 to 100 
led high, with smooth hark and large oval tomentose leaves, 
native of Java; nourishes up to 1.500 feet elevatiou in the moist 
region. Blossoms in August and January, the flowers being small 
and dull-yellow. 
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Cyathocalyx zeylanicus. Ahoimmk. '* Kekala " or " Ipetta," 
,S. — A tall, quick- s* rowing tree, with a straight erect stem and 
slender graceful branches, native of the moist low-country of 
Ceylon. Leaves 6 to 10 inches long; fruit 1arj*e, 2-: to 3 inches 
long, ovoid in shape, yellow when ripe. Propagated by seed. 

Dillenia indica. DillcnimtW. "Hondajwa" or "Wain para," 
.V — A very handsome, moderate-sized, round headed, symmetrical. 
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tree, native of Ceylon. India and Malaya. It is characterized by 
large oblong, glabrous, serrate leaves, which are 10 to 12 inches 
long. Fruit very large, globular. 5 to 7 inches in diameter. See 
under Tropiml t rials. 

Dimorphandra Mora, Lc^umiimac. “ Mora-ti'ee " of British 
Guiana.— A large handsome tree, inundated to Peiadeiiiya in. 
1881. Noted for its excellent, timber and immense seed. 
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Duabanga moluccana. !,ylhracaif.—b handsome tree, attain- 
■ n g about 100 feet in height, with very long graceful, drooping, 
slender and brittle angular branches, hearing hu ge shining leaves. 
It is a native of the Moluccas, and has been introduced in 1852 to 
Perademya, when* it forms a striking object. 

Durio zibethinus. Mahtuene. Durian.— A noble lire of 
pyramidal symmetrical habit, attaining a height of 80 to 100 feet 
or more. (See under Tropical Emils.) 

Enterolobium cyclocarpum., Lcgtmuwstie.—A tall erect free 
with handsome feathery foliage, native of Venezuela, introduced 
at Pcnidciiiya in 1884. Bears curious circular twisted pods in the 
dry weather. Propagated by seed. 

Erythrina Parcelli. Lcgnuiimmc.—A small, soft, quick- 
growing Iree with handsome variegated foliage, the leaves being 
marked by a creamy-yellow band running along the main veins 
and centre. Native of South Sea Islands. Propagated by cuttings; 
easy of cultivation, up to 5.000 feet. 

Eucalyptus alba. Myrlaccac. A large tall slender tree with 
smooth white hark and drooping foliage. One of the few 
Eucalypti which llourisli in tin* low-country; it is especially 
adapted to the semi-dry region, thriving and fruiting at Anuradha- 
pnra. 

Ficus Bcnjamina. I'liictmute. " ‘Java Kig’ oi Java Willow.' — 
A very large spreading tree, with graceful feathery branches and 
small ovate leaves. It is indigenous to Malaya, and has been intro- 
duced at Peradcniya in 1 S6 1 . 

F. Canoni, See Arlocttrpus Cauoiti. 

F. -CunninghamM. On cens la nd Fig. A very graceful spread- 
ing tree, with long drooping branches and small oval leaves; 
verv effective for lawns or parks. 

F. elastica. liamhong. oi India-rubber lice. — A very large, 
handsome spreading quick-growing tree, attaining a height of over 
100 feet, with large oval leathery shining leaves, native of Assam, 
Burma and Malaya, introduced into Ceylon about 1855. A very 
remarkable tree on account of its atrial huttressed roots. (See 
under Rubber.) 

F, regia. A (all erect tree, with smooth white bark and 
large leaves, bearing a profusion of large lig-like fruits on the trunk 
and branches; native of Burma. Malaya, etc. 
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Filicium decipiens. lilirscnurue. " Pehiiilbiya " N, -A 
inetfiuiii-sixed or large tree, of rather slow growth, with remark- 
ably handsome tern-like foliage, as its name implies. It is a 
native of Ceylon, and produces in April quantities of soft vegetative 
seed, which arc of short vitality. Sometimes cultivated as an 
ornamental pot-plant. 

Kigelia piimata. Itignonitunir. " Sausage Tree. —A tall 
or mode rate- sized spreading tree of Tropical Africa, hearing large 
pinnate leaves, a ml lung-stalked panicles of I lowers. Its remarkable 
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obhiiig grey fruits arc suspended by a strong cord- like stalk, 
hanging thus from the tree, dangling in tile air. lor several weeks; 
each Imit i> 15 to JO inches long hv 5 to -I inches in diainder. 
In Xu bin. the tree is held sacred by the Xegrncs. 

Magnolia sphenocarpa. )lti“iu>lmunc. Kvergrecn Magnolia. 
-A moderate -si zed spreading tree, with very large sliiniug, 
tapering leaves, the latter being 8 to U> inches long; native of 
the Kastern Himalayas, thrives at medium eleulinus in Ceylon, 
having been long established at Peradeuiva. 
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Mesua ferrea. GuUifenv. Iron-wood Tree; “Xa-gaha” S., 
" Xaka' 5 T . — A moderate-sized much-branched tree of pyramidal 
shape ami very handsome appearance, native of the moist low- 
country forests of Ceylon. The young leaves are of a deep 
crimson, passing through delicate shades ol pink into tin; dark- 
green of the adult growth. The tree is a slow grower. (See under 
Flowing Tmsl. 
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Myroxylon Balsamum, l.i^ittiriiiosiw. Balsam of Tolu.— A 
large handsome erect tree, of Tropical America, attaining a height 
of 70 in HX) feet, with small pinnate, dark-green leaves. Good 
for roadsides, timber, and fuel. Thrives in rather dry districts, as 
at Amiradhapin.i. The fruit, consisting of a lance-shaped one- 
seeded pod, is produced usually in June and December. Introduced 
into Ceylon in 1870. 

Ostodes zeylanic a. Euf'iiorbhia'dc. Wal-kekuna ” or 
" Ohipetta” .S’. A very handsome tall free with smooth bark and 
huge numerous leaves, the latter being b to 1J inches long; 
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indigenous to the moist low-country, up to 1,000 feet. Flowers 
strongly scented. 

Palms, See under Palms. 

Pandanus furcatus. Paihiaiuuritt. Screw- pi ne.- -A large 
handsome species, 30 to 40 feet high, with long, prickly leaves, 
which are arranged on the stem in the remarkable form of a screw. 
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P. -Leram. Xi cobar Islands bread- fruit.- A striking species 
of Screw-pine, with the stem repeatedly forked, bearing immense 
heavy, green fruits; introduced at Peradcniya in 1883. 

Pangium edule. fiixtu'tw. ' Kapayaiig ' or l’angi (Malayl, 

A quick-growing. spi catling tree with u*r\ laige. heai l-sliaped 
leaves, iiearing large oval reddish-brown fruits, about U inches long : 
native of Malaya, and introduced 1o IVrndeniya in 1X01. The 
fruit is considered poisonous, but edible when cooked. 
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Parkia Roxburgh ii. Lt't<itmmae.—A huge and remarkably 
handsome quick-growing tree, attaining a height of 120 feet or 
more, with a clear smooth trunk, and beautiful fine feathery 
pinnate leaves. It is indigenous to Malaya, Burma, etc.; Isas been 
introduced into and become well established in Ceylon, thriving in 
the moist low-country up to 3,000. feel. The tree ilowers in 
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MuvemluT to December. and bears fruit in February to March, 
producing clusters of long pods, which contain a quantity of white 
powdery fariiiaecous substance. Easily propagated by seed. 

Parmentiera center a. UiiiinuumYiir. Candle Tree. — A small 
tree of Tropical America, with small light-green loaves, suggesting 
those of the Birch. It bears very remarkable candle-like yellow 
fruits, produced on the stem and brandies in great profusion 
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twice a year, during! the drier months. These closely resemble 
the old-fashioned candles of shops. Propagated by seed. 

Pisonia morindifotia, Xwlrtgiihur. Lettuce Tree ; “ \Yata- 
hanga Kola" S. “Lechchai Kedda” or Chandi" /’. — A small 
tree with very striking pale-yellow foliage, much cultivated on the 
sea coast, to which it is specially adapted. Propagated by cut- 
tings. The leaves arc edible, and cattle are fond of them. 

Pithecolobium (Inga) Saman. Lci<itiiiiiiostu\ Rain tree; 
Gitango ; Simian Tree; “Peni-karal" .S' — This large spreading, 
quick-growing tree is too common in Ceylon to need description, 
being commonly planted throughout the Island as a shade tree 
for public and private roads, etc. It was first introduced from 
South America into Ceylon, through Peradeniya, about 1850. The 
tree is easily propagated front seed, the season for which is 
usually Irani March to May. The brown pods are about 5 to 7 
inches long and contain a quantity of sweet sugary pulp, which 
cattle relish, and are exported from South America as a cattle food. 
\j The small pinnate leaves have the habit of closing at night. The 
* supposed property possessed by the tree of producing rain is 
mythical, and is probable derived from the excretion of moisture 
sometimes produced on the leaves by means of insects. 

Podocarpus cupressina, < oui'erne. — A small or medium-sized 
ornamental evergreen tree, with line graceful feathery foliage, 
native of Malaya, introduced at Peradeniya in 1880. 

Pomctia eximia. Suf'iudmeitt. (lal-mora" or Hulu-mora, 

S — A handsome tree with a straight erect trunk and large spread- 
ing head, native of the moist low-country of Ceylon up to about 
1 ,500 feet : also indigenous to Malaya, etc. Grows to 80 or 100 
feet in height. Seeds in July and August. 

Pterocarpus echinatus. A handsome foliage lice. ISec 
under Beautiful Fhami jg Trees . ) 

P. indicus. Legit intuostie. ’Padouk.’ — A very handsome 
huge tree of Hurma. with a spreading round head, long drooping 
branchlets. and small pinnate leaves; bears a profusion of yellowish, 
sweet-scented flowers in March nr April, followed by circular 
button -like pods. 

Ravenala madagascariensis. Seiliimimic. ’[’ravelins’ Tree. 
—A unique and remarkable looking tree of Madagascar, introduced 
at Peradeniya before 1824 It thrives best in a hot and humid 
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climate, and attains a height of 30 to 40 feet, assuming approxi- 
mately the shape of a gigantic fan. The immense distichous 
leaves are 12 to 15 feet in length and, like the Banana tree of the 
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tip water in Hie receptacles formed by the sheathing bases of the 
leaf-stalks, being tlms supposed lo lie of service to travellers in 
deserts. The supjiositioii, however, is rather discounted by the 
fact that the tree does not naturally grow in districts where water 
is scarce, and thrives only in regions where the rainfall is more 
or less abundant. Moreover, during the dry weather the water 
collected in the leaf-bases referred to becomes putrid and infested 
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with the larva: of mosquitoes and other insects. Propagated 
by seed or root-suckers. 

Schinus. See h>bt fg<‘ lives (i>r f f'-eouilfi'X. 

Sandoricum indicum. ’\lrlt/ntuir. Saiitul.’’ — A tall erect 
quick-growing life, with hands nine pinnate leaves, native of 
Malaya, introduced niluCevlou in ISsJ. (See hvpiuil I'nnlsl. 
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Schizolohium excelsum. Legit iniiume . — A large quick-grow- 
ing tree, with spreading branches and very graceful large feathery 
leaves, winch are finely bi-pinnule. Thrives up to 1,500 feet, 
‘and flowers in the dry weather, bearing seed in June. (Sec under 
Hatulifti! Fliwcriiig Trees). 

Swietenia mahugani. McHaceae . — The mahogany tree, noted 
for its superior wood, native of tropical Central America, and 
introduced into Ceylon about i K40. It thrives best in the drier 
climate of the north of the Island, where it often produces seed. 
It is found to thrive in various parts of India, sometimes producing 
seed freely. The tine pinnate leaves and ever-greeu foliage 
render the tree worthy of growing for shade or ornament. 

Swietenia macrophylla. ~A handsome upright tree, also of 
Tropical America, distinguished from the latter species by its 
larger pinnate leaves ; it is also a more rapid grower than the 
ordinary Mahogany, and is suited to a moist climate, thriving up 
to 1000 teet, The discovery of this species and its introduction 
to the Kast were due to an accident, chance seeds being received 
with others and sown at the Botanic Gardens. Calcutta: the 
seedlings, on Ixing discovered, were watched and on reaching 
maturity were found to be a new species, which was named by 
Kix<; as above. 

Terminalia belerica. C i nil brr Lien i . ’ Buhl. " .5'.- — A huge, 
handsome tree, with straight, often buttressed, trunk and long 
horizontal branches, native of the moist low country, also nf India 
and Malaya ; often planled for use or ornament. 

T. Catappa. Country or Indian Almond : " Kotamba " S. — 
A medium-sized tire with large handsome shining leaves, native 
of Mulava, but now ginwn in most tr opical countr ies. Its greatest 
disadvantage is that it sheds its leaves twice a year, causing a litter 
on the ground for a considerable time. (See under Tropiail Fruils). 

Trevesia palmata. .Iw/nruMi'. — A small, sparsely branched 
tree, with expansive palmate or digitate leaves. The young leaves, 
in a radiating crown at the lop, arc ol a striking dark crimson. 

Trichadenia zeytanica. Itl.Viiu'ih'. Tolol " or Titta-tolol, ’* 

A large tiee with very handsome foliage, the oblong or oval 
leaves being fi to U inches long. borne on long slender blanches. 
Peculiar to the moist low country of Ceylon. 

Vateria acuminata. DipleriViirfatu'ih'. " Hal. ’’ — A large 

handsome tr ee, with spreading branches and a round head. Leaves 
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1 eat her v and oblong. 6 to 10 inches long, hr nit large, pear- 
shaped. Peculiar to the moist low-country of Ceylon, up to 2, (XX) 
feet. Propagated by sowing Hie large unc-smlcd fruits. The 
bark is commonly used for retarding fermentation of palm-toddy. 
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SELECTIONS OF ORNAMENTAL PLANTS SUITABLE 
FOR LOW AND MEDIUM ELEVATIONS 

FLOWERIXG SHRL'HS, UK. 
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Brunlelsia amcricana, . Sii/niWi'i'.O' 

Pale yellow 

5 7 

Tina Aincricai 

B, uniflora. Brazil! 

Hhu- & while 

4— t) Seei lied 
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Name and Xante cVunitry. 
[lion ==(>1 (iardi'ii oHiifnj. 

Natural UrJer. 

1 ' ' : Huw 

1 (.'.ilnornt Flowers. tVuM- 

| 

lU-ifiht in ltd. etc. 

Byrsonim ligustrifalia. 

MiilUliliiiid'tii 

Oi an gored S 

H— 12 

S. America 




Cctalpinia pulcherrima, 

l.iMiuirm'Stu 

.. 

5 -<i 

\V. Indies. tic 




CalHandra hacm&tccephala. 


Dink 

5 ft 

C. -Tweedii Brj/ilj 



| 5— h 

Cappifii zeylanica. Ccvliuii 

iilf'1'tiritliH' 

While .* red .. 1 

; h-7 

Cassia alata. Tri ipiesj 

Lt'iiliiiiiwfiU 

Yvihnv 

: ti— S 

C, — auriculata 

„ 


, n tl 

Cevlon mid India: 

C. corymbosa, S. America; 
CfitmmfascicuUium. Mexico 

XtViHMif ,IC 

Purplish-red S<!rC 

4 3 

Chiococca racemosa 


While 

5 - ft 

\V. Indio 

Clavija errata. S. America 

.1 /vr.c/jfiir 

Omn^c-ved S 

Ji ~l5 FI's burnt un 

Cleroctandron fragrans. Japan 

1 lihiiMiVilC 

While C 

sleni. 

3- -4 FI's stented, 

C. inermc. Ccvluii it India 


While. lippedved CtirS 

double; large 
leaie-s. mil. in 
Cecil in. 

C.- infortunalum. Cev!i>n. 


While C 

4 -IN FI's scented. 

India. Malavn. etc. 1 

C. —macrosiphon. Xan/.ilMr 


Siimv-w liile 


C. — Minahassc. Celebes 


While CmS 

(i- * 

C. -nutans. A win, clc. 

C. -paniculatum. [at a 


Sea riel C 

3 — n loiigc tcmii- 

C.— serratum. 


|. |n . 

lul panicle. 

5 7 Large AV 

" Keiilirnda." S 

C. — Siphonanihus. India 


.. 

4— ft Naturalised in 

C- -squamalum. Japan 


Scarlet 

Cevluii. 
ft— K 

Cliloria laianaeJolia. 

L'diniai/ I'.'iii 

I’ink 

4-3 

Malaia & Tv>u\ Amciiia 

Coitus speciosus. 

Siifiimiinvi 

White, y clinic I)iv. 

ft <i 

LVvImIi. India, dc. 

Crt) ssandra undulaclolia. 

AoOltlUlu ill’ 

centre 

Oral lye- red Sort* 


CcvUm, India, etc. 

Crotalaria laburni folia. 

Litunutti'to it 

I 'ale-cel It i\c S 

1 4 

'• Vaklntma." N 

Cystacanthus turgid us. 

.li Hirtinrtrr 

Spnltetl-piirple CmS 

3- -ft 

Cochin China 

' Daedalacanthoi nervosus. 


Deep him- C 

4 3 

X. India 

Datura chloranlha, B. plena. 

Sfi/ilfMr ( r/i* 

Ytllnw Cm S 

n •« FI's (h iiihl«- . 

D.— iatiiioia. Attaint.' S'. 


Bluish -while 

2-3 

Ccvli in. India, etc.! 

D. Stramonium. 


White S 

2 j Naturalised 

Thorn Apple; 


: 

in 

D. — < Brugman sia' suavealens . 


While. mtiiImI CurS j 

10 13 1 CeyU.li, 

Trumpet Khiwerl 


; 


Dumheyd Mastersii. 

SlcrilllliUt rlC 

Cream ; .. 

5 0 


Tn»p. Afiica; 


S. Sinliaksc 
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Maine and Maiive Giunlrv: ' 

[ Hnrt.—tlf (Kirdtn origin 1. 

Mai lira) Order. ; 

Cuhuu of Kloiuis. ' 

Huw l 
Prom 
Altai 1 

Hpighf In ted. etc. 

D.—natalensis. S. Africa' 

Sbril.'liiU't'ilC 

Cream 

| 

C * 

-1 5 

Dui'aula Mu, men 

Vnlininmit' 

Blue i 

ICorS; 


S. America' 





D,- Piiimieri alba. 


White 

„ 

8 15 

Eebolium Linueanum, 

.haiiOitUtw 

Light lilue 

.. 

3 

Ceylon, S. India, dc. 





bran tli cm 'Jin cinnabarinum. 


Terra-col la 

C 

5 

Burma 





trydirochilon braailiensis. 

Rultiuw 

Bright red 

s 

5 

Brazil 





Euphorbia pulclierrima. J 

KiiTlwrhiturtii 

Scarlet-brads 

c 

8 HJ 

M’oinsetlia). Mexico 
E, — helcrophylla, 


Bracts pink at 

SorC 

j -3 

S. America 


luxe 



Francisia bicolor. 





Sec Brunlelsia bicolor. 





Galphimia K lauca Mexico 

Mtilpii'liitutttr 

Bright-idlim 

S 

4-5 

Gardenia liorida. 

kubUKiW 

White 

c 

4-h 

" Cape Jasmine/' 





China ft Japan 





Gocthia striciiHora. Brazil 

J/il/iUCiW 

Orange-red 

s • 

6 -7 FI’s borne on 

Goidfussia rubes cens. 

Anutlhiuriii 

Blue 

c ; 

3 j Km ‘ 

Gomplua decora. Brazil 

OilllMntlf 

li rijjhl yd low 

Sort: 

4-5 

He dye hum anguUifoliusn. 

ScHii willow 

Bright-red 

Div. : 

4-5 

Ccvlm). Awiiii, dc. 





Heeria macron a cay a. 


White 

c ! 

4 -5 

Mexic 





1 lelicteres Bora, "lauiya" S'- 

Tiluutw 

Brick red 


5-6 

Cevjnn. Imlia. dc. 





Hibiscus mu'abilis, alba. 

J/irhw.vm* 

AVliilc 

CorS 

5 6 

(ill ilia 





1 libiscus mulabilis rosea. 


Pink 

c 

5—<i 

H. rosa -sinensis. " Slim- 


Scarlet 


H — 15 

llwcr" India 





H.-sehiropelaluj. 


Orange-red 


8- 10 

Tmp. Africa 



c ! 


Holarrhena anlidysrnterira. 

A (‘ih \ II ihYl If 

White 


4 -5 FI's scented. 

" Cmicssi Hark", 





India. Malacca 





Holmsktoldta languinea. 

Kubiikfiic 

Orange -red 

CorS 

(v 8 

V, Imlia 





HomboldiJtt launlolia. 

" lialkarand, " S. Ceylon 

l.i&iiinitiiVtu' 

While ft Pink 

S 

j 8 !0 FI’s scented. 

! Hollow into r- 

■ nodes Inhabited 

hv ants 

Ixoracoccinea. (Vylon, India 

UnbiiitiVi 

Scar Id 

Cor S 

4- -5 

1- -Ffaseri, Moil 


Salmon-red 

c 

4—5 

1. javanica. Java 


Orange 

■ „ 

5 (i 

I tnacrolhyrsa. Sum, ilia 


Deep- red 


4-5 

I— odorata. Madagascar 


While & Pink 


6-8 

\ - PilRrimi. H„n 


While 


6 — 8 

I.— rosea Klusia 


Rose coloured 

.. 

4—5 

Jacobinia coccinea, Brazil 

Aituiilititaic 

Scarlet 

iCorS 

5 6 

J-— nagni(ca, Brazil 




5— (i 

. . 



._ - - 

— . - 




‘Sinhalese 
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FUWEitixa sit Runs, etc. 



MiUh'iYtott Hlllbdhllnw. KltHA-KAWA. S.l l’ASIHK.WA. T. 


Jacquinia rusciioiia. - Mmiutiw 

Mrs ici i W Indies 
Jasitunura (evolutum India 
J.~Sambac. 

Ccvlnn X fmlin 

jairopha pardufacfnlia, Cuba Enj'ltorbiiUYiW 
J. - podagnca. Panama 

jussiaea suftruticosa. Oiitignu tw , 

■ Ceylon, nc. 

Justicia Betonica. "Sudu .kirH/ftirtViir ! 

piirntc." S. Ceylon, tie. 

J. - calycotricha, Brazil 
Kopsia fruUcota. Jftiryinnvnr 

Burma, Java. etc. 

Lagerstrtemia indica. "Crept: Lyfhrtiftiif 
Myrtle, China, Judin 
Lantana nivta. Vi'l'bdiiidW 

Trop. America 
L— trifolia W Indies 
Malrjvijcus arboreus. .Vnii'/it'iW 

S. Am erica 

Medinilla magnifies. Jlrltitfotunctuf ; 

Philippines j 

M. -speciosa. Malaya 


GiVuiv nt Kliravrs. : 


1 Iriiitit in itel. do. 


; KKiti. 


Bright -orange 

s 

(i 10 

Brighl-velliw 1 

[(.VS 

4 5 

White 


4 5 

Scarlet 


.V 4 

Orange-red 



Vell.nv 

| s 

1 4 

(Ireeni Mi- while 

CnrS 

3 -4 

Vdlnw 


J • -J 

Pink 

C 

(, -S 

Bright-pink 

CnrS 

ft - 10 

White 

S i 

’’ ^ ) Numerous 

Orange- u-lkm 

CtirS 

-j 1 1 varieties 

Scarlet 


4 f> 

Hnsy-pitik 

C 

n l» 

Criinstiti 


5 -8 


v. siiiliali-M- 




A. — Naiitiuii'ii bifriuuitlilidtf. 15.- Moutiuioii IohuiiUm 


Naiiu; anil Xiiiivi' Country. 

L fjjntenoridu]. 

Natural Oviltr. 

Colnui of Hewers. 

How 

fropa- 

liatt-d. 

Height lufcet.de. 

M.-Teysmutnii. Java 

— 

MdiisiaintKciic 

While 

C 


Melasloma ni.ilabathricmii. 

.. 

Pink 

OrS 

A (. 

" Maha-lutviliva ” «S\ 

. 




Cevlnii. India] 




Memecylon urabellatum 


Deep blue 

t> 

(> 8 

" Unni-kalia" 
Ceylon & S. India 





MonUnoa bipinudtifitij 

Cmjwitttf 

White 

C 


. Tree-daisy. Mexico 





M. totnentnsa. 

.. 



8—12 

Murtava exotica. 

Rut, l.Vrk 

Pure while 

s 

8 12. FI's scented. 

" Elleriya " S. 





Ceylon, Eastern Tropics 
Mutsaenda erythrophylla. 

KnltirriVili' 

lirijihl scarlet 

c 

4 — It 

Trop. A trie. 





Myrius communis. 

J/y/'fihYdi’ 

White 

C or S 

ft- -8 

Myrtle. S, Europe 


j Hose -pink 



M. -lomentosus. Ceylon 

•• 

- 

i 




m 


ntm'ERlXG SHRUBS, ETC . 



TftKB daisv, Montiiiio'i bipiiimlifidii 


^Hnrl Vatnial (hitrr CciUnir u( Hciwcft. I'ritpa- ill IlVI. dr. 


Nerium Oleander. .l/wvmirrnr 

Oleander. Asia Minor 
N - Oleander alba. 

Notonia grwdiflora. Indij i’mtvsiiih' 
Odina Kirkii. OdtHauw 

K. Trop. Africa 


liritflit-red C 5-8 

Whitt: 4 — ft 

Yellow OrS 5 fi 

Hri^lit-recl „ 3 — I 
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iU' Counlry. 

rclcD origin]. 


! 


\SUlusloimuTti 


Gsbeckia asjjei a. 

“ Bowitiyii" S. i 
Ceylon & India] 

Oxyanllius nalalensis Mat.ll! RllbiaCftii: 

O. -tabiflorus. I 

W. Trop. Africa! 

Pali co urea gardenioides. 

Mexico 

Paulwithelmia spcciosa. .-1 f rf jff/irwrt 

Trop. Africa 

Pavdta indica. *' Pavcaltil." Rlthiiu'fdC 
•S. Ceylon. India 

P. — lanceolata. S. Africa „ 

P. — madigasrariensis. Hurt 
Ptnlas carnea. Tnip.Alri«i ,. 
Peristrophe speciosa, .krnr/JWeii 

Himalaya 

Phlogocanthiis thrysillorus. 

India, Java 

Plumbago capens is, S. Africa Pl/Ullbtlgiffi 
P. rosea " ltat-nihil 1 S 
India 

P. aeylanica. " Ela-nitul" 

S. Ceylon, etc. 

Plumeria acutifolia "Temple -IjNicvwrfiivi 
Tree." Mexico 

P.— rubra. Trop. America „ 
Portlands grand ill ora. RubitU'OW 

\V. Indio 

■Quassia aiuaia. Guiana. .SiiMirnrfwcyiic 


Blue 

White 


Carmine purple 
Purple 


I ] clf^ht in 

4-3 

4— i 


! 4 -ft 

i u-j 

i 2-3 


scarlet .CnrS'H 


Randia maculata. 

Trop, Africa 

K.- maciantba. 

Tiop. Africa 
R. Mussoenda. S. America 
Raven in rpedabilis. 

S. America 
Rcinwardtia tetragyna, India 
K.- trigyna. India 

Rhodomyrtus tomnttasns. 


lit, him 


White 

Creamy white 

Crimson 

White 

Scarlet 

Purplish -while 
While 

Pint 

Yellow . 
Hrijjht pink 


S’rc 

i Ihuiutijiil 
I Flmi'eritiil 


orS R -HI 
.. ; 6-10 


4 — h 
i 3 -4 


Ceylon 


Kondeletia odorala Mexican 

Knli/mvor Pink 

Rondel e'.ia speciosa. 

,. , Scarlet 

8. America) 


Kussellia junceai Mexico. 

.'k i'.i^niliiri'ii. viii' . 

K. -sa finer losa. 

i Pink 

Trop. America 


Salvia eoccinea. 

I.ttbitfhi,- j Scai' let 

Celil, Ameiioi 


S. - coelestina. Mexico 

j Lilac-hluc 

fv— farinacea. Texas- 

| Blue 

'S. splendens. Hra/.il 

, Scarlet 

Sancliezia longiflcra. 

.■Iciiii/ftifiYiif j Magenta 

S. America^ 


Soph ora violacea. 

Ugii wiiiiVtir i Violet -hlue 

Cevloni 

] 





yi\ 


ORwniRxr.u foliage shews,, etc. 


C*« 0 f ft**. j A ttWW*; 

Stemmadenia bell#. Mexico Afvcyimeac Pure-white C 4—6 

Stitftia ehrysanlha. Hra/il I'amfasihic Yellow S 10 15 

Strobilanthei cjIoriIos. Aftwtlhhw Purple C 4 5 

E. Himalava 

Stromnnthe sanguine#. Brazil Aotiliniluw Crimson [Hr. or S 3 4 

Stropbanthus dichotomiis. Ajwynmw While S Purple C 5 6 

India & Malaya 

Tabernaenioutana coronaria, P lire -white 3-4 

India and Malaya 

Tccoma Stans. W. Indies /b'gmWriuw ■ Yellow Cur SIO 15 

T. velutim, Mexico .. j 8 12 

Tephmsia grandiflofa Lfguniiuostu | Ked 5 • 2 

8. Africa : 

Thesperia tomentwa, Mexico NtiliWiW j Yellow CorSj 4 5 

Thevelia neriilolia. AfayiitW.t' . C 10 15 

'I tup. America ' ; 

Thuubergia afSnis. .Irtiff/fWiYih' Violet r i 4 5 

Trop. Africa j 

T.-erccta. Trop. Africa .. Dari; him' 4 5 

Tlmsacanthus fulilanj. .. Crimson |5 Pi’s 

Colombia pendulous. 

Titlinnia diversifolia. Mexico CiHw/xijy/rir Yellow 8 , 5 (i 

Uroskinncra spertabilis x.w/Air/iiW<iiwr • Slnnvv inaiive t ' i 2—5 

Cent. America 

Woodfcrdia Soribunda. I.ytlirot'fiii' Brick-red .. | 5 -fi 

Ceylon, India, etc. i 

Wormia Bufbidgei Borneo Dillt'iiiih'iW , Yellow ,, | 8 10 

Wrighti# zevlamci '.Suddu- .IfwYHtUi'tii' I Snowy-while CorSl 5 5 
iilda “ S. Cevlon 


ORXAMKXTAL FOLIAGE SHIU'HS, ETC. 

SciTAHM' Wit Lo\V AND MEIiICM KU-VATIOXS. 


.Vanit amt Native Cmintrv. 

H«w 

Hrijilit in II, m itl UcHiiplm* 

: Hurl. =Ot*indr 

n 'iriginl. 

MuiRilOrckT. |t*t i itvi nut crl. 

IWtes. 

Abrams fastuosa. 

Trop. A-ia 

Sknv/MMt C or S 

8— 1 2 ; Ltrge rotindisli 

Aealypha godsettl 

ana. 


leaves 

Xt 


HiiHi^rbittccdi C 

3 4; L. white margined 

A. — illusirus. 


C 

8; r„ large. blotched 




with copper ft crimson 

A -margmata. 

India 

c 

it -8; Margin ol lent 




pinkish 

A.— obovata. 

Horl 

c 

5 <S: 1,. in via teil. mill- 




shaped 

A. — tricolor. I 

■'iji Island- 

c 

ft III; E. blotched wilh 




red ft crimson 

A iriumplians. 


„ c 

ft N; 1 ,. large, crimson & 




green 

A. willinckii. 

Hurt 

t: 

ft <S. 1,. very large, green 




blotched with yellow 


s. r Sill lulled 
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Xani^aiul Native OumlrVi 

How 

Height in i'l. and descriptive 

[ H lift -Of (tirilcn origin ] . ' ^’’iral Urilcr. 

Vopajjali-d. 

notes. 

A. , Wilkes lana . Fiji 1 skill il -t' F.Hplmrbttll CtlC 

c 

5 — fi; L. tw islet!, cop] ier- 



colouretl. 

Alchnrnea ilicifelio. 1 

c 

8 -10; Holly-like leaves. 

Australia^ 


Alpinia raiflesiana • Snttiinim'ilc 

DR. 

4 5; L. variegated. 

Ainomunt hcmisph«ericum. 

S & Oiv. 

f> — X; Large handsome' 

Java' 


herbaceous leaves, 
rising from base. 

A. magnifieiim. Mauritius ' 

niv. 

10 -1 5; L. hron/.e tint, very 

; j 


handsome. FI's in large 
pink heads cm stalks 2 
to 3 ft. high. 

Aral. a film folk. ArafiaCt w 

c 

8—10; L. large, piimatitirl. 

Pad tic Islands 


yellow when young. 

A.— Guilfoylei. Pacific 

c 

8- 10. Stems erect ;L edged 



tf. blotched with while. 

A - -maeulata. PolynMa ., i 

c 

8—1 ft. Stems & leaves of 



purplish hue vvi;h 
green spots. 

A.- ■ iriiobu. „ 

c 

Leaves ill 3 long lobes. 

Arundo Donax varisgatum. (inimhuttc 

c 

5- -8 Ornamental varie- 

S. Europe 


gated gra>s. 

Bamousa. Met' /j<K«/kkij it ml ! 



OriMIHfllhll tiiiWi 



Bouchafnia rccurvati U/itKt'iU 

s 

4-6 Draouia-likc plant. 

Me\ic<> 


stem swollen at base. 

Rofthmeria ptiichra. Hint t.'rlii'tUt'df 

c 

, 5 •(>; L. u-hety ilark- 


i 

green. 

Carludovica paliuala, Peru ( wfiiiiHiticov 

$„r Uiv.i 

; 5 7 Panama-hat Plant. 



i Large handsome palm- 

* like leaves. 

Chamaeranthemum Btvnchii AufiithtiCi'tW 

i C 

; 2 -3; L. variegated, ic:*!- 

variegatum. Brazil 


j mental. 

Codiajum, or Croion. Enplkubiiw cat 

c 

: j Highly ornauienlaj 

Malaya. Polynesia, ek. 


| 5— 8 ] shrubs with various- 

(Xnnicrnus valid its). 


'< (ly coloured leaves. 

Cordyline (Dracaena 1 Cannae- LtfitU'CtW » 


/ Very elegant 

folia, Australia 1 

1 

! 1 paltn-like plants. 

C. -DuffiL. Polynesia 1 

Portions 

. ; usuall v erect and 

C— Fraseri du /' 

»rf stem. 

D_u 'j iinhrandied. 

C. magnifies do 1 


f many with highly 

C terminalis. Mil Liya, „ ) 


| \ coloured leaves. 

China, etc.. 



Cycas rirdnalis. ' ‘Matin' ' S' CVuldiVU' 

' S nr ntt- 

6 — J2\ Handsome slo.v- 

Ceylon, India, etc. 

j sets. 

| growing plants, 

C— Rumphii. Moluccas 


C> — 8 k hearing a crown 

C. sumensis. Cochin Cl iiu;i „ 

.. 

4— 6 l of long pinnate 

(Several other species). 


/ leaves. 

Cyclanthus critutus, i'ydaulhMi'M 

Div. 

j I.. radial, long it 
. 5 — <i\ plantain-1 ike. 

C, discolor. Columbia! 


( Stenilcss plants. 

RncephaUrios Hildebrandli. Cw'iuh'tU 

S or iuT- 

/ Slow-growing. 

Zanzibar! 

sels. 

- -I Cycas -like plants, 



M with long pinnate. 

E.~ horrichis. S. Airicaj 


V spiny leaves. 


a — Sinhiili-sc 
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X .mu' .mil Native CiHintry. 

S'aliira) Order 

How 

Height in ft. and descriptive 

[ Hnrt.=()i garden uritin ]. 

I'rojmgated. 

notes. 

' ~ - 



.... 

E.~»illosus. 

(Several other spcciesl, 

C.VYdrftW 

S or off- 
sets 

5—7. Lung spiny leaves. 

Erythrin* Parcellil. Hort 

LpaitiiiosiW 

c 

(>—10: L. variegated, 

creamy-white. 

Escacaria I. ico lor. Java 

F.uphorbittcou 

c 

4 -fi: L. small, purple 

beneath 

Goldfussia anisopliylla. 

Himalaya 

AciwihtufM 

C 

,1 4 Dense hush ; small 
leaves. 

Graptaphyllum hortense. 

‘ Caricature Plant." 


C 

4 5: L. variegated, 

ornamental. 

Trap. Asia 




Helicon ia angusliloli*, Brazil 

So hint incur 

Div. 

5 (>: L. large, plantain- 
like. 

H aureo -striata. Solomon 
Islands 



4 5: L. largest Haled with 
yellow. 

H. braiiliensij. Lobster 

claw. Brazil 
H. brevispatha. S. America 


Div. or 8 

5— ti Remarkable lor large 
bright-red fruit spikes. 

3 I: L, long and narrow, 
I'Ts white with orange- 
red spalhos. 

H ■ ms ignis. 


Div. 

5- -7: L. bright bronze, 
lung, narrow & wavv. 

H— metallic*. XewGrenada 



4 • 5 ; L. bronze, drooping. 

H. pulverulent*. 

S. America 

H spectabilii. 


Div. nr S 

4 5: L with while 
powdery substance 
he neath. 

4 (>: L. bright bronze. 

Justicia grandiilora. 

Aiunllhtaw 

c ! 

4 5 Handsome loliagc 
plant. 

Lee* amabilis. Borneo 

Aniftiichw 

c 

1 fill,, pinnate, hand- 

L - coccinea. Burma 


c 

4 5 J some ; veins marked 

Macrozamia Ftaseri. 

W. Australia 

Cxvtuhw 

s 

4 (is Handsome fern -like 

1 plants, with long 

M-Moorei. Queensland 


s 

4 b i leathery graceful 

M plumosa. Queensland 


s 

2 V leaves. 

Miconiaflammea, S. America 

ilflttShmuYiU' 

c 

4 5 J Handsome plants, 
-with large rugose 

M -Hookcriana. Peru 


c ; 

4 -5/ leaves. 

Mtiehlenheckia platyclada. 

Solomon Islands' 

I'olyi'dittii't'iic 

c 

4 6 Curious ^haggling 
shrub, with flattened 
brandies and stems 
for leaves. 

Mynocarpa longipes. 

Costa Rica & Mexico 

1’rliftttYuf 

c 

K-10; I., large oval, 
rugose & hispid. ITs 
in long pendulous 
threads. 

Nandina domestic*. 

China & Japan 

IkrbtTuii'tu' 

Div.orS 

4 fi; L. small, bi-pinnate, 
tinted red. 

Palms mu: nmlcr Pul tits 

Panax Iruticosum. 

Trap. Asia 

A y,ili,u(ih' 

C 

4 (t Quick-growing ; 
handsome feathery 
foliage. 

Pandanus Sanderiana. ' 

Piuulnmnrnt ! 

Offsets | 

4 (i 1 Handsome varic- 

P. variegalus. Java 

! 


(t H ( gated leaves. 




ORXAMXTAL FOLIAGE SHRUBS, ETC. 


.i2K 


Name and Xalivt Country- 
[ Hort.-Ot garden origin ]. 


Pedilanlhus tithy maloides 

S. America 
Phyllanthus myrtifolius. 

Pisonk alba. “ Lettuce 
Tice." India & Malawi 

Ravenala madagascaricnsis 
"Travellers' Tree," 

Madagascar 
Rudgea matrophylla. Brazil 


Sanchezia nobilis Kucndoi 
S — glaucophylla. 

Sesbania aegyphaca, Ti op. 
Snphora romcntosa Mudu- 

mitrunga." S. Ccvlon, etc. 
Tococa imperials, Peru 
1 latifolia. Brazil 

Thunbergia Kirkii. Africa 
Vernonia macrophylla. Braz. 


Natural Order. 

Eaf'horbiiKtae C 

S 

.Yivftuifritw C 

Siilttmiiitw SorDiv. 

Rttlumw C or S 

Ara»ih<Wift C 

C 

Lalnmiiiosti- S or C 

S 

J/iftix/ow.imii' C 

.. C 

Aittiithiicriir C 

LmposiUic S 


Height in it. and <U«ri|divc 


*1— ft, Krect succulent 

shrub. 

5— ft Small myrtle-like 

leaves 

10 — 20: L. pale yellow. 

L0 — 20; .Sec Ormuuoitol 

F olitigt' Trees. 

5 ft; L. large, ohuvale. 
l i Ts. cream, in dense 
heads. 

- fL. large, with white 
t hands. 

ft — 8 I., fiuelv hi-pinnulc 

4 -5 Whole plant woolr- 
wliilc. 

| Large elliptic. 

4 - ft-. satiny leaves, very 
(handsome. 

a H. Oniamenlal loliugv; 
square steins. 

ft- 8 Large ovate leaves. 


ORNAMENTAL !• LOWERING CUMBERS 

SVITABLK FOR LOW AND MhdIIM EDUCATIONS. 
[C nrlliiiji--: S.= ;.ecd: Yn.= liihersl. 


Name and Native Counlry. 
f iti»l.- ()l riardsru origin]. 


Natural Order, j Colour oi Kluwtrv 


Hmv 

l r n ip:t • IJnrriplivr Hrinark*. 
fciUk 


Acridocarpus nalalihus. Mtilj'i^hiiiifin I trig))! ^ eltow 
.Natal 

Adenocalymna nitidum. ttiilimiuiiiti' Yellow 

Brazil 

Allannanda catliartica. A^iVyiMiYrit' 

■ Willow-leaved 
AllainantU." Trop. 

America 

A. — Hendersonu. 

Brazil 

A.— Wardlma Hurt 

Antigonon iusigne. ftt/ygd/iurirr Rusc-piuk 

Coin m hia 

A.—leptopua. Mexico Pink 

A. — leplopus a t bi flora . While 


Afauja gran Jill ora. 

Brazil 

Anstolwhia tlesans. 

Brazil 


Afwytuvnit 

Arulttoehimi'ac 


K widish- purple 


C L. leathery, oblong 
oi iihinate. 

C L. trili iliate, ten- 
drilled. 


Quick-gi owing 
- and free llnwer- 
C ing climbers. 


C ; Kkgant climbers, 
' of moderate 
CorS growth, suited 
C j for arlmurs, vc- 
• randahs. etc. 

C l<Ts tubular, scen- 
ted. 

S | FI’s saucer, si taped. 

[ very elegant. 


V- S> ii ha lew 
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AKlsrm.nCHlA PKHrifJLA. l'HMUF.MYA (iAUIlKXS. 


Name ancl Nalivr Couiilry. 
[ H(irl.-=(.)l liardcii (irigm J. 




: Htw 

• I’nnw 
■jintcd. 


Desrril’tive Remarks. 


A. -gigas, var. Sturtevantu, 
CiUltcniukt 
A.-hians. Venezuela 

A. — labiojii. Brazil 

A. ridicula, 

A. ringens. 

A, taccala. Himalaya 

Asparagus lalcatus, 
"Ilatawariva” .S'. Cevlon 

A.— raceraoiuj. Ceylon 

Bsaumontia grandifluta. 
'Nepal Trumpet -flower." 

India 


Kicli-brmvu, 

sputttrd; 
Spolted-puiple ; 


pFIv-Gilclier. - FI's 
t very large, «f 
{ tensive odour. 
FI's Mohcd. 


iirplegrmi.ekvC.orS. Large broad lip 


Greenish-brown: 
Purplish-green : C. 

Purplish-red C. 

; Cream v- white SnrTiij 




FI's 2-linrned 
Lrmmd.liglit-green 
FI's small, throat 
yellow. L. large, 
liaity. 

| FI's in large pani 
vies, sweet sceu- 
{ ted. 

|Slroug grower. FI's 
large, tubular. 


tinliaUsc 


530 


ORKA 31 EKTAL HOU’ERIKG CUMBERS 



Hifti-.'in'ti iihigiiifint. 

STWix<i CRnwixr. tiiMUKk: ruiwnns iikiuur mawksta. 


S':ituc sni<t Xativt Gainin'- 
iHcirt.' ~<Ji liaiflct; origin J 


Bignonia miijmlica. 

(Joluinbi: 

B.- nnguis-cali. Tropica! 

Amend 

Bignonia venuiU. "Tan^a 
poo" T. Hi axil.. 
Bougainvillea giatra. Brazil 

B.— glabra. var. Saiirierijm: , 
B. -sprdabilis, var, latcriia. 1 

Brazil; 


N^Cunif Urtki- j Colour <►( Kfnsvuv 

/fyifHiOWirtViri ' .Magenta 

j Bright -yellow 
: Brij'ht-rn anye 
.VviVzrjLjr JZt'rrt' j Hrij’lit purple 

j Brick- red 


How ! 

h»>r;i • 1^‘Hiiptivi: K-niai'U 

virtrtK 


C. ■ ( Vigorous grower, 
;• very showy, fre- 
: l rjuciit Mourner. 
S.tirC'. M's profuse, very 
handsome. 

C, H's in dry weather; 
i very elegant. 

C or S Large plant, il\ 

( verv showy, 
j C -Dwarf variety, 
i C Straggling sliruk 
1 I very handsome. 


ORNAMENTAL FLOWERING CUMBERS 
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Name and Native Counlrv. 
[H-irl — (.X tsardcu orkinl. 


How 

Natural Order. Colour nr H<«ivrs. I'roixi- t IX'seriptitt Ilcmarks* 


Camoensia maxima. 

Prop. Afrieaj 
Cer>us triangularis. i 

" Niglit-Hflivcriiig Cai- 

lHS.’ W. 1 1 Kill'S 

Clemdendron Thompson#. 

Trap. Alika 
C.—speciosum. Hun 

Cliioria tematea. 

" Kill a r i > 1 1 1 we I . ” S (Alan 
a while-liowcred variety) 
Congea tomentosa. Hiti nia 


C iti'/iIrVrlr’ 

While 

C 

scented. 

lipiphyte. ITslariff. 

I iV'/tt'MihViFi' 

White & scarlet 

C 

luhuktr. 

Ixivelv plant, small 


Scarlet 

c 

growth. 

Very ornamental. 


Hlnr 

s 

Pretty, lint not a li ve 

l 'tvlvutkiw 

j Delicate pink 

c 

bloomer. 

m in large sprays. 


i 


lasting several 

weeks. 


S.— Snl wlcse 



ORXAMEXTAL t LOWER! SC CUMBERS 
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.<t'\'in.E Ui’l'Ks. . I itotloulrum fruinnhitmti. 


X.iillc ;;iul Vilivc (totlinrv 
; Hurl. - Of fiardtit iirijjiii] 


, NatUfiil Order, j Cnlinir lit Kliivi 


Cryptotlrgia grandiflora. j Asdtfitulaic 
Trop. Africa. 

Dipiadenia amabilts. Mori A 
D, Java. New Grenada' 

D. splendens. Krazi! 


I’ink 


Rosy -crimson 
Yellow 
Ruse 


Glorioii Rothschildiana. Uliiifan' Crimson & 
yellow 

G.— saperba. “ Xivangala.” .. Orange & yellow 
-S. Ceylon, Tmp. Asiai 
and Africa; 

G. virescens. Tiop, AlYicaj .. ' Greenish-red i 

Hoya carnosa. | A.vtt [>i inlaw j Pink 

" Was Klowcr." Trop,; 


Asia. 

Ipomtra carnea. CiUiratritliucac 

Trop. America 


i 


Light pink 


Climbing shrub, 
showy, 

r Very si 10 wy climb- 
ers. not vcl well 
l established in 
' Cecil >n. 

/beautiful herhsice- 
( ous twiners. 

\ Kirst named has 


very large 
i lowers. 


C riirives on tree- 
trunks ; medium 
elevations heM. 

C Straggling shrub, 
fls large. 


S. -Sinhalese 
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SXAKE-LIKE CUM IIKK. B< tub ill ill tlllUliilUt. 



LV««i'ir imoikdi, 

Woody climber ; flowers in large loose sprays, delicate pink. 
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OitoutiUi niii .cjV(7ix</. Woody climber ; ll nvc-rs 5 uge, hell-shjtjvjcl 
salmon yellow. migrant mid showy. 


Xunc and X alive Cunltrv. 
: H.irl. -01 garden ciriiiin). 


H<kv I 

Xaiiiv.il I Idler. I'.ilouroi Kliiftvrs. Pinna- descriptive renuiks. 

_ j!aferi.J_ 


J rmluliim. "Sahau-, 
o piteba." S. India 
J sambac, “ Anihi.ui ■ 
Jasmine." Ceylon. India 
Lo liter j Hildebranrliana. 

Burma 

M icrosphyfa longislyla. 


Ohdlult 


t’ci/'r/fc'/iiiiiVii' 

RithitUiiw 


Yellow 

White 

Yellow 

Cream 


W. Trnp. Africa 
N iravellia leylanica. 

Cevlmi, India, etc. 
NycloralosThomsoni. Assam 
OHontadenii specioss 

S. Americi 


RtlHHIIttihltYilf 

JfHVyiMfl'lll' 


Dingy white 
White 

Salmon -yellow 


C |Climhiiig shrub, 

.. iFI’s slronglv scent- 
ed. 

.. . I'hdargesMlowtued 
Honey-suckle. 
Climbing shrub, 
i long tubular ll's. 
Thrives best on tree 
' trunks. 

., iHeantiful plant 
L jFI’s fragrant and 

Sliowv 


S.— Siutialose 
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Woody climlx-r : flowers in ptndtiluus racemes, bright heliotrope 
anti violet- a lovely plain. 


Xime )itd Native Country. 
!. itardcn orlfiiii]. 


! H<w 

Xaliiral Orrlfr. ] Colour ul' Hrtivrs I’miMi- Utxril'IiTc HeuiarU. 

I (I'dLil. 


Oxcra pulchella 

Vew Caledonia 
Passi Bora toerulea. Brazil 
P. jftmtani. Guiana 
P— laufiEolii. 

Trop. America 
P raermosa. Bt:t/)J 

P. via lace a. 

Pc rgularia odorilisslma 


IVr/ii'i/rnYdi' . Greenish-white 


PiM.'f/A'rrhc'ric Bluish purple 
.. Creamy* while 

, Red * violcl 

' Seal let 
i Pale-lilac 


J.m hfitukat 


Greenish-white 


China & Sumatra 

Petrosa voluhilis. 

Tmp. America 


Blue (i violet 


C A handsome plant 

C Leaves 3o lulxtl 
C Very dislinet 
C See CliuibtTs 

L. glaucous beneath 
C A heautiinl sjhths 
S <n C HTs fragrant. P'ruit 
huge autl WinJet I 

C A lovely plant 




ORXAMEXTA L F LOWERING CUM HERS 


m 



iartk ini.iliin i. 


Xaniral Order. 


C"! 1 air Klniwr*. 


; I'rnp- Hrfi'ripliu- Hmiiirlis 

' 3'Slll'd. 


Parana pamcuUia ' (iriflal Ci'tirolri<liH'uu. Creamy- white C 
Bouquet.' India. Java 

P. volabilis. ” Hnrsc tail .. I lirccnWi-whilc C 
Creeper.'’ Malava 


Quisquilis indica (oiuhirtiurur 

' Rangoon Creeper." 

' S. India. Malaya 

Raph'stemma pii it helium. .lUrj'itutcih- 

A»:nii. Burma 

Rhodochiton volubile. ‘ir.#«fini<r<<w 

Mexico 

Rose. “Marechal Niel” 1 

See Ruses 


Orangc-reil 


White 

Bright-red 


C 


C 


I-irfJf plant. Iinnil- 
soilli- when in 11. 
Vi unci ms grower; 
it s in huge loose 
panicles 
Flowers in dry 
wcatlier.vevv showy 

I/, heart-shaped. 

Jt to HI fl. in height 


( m’AMEXTA l F LOWER] Xt; 

CUMBERS 3J) 

Xante awl .Valivc L'liinlry. 

1 Kurl. 01 »ud.» 111 ism). 

Nalnr.il Order. 

Giltmrnf Kluwers 

I1.IW 

hw Descriptive KiinnC-. 
incited. 

Ruupellia grata. 

AtMVtt.lt,-, If 

Purplish-white 

S or C Strons; grower. Id's 

‘('ream fruit.” 



in dense hunC.es 

\Y. Tmp, Africa 




Schubertia.— Arauia 
Scnccio hedf.rnrfnlia. 

LiUttfiViUlIC 

Yellow 

C or S HerbtiiX'Oiis p 1 *; 1 




with Jvv-lifcc 
leases. 

Solarium Wrndlandii. 

SrftHMiftlf 

l-ilnish-pnrplt' 

L Yiftomus-j'i ii we: 

"(5iant Potato 



very sitowv, 

Cliiiilier." Costa Kica 
Stephanotis floribunda. 

. I\i li'piilth’ili’ 

I’nrsMV hits' 

C Pi's lnluilai. iu:a‘- 

Madagascar 



td; very . 




Thrives be- 1 . h) 
tubs. 

SliuTia jliyllon ciliatum. Millpifilliiii'itU' 

Yellow 

C t S h o w y 1 lowers 

Brazil 



[ but not tret 

S. — penplocasfolium. 



C | liloonic'i 

India 



) 

Thunbergia granchlloia. 

.If, tilth, lu.u- 

l'iik*- hi nc 

S C ur A guide-growing I n- 



i»r Mauve 

Tii. incuse cliii'Sx."' 




large K's 

T. grand ifiora alba. 


While 

t; A less lolui't v.:r 




oi above. 

Trintillaleia australis. 

)Lil fiyhi iu i'ii < 

Yellow 

C Handsome ivee- 

Malaya, etc. 


hliKimer : suited 




to sea-ci iasi. 

W ii galea spicnlu. India 

l.iyjmi,, !,!<,><■ 

Scark'l 

C or S Vigorous grower ; 


L. pinnate, thorny. 


OKXAM KXTAULEAVED CUMBERS. 


SriT.un.i-: pun 

Low AXJ) Mki>iy\i 

Ei.kyatioxs. 

.Mill Xattfv Ciinniry. 
Itt.irl. Ml KiiMin urisiii! 

llvtk! Pi'iiivif'ind 

DescriiUivc KcinaiK 

- 


• 

Argvrcia specksa. ( 

XiiyiLvWui,' c or S 

Vigorous gmwci : L. Urge, 

'Klephaiil climber," 


silvery umlerueaih. Pi’s 

India. Java 


purple. 

Arislolodiia Imiconeiira. 

1 nsfi'Wo/ii cvn' C or S 

White- veil led leaves; 

Cok mi Ilia 


arhours. Jfcc. 

A. trtlobala. W. indies 

c 

Tri-lnbetl leaves. 

Asparagus plumosus. 

Li li, kuii- S or Tu. 

Fine fern-like foliage. 

S. Africa 


Suited lor growing •« 



iHltS. 

A. Sprengeri. Xjilal 


Needle-like leaves. 
ailhire. 

Ban hi nia dipliylla. Malaya 

Isgutiiiiiostit 0 

I.. small. J lubed ; a 
sir, (tiling shrub. 

Bignonia argyreo-vioiascens, 

liiiinoiiiiu'oh' C 

L. prettily marked with 

Hurt 


white or violet veins. 

Buddie la madigascariensis. 

f.L'x'iin/i !<<'<)<' C 

Climbing shrub; 1. silky - 

Madagascar 


white heueath. 
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.UXC.I.f. IV 1'miiKXH.l UAKIIKXS. 


Xsiiu anil Vativc (\>|inirr. 


IVmwu .,,1 IWriPtm fctturlfr. 


C.'ifdioipermum Corindum. 

Ci Itiftuium. 

Cissus (Vilis) discolor. Java 

Echites rubro-vrnosa Iir;i/il 
Cteitonoplusmiu cyiinvum 

OtlCcl island 

Ipomoea sinusl*. 

Tifip. America 
Mimosa argeniea. Hurt 
Nepenthes distiiUloria, 
Pitcher Plant. Ceylon. 

Pa ssi flora launfolia, 

'Prop, America. 


Sil/V/fr/iltY.li S 

;ii l.‘ 

-l^-vvr; ( „,vt. C 

LHhhtili Sol Til. 

CiXtiWi'lz/rKr.li S 

LcHitininiM,- 
Scfciithiurttf C. div.. 

S. 

/^isa/ff'riKnir V. 


[Small diinU‘[ i\ tv j lit 
fim-lv cut fulMf'e .11 id 
I while lls. 

( V"uiu> leaves hoauliliillv 
tinted vin'd & purple. 
1 Acquires shade. 

L. with pink veins 
L. linear or sirup -shaped. 

I. deeply cut. 

Silvery white midrib, 
or Leaf-lips formed inlo 
“ pitchers." Moist shady 

situation, 

L. ovate entire; excellent 
plant for screens, etc. 


OHXAMtiXUL-LEA VKI) CUM HERS 



IK " ■ 

Ai iflUi 

rl rctiwlitlil. " 

111 Villi* JT-I 


bZV''%'Mr'V-ilui l S»l 

.Valinaf (hater. 

Hon 

l’mivitukit. 

llwmrtive Km 

P.— trifasciata, I5w.il 


c 

L. variegated, purplish 




be u lm til 

Paullinia tlwliclrilolia. 

SlifilidtWtfi' 

<-■ 

A <roal plant with tine 

Brazil 



i cm dike leaves. 

Simla* argyruca. Bolivia 

l.ilitucat' 

c 

L. •■p.itkti xv liitc ; prickly 




stems 

S, officinalis. Columbia 


■ c 

Large shiny ■ Wong leaves, 

Vitil incisa. Texas 



prickly stems 

AmlvMtw 

; c 

Leaves much cut 

V . vouu’.rriana. Tonkin 


1 c 

L. large. Illicit, trifoliate. 


lwiry 


CREF.PERS 


CKKKPKKS. 

In tile tropics, there is generally a lack of ornamental creepers. 
The ivy. which forms so delightful an adornment to gardens and 
houses iii temperate countries, does not thrive in tropical regions, 
even at the higher elevalions. Yet few buildings, whefller bungalows, 



Hers WAin.A. A ginxl MilvliluU’ i<n [\y in tin- Tropic-. 

stores, churches, etc., vvhieli would not he greatly improved in 
appearance hy tilt growth of a suitahle creeper over their walls, more 
especially in situations which are exposed to the glare of the 
tropical sun. Fiats pn mil a (better known as F. repent I answers 
this purpose remarkably well, as may he seen from the accom- 
panying illustration. The plant thrives at all elevations, is ever- 
green, a quick-grower, and readily increased by cuttings, which 
may be planted in si hi. It occasionally hears large green oval 
fruits, which are not edible. The following are a selection of 
creepers suitable for pots, tree trunks, etc.: 


SHOWY AXXUALS AM) PEREXXIAI.S 3tf 

1 " , 

Ficus pumik CrliuttYi 

c C 

See illustration 

China, Japan, etc. 



Epipremnum mifabile Aroiih'il 

c 

Epiphytic ace per, large 

" Tonga-Creeper,” 


pinnatilid leaves. 

Malaya, Fiji, dc. 



Monsters deliciosa. Mexico 

c 

A noble vigorous deep- 



er. huge perforated and 



pinnatilid leaves, 


! 

See Tnipitat brink 

PelLoma daveauana. ( rlii'ilu 1 

ft 1 j c 

/Small creepers. vaiie- 

Ux;liin China 

1 

' gated leaves, suited for 



| hanging pots and shaded 

P. pulchrs 

c 

^ corners 

Philodendron andreanum. .Ildfrli't 

*' c 

Large handsome satiny 

Hrtrl 


leaves 

P. erubesccw. VeiLc/.oela 

c 

f,, coppery tienealli 

P. sqiwmifenim | 

c 

lastvcs and petioles with 



glandular pinkish hairs 

Potiios urgenteu. Borneo j 

; C 

I, ovate, silvei V-grcy 

P. aurea, - 

C 

Enormous epiphytic creep 

" Colon ill o Agent "I 


cr. L large, oval, yellow- 

Solomon Inlands 


ish. Moist shady places. 

Raphidophora der.univa. | 

c 

L. large pin nali fid; creep- 

"l):itla-ki:hd" S. Ceylon.' 


er on trees jn moist shady 

India, lava 


places, 

R, ptrtusa. Malaya, dc.! 

c 

[,, smaller than the ahovc. 



perforated. 

Scindapsus argyra;;!- 

c 

■ ],. coriaceous. with silvery 

Philippines! 

J 


1 spots. 

SHOWY AXNTAU 

AX I) PEKEXXIALS. 

Si'Ki. i.u.i.y sriTKii vim Ki.oWkk hi: os 

& Bukdkks vr 

aiw tt Mkiudi Ei.KVATIOXS 

C. vuHiiijS. S. M.xJ. 

Tu. • TuM*. H 

r. — division. 

w IVpVW 

How 

itecripltvi; Rrtwsirki, 

|SA&. -Shnih. 

I’nipaftili'il. 


Acalypha Sanderiana. t Silh. 

C (i -H ft. Ms in long pendulous 



scarlet tail-. 

Acbimeres, different 

S or Tit 1 it. Tuherous plants, tree-flower- 

vari plies- 


ug and showy. 

Ageratum, several varieties J. 

CorS t — 1 i f 1 . M's bine. 

Allcrnanlhcra, grim anil 

C J -l 

ft. ( seful leu edging and 

hronze var's: 


pattern work. 

ArnaratVus tricolor, sc veial .-t. 

S 2 — 

ft. Showy coloured leaves. 

Ananas vane gala. i . 

8u. la -- 

2 ft. Variegated leaves. 

Variegated Pine-apple' 



Angeloma salicarKtoha. ; 1‘. 

C 2 it 

FI's bluish -purple, scented. 

Arurtdo Du n ax var legal us. | 

Dir, 0-8 

U. Handsome variegated 

j 


grass; does best in light 

1 


sandv soil. 

S.-siHhalcse 
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SHOUT JA’A'I/dAS AM) PERENMALS 


Aster, China. 

Numerous vat' 
A. — erainens. 

. Ralsam, numerous var's 


Rariunii .ufca. ! .1 ) 

Dfjj-nia, Fi <ro us -footed. j /' ' C 


IJi'Kuirtive i uii.u kti. 


i --] ft. Numerous shades ol pink 
red. wnile, etc. 
f 1{ ft. FI's pale blue. 

S— 1 ((. Diffcrc'tif shades, very 
showy. 

1 1 ft. Handsome vulltnv ll’s. 

1 1 21 fi. Showy it's, pink shades. 


Rfoivallia gran titan. 
Calaiiu.u rlu.nb ildtii. 

X timer's other sp. fi var't 
Calcit uU oiiunalw. 
Candytuft. "Wnitc Spiral." 

Caiina. niinwrnus varieties 
(See miller Tith.ii'n. 

PhllliS. 

Cc'rwia. "Cock's Comb" 
Chrysanthemum, Chinese 
Chrysanthemum, animal ; 


P 

P 


j S ji l ft. FTs dark blue, 

i Tu. iii -8 in. L. variegated while. Ks- 
j cellent for edging. designs, ele. 
( S ;l I j ft. FI's dian^c lellttw. 

i . I ft. FI's pure white, in large 

j ' heads. 

Tu. it Div : 1 — lit. Various shades ol 
orange yellow, red and pink 
Smite ear's with purple or 
hnili/r i’nliagr. 

S l—l ft. FI's in large heads, 
ei'inwm. scarM. etc. 

JJiv. <\ (. I -2 it. FI's white, brown, or 
yellow. 

S I— 2 ft. Various colours. 


Coleus, several ear S P 

Coreopsis gra diflnrs. . I 

Cosmos oip nna us. . I 

C,— sulphurous. • I 

DiihW'Cde.us;" "Double" P 

and " Siugie " var's. 
Dianshns chinensis. Indian; .1 

Pink. Single and Double! 


C lj- 2 ft. L. beautifully coloured. 

S 1 ft, FI's yellow. 

.. I it. FI's crimson, etc. 

It FI’s pink or yellow. 

2—3 it. FI s orange-yellow. 
Tillwrs 1 — I it. Purple, scarlet, yellow, 
etc 

S lit. Fis white, pink, sear)ct.&e.. 

ve ry showy. 


Euphorbii pulthmima. Hhh. 

Poinseltin 


F.vnrum zeylanicum, "Pin-' .J 

daiii" S. 

Gomp'ircna globosa " Globe J 

Amaranth “ 

Gynandropsis tprei. so. .1 

Helianthus annum, sever ill j I 


4— 10 it. I .urge brilliant scarlet 
H's (brad s|. unable for 
grouping. Cut back after 
flowering. 

S ■ I— 1 1 It. Heantiiiil violet-blue ll‘s. 

I ft. Free lli iwering; It's purple, 
in round heads. 

2- 3 ft. Handsome pink H’s. 

2—3 fl. Verv showy yellow fl's. 


Hippeastrum, several var’s j P 


Honckenya Gcifolia. Trop. 


A shl'. 


1m pat lens Sultani. "Sullan'sj P 


H nl hs 1 1 J ft. FI's huge, scarlet. 

white, etc. Verv showy. 

H or C ; 3 .i It. I,. bronze; ils coppery 
i red. 

C nr S : 1-1J it, Showy scarlet <>r pink 


Marigold. African. ( Jugr/rs] I 

(W/ili 

M.— French, (l. -piihilu^ A 

Nasturtium. See /ro^r.i/iiiii 


| S 1 1 J — 2 ft. FI's lemon-yellow, etc. 
„ j 1 ft. FTs orange, crimson, dc. 

S. -Siihak'sc 
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HyiMluIrtifWS f/tVfiKrf. " Sl'lllKK I-I.OWHO" KljtrtVKHK I'AI.K 1*1 SK. 


Xamr. 

sfth. simih.' 

I’OilVllSllul!. 

Nicoti&na, mmirnms ear's 

./. 

s 

Petiias carnea 

P. I 


Petunia, numerous ear's 

•/.or/'. ‘ 

S nr C 

Phlox DrummonHii. 

.1 

S 

Xumerous var's! 

P. -ruffruticosa. IYrrnni.il 

r. 

Div. 

PlllltVl 

Phrynium variegatum. 

! R ! 

jTu.orUiv. 

Plu-nhago eapensis. 

: Sl,h 

j t: 

Poinietiia. See F.uf'horbiit 



Portulaca, Several var’s 


s 

Rue Ilia lormcra 

p. 

s 

R.-macraniha 

p. \ 

1 s> 

R. -tuberosa 

p. 

1 S or C 

Salvia larinacea 

L 

1 CorS 


S, '‘Scarlet yuan" P. or Mb. 

Several other species and 


DiMtiPtiec Itcraarks. 


1 2 .’ll. FI's while, pink, etc. 
j Very shmvy. 

12 ft. Delicate pink. 

] 1 l* it. Large showy while, 
purple, or pink fl’s, 

! 1 fi. Beautiful free>ll owe ring 
1 plauls: ti’s different colours. 

IS— 2 fl, 

2 fl. Handsome variegated large 
leaves. 

A ft. FI s beautiful delicate blue. 

| 1 3 in. Brilliant shades of pink, 
. l yellow, etc. 

1 2 ft . FI’s large, brigl it pink. 

. 2 ft. lio>v purple. 

: I i ft. FI's Hoe. 
j 1 1 ft. H‘s pale-hlue. 

1 2—3 ft. FI’s bright-scarlet. 
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TO! K XI A KH'KXIKKJ, 

Mowers dark-blue mid whit l-. 


Xami. I J . Krill, i 

_ <hh. Shniti 

Sedum scianguW”. l\ 

•'Stone Cro)\", 

Sminn^ia speciosa Wild' !'. j 

Gloxinia 

Sipliocampylus 1 1 unihokliu !’ 

Tore Ills Bui Horn. .1. ' 

1.- Fournier! .1 . ’ 

Tropaeolum, dwarf ;md .1. ] 

climbing v:ir*< 

Turnera elegant 

Uroskinnera spectabili' Shb. i 

Verbena venosa, Several i 

Vinca rosea alba 

V oculata-rubra P. 

Zinnia linearis. j .1- 

Z.— " Fireball." N n mer-l .1. 

ons vur’s j 



C 3 in. Suitable h ir edging and 

rookery. 

Xu, I ft. FI's large. mauve, bell- 

shaped. Likes shade and 
rich soil. 

C in. Vi's scarlet. 

S \ ft. Vi's Yellow. 

S l ft. Vi’s dark-blue and white, 

S or C Ids orange and yellow . require 
dry shady place. 

C or S 11- 2 ft. Vi's creamy white. 

dosing in sun: free h loonier. 

C 2 —i tt. Kl’s mauve, very showy. 

Cor S lit. Vi’s pinkish -purple, very 
showy, 

„ 1 2 it. Id's puiv white. 

.. 2 fl. Vi’s white with pink centre. 

S I ft. Id’s orange -Yellow. 

S | 2 ft. Free-flowering, scarlet, 
pink, yellow, etc. 
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OKXAMKXTAL BULBOUS 

OR TUBEROUS PLANTS 

SOTAHLK FOR GROWING IX 

Pots ok Shai>\ 

BUKHliKS 

l> TO 3,000 OR 4,000 KKCT. 


Propagated by hull's, tubers, or divisi 

oil. and in some cas 

es also bv seed. 

[ s. SlnhiiW- ; 

T. Tamil 1. 


teasas* i *—»-* 

; Cnliiiirof Hawns 

HciiUit. Si. 

Achimenes grand ifiofa, (iisiit'nui'iw 

Grim son 

1 tl . ) Verv shnwv, 

Mexico 


[ lor beds or 

A -maflnitca. 

Scarlet 

: ii. J pots 

Xew Grenada. 

N'niiicmus varieties 

Alocasia. See Foliage Pol ■ 

RI.ii its j 

Ancrfyllir, “ Mrs tiartuld.' 1 .InuuvlIiiiiWi 

While & scarlet 

I-.’ it. Verv liand- 

Horl 


soiru? 

Amaryllis rdiculaluin, 

Scar Id 

10 in. L. with white 

Brazil 


or p tie cL-nlre 

Amorp o phallus i .JnvdiWr' 

LtivitUpurplc 

2 ii. Fi r large, 

ramp I nulat (is. 1 


very foetid 

" Kid; trail " S. India • ’ 

and Cevl'Hi 

A. -Titanuin. SmiMira 1 . 

l).trk*purplc 

Klil. I'Tr 5 It. 
high and 3 ii. 

across 

ArUacma spetosa. " Wal- 

Uiceiiisli-ptii]>lc 

2 11. 

kidaran" S\ India and ! 

Ccvlull 

Belamcanda (Pardanthus) IfidiW 

Orange, spoiled- 

15 ii. 

c imcfiEU'. 

‘ brown 


"China Leopard Lih" 

Caladium bicolor. . 1 r,iidoic 

Leaves pink and 

Ml ft. Very showy 

C. Humbnldlii. 

Leaves variega- 

K in 12 in. Vcn 

(— C. artfvreai Brazil 

led- white 

elt'eelive 

C. -“Madam d’Hamboiiry." 

Crimson leaves 

12 1.3 in. Very 

Hurt N'rnncr i m- < it 1 1 e v 


showy 

varidii' 

Callipsyrhe naranliara. Auuirvlliih iu 

Orange 

2 t(. 

S America 

C, -eucrosioides Mexico 

Scarlet 

2i it 

Canna, Orchid-flowered: 

Varictv " Aiolria Sithimiih'iw 

Lemon -yellow 

3 it. Leaves green. 

"Australia" 

Bright red 


“Britannia'' 

Orai]!*t:-velli ivv 


" Kroitos” 

Yelhvv & i .range 

„ 

"H. Wendljiid" 

Sea Id & vellow 

.. 

"Ai:ica” 

Orange- red 

2-1 ft. Leaves bronze 

.. "Pluto” 

Deep- red 

„ 

” Rhea ” 

Red 

- 



Humous or famous puxts 
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Slime and Native I'minlrv. 
LHurl.'-Of liardmi Drift inV 


C -Gild iolu* -flowered : 
Variety “Circe" 

„ “liheniaiiui" 
"Ueorjfc Kiiij;' 


Si iht mi HUM' 


" Al'dinc C.’i u/y “ 


Chirila Mo>i ii. Ctrl nil I 

Crinum iisiiilicum. 

"Tolabti" S. Trnp. A sin’ 
C. -august uni. Mauritius! 
C. elelixuni. India 

C. — erubescen*. 'Prop. 

America 

C. — Mnnrei. S. Africa. 

C." -Powelli. Hul l 

C. — spetrio'-issiiniuni. 

C. — 7.f*yln n ieum . I 'evil ill 

Draconiium gigas, Nicaragua 
Dfiinitipsis KirAii. Zanzibari 


(jisiitrttuvf 

AuuiryllittciH' 


Aiviihvt 

Uliitfatf 


Eucbaris grandi flora. 1 
lauh:ii is Lily. Colombia' 
F.urliaris Samieri. Colombia! 
F.ufycles awboinensis. 

Malaya, cti\) 

F, . -Cunning'iainii. j 

Australia 

G-inera cardinal! . Hrazil; 

G. — Hookcri. C<>lumhi:i| 
G. — magnified Brazil 1 
Gloriosi Rothschildiam. 

G. -suptflm. "XivanjJala' i 

.S. Tirop. Asia) 
Gloxinia mar.ulala. , 

S America 
Godwin^, Sec ! bacon li tarn 
Griffin] i hyacinthina. 
Hacmanthus Lindcni. 

CniiylJ 

II. mull florin,, Numerous! 
i till it species. Tr< ip. A i ricai 
Hippeastrum (Amaryllis) 1 
equeslre.l 

H. solan dr i flora. | 

Numerous garden ear's 

HymenoLallis amuena. I 

Trop. America 
H.-wala. W. Indies’ 
H. — ifimillnra. S. America; 

And many Olliers j 
Loloma (Tydaeat amaliili*. j 
New Gi cnadiij 
Kmmpferia Roscceana. 

Ceylon, India, etc. 


AitturyUitfiW 


(irmTfffVW 


A r'fr iiVir !<• 




A mu ryl I i<l < ii< 


<n'.(»nvii(Vir 

S,it,ilililluh' 


LVAmr »i KIdwcik 

Heiftht. etc. 

Salmon-pink 

oil. Lillies green. 

Crimson 


Cerise 

.. 

Yell.ivv 


Scarlet. ei'l^ed 


with velluw 


! Ala live- violet 

J it. Yerv sin nvv 

! Wliile 

2 ll. Fit neers 


seen led. 

. I’ink }fc White 

1 it. 

While 

2 it 

White ft' purple 

1 it. 

Rose 

1 A ft. 

j Reddish 

A- 4 it. 

i Pure white 

2 (I, 

While 

2 fl. 

Brownish -red 

* HI fl. 

! Whitish 

10 in, Leaves spoiled 


brown. 

Pure white 

ll ll. 

While 

1 fl. 

1 14 it. 


1 if. 

Scarlet 

15 a. 

Purple 

. I ij It! 

Crimson 

5- 7 fi. 

Orange-yellow 

4 (> It. Herbace- 


ous climber 

! Bluish-purple 

1 tt. FI's large, 


bell-shaped 

Blue 

1 tt. Yerv show i 

Rosy- sea riel 

H ft. 

Scarlet 

: lit. 


lirij*lii rod i lift. FI s large 


Pure while : lift. Fl’sin 2s <t 3s. 

i I ti. FI's delicate 

White i I ll. 

I I it. .. 


j Dark-roue I I -2 it. 


Bright-pink 


1 ft. Showy 
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arums or tuuerovs plaxts 



A HAXK OF " loiSK .UIAKVU.IS," 

\ Xt'pliyiiiutlii'x till iihitii). in l’eradeiii\.i Durdens. 
Finders bright pink, very showy. 


Xante ;»ml Satire C-ium rr. 
i H or; —Hi Kitrdrii nriain . 


K. — rolundii. CcVlult. India Sci!,niiiiii.ir 

and Malaya 
K— rpeciosa. S. Alrit”i 

Lowia grandiHora. M;il;iy;t 

L. — loniji flora Perak 

Pancratium iHymcaocallis' Aiiniiylli<h iir 
caribaeuin- W. 

P. zcylarueum. 

Wal hinu" .S. Ci-yldii 
Poiianlhes inKerosa. 

Tnheiose. Mexico 


t floiir hi 1 l"Wn\ 


Ke(l it while 1 l’(. 

Violel -purple I i(. 

While 2 ft. 

While it purple J ft. 

While 2 ft. | 

, . ■ FI’s delicate 

1 n.j 

2 .it t PTs verv 

fmgranl 


Sinninsia I Gloxinia i spccioia. 

"Wild Gloxinia." Hra/.: I 
Sprekelia formojijjima. 

Dnatemala. 
Tacca critfata. Tmp. Asia 
and Airita 
Tulbajlua viulacea. S. Alika 
Tydaea. See lsrfttmu 
Zephyranthes aurea. Peru 


f > rr t j irrriri 1 

AiiiiiiyltiJuii 

Luuitoh- 


Liluilldt 

Aniiirylluii'iii 


B i ui si l -purple 

Bright crimson 

Biiittiiish 

purple 

Purplish-violet 

Bright-yellow 


1 ll. Sln.ttv 

li -2 it. 

1 ft. 

Kl in. 


Z. carinala. 

"Rose Amaryllis." 

Z.— tub is pallia. 

West Indies 


Bright-pink 

While 


IDin. I /urge M’s. 

very showy. 

S — If) in. 
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ORXAMKXTAL WATKR PLAXTS 


Sl’JTKI) FOR THK LOW'-COI IXTKY. 

Tlmse in biackcts. lln mdh uni uimalits, juv .itUplnl f<i Kwwmit in u alw: if iu tui’s or pits 

ISIllly '•Ill'llllTlll'll. 


[ C.= cullinfo; S. : — seed ; Tu.™1ukrs; 1 >i v. -~<U vlsk>ii . 


UnlaiLlcal and Common Same. 

Manual Order. 

,^, 1 ^' iieutrijUive mites. 

Atoms Calamus. " Sweet 

AroitL'iW 

l.iv. 

L. 3- 4 fl. high. erect. 

Flag." “ Wadakaha" S. 

Aponogelon inonoslachyum 

.V fiii r (Zi'iii 


T,. floating; (I s pale hlue 

" Kockli “ r. 



or while. 




;/ Small floating plants 

Alt'! a pinnala. 

Khiuvtirpfiir 


, ' with pinnule lea vos, 

1 i loi min jr a pretty sheet 




' ul’ light jjrecii. 

(Ciirludovita palmalo.) 

C\rl(Utllhh\'d( 

Div. ru S (Large. palm -like, leaves, 



I <» K P. 1 Ill'll . 

CefaUipteris lliahctruicUs. 

Fill (('lit' 

Div. 

Fronds pinnate, edible 

Walrr bVrn 


i if sp< in' 

when tender, lj— 2 ft. 

(Lhrvsalidorarpus luloscer-s" 

IKihwiu 

S nr div 

Handsome, rushv 1 rather v 




palm. 

(Cvtlanllms cristala.) 

CwliUtlluln.lt 

Div. 

Stem less pi a id. large leaves. 



. (i- S fl. Ion);. 

(Cyperu* alternilolins.) ; Cy/v/vt cuir 

" Dm India grass."i 
{C. -Papyrus.) Pjijiyriisi 


! 1 U'lUS diverging ill 
| i whorls. 3—3 ft. 
i Large handsome brush* 
i like leaves. K Kill. high. 

Qidiliofina (Ponltderia) 

1 illicit Cl ill tt tit' 


Floating plants. 1 tt, high; 

Crassipes. “ Water- 



lwautihil blue tiv lilac 

liyacimh." S. A meric; 



• H oners. 

Curyale ferox. 

Xmphmwciit 

S 

: Large floating leaves with 
| upright spines. 

Hedychium coronanum. 

SiiliUllilli'iH' 

Div, 

I FI’s white, scented. 

H. gardiwrianum. 

.. 


i FI’s yellow. 

l.asia apinosa. " Iv'hilla" S 

Atvilluh 

Div. nr 

S Leaves spinous, pinnatifid. 

Limnanlhemum indieum. 

(iciliiaiUhiih 


j Floating heart-sha|«'d 

” Wiitcr Suinv-llaki*." 



leaves. FI's white. 

LimnocWis Humboldtii. 

Alisnittaw 


L. oval. Halting. FI’s 

“ VValcr Poppy.’ 



bright yellow. 

1. Plunuern. 


' Div. 

1.. erect, pale green. FI's 
smaller, vdlow. 

{Ludovia crenifolia) 

CyAiiiillhiu'iU' 


Palm like leaves. 3 4 ft. 




long, 

Marsilea quadrilolia. 

klnuHiirfrtu' 


Small clover-like plant. 



• allied (o the Kerns, 

Monocharia liaslxlalia. 

l\iii(C(h'riiiii'iit' 


1 FI's brilliant purplish blue. 

“ 1 " S 




Myriophyllum proser- 

UtrtoitiHiW 


i Floating leatlierv leaves. 

pinacoides 



j (Large round peltate 

Nelumbium speeiosum. 

Xvnij'lititiU'ith' 

( S or Tn 

l. J • leaves; IDs rose •colour- 

Lotus Lily; " Melon ’’ .N 



! [ ed or white, scented. 


v.-'Shihaliw ; T- Tamil]. 
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Botanica) and Common Vnne. ■ 

X.iltiral Order- 1 

1 litKV ; 

Pi updated. 

rescript, ve mites. 

Nipa fruiitans. “Mipa." or 
Water Palm. Ccvlon 
& Malaya 

Piif/IWC 

1 s 

Feathm leaved palm, 
8 “10 ft high, found in 
lagoons near the sea. 
(Large floating leaves. 

Nymphs a Lotus. 

Water Lilv. "Olu" N. 

Xympluh-iurur 

' ' ' 

'! Kl 1 * jxile pink to bright 
l nwc. 

N.-stelLla. -Mailers. 

" 

i 1 

l>Ts whitish-violet to liglu- 
hhic. 

Ouvirar.dra feneuralit. 
Lattice-leaf plan: 


Tubers 

Curious face- like (loafing 
leaves. 

Madagascar. 

Oxystelma escuWutn. 

" Kulap-palai " 1 

Asclcpthlou 

S or C 

Heautifui twiner with 
cream and pink H's. 

Potia Ssratintcs. Water , 

.Invi/i'.ti' 

Die. 

Floating stem less plant, 

Let luce 

Ponledcria u adopts. 

" Water Hvaeinth." 

Ptfufoh'IUhi.U' 


Floating plants. 1 If. high: 
heautifui blue or lilac ll's. 

See EhIiIm iiiu 

(Rhapis (Lbellilormisi. 

Pill III lit 


Lane-pahn. 5 -ft ft high. 

Sagittaria savin ifolia. 

.UhniiUiih- 


Large sagitlale leaves. 

'‘Arrow-head,” 




jVerv huge, hastate, red- 

(Schizocasia i = Aloeasia 

PorteiV 

JriVi/c.ii' 


dish eaves, with prick- 
l lv leaf stalks 

Susum anthelminlicum 

“Induru." S 

Hii.iitiitu'itui'tit' 

S nr die. 

Long (loafing shunts, with 
large erect, handsome 
panicles, 

Tvpha anguatilolia. 

Mull-rush 

Cyf hurt'iit 

!li\. 

Licet rihlnm-like leaves. 
4—0 ft. high. 

Victoria regia. 

Giant Water-lily 

See illustration 

.Ym/Miri fitVrfc 

s 

L floating. circular. 6 8 
ft. in. diam.' with a raised 
margin: ll's urge. cream 
or pink, strongly scented. 
A reinaikalile plant. 


SELECTED SUCCULENT OR CACTUS PLANTS 


This class fit plants i-? not jjvtici'allv suited to a liui 
of them being indigenous to dry regions, 
Tho-c marked J llourish in a wet climate ai 
I Ac- >uikfrs: cull in its: S seeds 


ally suited to a humid dimate, the threat majority 
is to dry regions, as Mexico and South Africa, 
ii a wet climate and up to 5.0110 ft. delation, 
cull in its: S seeds: Tn =■• Inher'd. 


.V.ime am! V.'illu- Country 
l Hurt — Of garden nriciii. 


Malnra) Urdu 



1 Agave americana variegata. .1 munllicUttC ' Su. or S 1 \ Stem less plants with 
Ho,1 ! I large succulent poit ted 

A.— densiflora. Mexico leaves, the latter often 

A — heteracantha. ' | spiny at the margin, 

Texas. &e.j / 

|A— Morrisil. Jamaica' .. ; I,, ratlici spathuhite. 


S. -Siislialcst : ?'. Tamil 
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SUCCULENT OR CACTUS PLANTS 


X:ime and Xaliw Country. | 

[ Hoil.— Oi fcirik'n ocifiiii j. | 

XrUiral Order. 

j How 
Propagated. 

t^rirtiveirntr. 

A. — rigida. Sis.ilana. | 

.f/H(iry///(/i'rii' 

1, . , 

SiW Heitip> which see. 

S. America! 


i bits 


Sumer ous other species! 


1 

i 


jAloe saponafia, S- Africa : 
\ in nen ms other species 

Uimrtw 


/Small plants, usually with 
) a short stein, hearing a 




| rosette of s u c c u 1 e n t. 

' spotted grey leaves. 

+Bromelia Pinguin, 

Umiuhiuitti 

i Offsets 1 

'i—8 ft. Stnnless plants, 

\V. Indies 



with long spiny leaves. 

^Caralluma campanulata 

Aide fin ili'uc 

c 

Dwarf leafless piant. with 

Ceylon and India 



square stems. 

JCereus grandiflorus. 

l rli'/lfi l'i l<' 

f 

Creeper, reaching the tops 

■' Xight-floweniifj Cactus.” 



of tall (roes. FI s large. 

\V. Indies 



; white. 

C. — jamacaru. Brazil 


. I.isd* .* e. 

.■stout single stem, uu- 

1 



, branched. 4 -5 angled. 

JC,— peruvianus. "Torch 


C 

.20 -AO ft. Large, hranch- 

Thistle." S. America 



1 ing. tree like plant. 

*C, serpentmus. Mexico 


C 

: Creeper, with thin hairy 
i stems. 

Dyckia altissinia. Brazil 

liroiujim .ur 

Offscls 

1 (1. Leaves narrow, wiry 




• and recurving 

Echinocaclus. numerous 

{ iieiaiTM 


; small niihr.inching. ovoid 

secies, Mexico 



or globose, snce.ii lent 

Echinopsis iCereusl 



plants. 

direct un branching plant 

multiplex. Brazil 



with numerous spine* 


covered angles. 

tF.oipKyHiim truneatum. C Sunil shrub, with haiid- 

Brazil smut rose-coloured H’s. 

Kurcraea gigantea, Trop. AuuirvUuluit Mi.whul-8 10 ft. See Mauritius 

America bits. I limp. 

Gasteria irigona. Salm-Dyek l.ih,u,;i, Offsets, ‘jiff. Leaves very thick. 

Aloe. S. Africa dislioliously arranged. 

G. — verrucosa. S. Alika „ ( Suitable for pots. 

Hawftrthia ailenuaia. ,, filial I Aloe-tike plants. 

S. Africa • leaves in a rosette. 

Xumcnms other species. 

JKalanchoe laciniata CniMiildivot' C I ft. "Life-plant." L. 

Trop. Africa J deeply cut. 

iLomatophylUm borhonicum UHitt\w X u ft, It ears long spiny fleshy 

Bourbon ! leaves on a short stein, 

Mammillana glauw. Mexico- C.ifliiti'.if Offsets /Dwarf plants, composed 

M. -megaeatith«. Mexico .. of close tubercles, each 

M,— nobilis. Mexico - of which is terminated 

Numenm- other specks. by a hunch of hairv 

.. ' spines. 

Nopalea coccinellifera. C ('4— 5 ft. A hraiiclli llg 

Mexico leaf-less shrub, flat oval 

( spiny tubercles. 

C n 5 ft. Branching leaf- 
| less shrubs, with large 

C -. circular or oval tuher- 

j ctes, clothed with tufts 

C V of hair like spines. 


Opuniia Diilenii, S. America; 

Prickly Pear 
O. — grand i«. Mexwn' 

0, rob u si a, Mexico! 
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JPedilanthm Ulhymalotd*s. Euphorbiautic C 

S. America 

£Phyllocaclut amabiiis. Hurt. CikIikcii? C 

|P. crenaius. Honduras C 

P.— grandis. .. C 

| P.— sptciojissima, Hort. C 

Numerous oilier species 
and hybrids. 

{Rhipsalij Caisytha. .. C or S 

Trop. Asia 


Descriptive notes- 


1 3—4 It Kred shnih. 

| /Small shrubs, with Sallen- 
j ' ed leal -like branches; 
; l ilowers showy, bright 
j \ pinli.eti'. 


j /lipipliylic leal less plant, 
j cylindrical pendulous 
I j stems. The only Asiatic 
l cadus. 


R. -pachyptcra. Tmp. 0 Large flattened Icaf-likc 

America branches. 

Stapelia grandillora.S. Africa ,lsc/<'/wrf«w C Small leal less plant. 

V it ii quadrangular)*. AmfeUiifiif C tk Tu. Climber, with square suc- 

Trop. Asia. etc. admit stems. 


PIXXATE OR KKATH KR-LKAVED PALMS. 

Those marked t arc best suited lo elcvalions above 3.IKK1 fed. 


A cantha phoenix crinita. Mauritius and iCeraxylon andicola. Colombia 
It our bon i Chamcedotea tlegam. Mexico 
Acanthoma aculeata. Cent. America 1 C — Sariorii. 

Acrocomia sderocarpa. "Macaw 1’jilin.** . C. — -Tcjrijilole. Mexico 

Trop. America Chrysalidocarpus lutescens, Madagascar 
Actinorrhylit calapparia. Malaya Cocos flexuosa. Brazil 

Archontophaenix Alexandra*. Queensland ^ C. — insignia. 

A- Cunrringhamii. (=iSVii/r»rWi/rf<7t'grH/.sl! C.- nuciiefa. Coconut Palm. Hall.: 

Queensland C.~ plumosa. Brazil 
Areca Catechu. "Areeaiuil." Tiop. Asia C- schizophylla, Brazil 
A. -concmna. Ceylon C. — weddelliana. 

A.— triandra. Assam & Burma C.— rpmanzoviana 

Artnga obtuiifolia. Java & Sumatra Cyrtoslachys Renda, "Sealing-wax 
A. -saccliarifera. " Gomnti," or “ Sugar Palm,” Sumatra 

Palin." Malay a Desmoncuj major. Trinidad 
A. -Wighlii. Malabar Diotynsperma. album. Mauritius 

Astrocaryum roslfatum. Brazil i D. hbrosum Madagascar. 

Attalea Cohune- "Col nine Palm." Didymosperma diiUchum. Sikkim 

Honduras D. porphyrocarpum- Java 
A. — excelsa. Brazil D— tremulum. Siam 

Bactrit ma|or. Colombia Diplothemium marilimum. Brazil 

Bentinckia Condapana. Travancore Drymophloeus appendiculaius. Malaya 
Calamus ciliaris. Malaya. Numerous D, ceramensis. Moluccas 

other species : Ceylon. India, etc. Dypsis madagascariensit. Madagascar 
Calyptrocalyx spicatuj, Moluccas El*is gumeensis. " Oil Palm. 

Caryota Cumingii. Philippines Trop. Africa 

C ochlandra. China Euttrpe edulis. Trop. America 

C.—rumphiana. Malaya & Australia E,— oWacea. Brazil 

C-urens. Trop, Asia Exhorrhiza Wendlandiana. 

Caiohlasiui premorsus Venezuela Geonoma gracilis, Cosla Rica 
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UmVMCiSl'KkM.l DfSTICHl’M. 

A curious l';m- shaped pylm limn Sikkim. 


G — pf’nceps. Columbia i 

G. — sdioitiaiu. Ur;izil 

Hedyieepe cantrrburyana T/ml Now's, 
Island 

Hderospathe data. AinbfiVlia 
Howea belmoreana. Lord Hmve's Island 

H. “forit«riana. 

Hydriastele wetidlandiana. Queensland 
Hyophorbc amaricauli*. Mauritius 


Hyophorbe VerscbaHellii. Rodrigue/ 
JuWa special’ Its. " Citquihi Palm.” Chili 
Krntia australis. laird Howe's lslatn.1 
K. -flegantiwima, Hab? 

K . —Sandefiana. 

Korthaliia Junghubnii. Java 
Loxocqccus rupicola, “ Dotalu, 11 Ceylon 
Manirana taccifera. Cent. America 
Martmezia caryotacfolia. Colombia 
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iM>rm.K ciK't'xrr. ok yoyo x»k ui:k. 
Ul, iii, i SuihVxnim. (Male Tivo. 


M.~liniieniaiw. 0. regia. Culm and Panama 

Maaimiliana regia- " CfKtiritii I'iilni." Phcenix datiylilera Dale Palm, .Uriel 
Pira/il and (i (liana P. palueW. India and Cochin China 
MelroxylonRanphii. Prickly Sago- Palm F. recWia. S. R. Africa 

Moluccas. XV «• (hi ina P. ReeWinji, A handsome specie.* 

M.- Saga. Sago I', dm. Jaw. Simii'ilra P, rupicola. Sikkim 

Mynalepn Scoftethiiii. Mil lain P. sylveslris. Wild Dale-palm: India 

Nephrosperma vun-Huultramini. P eeylatncii. Ccvlon 

Seychelles Pholidocarpns Ikur. Malaya 
Nipa Iruticans. "Xipa" nr "Walcr Phyrelephas macfocarpa, " Icnry-mil 

Palm " Malaya, Ccvlmi. clc. Palin. 1 ’ Gdoiiihia 

Oneospcrnufasciculanm). "Kalii-Kitul"S‘. Pinanga Kulilii. 

Ceylon P paradnxa Malaya 

0.~fi!»mento?a. " Nihinig Kilin." jacn P. apcctakilis. Malaya 
Orania fegalis. Philippines. Fjectotomia eiongal*. Siimjilra, tic. 

[ Pericarpedihle ). Prestoa irimtensis. Trinidad 
Orbignya Sagoitii. Deiiicrarn P<ycJiandra glauca Malaya 

Oreodoxa nlcraeea. W. Indies ! Rytlioceccut paradoxa. Sen (iiiifrc.i 


S -^Sinhalese 
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I'Hukxix j<r i*i cola. A I'nii'el'u! ftalliay palm. 
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FAX-LkAVED PALMS 


Plychoraphis augusta. Xieohar Islands 
P.— singaporeiwis. Malaya 
Ptychosperma Macm ilium. Trop. 

Australia 

P— perbrrve, Imm 
RapKia 1 lonkerii. Trop. Africa 
R. Ruffia. Madagascar 
Rhopalnblasle hexandra. Moluccas 


Rust Win ineliinucheetM, Seychelles 
Srheela exraLsa. Brazil 
Synechanthm Ebrosus Guatemala 
Veitchia Joliannis Fiji 
Wall :ch ia caryoto:des. Burma, etc. 
W,— densiflora. Himalaya 
Zalacca edulis. Malaya 


FAX-LEAVED PALMS 


Bismarckia nobilii. Madagascar. 

Borassus flabdlifer. Palmyra Palm. 

India & Africa 

Brahea nihda. Mexico 
TClimiieiupf humilu. S. Hum pc i's N- 

Africa 

C’opem ic ia cent era. Ca maul'll V\ax- 

p. ill n Brazil 

Corypha umbraculifcra. Talipol l'alin. 

Ceylon & S India 
iF.rvibea aroiata. California. 

Hyph*ne thebaica. Dmim Palm. 

i One nf the few branching palms) 
Tmp Africa 

Ldidiud Commertomi Mauritius and 

Hi lurbott 

Licuala elegans Sumatra 
L. — gracilis. Java 

1.. — grandis. Pacific Islands 
Licuala peltata. Assam. Burma, etc. 

L. — spinosa. Malaya 

Lint' spadix Micholitzii Malaya 
Livisiona altijsima. Java 
L. australis. Australia 

1., -tliinensis. China and Japan 
L - Hoogendorpii. Java 

L — humilis. Australia 
L. Jenkinsiana Assam 
L. — ol'vefofmis. Java 


L. rotundifolia. 

L— snbglobnsa. 

Loioicea sechellarum “Double Coco- 
nut.” or " Ci«c'«le-uier." Seychelles, 
Phocnicophorium sechelWum. (— S/ivcu- 
son in ttnitulitioni). Seychelles 
Pt itehardia aurea. Fiji 
P, — Marlii- Sandwich Islands 
PritchnrJia paciEca. Fiji 
i Rbapis Babellilormis. China and Japan 
*R.— Kumiiii ■ China 
Sabal Adansonii "Dwarf Palmetto." 

S. Cnited Slides 
S - -Blackburniana. Bermuda 
S. t: lament mum. Jamaica. 

S.- glaucescens. Trinidad 

S. palmetto. Palniello Palm. 

S. Cnited States 

vSerenoa serrulala Saw Palmetto.” 

S. C oiled Slates 

Stcvcnwma grandtflora, Seychelles 
Tetstikuuna allilruns. Sumatra. Perak, etc. 
Tbrinax argent ea. West Indies 
T Karbaiien.ds. Barbados 

T, - exccba. Jamaica 

T. parviflora. \V. Indies 
bTracKycarpus lChama*raps| Fortune!. 

China 

Verschaffeltia splendkla. Se> el tel les 


CEYLON INDIGENOUS PALMS. 

Those marked * are endemic, i.e., confined to Ceylon. 


k»mtral mri Vernacular Vune-. Natural Imfily. iJrsrriplive i lutes. 


Areca Catechu. Betel- mil : 

" Puwak” S. " Katmikai” 7. 
*A. — concinna. " Ltna-lcri" .S. 

Bor, si us fi abcl lifer. I'almvra ; ; 

"Tnl" V " Piiiiai" 7. 


Moist low -country ;Sf tins straight, slender, 
1 .10— ft, high. 

., ;St«*ns straight, s 1 c n il e r, 

i H — 1 2 ft, L pinnule. 
l)rv region iKnn-lrawid |vihn, fiO- 70 

I ft- Mi. 


^“-•Sinhalese, J. Tamil. 
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Uoniiical unit Vcrn:iai!,ir Xumrs. Xalural Iw-iilily. 


'Calamus delicalalus. 

" \arawrl ” N. 
*C — digitaius. “ Kukula-vve) ” .S'. 
C — ovoideu*. 

" Tliamlmlu-vu-r S. 
*C— pseudo lenuis. 

‘ C. - pchyjlemonous. 

*C radialuj, " Rukula-wel" S. 
"C — rival! s. " Eh-wel “ S. 
C. -Rniang. "Wn-ivi'l” X, 

"PcRUlipu" r. 

^C, Thwai'esii. 


Moist Imv-ctninln 
up to 1.000 II. 


On region 

^ Moist low-country 
i no to 1.00(1 II ' : 


! Cli hi liin “ palms, w i t li 
spiny, decant, pinnule 
loaves. The slender 
j stems are the “Cants 
of commerce. 


S- Silllwlis* ; T— Tamil 
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CEYWX IXmiiEXOVS PALMS 



AVRNt'K OK TAl.ll'oT I’AI.MS (C 'oryf'lltl innhi tiniliu rn), 
IV I'KKAIlkVIYA OA KUHNS. 


rniil ViTiianiUr V;uih->-. Nalliml I'saliO. Ih-wrriiiliic initio. 

! ; . . 


Caryota urcns. Tuddr Palin : 

‘Kiliil " S | 

Cchtps mirifira. (.'iK'dlllll : i 

'■['o]" S', "Ttnnai" jf’ j 

Curyplm umbratulilcfa. Talipot :i 


Moist Itrtv-t'rmnlrv 
up to .t.000 ft. ‘ 
Low -count rv up to 
2.IKHI ft., mllivafcri 
Moist region, below 

1000 fl. 


jTriuik 4(1 (o (i0 ft U bipii:- 
i Male, u-ry handsome, 
jl’iimatcd-leawl ; I ru u k 
I 50— WHt.. never straight 
Trunk slmit, creel. 40- HO 
it. L. immense, 10- 20 It. 
| (limn. Seeds large, ivory- 
! like, made into bullous, 
dc. 


-Sinlialcsc : 1'. -Tamil 
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tt.Uauirnl amt Veraanil.ir : Xalara] Ittolily. Descriptive Xnlc*. 


’Loxococcusrupicola. "DntaUi" S. Moist region. ( .OHO jS l c in s slender, erect, 
to 3,000 ft. i 30-30 ft. I., pinnate. 

Nipa frutlcani. Xipa. or Water- South-West Coast .Knntstock li it. diaiil, I.. 

Coconut ; " tiin-pol ’’ N, • pinnate, 10-13 ft. lung, 

Oncoipcmu fasckulaLum. Moist iegimi up In Stems clustered. -Id — fit) It. 

" Kalu-kitnl" S, 1.500 it. L, pinnate, leaflets long, 

('cihIiiIous. 

P1ke(i x pwilla, ” I n eh n " T Forests oi dry region Stem very short. L 4-? It. 

long, in wer leaflets 
reduced to spines. 

P. -leylanica. "lndi" 3 Moist low -country Stem (i 20 ft. L. pinnate, 

with numerous long 
narrow leaflets. 


BAMBOOS. ORNAMENTAL GRASSES ANT) SEDGES. 

11km- m.i iL.nl ■ an- Hiilwl for I’pommry. 

OKSAMEXTAI. HASSES ASH SEM1ES: - 

Anihistiria giganica, Malaya. - A bamlsontc grass. >7 ft. high, with large- grace- 
ful di i loping dow ering panicles. 

Arundo Don ax vanegatu. Mediterranean. Kgypt, etc, - A bushy variegated grass, 
li-ltl feet high, excellent iui oiiuineiilal effect. 

Carex hr wine a vafiegata. India, 1 it. high, suitable f<>r growing in pots. 

Co x Lacryma. Jobs' Tears; 'Kirindi-mana ' S. Ceylon. India <X Malaya. A 
bushy annual. .1-4 it. high, with hard head-like rrnii. Sen I'niiimnihil 
AVI k 

4 Cypcfus alternifoliua. "Cinhiella-planl." Australia.- An ornamental gi ass-like 
sedge, vvi;li narrow diverging leaves, about 3 it. high. 

C — Papyrus. Egyptian Papyrus. Egypt.— A huge. ver\ ornamental plant 
with brush-like leaves, suitable for swamps or water maigins. 

'• Luchlaem iKranal luxurians. "Teosilite. " (iualcmala. An annual grass, 

10-13 it. high, very handsome when in Umiyr. See Eikhhr (iitissts. 

'Msolepis graclk, Sub-tropics.— A favourite pot-plant for green house and con- 
servator v decoration, with pendulous hair-like leaves. 

Opliunmus Bur man ii variegalus. New Caledonia. — A very ornamental creeping 
grass, the leaves hiring while with a central green or pink stripe. 

'> Panicum plicatum, Ceylon. India, etc. A handsome grass, with large broad 
leaves. 2-3 it. high. 

t P • — pule hr urn- An ornamental species. I J it. high, 

Reruns slum longistylus. Abyssinia. — A handsome grass, 4-3 ft. high, 

t Piialars arundincea. "Nihhim grass," or “hardener's garter.' " 8. Euiope— A 
small variegated grass, suitable for edgings, etc. 

Tricholaena rosea. Natal Ked lop Grass, Natal —A handsoine grass when 
hearing its masses of purplish-crimson Mowers, 1-2 ft. high. 


- Si t itak-sr ; 7- - .Ta mil 
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H.lMHtVS I.Vfl CK.l.SNfcS, i-JV:- 

Arundinam suberecta, A small elegant bamboo, with delicate drooping foliage, 
U - lb in. high: a favourite pot-plant. 

t BamLasaaurea. Japan. -Stems yellow: light open foliage, very ornamental. 

T B — Madake, Japan. — 10-15 ft. high, brandies ered. 



SIA1IKSK lUMltOn. /Jriinh/Diii si i itoeiixis 

tB. - niara, India. - An interesting species. 25-30 ft. high, with Hie lower 
pail of the stems purplish hlack. 

R — Siameiuii. Burma. Siam.— 20 ft. high, leaves small, in dense giacefnl 

plumes. An exceedingly graceful bamboo. 

B— vulgaris. “Tna” S. Common yellow , or gniden-bamheo. Ceylon, Tropics 
generally A very handsome species, 30-40 ft. high, with pale yellow 
stems, 3-4 in. in diam. Most useful for making pots, scaffolding, etc. 
Thrives best on river hanks, up to 5,000 ft. in valleys. 

.^-■“Sinhalese 
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Dendrocalamus gigantew. Giant Bamboo. Burma, Malaya.— A magnificent 
species attaining a height of over 100 ft. and 4lk>U fl. in diameter of 
dump; stems 10 in. nr more in diameter, Used for buildings, plant- 
pots. etc. 

f Hamiltonii- Tropical Himalaya —A large species, suited to medium elevations 

0 -strict us. "Male"-, or "Solid-Bamboo. India. Java, etc.— A large handsome 
spreading species, 30 fl. high, Steins about 2 inches or more in diam., 
sometimes almost solid; used for shafts, lance staves, fence posts, &c. 

Gigantodilna ispera, B.iilding Banihnn. Java— A graceful species, resembling 
the liianl Bamboo. 70-80 fl. high, with stout strung stems. 

Gynerium jaccharoiiles. Trop. America. — A tall handsome grass, 15-20 ft 
high, with long rihhnn-like leaves. 



WANT HAMWOO, CIXtSE VIEW. 


Ochlandra uwculaU. “Mottled Bamboo;" “ Hanabata-li ” S. 12 to IS ft, high. 

leaves broad, up to 10 in. by 2} in., stems Notched with brown. 

O. Kheedii. Quill Bamboo.” 12-15 ft. high. Leaves broad and long, 

O. Travmcorica. S. India. 15-20 ft. high. Urge handsome broad leaves, 
t Oxyttainthera TKvraitesii. Ceylon and S. India. A large reed 10-12 ft. high. 

with leaves 12 in. long by Mi in. broad; 4.000 to 0.000 It. elevation. 
Thymnokena acarifera. Tropical Asia.-A large bushy spreading reed B-10 ft. 
high, with large broad leaves. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


POT PLANTS: SELECTIONS SUITABLE FOR LOW 
AND MEDIUM ELEVATIONS 
ORCHIDS 

The cultivation of orchids affords one of the most interesting 
and pleasant occupations in the tropics, as elsewhere, ami not a 
few enthusiasts in Ceylon. India, etc., expend a good deal of money 
on importing and growing showy kinds. Orchids may be divided 
into two types, (I) fcrn'shial or ground -orchids, and [}) epiphytes, 
-that is plants which are tmmd growing naturally upon trees or 
rocks. In order to grow orchids successfully, it is essential to 
know to which of these types 111 ry belong, also the elevation and 
conditions of climate under which they grow in their natural state. 
Orchids of a dry region generally fail when removed to a wet 
climate, and vice mat; thus Cattleyas and other South American 
species, which are accustomed to a long dry period, soon deterio- 
rate in the moist climate of the south-west part of Ceylon, especially 
if not protected during the long rainy season. Nevertheless, it is 
well to remember tluit in cultivation, orchids, like other plants, are 
often adaptable to altered conditions, and careful observation of 
the progress of the plants will generally suggest the more benefi- 
cial modifications to adopt in their treatment. Epiphytic orchids 
generally thrive better on trees than in pots, but the former con- 
ditions cannot always be provided, and for various reasons pot- 
ei i It nre is usually the more suited to the amateur grower. Many 
species thrive best when fully exposed to the sun, provided suffi- 
cient moisture is available at the roots ; others, however, grow and 
flower most freely under light shade. 

Potting orchids.— Special kinds of pots with several drainage 
holes and perforated sides are made for growing orchids in. When 
these are not procurable, very useful substitutes may he found in 
well-seasoned joints of large bamboos, these being cat so as to leave 
one of the divisions, the joint being then perforated at the bottom 
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and sides. Another useful style of bainbnn pot for orchids is afford- 
ed by a longitudinal section of the joint, with the comers rounded 
off; thin copper wire should be strung through the margins to hold 
the plant and potting material in position, a layer of coir fibre or 
beaten coconut husk being placed between the material and the 
wires. For epiphytes, a potting mixture consisting of old bark, 
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Hindi employed at Peradeniya tor {irmviii}* epiphytic orchids, and 
is indispensable for lixinj* them on bo;irds, stems of trees, etc.; it is 



UHMHiYXR SSI’ K KATA. 

FLOW KltS CKF.,U1Y-VKI.l.mV CKiH'SI), VEKY FH AGHAST, 


also used in composts for terrestrial ordiids, the other ingredients 
bein>* those mentioned ;tliovc in addition to well-decomposed cow 
manure. 
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MLW 1\ T1IK [IhVIIID IUIISU. I'l'.K'VDKMYA UUHIhNS. 

The following are among (lie most showy and successfully 
grown orchids at Pcradeiiiya. Ceylon. (elevation 1.540 ft., rainfall 
about 80 inches):— 

[Kp. tpiphyk ; Tirr .-•tcmstrial.J 

Sami ami Xalivi Gmutiy, Class. Utsiriplivi Solis. 


Ac rides odor alum. 

India and China 

Kp. 

K(’s set iikd, white, blotched with 
magenta. 

Angrxcum sesqwpedak, Madagascar 


FI's very large, irorv-white, long 
spur. 

Cal tie yd Elu or a do. 

Kiu-uegm 


Kfs bluish-while and magenta. 

C, — Gaskelliana. 

Venem'la 


FTs see lilcd. while anil amrthyst- 
purple. 

C.-Gig«». 

C.— labiata. 

Colombia 

Kra/il 


M's vciy large, rose, crimson 
purple and yellow. 

C.- Mossiae. 

Yciicy.ui'la 


M's large, crimson and rose, 

■Cattleya Skinneri, 

Guatemala 


Kl's ruse-purple, 

C.— Trianae 

Colombia 


FI's purple-crimson, very showy. 

CKysis bractesrcm. 

Pern 


FI's large, creamy -white ; stout 
fleshy stems, 

Coeloyyne asper&ta 

Hi hiiim 

Ten. 

FI's in long drooping racemes, 
cream v vellow, scented. 

C.~- Dayana, 

Hurnco 


Psuedo-bulhs 3-8 in. L. 2-3 ft., fl’s 
creamv vellow. 
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Name and Native Cmwlry 


Cl;tsv 


UtMiritiUvt' Sotci. 


Cymbidium Lowianum. Kurina 

Den drobium Dalhousianuin. Kurina 

D— detisillorum. Iiuliaj 

D.— Farmed. India and Kurina 

P- 6 mb datum. Klll'ina 

D. — Macarlhiae. " W’esak-mal'' Cey. 
D.-nobile India and Kurina 

D.-thy is illor urn . K unin 


D. Wardianum, Assam 

Epiiendrum rarlicans. Mexico 

GraininalopKyllutn speciotum. Malaya 
Laclia. piiTpurat.i. Kraz.il 

Oucidiuin luridutn. West I tidies 

O. -papilio. " Butter I ly nrcliid ' 
Peristeria elata. " Hole (Jliost " 

Orchid. Panama 
Phnui 0 haniai Bcnsonur Mnulniein 

P. -Blumei. Java 

PhaWnwpii s amafc'i li-5 Mulava Jip. 

P. — Schillcfiana. Philippines 

Rmntbera eoccinca. Kurina and 
Cochin China 

R. lmsrhriotiana. Klirili:i 

Saccolabium guttatum. Fox-tail 

Oivhitl. India. Ceylon, etc. 
StnnHopea grand iflnra. Kmador 

S. — tigfina. Mexico 

Vanda ccerulea, North Tiit(i;i 

Assam 

V.— Hockeriana. Malaya' 


V. - Rwburghii. Ceylon S Burma; 
V.— spathnlata, Ceylon & South j 
India 

V. teres. India. Karma, etc. 


V.— - tricolor. . Java 


Kp. FI's large. yellowish green, with a 
crimson blotch. 

.. Steins 3-5 It. long; IPs large, 
tawny-yellow and rose. 

FI's pendulous, ainhei -yellow and 
orange. 

Yellow, tinted with pink. 

FI’s pendulous, rich ora ngc yellmv. 
Stems slender, 2-22 ft.’.H'svosc.-piiiL. 
,. FI's large mid showy, white tipped 
with rose- purple. 

Stems 18 30 in. high : fl's in large 
drooping clusters, white and 
yellow. 

Stems I to 2 ft. ; tt's white, purple 
and yellow. 

.. Stems long, slender, scandeut; IPs. 
terminal, bright orange -scarlet. 
Stems ft to 10 ft. long; fl's ochre 
yellow, hlolched with purple. 

.. Fl's large and showy, rose-white 
and n im son-purple. 

., L. leathery, I 3 it. long: IPs yellow 
blotched with brown. 

Fl's large, li u I tc.rllv -shaped. 

Terr I,. 2-3i it.: IPs scented, waw while, 
globose; centre icscuih'gadove. 
2 ft. high: IPs large, ainethyst- 
purplv 

FPs hull -yellow, mottled with red. 
L. bruadiy oval. (>-15 in. longiHV 
large, white, spotted with red. 

I,. 10-18 in. king. Idol died with 
grey; IPs large, rose-purple. 
Steins 4-7 ft., creeping: ll's in large 
raceme. Mood -red, spotted with 
yellow, \erv showy. 

Height 6-34 in. fl's bright vermilion. 
Fl's white, spotted with anx-lhyst- 
purple; showy. 

Fl's large, fragrant, yellow, shaded 
with orange and crimson. 

Fl's large, scented, hltmd-rcd. 

Spotted with yellow. 

Stems 1-3 ft., ll’s large, handsome, 
light blue. 

Stem and leaves cylindrical ; ll's 
purple magenta and orange- 
yellow. 

Fl's pale buff or grey. 

Stems several H. long; IPs large, 
bright yellow. 

Stems and leaves cylindrical. 3-7 
ft. high; fl's rosc-magcnla and 
orange-yellow. 

FPsvellow, spotted brown, fragrant. 



ORCHIDS 


m 


SELECTED CEYLON INDIGENCES ORCHIDS 
ArKANTSKI) AcCOKIH.Vti TO RKUdONK WhKRK Foi'N'l) 
MOXTAXE ZOXE (.1000 TO 6,000 fr.):— 

[ Tut. -’’k-rrcflnJl ; li|«."*rpipliyli: i S “Sijibalusr]. 


Name. I k-Mriftive liimirk*.. 

Arundina minor (Terr.). FI's pale pink, lip yellow. 

Bulbophyllum elegans (Kp,). FI’s dull purple tinged with green, lip orange. 
■Calanthe purpurea (Terr,). FIs pale purplish -pink. 

C— veratrifolia (Terr.). FT* pure while, lip pale-pink <ji' dull-yellow. 
Clirysojloswri nwculaiuin (lip.). FI's pale green with reddish hi oldies, lip white. 
T.irrWpelalum grand iflorum (lip.). FI's yellmv. veined and spotted with red; lip 
purple : rare. 

Cleisostoma tenerum (lip.). FI's yellow, lip while, with pink wings. 

•Gelogyue nJaratissiina (Kp.). Kl's white, wilh a yellow stain Oil lip ; scented. 
Cymbidiunt ensifolium (Kp.). FI's dull veil me. lined with pink; sweet-scented. 
Deadrobium aureum (lip.). " Primrose orchid." FI's pale yellow, sweet-scented. 
Eria bicoW (Kp,). " Lily of (he Valley Orchid." Kl's pure white, on purple 
red stalks. 

Ipsea { Pachystama) speciosa (Terr.). Daffodil Orchid; "Xaganiarii|iu-iiLv‘ S, 
FI’s bright yellow. Open paluas. 

Phajus bicolor (Tevr.l. Open pastures; ll's purplish orange, or pale orange-yellow. 
Ssecolabium roseum (Kp.! FI’s pale- purple. 

Moist Low-Country (1,000 'to 3.000 Ft.):— 

Acanihophipiium bicolor (Ten .). FI's bright yellow lipped with purplish red. 
Aeridii lincarc (Saccolabium paniculatum) ( Ej\). FI's white, tinged with pale pint;. 

C. ymbidiutn birolnr (Kp.). FI's cream coloured, stained with reddish purple. 

Dendrobium cranainaium " Siulupareiyainal." "Dow. Pigeon Orchid. " (Bp.). 

Often mi Uncuimt stems. FI's pure white. 

D. —Macarthiae " Wesak-mal." (Kp.l. FI's violet- pink, rarely white. Rare; 

moist (uresis helmv 2.000(1, 

l). macfoslachyuiu ( Kp,). FI's pale-green or yellmv, tinged with pink. Up to 
4.01X1 it. 

EulopSia imefoslaehya (Terr.). FI’s purplish gieeu, lip yellmv. 

E. ianguiaea iTerr.l. FI s dull purplish -red. lip pinkish-green. 

E.- virens ( Terr.). Si-e Dry Krgfinj On'hith. 

Phajus luridus l Ten .). Kl’s yellow. striped hmgiludinally with red, lip yellow, 
Endemic, rare. 

Phuliduta irnbricata (Kp.). FI's white, with a pinkish or yellowish tinge, 
fuecolabium oehraccum (Kp.). FI's yellow, with red transverse lines, 

S, Wightianum (Kp.), FI s pale yellow, tinged with red. 

Sarcochilus piildir.il a* (Kp.). FI’s pure white, lip tinged with orange. 

I'ainia bicofnis (Terr.). FI’s pale nlive-gi eeu. stained with purple. 

(IXTKHMKPIATK ZOXK 3,000 TO 3,500 Ft.) 

Aerides cylindricum. (Kp.l. Pi’s creamy while. Foliage like I. til fin. (l,(X)0 to 
4.000 II.). 
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Aiwfdnchilus regal is (Terr. I. “ Wana-raja," .S'. Beautiful velvety brownish leaves, 
with coloured veins. Among leaves in moist shaded forests. 

Cirrhopeialum grandiBorum (Ep.). See 3/on/rtiri’ Zone Orckitls. 

Cntlonia macraslacliya (Kp.|. FI’s yellowish -green, veined with pink, resembling 
an insert. Rare. 

Gwdonim dilatatum (Tcrr.l. FI’s white, lip suffused with yellow and pink. 
Habenaria pterocarpa. {Ten - .). I'l’s white, with the spur green, Endemic. 

Zeuxine regia (Terr.). “ Iru-raja." S. Handsome leaves, with longitudinal while 
veins. Moist forests. 

Dry (or Intekmediatkly-Dry) Kkc.iox:— 

Eulaphia virenj (Terr.). FI's yellowish- green, lip white, with crimson lines. 
Habenaria plantagiaea (Terr ). “ Pigeon Orchid." FI’s large, pure white. 
Saccolabium guttaium (lip.). “ Fox-tail Orchid.” FI’s in hrushlike pendulous 
raceme ; white, dotted with violet-pink, vety handsome. 

Vanda Roxburgh i i (Kp.|. FI's pale, buff or grey, streaked with brown lines, 
Seel lied. 

V, spaihulata (Lip.). FI's bright yellow, in long erect racemes. Showy. 
KERNS 

These i comprise an extensive family of plants, and are espe- 
cially popular on account of the beauty and gracefulness of their 
foliage. Mixed with other plants in the embellishment of verandahs 
and plant-houses, ferns tire always effective, while in floral 
decorations their cut fronds arc often indispensable. Contain' to 
general opinion, ferns, with few exceptions, are not difficult to 
cultivate ; they may easily be grown in pots, boxes, etc., provided 
the proper - conditions of soil, moisture and temperature are 
afforded. By observing the conditions under which the plants 
glow and (loutish in their natural state, an accurate idea may be 
lot tried at their requirements ; it will thus he seen that they are 
usually found luxuriating on humous fibrous soil and limestone rock, 
occupying shady banks or gullies, by the side of streams or wafer 
courses. Therefore, it may be accepted as a general rule that three 
essential conditions in their requirements are shade, moisture and 
perfect drainage at the roof. Though ferns generally are regarded 
as shade -loving plants, a striking: exception is found in the case of 
the “Gold fern,” Ciyinitojfrtmuu' chnvafihyUih which thrives to per- 
fection in Colombo in the full glare of the tropical sun, attaining a 
large size when grown in tubs along paths or drives. Potting 
mixtures for ferns should consist mainly of fibrous loam and leaf- 
mould in equal proportions, to which should he added a small 
proportion of lime nibble or old mortar, and a similar quantity oL 
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line river sand ; broken pieces of porous brick mixed with the soil 
are also a useful ingredient and have a henefieial effect, in main- 
taining propei' aeration of the. soil. No manure should enter the 
potting compost unless it lie in a thoroughly decomposed state. 
Thorough drainage being essential, the pots should be tilled, to 
about a quarter of their depth with crocks. Many of the more 
delicate ferns, such as Adiantmns (Maiden-hair ferns) resent too 
much water overhead, so that their fronds should not be unnecess- 
arily wetted. Ferns are generally easily multiplied by division of 
the roots, and those that produce fertile fronds may he propagated 
by spores. See under Propagation. 

The following are some of the most ornamental ferns suitable 
for cultivation in the tropics. 


KeKXS SITI'KI) FOK THK hOW-COUXTKV : — 


r Acrostichu m jure um. Karting or Km 
fkoku; sea-uws1. 
Adiantum concinmim. " Maiden-hair' 1 
A. — cunealum, [Fern 

A. Farleyeiue. 

A. —Fergusoni. 

*A. -fiipidulur*. 

A. — Pacotlii. 

A, — Pefuvianum. 

A. irapniforme. 

A. -wiegandtii 
Anemia Phyllilidis. 

Aspkmum falcatum, 

*A.— iunulalum. 

*A. -Xidus. " bird's ik-sI “ Fern. 

*A. sylvalicum. 

A. tenor urn. 

*Bledinum occidental*. 

ChftiUnthiu lenuifulia. 

Davallia Fijiensis. 

B D. — puklira. 

D— tenuifolia. 

Dicksoma Haccida 
Didymodila^na IutiuUta. 

Plvxts Kklatku to Kkhxs. Sc 

* A roll plnnat.y (Sr.fi ICilffT Pttltlfs) 

* Lycopodium cernuum. " Badal- 

wanassa." S. 

*L. — Phlegmana. “ M alia -hr day a." S. 

*L. • -Hookeri. " Kudn-hedaya. 1 ' -S'. 

L. squariosum. 

*L. zeylanicum. 

*Marailea quadrifoiia. (See Hit /it 
Selaginclla amtrna. [Plmtis) 


Gif [client s dicliotoma. 

Gymnogramme chrysophy 11a . ( u tl d Fr i'll 
G. — pulchella. Silver Fern 
G. — ichizophylla. 

Lomaria gibba. 

Nephrodium macrophylla. 

*N. -motif.. 

N. dccurrens, 

T N<:pfifolepis cofdiloiia. 

N. davallioides. 

*N. — Duflii. 

*N. exaltata. 

N. tripinnatiEda. 

*Ophioglosanni [Ktndulurn, 

Flatycermm alioorne. " 1C Lie's burn " 

f l<Vni 

“ Polypodium qucrcifoliu m . Haiti- 

kluni." S. 

P. verrucDsutn. 

Pleris aTgyfteu, 

P. erotica alka-liiseata. 

*P,- ensiformis. 
r,- quadriaunta. 

P.- -serrulala. 

TK1) FOK THK LOW-OOI XTKV 

Selaginclla caulescens. 

*S. crasiipcj 
5. grandis. 

?. laevigata. 

S. Martens!! 

S. M , — vafiegala . 

S.uncinata i 

S. -Wildenovii. 
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FOLIAGE POT-PLANTS 


Ferns suited tor Up-country (3,000 to 6.000 Ft.) 


'Adiantum capitlus-veneri*. Maiden- 

A.- -cuneatura, 

A. — Fcrgusoni. 

A.— grarillimum. Kinesl-leaved 

Maiden -hair Kern 

‘Cheilanthus farinosa. 

*Diaealpe aspidioides. 

* Davallia bullata. 

*D. ntajuscula. 

"Lomaria Patersoni and L. Gibba. 

1 Nephrodium Haccida. 

*N— Walkerac. 


Tkkk 

’Alsophila criniia. W cm J y Trce-Kcni 
* A. —glabra. 

*Amphicosmea. See Hiwitrliu. 
Cyathea dealbata, Silver Tree -Kero 


*Angh>pteris eveda. 

*Aspidmm aculealum, 

' f A.-- acomalurn, 

Asplenium bulbiferum. 

*A. — temiifoliuro . 

’Biecbnum orientals. 

^Nephrodium zeylaoica. 
t NephroIepis cordilglia. 

’Osmunda javarica. 

*Po)ypodium rufesccna. 

‘Prtris ineisa. 

P.- Vidoriar. 

Sienoloma ch junsis. Parsley Kern. 


Kerns : — 

*Cyathea Hooken. 
*C.— sinuala. 
Dicksonia antartica. 
i Hemitelia Walkefae. 


OJtiJAMKXTAL FOLIAGE PUT- PLANTS 

Suited also for Shaded Borders up to 2.000 or 3,000 ft. 

[C— CUltirtSs; S-=scvd; IJiv.=<livi>um ; Sic- suckers ; Tie— •UiL'rrsl 


\jmiu iimi X.itivtr LouiiUy. . ... , How 

garden mifiin). Na,uo1 llrdtT ’ • Piwblcd. 


IMfthl ,'u id descriptive nntv>- 


Acalypha godseffiana. New Enphtu hiiuo 

Guinea 

Aechmea lulgens Guiana Hiviiulitum 
A. — mexir.'in i . Mexico 

A - Skinnefi Guatemala 

A. Weilbaclni. Brazil 

Aglaoncma costalum. Perak .Jiwdcvrr 

A.— Hawikii. Philippines 

A. Marantilalium. Malaxa 

A. — pictum. Malaya 

A.— versicolor. 

Allopleetus Lynchii. (inucrnot 

Colombia 

Alocasia Argyrta. Hah? Aividi'itc 

A. cuprea. Borneo 

A. -Johnatoni See 

CyrtiXpt'niiti 
A— Lindeni. Papua 
A - longilobs. Malaya 


C. 2 3 ft. leaves margined 
with white. 

1 "1 SU’,„l.„ 

7, " . with still' sheathing 

:: !i::J 

LJiv. ft in. -i Herbaceous 

C 2 ll. | plants with 

C. or Div. 2 ' lleshU varicg.i- 

I 1 ■ 1 ft. j led or blotched 

I it. / leaves. 

| C l! ft. I,. Inon/.L'-etilouied. 

jTu.orOff -2 (I, I,, with grev bands. 

| sets. 

i .. i 2 It. L. coppery tiicen 


2 II. 

(> 10 ft. I., very large, 
deeply cut lobes. Slcm 
5 hi h fl.. erivl. 


"liuluSeiimis to Cci km. 
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AXTHl'Kll'M WAKdCyrKASTM. 


Xuirn :lih( Xatifr l/minlr). 
l Hurt -Ol niirdi-n iiripin ) 


Xaluwl OriliT. 


Hciptif amldr-miilhe nutn.. 


A. matrorliiza viriegala. 

.liwifnrr 1 >i v. or l 'a ft. L large. broad, blotch- 

Ceylon, civ 

| cri with while. 

A princeps. Malay;- 

.. - 1 ft. 

A. sandefiaiia. 

.. jj ll. Margins ami veins 

Philippine; 

j narked with prominent 

A. — vioiacea. 

; silver bands; sinuate. 

.. j > It. L metallic blue. 

A. zebrina. Manila 

3 it. L. sagittate, dartc- 

Ancectoc.hilm ittaceus 

! green bands 

On'liidi'ih' Tubers ; 5 It. Velvety green leaves. 

"Wana-raja 1 S. Ceylon. 

\ with golden veins. 

Several other species. 
Ananas salivas vafiegaios. 

Unm'UtU (lie Offsets. ■ U ft . L. variegated pinkish- 

Variegated Pine-apple 

! white. 


ftihukH' 
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Vault anrl XaltveOxmtry. j 
[Ilort.=!)f Harden nrteml. { 


Anihurium indreinum. 

Colombia 
A. -bojoitnsc. Colombia 
A. -cfasiiaervhim. 

A. — rristallinuin. [’err 

A. — digitatum. I'trr 

A. — Fitzeri. 

A. -Harrisn. Brazil 

A.--iongifolwra. Brazil 

A - ifiacrilobiun. Horl 

A. -panduiif >)ium Brazil | 


Xalural Order. | P| JJj* le(1 | 

Art)itlfu( |c. or 0 ;T 

i s;ls ' i 
i ;; 


i 

! 


Heigtit amt desrvlptirv note. 

3— 5 ft. Large, sal in v, vcrv 
handsome leaves. 

2 it. 1*. curiously 3 -lobecl. 

3 -4 ft 1/. radical, ohovate. 

upright. 

2 -3 it. L, large. fwliilc 
sitverv veins. 

2 -3 ft,' 

L. large. 4 to 5 ft. itnij;. simi- 
lar ti> A. \varoci|ucammi. 

2 ft. 

•Ufl. 

1.1 ft . 

L. 5 -8 ft. long by ft— K in. 

]3 (t. L. radially digitate. 

' 2i ft. long, L- I arrowed 
’ transversely. 

; leaves 2 3 i'l. long. 

;.l 4fl.\ .... 

j (Jim'k-grim mg 

1^ ^ “ [plants with haud- 

^ , " [ some deeply <nl 

; " J leaves. 

I — li ft. Smalt bamboo- 
like plant with drooping 
foliage. 

1 tt. L. round variegated 

1 j ft. Large variegated 

radical, erect leaves, 

1 2 fl. T,. spotted white. 

■ I ft. L. peltate, 

1-2 ft, L. velvety, wills 
pale spots, 

13 It. 

3 ft. I,, hrnnzy purple. 

2 It 1/. deep bronzy purple. 
1J— 2 ft. L. deep bronzy 

purple. 

•1 it. L. heautifullv marked. 

12—3 ft. L. spot led grey. 

' |.j -2 ft, L. tonienluse. 


'.fj— Iftitt. Beautiful shade- 
j loving plauts.vvilh deli- 
cate velvety leaves. 

1 ft. 

2 -3 ftA Epiphvtic plants 

I with long convol- 
I2 ft. >ute leaves; purple 
lor bronze blotcli- 
1} ft. / cd with grev. 


A,— radial um. Menu 

A. • Vehchii. 

Cukonhi; 

A. - Wafocqueanum. 

Colombia 
Aralia BalFourii. Honj 
A -dqjnnlissima. I’olvuesii 
A. -Skifolia. 

A. -triloba. 

A. -VeitcKii. Xi-11- Cali'disiu ! 

Ariuidinacea soberecta. | iitiimiliati' 

Awrum geophyllum. Chin: | Arisfolochiinx'tii ] 

Aspidistra ltirida varicgalo. 

B'goma albo-pieta. lft'ilzi [ Im'iJjihouVIc 

B. -goguensis. SnilUilr. 

B. grandis. 

B, -Hiageiaa. Brazi 

R, • -Heracleifnlia Mcxiri 

B -metafiles. Metric* 

B purpurea j 

B. -President de Bourenilles ! 

Hurt’ 

B. -rex. 

Niinu-rniis varieties f 

B scepirum. Brazil) 

R. -tomentoja. Brazil! 

See Fhwcring PU 1 ttfi [ 

/iir /’lid 

Bertoloni* marmofala. Ilrazill .Vi'/usfi'iihn'ivir 


R. -supeAa. Madagascar 
Bilbergia rosea, Trop. 

America 

B.- -sander iana. Brazil) 

B.~ spedoxa 
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Bow e ilia specLabilis. Cvctlticac 

Queensland 

CaUdium. See Bulbous 
riiitl TuIh'ivhs Plunk 

*Calathea arrecta. Kucador Stiiaiuhuae 

C. grandifolia, Brazil „ 

C. - Leitzu, Brawl „ 

C. — Lindcniana. Peril 

C.— sanderiana. Brazil 

C,~ Makoyana. Trop. 

C.— medco-picta. Brazil „ 

C. • Veitchii Bolivia 


C, -zebriiun ” Zebra ., 

Planl.” Brazil 

Caraguata andreana. Wnunr/Mivuti’ 

Colombia 
C. -musaica. Colombia 
C. -Zahuii. Chirupii 
Curludnvica palmata, CytUlilthdftW 

Panama-hat Plant! 

C.— Plumerii. S. America 
Centradcnia roiea. Mexico .WiIsAhmiRYiIi' 
Chamaera.nl hemum argen- JrnirrtniVrtr 

teum. New Britain 
C. pirium. Brazil 

Clinogyne grandiv. Malaya Hdfaiiiincac 
Conocephalus suaveolens. 1 T rtieaaM 

Malaya 

Cordyline australis. Lilitucth' 

New Zealand 
C. -mdivisa. New Zealand 
C. Herminalii. Numerous j 
varidiesj 

Cuslus afer. Siena Leone | S<H<wii)h\w 
C -elegans. Costa Riea| 

C igneus. See Flmettiug. 

Plunk fur IV/.v 
C. mosaic us. 

Trop. Amirim: 

C. -pielus. Mexico! 

Crypianthus Beockeri. Brazil fJrn/iii’/jriivnr 
C. -lebrinus. Brazil 

C. — zonatus. Brazil 

Curculigo recurvala. 3 marvUitkiw 

Trop. Asia 


Su. or S 2 — 3 II. Large, bipinnnlc, 
fern-like leaves. 


Div. ' 3 ft. L. velvety bronze. 

., 1 2 ft. L. large, round. 

I J ft Erect habit; 1. small. 
;2— 3 It. I., beautifully mark- 
i ed on both sides, 
j 1 It. L. lined with pink. 

., i j ft. L. with curious romi- 
j tied blotches. 

15 fL 

I 2—3 ft. L. blotched, purple 
I beneath. 

„ * L ft. L. vatiegaied, purple, 

i bene a 111, 

.. '2-3 ft. L velvety, banded 

■ dark ami light green. 

Su. &div.2 fi. \ „ „ , . 

! Stiff convolute 

i f( . > leaves, prettilv 
M i | ) marked. 

! Su. or S j-f- (ifl.\ 

! | 1 Palm like stem- 

i [ less plants. 

M-hft.i 

C or div. I fl. Pinkish leaves. 

C • 1 1- -2 ft. L, variegated. 

.. 'lift. 

Div. 1 3-4 ft. 

: C i 4 — 6 ft. 

Su. or C. ; 10 It. S Palm-like plants ; 

jl. green, crimson 
i 10 ft. » or purple. 

.. jS— 8 fl. iL. purple and 

I crimson. 

Div. j.V — 4 ft. FI's white. 

• 2 It. I, velvety with dark 
i hands. 


„ • I J— 2 ft. L. small, narrow. 

[ margined with grey. 

1 4 — fi fi. L. sallny green, 
| glaucous beneath. 

Su IS in. I.. stiff, in rosette, 

’ .. Itfiti. Transverse bands of 

dark green. 

.. 6—8 in. 

Div. or Si 3 ft. Palm-like plant. 
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AXTHi KU '.I L'Kisr.Ai.LiM'M. Silver- leaved Anthitrinm. 


N’anif and Xaiirc Crmutry. v « i 

(Huit-OrfeirdCMiwi,]. ^tnral Order. 

H<IW 

Prupagatnt 

TIciliht anti descriptive notes. 

C. — remrvaia variegata. Amuryllulfiu 

Div. nr S 

3 ft. Variegated form ol 

Curmeria. Sec 


a hove. 

Haimihuitiin. 



Cycas cironalis. “Madu' S. C'j't'iirffifi'rti' 

Offsets or 

3—12 ft. Palm-like plants 

Ceylon and India 

S 

with large feathery leaves. 

C. — revolula. China „ 


3 -1ft. 

Cyclanibus crijlatuj, Cyclnill!lii(('tii' 

Div. 

5 6 ft. Large radical 

Colombia 


leaves. 

Cyperu! ahernifolius. Cvp<'r<imii 

" Umbrella Plant." 

Madagascar 

C.-- aliemifoliu) varif gatui. 


3— 4 ft. "j g u j c ( £ .g row j 1 ijr 
plants; feat hen 

.2 2|fJ icavcs ‘ 

Hort: 




S.— Sinhalese 


FOLIAGE POr-PUXTS 


C. -papyrus. I’itpyriis | L'yfvra «tif 

Grass, Palestine. etc. 

Cyrlojperma Johnstonii, 

Solomon Islands! 

Diclioriwndra mosaica. Pel'lij CiHIIUIctilliUYi 

D. --undata. Pcruj 

D. -thyrsiflora, Brazil 


llcitilit ;i»tl ifowioliu- 


D, vittata. 


Hurt 


.1 n >/</<< i 


Dicflenbucliia Bownunm. 

Brazil 

D. eburnea. Brazil 

D. Jcnmani Bril, liiiiiuia 
D. Laopoldii. S. America 
D.- magmfica. Venezuela 
D, — Memori.i-Cnrtii Hull 

D. — picta. Brazil 

D. — splendent Colombia 

Dofttenia argent a ta. Brazil I r//iw»w 


Dracaena Godseffiana. 

W. Imp. Afiini 
D.— Goldieana, 

D. Snnderiana. 

\\\ Tmp. Ah ica 
D.-- -Victoria. 

\Y. Prop. Africa 


1 6— 8 (I, litipiires much 
moisture, and thrives 
best in a sw amp. 
j-l-X H. L. large. urmw- 
1 s] i;i] ied, veined with rosy 
i red. stalks mottled, spiny 
rC|f> in, I,, with mosaic -like 
white lines. 

fi in. L. inicUilaled. striperl 
with grey. 

See FhwriuR far 

/’(l Is. 

ft in. I,. inirplisli green 
grey stripes. 

Su 2 3 . Dumlvcuito. 

Handsome qnick- 
grmving fleshy 
1 herbaceous 
' pkuils. with 
leaves variously 
blotched or 
variegated. 


Div 


/./// rit 


Dtucontiuni (Godwima l. 

See Ualbtins tint! ’Jnh- 
fw Hauls. 

E la lust mn a lm eclat urn majus. 

Epiacia cupreata. Mieamgua 
E, (Centroscilenia) 

lesselUu. Peru 
Efanlhemum airopurpureum. 

Polynesia 

E. — el dorado. Polynesia. 

E. -tricolor. 

E versicolor 

Fittania argy rone era. Pent 

F. gigantea, Euvador 
F,— verrehalfehii, Brazil 
Gara cilia Fefguwxiii var 

lastigkita.l 
Gymooitachyum zeylankum. 

Ceylon 


f ‘rliriHoit 

(ItSUI'l'iUi'iU' 


ft. L. with central silvery 
band. 

Stein -I — 4 ft. Shrub with vane- 
r S gated leaves. 

fi it. L. with yellow hands. 
„ l— 1} fl. L. slender, streak- 
ed with white. 

,. 2 - 4- ft. L. broad, recurved, 

while with green stripe 
in centre. 


I ft. Herb, with leaves 
much cub 

li fl. 1 Bronze-coloured 
U ft, J leaves. 


I Shrubs with variegated 
■. and coloured leaves 
j 4—8 ft. high, 

f> in, L. while- veined, 
li ft. |L. oval, purplish 
Sin.) with pink veins. 

; 1 ‘ ft, ; graceful, s 1 e n d e r 
. bushy gratia. 

R in. L. oval, pink veins. 

i 
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FOLIAGE POT-PUNTS 


if. and Native Country, 
it.— Of fcmleu origin]. 


Helicoma aurvo-sirUia 

New Britain! 
U. illwtri* Unit, 


H, wectabilis. 

Trap. America' 

Hoffmannia discolor. Mexico] ffrlfv'rta'i 
H. — (Higgiiuia) 

Ghiejbreghtii. -Mexico! 

Hoffmannia (Higginsia) 1 
rcfalgenj. S. Amerirai 
Horaatomena picturata. I A roi/!rt\ 

Colombia! 

H. — rubewens. India ; 

H. — Wallisi. Colombia: 
jacaranii lil ici folia. Panama] Riftiouiiu 


Malania imperial) s 
M.— insignia 
M.—makoyana 
M.— Mawangeanum 

M.— pida 
M.— polita 
M. - s nspreana. 

M.~ ligrina | 

Ncphihvtis picturata. ('-onfto. 


H«r 


SorC 


Kaemperia Gilbertii. Burma: SiHumiilCiti • Wiv. 

KaUftchot flimmea. j Cr<rx.vu//uV(it' i C 

“ Life Mailt.” Somaliland I 

Karatas fulgent. Bni7.il! B/iiniiJ/invdt' i Offset! 
K.— Innocenlii siriata. Horl. „ .. 

K. spedabil*. Brazil. 

Ledeabergia roseo-aenea. ’ fVi.vfi’/iUTrltiW C 

Central America. 

Leca amabilis var. splendent.; Aiupdith'tiC <« 


Ludovia crenilolia. Brazil' Cyc/irij/fuiccrtc 
Marrnzamia Fraseri. Cwatlnic 

Aiis1riK:i: 

M.— Moorei 


Offsets 

orS. 


tlciftht and descriptive notes. 


4 — 0 ft. Plantain dike 

plilllts. 

I 6 ft. L. with yellow 
veins. 

4—6 ft. L. large, bronze. 

i ft. L. bronze, satiny green 

I I 2f*1. loaves vnricjjatrd. 
tender, lanceolate. 

I- -2 ft. L. deep bronze 


2 ~6 ft. Ornamental fern- 
! like foliage 
U ft. Leaves banded wilb 
! while 

! l ft. L. succulent, deeply 
i cut 

! i it, j Sheathing leaves, 
i 1 ft, j- growing in the form 
II ft . j of a bird's ncsl 
1 - 2 fl. L. copter 'v-greeii. 
I violet underneath 
j 3 — 4 ft. L. bronzy-green, 
I white central baud 
!3~4 it. Palm-like plant 
j 3 5 fl.^ <;r:ict , fu | fen( . 
J j - ^ ij like plants 

tl ^ Stemless plants 


Ophiopogon intermedium, | Htuiiioitoi'iiaw 
Ceylon, India, etc.! 

0.— japunicut Japan] „ 

O. — japonicus vafiegalus 

lap!,, 

Oxalis bupleurifolia. Brazil GcrawiacMC 
Pans* crispum. Brazil) Arahttivuc 

P. — elegans. Australia 

P —mull i Odum. 

PanJaims Sandefi. 


Pamhmaaac Offsets 


t fl. 


I with lari,-, 
beautifully 

V iiuiikcil k",i\ 

these close up 
towards the 
J centre at night 


14 ft. 
i ft, 

I J ft. L. large, Irnirlsouidy 
marked with dark satiny 
hands 
I ft. 


Grass-like leaves ; 
specially suited for 
shaded situations 


1— H ft, Lcaf-like petioles 

2— 3 ft, L. pinnate 

2— 3 fl. L. pinnate 
1 ft. L. like parsley 

3- 6 It. Handsome varie- 
gated leaves 
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Pandanus Veitchii- Polyiic-j PumfiriMiYirr Offsets i 2—3 ft. like P. sanderi, 
siaj ! but less hardy. 

Panicum plicatum. Trop. Gi'H/u/i/i’iii: Div. i 2 ft. A grass with long 

Asia. &c.i | furrowed broad leaves. 

Fandanophyllum (Mapania); tyfu'i'tWM \ ,. 1 Grass-like plant 

Wendlandli! j I 

Pellusanthes Teta. India. 1 HtteiiuuUmuau' I Div. 1 1 ft. Stemless;l. plicate 

1 nr S 

Pellionia daweaeana. I'rUeavrae. j C 5 -I It. \ Creeper 

Cochin China. j [ 1.. variegated. 

P,— pulchra. Cochin China. .. I ,, 5 ft- ) oval, Beshv. 

Pcpcrwnia argyreia. Pipawcuc j Div. 1 ft. \ 

S. America ; or C 1 Succulent 

P.— Praieri. „ ., ' { 10 in. > variegated. 


P .—magniEca. Hort 

P.—Saundersii. Brazil .. 

Phalafis arundinacea (iramimw 

variegatuv 

Philodendron ardrcanani. Jrii/i/iw 
Colombia 

P. ■ -gloritwam. 


P.-Mamei. Kucador 

P. Selloum. Hraa.il 
Phry ilium variegatum. iii/iiuic 

Variegated A mum Kit 
Phvllanlliui mvoius. EllfrhorbiitCCtW 

Polvilcsi.l 

Phyllotieniun) (Xanthosoma) .JtVJifrW 
Lindeni. Colombia 
Polhos. Sec t)riini)in//ir/ 

Qi ailii' rs far Pols. 

Rhceo discolor. Central Ci'iuwi'/hmciw 
America 

Ruvllia culoraia. Moluccas AcaaUuKfiit 
Sansevieria cylindrica. Unt’nwtloi'aftfW 
Trop. Atria 
S. — guineensis. Trap. Africa 
S. — leylanica. Ceylon. 

India, etc- 

Schumatoglotlis decora .JiWrfiW 

I lorn co 

S. neoguineensis. 

New Guinea 
"S. |*eta. Java 

S. siam ends. Siam 

Sriiizocasia ( Alocasia) Poflei. 

New Guinea. 

Sungeria paradosa. Natali Cwtidon: 


„ I ft. I oval leaves 

„ 10 in. ' 

.. 10 in. See ffiwifows <w<i 

drosses 

C 3-5 ft. Large beautiful 

velvdv leaves 

.. 2— 3 ft. J.. large, cordate, 

white veins and pink 
margins. 

1 2-3 'ft. L. vmiegaled, 

; large, cordate 
12—3 ft. L. handsomely cut 
Div. (2 ft. L. handsomely varie- 
or Tn. i gated 
C j 2 ft. D. mottled with while 

Div. ;!££•■ L. large, handsome, 
jsagittate. with white veins 

C 1 ft. Leaves will i purple 
edges, also underneath 
„ ; i ft. L copper-coloured 

Div. or 13 -4 it. L. cylindrical, 
leaf-C ' erect 

.. :3 ft,') L. flat, sword- 

.. :3 ft. ] shaped, 

Div. ! J ft. 1* lanceolate, hand- 
! somely variegated, 
l ft. I,, large, ■ vat, itluteli- 
I cd with grey. 

J I ft. L, dark-green, 2 grey 
j hands. 

„ j 1 ft. L. lanceolate, spotted 
I grey. 

i 5 — 8 ft. L, large, pirmati- 
j fid, sagittate, 

Offsets [3 ft. Handsome fem-like 
plant. 



m 


t' LOWERING 1 W-HAXTS 


Xante amt Native Cmmlir. 
I Hurt. -0< ilunivn origin 3 . 


X:UHWt Urdtr. ] IkmM ami lIl-m rirliw miles. 


Stenandnum Lindeni. Brazil . UilullltWiiW 
Stendnera rolocaM&efolia. .IlWrk'iir Div. 

Martaban 
S.- discolor. India 


StrobilaniW dyerianu*. . I < , mlhm . u, l’ 

Burma 

Syngoniiimpndophylittmalto- .Iiviiftwr |)iv. 

lineatum. 

Tidandsia puleheli*. Brazil /'/iw/iiiiVrii' Oftscls 

r. — tpkwlem. Guiana 


Tradeicatitia fuscata. Brazil ( 01 11 nu I iintu vie 
T.- region? . Hurt ., 


Zamimailrav Ijjddigosu . I W/t'iir Div. 

’(Top. Africa 

Zebrina pendulti. Mexico li'i/iWiftiMtVii. C 


Zeuxine regia. " liu-iaja” ! v Oi\iiiiloi, Tuber* 

Ceylon 

Zingiber D’arceyi. S\ iUntiiiu',w 

"Variegated Ginger' 


1 ft. Variegated leaves. 

2 ft. fxjiivts peltate, oval 

2 ft. L. peltate, blotched 
with purple beneath 

I 2 ft. Crimson velvety 
leaves: icv|uircs shade 

8 in. Leaves pinnate, varie- 
gated. 

I it. Epiphytes; urnainciv 
lal- rnk mre d leaves. 

I ft. L with transverse 
violet hands. 

5 ft. L. eli it lied with dark 
red hairs. 

1 ft. L. i mil l led white with 
violet centre. 

Bin mile leaves. 2 .ift.iony 

Small herbaceous creeper 
with ornamental vane 
yute'il foliage. 

5 ft. 1 a dark green. with 
white line down centre 

2 ft. L. radical, variegated. 


FLOWERING POT-I’LAXTS 
SriT.uti.K Km Shadhi) Smwrioxs n> to 2,000 ok .UKK) Ft. 

[V - iiulinisv S. vteilv tilv '(livWnii; Sn. sikkris]. 


Xanii’ and Native Cnuir.rv 
! Hurt. -<li Kardi-n i.rljrfn . 


.Xalnr.il Chile, . i V, *' m 1 * d ‘ 


Acilyptu janderiaiia. I’apua /C rv /*(/«■ fV>; a« vv ;»• 

Achiraenes. See liitlhoiiStiud 
Tnbtnuts VUtnk 
/Echmea lulgens. Guiana * 

/E. - pamculigera. ■£ ) 

_ W. Indies ■ JinwWwiVrfi' 
E, sperlabilis. ‘jr I 

Guattin.il, i - ; 

/Escliy nan thus Hildebrandii. tiiSHri'iftlW 
Burma 

Auiydrium huraiW. Burned J runhw 
Anthurium Archduke 

Joseph. Hurt 
A.— Carneum. Hort 

A.-chelseieme. Hurt 
A.— desmetiamira Hurt 


C 4-5 ft. FI's in lung crim- 
son pent la ul tails. 


2i ft Deep rich red. 

■ 1 2 ft. Kosc-voluiired. 

Ullsels 


C J ft, Scarlet. tipped witln 
black. 

Die. { ft. Wliile. 

Off-els or 2 ft. Bl ight ruse. 

S ; 

Light rose colour, 

U II. Crimson. 

2 ft. Carmine -scarlet. 


S; Sinliale. 



FI.OU’ERIXG POT-PUMS 


M 


(Hiirl.^tM ^inkii <h i&v). 


.\,ifurj[ Ihdcr. 


| How 
i Pi opijtilcd. 


Height. Colour (4 Wlmviis, etc. 


A.--Ierrierense. Hurt Aroiiluw 

A. icheneriaiwm, 

Guatemala 
Numerous varieties and 
liybrifls 

Apbelandra nitens. .I<'r/l(//lilu , ((<' 

Columbia 

CenWopogon lucyanus. i'tiinftiUiiUicitw 

Holt 

ClciodenJron micro siphon. I crhi'Kiiti'iir 
Zanzibar 

Cochlioitema jacobianura (.'iiinnuiiiiiHi'iii' 

Kni'aclor 

Owtuj igneus. Brazil SriUutiiihW 

Cyanotis barbata. Nepal Cinnwr/jMiinw 

C. - -kewensis. Yravaiu ore 
Dalcchampia roszliana. ftn/'biirb/rtir<ii' 

Mexico 

Dicborisandra ihyrsiRora. (.iMJIWi’/j i/./r vrfi’ 
Brazil 

Euadtria eminens. Lii^uith'iK 

\Y Trnp. Africa 

GnfErua hvacinilnna Brazil .1 DMI'W/jWi’iIC 
Impatiens flaccida var. (nTWii/iiirdc 

Cation 

l -tnirabilis. Malaya 
1. re pens. "Gal- denial a" 

Ceylon 

I — tnltani. Zanzibar 
lsoloma. See lialbais trini 
Tiibmm Pi. ink 

Kafalas lnnoMnlii. Brazil Brnwr/w. <w 
K. — spcclaLili: 

Musa rocrinea, " Flowering Sfil.tmiih'iU 
Banana." China 
Nematanthus longipes, Brazil lirswriiiTirz 
Pitcairn r.a alia. \V. Indies Bwitti'IUkCtlt' 


Ollsets 
ov S 


|J it. Bright-red. 

!l ti. Spat lie large, sv.uk-l. 
I nr a ims. >u. etc. 
i Spadix spiral 


I j il. Ta-aics -billing. dirt 
green ; Il s -carlel. 
tl it. (Vims. ni. iiihnbr. 


i 2 .* ft. Snow-white. 

Die ! I J it. FI's ia large head, 
i Fine and pint. 

12 it. Bright orange ; 

| leaves pmple beneath. 

I Jiv. or C 1 5 il. Bine. 

!?. il. Pink. 

(J | j -.1 it I'ink and u-IMv. 

!a It. Bright -bine 

jUH. latvgi'. pale-velluvv 
. flowers 

Dir j I ft. Beautiful him-, clustrd. 
C, or 's |l ft. While 


C 2 .1 it. Yellow 

Stems creeping Fl'< bright 
veil n w 

C. or S I h. Srarlel 


OlYsds I <t- Bl ight orange-red 
1 it. Red and linlcl-hlue 
Sk. .* 5 ft. Spill tics bright ml 

C 2 fir Scarlet 
tiiv. tn 3 ft. Red: huiglniw>prays. 


P. rcerulea. Cliili. 

P- coral linn. Colombia 
P.~ muscosa Brazil 

Saintpaulia ionanlhn 

"African Violet,” 
Central Africa 
Sceulellaiia mociniana 

Mexico 

S. — violacea. Ceylon, etc. 

Siphacampylus elegans. 

New Grenada 
S. — tovariensis. Venezuela 
Spathipbyllum car.diduni 

Columbia 


So. 

(iVsniTiurnf l I a- ii-C 
j nr tire. 

i. i [hi al iic S or div 

t'liwf'irwn/ittYiir • C 
Jr<»iiiin< Div. 


j il. Blue 
,2 li. Ciiins m 
. | it. Red 

|i ft. Beailtil'i/1 violet blue 
diners: I. hairy, round 
or heart-s' aped, ilesliv. 
tj, ft. Sear let, 

1 it. Violet -purple. 

2 ll. Bright red, 

:2 it. Scarlet, 
i 1 it. White, seen led. 



m 


CUMBERS 


Xante and Satire Cmuitfy. 
t Hnrt-*=i)i garden umiin]. 

S — cannseloliuni. 

Trop. America 
S. — Patnii. Ci ilonibia 

Spitonema ffagran*. Mexico 
Strelitzia augusld. ” P.il'd of 
Paradise" Flower: 
S. Africa 

S. — ftgina. S. Africa 
Tact* criilata, Trap. Asia 
Til lands la Lindern. Peru 

T. nitida. Jamaica 
T. pule Wa. 

T rop. America 
T. ~-( V f recatvifolia 

T.— Roedii. Peru 



PrwafetKl. HriShl. Colour <rf Flows, tic. 

Div. I ft. White. 

I ft. White. 

S & Div. I ft. While; spiral stamens. 
Su.orDiv. 6-10 ft. White, crimuon 
ami purple. 

i .1— 5 ft. Orange and purple. 
Div. jJ ft. Brownish-purple. 

Div. & $u.j 1 -5 ft. YioU t. hrads rosy. 

!2 ft. Blue*. 1 . convolute. 

.. 1 1 ft. Pink. 

jl ft. UUie. hrads rosy- 
I purple, 
j li ft. Rosy. 


ORNAMENTAL CLIMBERS ADAITKI) FOR 
GROWING IX POTS 
Suitable for Low Elevations. 

tC.-'LUl Hints : S.=sctd ; Tu.^luhrrs : Dll.- diiisiiHiL 

««!<:.. PrnSwed.! 

| " ” 

Antigonon lcptopus Mexico PolygMaCMt SurC Beautiful bright- pink ll’s. 

A,— leptopur albiWora. „ ,, White tkiwcrs. 

Arisioloch is elegans. Brazil .1 ri.dof uditrimif.' .. ; FI’s saucer '.shaped , 

1 curiously marked. 

Asparagus plumose. Liliita oc S or Tu. j Handsome delicate foliage 

' 'Asparagus Fern " S. Afr. 1 

A— Sptengeri. Natal .. .. .Coarser foliage, i, larger, 

Cism discolor. Bengal AmptlidtM C , Young I. velvety-purple, 

Didiofisandfa thyrsiilofa. Com weft tinmir C or Div. jKeautilul deep -blue il's. 

Brawl ; 

Dioscorea argyrea. Cold m Ilia Jhtistvirui tw Vu, Lu ge variegated leaves 
D— multicolor. Trop. 

America 

Gloriosa supprba. Trop. Ijliaceae .. FI's large, beautiful 

Asia and Africa orange- red. 

Hoya carnosa. Asdtphideiii' C FI s in dusters, wax-like: 

" Wax Flower." Trop. Asia also a variegated variety 

Maneiha bicolor. Brazil Huhiaum .Small twiner. Ffs scarlet 

j and vellow. 

Maresravi a paradox*. Hort „ : Large handsome flat 

: leaves, close! v adhering 
| hi walls. 

Paullinia thalictrifolia. Supiiuitiu'tic ,. Small twiner ; leaves very 

8. America like Adiaiitnm. 

Philodendron squamiferuin, Ariiiilnw „ L. lolital. petioles w i 1 h 

fleshy pinkish spines. 
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Name and Native Country. 

[Hort.=0f garden | 

Natural Order, j 

How j 
Propagated,] 

Remark:, 

Philodendron carderi, Hnrt 

ilrorrlfrir' 

c 

i L. Delicate satiny-green, 




j with dark bands. 

Pot h os argenteur, Borneo 



| Silvery leaves. 

P.— reticulata. 



L. heart-shaped, spotted 




paie green. 

Smiixx argyrea. Bolivia 

j Liiiauw. 

Uiv. 

h. blotched with white 

Siephanoti* lloribunda. 

1 Asclepiadwe 

c 

PTs tubular, waxy-white, 
scented. 


SELECTED ORNAMENTAL PLANTS OK SHRUBS 
INDIGENOUS TO CEYLON. 

(For Palms, Orchids and Ferns, see under their respective heads). 

S.— Shrub. A.= Annual. 11. 1’. ‘H<rbace«us Ptrcuuiaf. T.^Vrce. 0."'UHnbw. Cr. -'Creeper. 
W. O.^Woolr CUnbcr. 

Kami*. ■ Natural Order. I See above. _ Newark*. 


Abut ilen atiaticum. | Ahifwcrvif i S 2 — 4 ft.; Il’s yellow. 

" Ancxla.” (L.c.l 

Aocliynanthu* aeylanica. j (ii'Surnircrtt! j P Cr. 2 — 2i ft. ;fl's orange-yellow 

(O.C.) ; 

Alocasia macrorhiza varieg&ta; A roidtiii IIP 3—4 It,; very large varie- 

gated hastate leaves. 

Alpinia nutans vnr. seritea. ! Seitamiutm H P 5—6 ft, l^rge leaves ; fl’s 

* Kankiriya.' 1 (L.e.) pinkish white. 

Alyxia wylamca. (L c.) /IfwyJiticiw i s 3—5 ft.; IPs pale yellow. 
Anorphopalluscampamilatns. . Iro/i/cric H P Tuberous ; very huge 

“ Kidaraii," (L.c.) leaves and ft’s; fl. foetid 

Aneilema giganleum. (L.C.)’ Connuri/Mrtu'rti' H P 3 ft.; fl'sjwlc blue. 

Anactochihu regalis, OrchiJdU' ‘ HP Ground cireliid; beautifully 

“ Wanaraja “ marked leaves, Moist 

(Moist region; i.e.) • shaded places. 

Ardiiia nutsionis. (L.c.) Hyrsith'iW $ 6— 8 it; fl’s iu clusters, pale 

pink. 

Barleria involucraia. lP.e.1 Jnin/Diit'iw : 8 : 3—4 ft.; Il’s brilliant purple- 

, blue. 

B.— mysoremii. “ Katu- S 3 ft.; ft's bright violet-blue, 

iiclu.” { Drv region! 

B. Priomiis. ” Katu- , S 2-3 ft.; U s bright pale 

k;uamhi" (Dry region) : , orange-yellow. 

Herberts amtata. (V'.c.) Herberidnt ■ S 5— 6 ft. ft’s bright yellow. 

BurmannU disticha, ilM rflldJi if Mir, rt j H P 1—1 ( ft. fl’s. bright hide. 

“Ma -di yu-ja wala . " (L.e. ) • 

Calaphanes Nagrtiana. AftiuttuKtac i S ' 3 tt.; fl"s pale hlue- 

(Diy region) ' 

Cappatis zevlinica, S 6 — 8 ft. lleautiful pink and 

(Dry region) > white fl’s. 


U.-Liwomulrv dencrally. tU-.~ [Tp-cotuilry. Li-,---lntwm«lixte elevation. 
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Sam U'. I \:itnr:it Order. 


Casiia aunculala, Li'glrtM/WiKiti' 

"Kanawara." (Dry region ) 

Cassia occidental*. 

"Pem-tora, Il’.C.l 

Chirila Moonii. (Lt.l inmamntc 

Clerodendron serratum, I Vr/iftfiit'iw 

“ Ki'ii-lieiiilii.” (!..r! 

Cl iioria ternalea. Ij£uiui)it>itu' 

" Nil •kiiliLfodu." iL.e.); 

Costu* jpeciosus. | Siihiuirmw 

• TebiT a-c.l! 

Crnssandra unduladolra. . U iUifhitu'tli' 

ff-c.) 

Crotolafta Walken. (I .c.i /.I'.CiffWifhVirir 

Curculigo recurma. .tuhirvUithw 

• " iLx.i 

Cyanoln ohtusa. I..r. ( t<i>imt liiith r<w 

Cvcai circinalis. (Vit/ifiW 

“Undo" (La.) 

Cvnnglossnm micranlhus /'«>iiPg/r/<<rr 

ir.c.i 

Cypliosligma pulditsllum. Satamiucuf 

Datura fattuoia. Sdinrinviij' 

Altana" C.c. 

Dedalacanihus montanus. . Jt'afVf//ri/rVrrr' 

il.r.l 

Diunella cnsifolia. (L.ca /./V/nuwr 


Didvmocarpus leylanicus l.Vxircninw 

r.t. 

Ferns, See Ceylon Kerns 
F.xarum mactanlhum. (n'Hliiniuo'iW 

H'.e. < nieu pntnas) 

Filicium decipiens linrsmtud? 

• Pr. him bia." (Lc.i 

Gloriosa mperba l.ilitncae 

" Niyangalla ” iLa-.j 

Glossorarya scandens. 1 t'l'lu'idh't'iu' 

lDr>- region) 

Gymnnstacliyuru zKvlamcum AitllltlUll'i'iW 

(la.) 

Hedyotis Lawjoni*. (Ft ) Ruhj<ur<u' 

Hibiscus angulosus vaf grandi .l/n/tMiYm' 

Horus (l’.c-l 

Hurnbnldtia laurilolia. /.I'gHiH/'rMW 

" Gal-kiuanda." (Lc.) 

Hypericum myiorense. (I .e l Hypt'riniii'ih' 

Impatims acaulis. d’.c.) CiTrlWirltfur 

].— cuspidal* bipartita. d'.C.) 


S j4 ft it.: IPs bright yellow. 

S ! 3 - + ft.: IPs bright orange 
I yellow, 

j S :2 a it. Large mauve-violet 
| fl's; mi rocks. 

S |4 — S it. ; li st purplish hint. 

! A. Cl. j8 HI it. ; li's bright blue. 

H. P. '4 5 it.; Il"s white and yel- 
i low ; showy leaves, 

S \2 ft. : tl‘s salmon-yellow. 

S 4 to o if. ; IPs st-- iated 

yellow. 

II. P. 2 a it. Luge palm like 

leaves. 

II. P. 1 1 if.: fl's violet-blue. 

V ! 10 15 it. Palm-like fea 
tilery leaves, 

H. P. |2 4 it. : IPs deep blue. 

H. P. Hi -10 in.; IPs bright pale 
' pink. 

A : 2 5 it, ; IPs large, white. 

S '2 .1 ft. ; IPs pale dolel- 
l blue- 

H. P, .I .i it,; It's pale-blue, iol- 
! lowed bv pretty him* 

i berries- 

H. P. i J ii. ; IPs white and purple. 

! 

A 1 1—2 it.; IPs large, deep 
| purplish blue. 

T 1 Ornamental as $ m a 1 1 
planls; fern-1 ike leaves, 

H. Cl. 4 — ti it. ; large handsome 
I mange yellow IPs. 

W. Cl. ITs white; a btauliiiil 

| diniher or bush. 

H. Ik ; j ft. Leaves variegaled 
I with white veins. 

S 5 -7 ft . ; IPs white. 

II. P. 5 6 ft. : fi's large, 1 night 

yellow with brown eye. 

S. or 12 15 It. ; H's pinkish 

I white, scented. 

S 5-8 ft. ; H's bright yellow. 

HP 8— 12 in. FI's bright rosy 
pink. 

.1 5 it. ; IPs pale pink in 
nearly white, 


y tieii trallr. 


I ,c ,"l nt<rnii«li:ilv elevation. 



CEYLON 1' LA M'S 


m 


X;uiu. 


1. eb) a gala. 

ll.C.I 

1.- Haccida 


"Ku<Lilu-uial.” 

[Um 

L -Hookeriana. 

(l-C.) 

1 leptopoda. 

|f.d 


[ .- -repcm - " ( » a I -del Ml;t 

(U) 

I. Walken. (I’ cl 


1 pom sea finna-noK. 

“Abmga.' 

I. — pa! mat a. 

Ison toccin«i. iLc.l 

l.-jucunda, ( U.} 

Jussiasa Jiiflrutifnsa. (i.o.l 

Jus tic i a belomc*. 

” tSiidn-puruk " yl..c.) 
Kendrickia walked 1 1 .c. ) 

Klusjia nulomaiw 

••Dviinilla; (r., ) 
Lawsonm alba. Tree Migno- 
nette (l)ryrqfinnl 

Melasloma raalibathnrum. 

Maha-howitiya. (J..e.) 

Memecylon umbellatum. 

Kimi-kulm. (UM 

Mundulca ju taros a 

"Clal-lmi ulii.'*(Di \ region) 
Nepenthes diihllaloria. 
I'itcher plant; “ Itandnia- 
wd." lS. (L.c) 

Opbiopogon inltrmedius. 

(L.c.J 

OsWkia busifolia. tU.); 
O— rubicund*, iV.c.): 

Oxystelna « sculent um 

" Kiilap-palai," T. (Dry 

region) 

Palms, See Ctyhn l\tlm 
Pavelta indica. (IV.! 1 

Phyllanthus myrlifolius. 

a Ceylon Mvnle. tUM. 
Plumbago uylanica, “ Kill- 
mini." (laM 
Rhapbidophora decursiva. 

” Darbi-kchd." (I.e.)j 


Xalural (Inter. 


IhTiIWiJi'iW 


Rithiiu iiie 


(WgJelllVK’ 

-li'sitr/hitiYiii’ 


Mi'hisfoniiHt'iw 


[. y lit tut < i'ih' 
Ul'hlSliHUiltt'tir 


l.t'xtiwiltowc 
Xi'pc'ltfllih i’ih' 

f/jNHIiWcNIlTrfr 

Mchistoitiitii'iU' 

.IsthpuulM 

RubithW 

Kiipluu'bhtii'iti' 

Ehuiihiaintw 

. Uvidait' 


See. hoaditis. 


H l* 

A 

H 1 J 
A 
Cr, 

H 

w. a 


H 1’ 

a 


S nr T 


Cl. 


H P 

S 


Cr 


Remarks. 


1 About 2 il. ; whole plant 
: tinged with red; ll's 
bright rose-pink. 

2 ft.; H's bright mauve 
aiKl pink; also a pure 
while variety. 

.1- 5 it.: H's large, white, 
veined with red. 

• 2 3 fl- ; fl’s pale pink, in 
season all the year. 

FI's bright yellow. 

2 -3 tt. ; H’s pale scarlet . 
sometime!! yellow. 

L large. (I s white. 

L compound, (Is dull violet 
! 4-u ft. . Il'sscarlet, v. showy. 
il() -12 It.; fl’s bright nival 
' red, 

}4 fl. ; ll's yellow. 
j4 (l. Pale eiold. 

I’Ts bright rose ; epiphytic 
climbing shrub, v. showy. 

1 ft. ; fi‘s deep blue. 

5 <i it. ; H's creamy white, 
scented. 

10 12 ft.: ll’s violet-mauve 

7- S tt.; fl's bright blue, 
all along the branches. 

10 13 (t ; fl's bright pink- 
ish violet. 

3- jt ft. Elongation of leaf- 
tips fi ir mtd in to pitchers. 

1 ft. (irass-like leaves; 
moist shady places. Fl s 
dingy while. 

4- (i li.; fl’s rich manvt 

4 -0 ft,; fl's brilliant purp- 
lish crimson. 

Semi-aqnatic ; H's veined 
with pink. 


4— <i ft.; ll's white, profuse. 
6 -8 ft. ; small myrtle-likc 
leaves ; H's purplish red 
2-3 ft. : ll's white 

30—40 li. Large spread- 
ing. deeply cut leaves. 


Lc.- -I.Liiv-aimury generally. lV. r - Up-country t-c - lulernialialc vk-valion. 3'.— Tamil 
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CEYLOX PUMTS 


N’amt. . Natural Order. Sw litailimi.; Heinarks 


Rhododendron arboreum. 

F.rii'at'eitt' 

Rivra ornata , ' ‘ M uc li udllai." 

L'oinvivutoccdt 

(Dry region) 
Saiuevieria zeylanica. 

HmuioiUmcen 

"Xivandn.” (L.c 
ft dry region) 
Sophara tomenlosa ‘‘Mlidll- 

LcflnHiiihistK 

muninga.” (L.c.) 
S,— violaeea. (L.c.l 

StachytarpheU molabilis. 

rVrbfiriirnn 

" Rulu-iuikulu,” (L.c. 
and dry region) 

Strobilanlhei hr.l icoides. 

Aoiiifhatoif 

(U.c.) 

S. Hookefii. (U.c.) 


S.— pulcherritnui. (T’.e.) 

Tephrosia maiima. 

Ligumruosth’ 

(Dry region) 

i hespesia Lampas. 

UabMrwf 

(Dry region) 
Tnrenia asialica. ‘Kotala- 

ScWpililUuh 

wd." (U.c.) 

Ml'/li’ 

Vamnium Leschenaullii, 

VtuduuhCiu' 

“ Boralu,” S. (IT.c.J 

Woodlcrdia Horihunda, 

i.ythracoic 

"Malilta." (I.e.) 

Wnghtia zeylanica. 

.l/wvimmir 


Sudii-idda." (La'.) 


T Large showy fl's; A|i*July. 

Cl. ' On rocks in dry districts; 

fl's white, scented. 

H. P. ; 2 — 3 ft. Sword -shaped 
variegated succulent 
: leaves. 

S 8—10 it. Foliage grey 

tmucnlosc. 

S 3 It. FI’s violet, 

H. P. 2 3 ft. ; fl’s pink. 


S '3—5 fl. FI's violet with 
white tube; very showy. 

S 2—4 ft. ; fl's pure while, 
with purple veins. 

$ 3—6 ft, FI's pale pink and 

violet. 

H. P. 1—2 ft. FI's bright pale- 
pink. 

S ft— 8 ft. ; ll's bl ight vdlmv, 

crimson centre 

Cr FI's dark purple, lube pale 
yellow. 

SorT 8—12 ft.; It's bright dark 
pink; Feb., Mar. ft Sept. 

S 6 — 8 fl. ; H s orange red, 

S 3 — 6 fl.; tl’s waxy, pure 

white. 


e wintry generally. i:.c“l'r.r (Minin’, hu< luU'nlu-diak' rkvalinn. 
S— Slnliiilesc. 1'= — Tianiil. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 

SELECTIONS OF ORNAMENTAL PLANTS, TREES, ETC., 
SUITABLE FOR UP-COUNTRY. 
ORXAUEXTAI. FWU'ERISC, TREES 

[S. «**».-; J- 

Acacia dealbata. il.efitttuimme}. "Silver Wattle.” — A small 
Australian tree with finch cut leaves, distinguished from other 
species of the same genus by the silvery -white under-side of the 
leaves. Very ornamental when in flower, viz., during February 
to March and July to August, with its large heads of yellow fragrant 
blossom. An objection to the tree, however, is its habit of sending 
lip numerous suckers, which are difficult to eradicate. Commonly 
grown at hill stations in India and Ceylon. Propagated by seed 
or suckers. 

A. Baileyana. A beautiful dowering and foliage tree of 
New Smith Wales, characterized by slender shoots and bluish-green 
leaves, not unlike A, dcnlbaia. It bears very long sprays of rich 
yellow flowers, and is grown in France commercially for the sake 
of the latter. The tree is grown on Fairfield Estate, Ltndula, 
and elsewhere in Ceylon. 

A. -cuhiformis. (Knife-formed, in reference to the form of 
the pliylludes). “Knife-leaved Acacia.”— A small tree or large 
shrub, with pale yellow flowers, produced in the dry weather twice 
a year, and small oblong glaucous phyllodes which end in a small 
sharp prickle. The tree is also ornamental oil account of its 
foliage. 

A. decurrens. (Running down, in allusion to the union of 
the leaves with the stem). Common, or Black Wattle. A large 
Australian tree, well-established at Hakgala and elsewhere up- 
country; \ields a valuable tanning bark and useful timber. It is 
a quick -grower, reaching a height of 40 to 50 feet in a few years, 
and its fragrant yellow flowers, produced in the dry months, render 
it an ornamental tree. The seeds are small, 1,790 weighing onlv 
an ounce. 
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A.-longifolia. (Long-leaved). “Sydney Golden Wattle," - 
A small spreading tree, very ornamental when in blossom, viz., 
during February to March, and July to August, the (lowers being 
pale -yellow, 

A.- pyenantha. (Dense- (lowered). “Golden Wat lie” or 
“Broad-leaved Wattle.” — A medium-sized tree, with undivided 
leaves (filtylltitit'n), native of Southern Australia. Very ornamental 
during the dry season, when it bears masses of yellow blossom. 
It has dowered in Hakgala Gardens when only two or three 
years old. For tanning purposes, its bark ranks as one of the 
most valuable of Waltle- barks. 

Callistemon lanceolata. {Myriiurac). Bottle-brush Tree.— -A 
small tree with still, narrow leaves. native of Australia. It blossoms 
all the year round, but chiefly after the rains, when its scarlet 
(lowers, crowded on spikes of the old wood in the form of a brush, 
are very attractive. Propagated by seed, which are very minute 
and should be sown in pots. 

Calophyllum Walkeri. [Gnlli ferae). “Kina." .S'. — This is the 
familiar mountain Kina" of Ceylon, a large handsome tree with 
stiff coriaceous leaves, bearing from January to April a profusion 
of pinkish-white, sweet-scented flowers. It is of slow growth, and 
is propagated by seed. 

F.laeocarpus glandulifera. (7V//Virvwr). A medium -sized tree, 
very handsome when in blossom, being then literally covered with 
racemes of creamy-white (lowers. 

Eucalyptus ficifolia. ( Myiitut'dc). Scarlet- (lowering Glim 
Tree.— A small tree, native of South-West Australia, perhaps the 
must showy of the Eucalyptus family. Vox Mnau-tt mentions it as 
“worthy of ail li vat ion for the sake nf its magnificent trusses of 
crimson (lowers, irrespective of its claims as a shade or avenue 
tree." 

Hymenosporum flavum. {Pillospi>nicc<tc). — A small tree ot 
Eastern Australia, introduced about 1882 into Hakgala Gardens, 
Ceylon, where it is now well established. It bears during the dry 
weather a profusion of small pale yellow llnwers. Propagated 
by seed. 

Meliosma Arnottiana. (Srfh/uaw).'— A moderate-sized tree, 
indigenous to the montane zone of Ceylon; it hears a profusion of 
creamy-white (lowers in April, being deciduous in January. Dr. 
Tkimkn said of it : "A great ornament to the montane forests when 
covered with its sheets of cream-coloured blossoms.” 



ORKAMXTAL FLOWER! KG TIMES 


wr 

PUtosporum undulatum. iFUiosportueac). Victorian 
Laurel."— A smalt Australian tree, introduced and established at 
Hakgula Gardens, hearing in March or April a profusion of 
fragrant cream-coloured (lowers . 



STKNOOAKITS SIX CATVS, rUnVKKK SCAKi.hi. 


Rhododendron arboreum. (ErLttceae). Muha-ratnuil S. 

A small tree, 15 to 50 fed high, common in a wild state in the 
montane zone of Ceylon above 5,000 feet. Very conspicuous when 
hearing its large dark crimson or pink llowers, from April to July.. 
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Stenocarpus sinuatus. {ProteiKcae). “Fire Tree" or "Tulip 
Tree" of Queensland: — An erect tree, 40 to 50 leet high, very showy 
when hearing its large clusters of scarlet flowers. It has been 
established in Pentdcmya Gardens since 1883. also at Hakgala 
Gardens. Flowers during the dry weather, but has not yet set fruit 
in Ceylon. Suited to elevations of 1,500 in 4,000 feel. 

Stereulia acerifolia. {Sierailuueuc). " Flame Tree." — A 
moderate-sized tree with large shining, angular leaves, native of 
Southern Australia, introduced into Ceylon in 1883. In cool shade, 
it grows and flowers at comparatively low elevations, but is more 
suited to the higher altitudes, thriving up to 5.500 feet in Ceylon, 
it produces in May and June, when hire of leaves, large masses of 
brilliant red blossom. Propagated by cuttings, or by seed when 
procurable. 

ORNAMENTAL FOLIAGE TREES. 

Acacia decurrens. (Lt’gi/un/wsm'J, Black or Tan Wattle. — 
A handsome tree. 40 to 60 feet high, native ehiellv of Eastern 
Australia; thrives between 4,000 and 6,000 feet on poor land, but 
grows best in rich soil. The tree has of late become popular at 
the higher elevations in Ceylon for planting amongst Tea for the 
purpose of green-manuring or windbreaks; it affords excellent 
fuel. (See Up-country Flrnwriiig trees.) 

A. Melanoxylon. Blackwood Tree, or I/cailess Acacia," — 
A large handsome tree, native of Southern Australia, characterized 
by usually having phylhxles only for leaves, rarely hearing pinnate 
leaves except in the young state. It furnishes a handsome and 
excellent timber, “one of the best in Victoria for railway carriages, 
etc." The late Mr. J. K. Nock staled: “Wood splits well for 
shingles ; the tree is a greedy feeder, roots spreading a consider- 
able distance, heiug consequently injurious to anv plants growing 
near it." 

Acrocarpus fraxinilolius. iU^uutiiiosae). A medium sized 
tree with feathery foliage which is of a beautiful crimson tint when 
young, usually about February. Introduced from India into 
Hakgala Gardens about 1890. 

Agathis (Dammara) robusta. See Foliage Trees for /.flic ami 
Medium elevations, 

Ailanthus glandulosus. (Simtinibuccae). — »V very handsome 
tree, 50 to At) ft. high, with lung pinnate leaves. 

Araucaria Bidwillii. (Couifrue). "Monkey Puzzle."— A large 
stately tree with Hat scale-like, stiff, pointed leaves ; grows to a 
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great height in its native country. Thrives at Hakgala Gardens. 
Ceylon. See Foliage Trees for Low elevations. 

A. Cookii, See Foliage Trees for Low elevations, 

A. Cunninghamii. Mnreton-Bav Pine— A tall, erect tree of 
Eastern Australia, etc., with short, rather slender, branches. Very 
graceful. 

A. excelsa. Xorfolk Island Pine. — A beautiful symmetrical 
tree, with regular tiers of short horizontal spreading branches, 
attaining to a great height; grown in Europe as an ornamental 
pot-plant in ho l-l iu uses. Thrives at Hakgala. See Foliage Trees 
for Low elevations, 

Bucklandia populnitolia. IHatnaiiielulcae). A handsome tree, 
with large leathery, glossy leaves. native of the Himalayas. Thrives 
at Hakgala Gardens. 

Castanospermum australe. (Legiuilinosiie J. MoretOu Bay 
Chestnut. -A moderate-sized tree with handsome pinnate leaves, 
native of Queensland. 

Casuarina torulosa. [Ctisiuirinctte). She-Oak. or Beef-wood. 
—A handsome leafless' tree, with cord-like branchlets representing 
leaves. Of several species, this is one of the most suited to 
the higher elevations. 

Ccdrcla Toona. (.1 leliaceac). Red Cedar. Indian Mahogany. — 
A very handsome tree on account of its long graceful, pinnate 
leaves, which when young are of a crimson tint. It grows to a 
height of 40 to 50 feet, and yields fine timber, which is of 
commercial importance. 

Chamaecyparis Lawsoniana. (Couifcrde). Funeral " or 
“Weeping” Cypress. — An elegant tree with graceful drooping 
branch lets; a favourite for planting in cemeteries. 

C. -Knighiiana.— A very elegant till tree, with drooping 
feathery branchlets, distinguished by a glaucous hue. It is a 
native of Mexico, ;uid has become thoroughly established at the 
higher elevations in Ceylon. 

C. -Lawsoniana. See Chamaecyparis. 

C.— macrocar pa. “Monterey Cypress.”— A large, handsome, 
quick growing tree, similar to Kuigliliiiua, but distinguished 
from it by its more vertical and pointed branches, also darker 
line. 

C. -pyramidalis.— A tall tree with somewhat erect whippy 
branches, considered to he a variety of the following species. 
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C, sempervirens. Common Cypress. — A pyramid-shaped 
tree, with horizontal branches and feathery drooping foliage, 
native of South Europe, where it grows to a great height, ft is 
especially ornamental in a young state. Thrives up-country. 

Elseocarpus glandulifera. A medium- sized tree with striking 
loliage. See Flowering Trees for Up- country. 

Eucalyptus citriodnra. (Myrtaeeae). TxniOu-SCt'iifed Glim 
tree. — A handsome slender tree with a smooth white hark, native 
of Queensland. Its leaves have an agreeable lemon-scented odour 

E. globulus, nine tiinn-tree. A large tree, commonly grown 
up-country for fuel and wind belts. Very handsome on account of 
the glaucous- bl tie colour of the young leaves. Thrives best between 
4.000 and 6.1X10 feel. Propagated by seed 

Ficus macrophylla. ( ITtieucca). Moreton Hay Fig. — A Queens- 
land tree, with large leathery leaves; thrives in sheltered situations 
up to 6,000 ft. 

Frenela (Callitris) rhomboidea. (Co ////cruel. — All elegant 
Cypress-like tree, native of Australia, introduced and acclimatised 
at Hakgala Gardens. Ceylon, where it hears seeds freely. Very 
ornamental for lawns, etc. 

Gordonia anomalum. iTernslmiiifiu'iie \. — A medium-sized 
handsome foliage tree, indigenous to the hill forests of Ceylon. 
l)v. Trimkn stated; "Very rare: I tear that extensive clearings 
have exterminated this fine species in most places." 

Grevillea robusta. < Proleiueoe). Silky Oak.— A medium-sized 
tree, introduced into Ceylon from Australia in 1856, and extensively 
planted up-country amongst Tea for shade, as well as for fuel and 
wind-hrealrs. The pretty, fern-like leaves arc silvery white beneath 
and render the tree very ornamental. The tree does not thrive 
well under 1.000 feet. Propagated by seed. 

Juniperus Bermudiana. (Couiferae\. Bermuda Cedar. — A 
medium-sized tree, with leaves of two forms. It thrives at eleva- 
tions of 4.000 to 6.000 ft,, and attains a. height of 50 to 40 ft, at 
Hakgala Gardens. 

Melaleuca leueadendron. ( M y rfrtceae). "Tea Tree". of 
Australia. A large tree, with graceful foliage and curious lihrous 
scaly bark, which may he pulled off in large sheets. 

Pinus canariengls, (Coni feme). Canary Island Pine. An 
excellent pine for high elevations in the tropics and for sub-tropical 
regions. In its native home, the Canary Islands, it grows from 
sea-level to 9,000 ft. altitude. It is being extensively planted in 
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S. Africa, and is preferred to all other pines in Chili. The wood 
is remarkably durable, and the stumps send out new shouts when 
cut down. 

p,— insignia. Monterey Pine.— A Californian pine-tree, 
thrives best at elevations of 4,000 to 6,000 ft. It was first intro- 
duced at Peradeniya in I86H. 

P.— longifolia. — An Indian pine-tree, remarkable for its Ion#, 
slender, pendulous leaves, which are 12 to 14 inches in length. 
Established at Hakgala Gardens. 

P. Montezumoe.— A large handsome pine-tree ot Japan, with 
long spreading brandies, introduced at Hakgala Gardens about 
1880, and now well-established there. Leaves very long, in 
hunches of nine. 

Rhodoleia Championi. (N. 0. Htwnmelidaie ). — A medium - 
sized spreading tree, with glaucous-grey foliage and bright-red 
flowers. It is a native of Hong-Kong. and has Income quite 
established in Hakgala Gardens. 

Schinus molle. (.1 naamliticcac). Pepper Tree. — A small 
spreading handsome tree with tine pinnate leaves, native of tem- 
perate South America. It is best adapted to medium elevations in 
the tropics and to sub-tropical climates. It is one of the most 
beautiful of ornamental shade trees, and the foliage when cut may 
be used for decorative purposes. Propagated from seed or cuttings. 

S. -tcrebinthifoliusi native of Brazil, is similar to tile above 
and a useful ornamental tree. Introduced to Peradeniya in 1884. 

Syncarpia laurifolia. (Myrtamuj. Turpentine-tree of Queens- 
land. —A hill handsome quick-growing tree, of an erect symmetrical 
habit. Yields excellent timber. Established at Hakgala Gardens, 
where it bears seed. 

Tristania conferta {Myrloi'W). Queensland Box-wood.- A 
very handsome tree, with smoolh shiny pointed leaves, suited to 
the higher elevations. It attains a great height, is suitable for 
avenues, and yields excellent timber. 

F WAVERING SHRUBS AND HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS 

SUITRI) KOK Ul'- COUNTRY, 

|C-iciiliiiiBs; s-swil, Uiv.— dirisioii; S«.=«ickm: L=layw\J. 

Xainc. Xirtnral Order. | Cnlnnr t'f l'kwcrs- j Prop*- j Hdltl j! !“ fcc1, 

! !. * 

Abelia chinrnsis C'd/rifa/wiw ■ Pint j C 5 — <i 

A - grandiflor* .. White ! „ ., 

A. nipcstris .. j Pin Irish -white ( „ 
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FLOWERING SHRVHS, ETC . 


Name. | Xalural Order. 


ALutilon, “Boule de Nicgc” j Mah'iWfiW 
A --"Golden Fleece.” ,, 

Numerous species A vat 's.! 

Allainanda Scliottii Afvtyu thtw 

Aloe HarWyana. | LiliiUCdt' 

Numerous other species; 

Althaea rosea. Hollyhock .V.iftM.vrfi’ 

Aralia, different varieties | Eriutuw 
Begonia fuchsioides ! tirfiniMtcue 

Belaperone oblontjatn | I ■ ’i!thih\'itf 
Beilis perenms, Daisy j CiWi/vsifitt' 
Berberis c rit lata Barberry; IMu ridin - 
B -Fortunei ! 

B. — lescheoaullii 

Brugmansia, see fhihii'it — 

Biuiilelsii unilWa ' SiihiuiirtW 

(=- Fr.nKistt,i'hkvl<u) 

Calliandra Guildmgii Miwo&iu' 

Call isle mon btadiyandrus MvrhlCt'ch' 

C. lanceolate 
Camellia, numerous 

varieties 

Campanula longiloli.n Ciiuibiwii/a.tw 

C.— medium. " Crmter- 

hury Bells ” 

Cestrum auranttaca S'lifiitjrrrriri' 

C.--elegars 

Clmisya tema la. " Mexican ltnl,icou‘ 
Orange” 

Chrysanthemum pinnatihdum Composittw 

C.— sinensis Numerous 

varieties. 

Cotoncajtcr Simmondsii Ro^tcaw 

Cuphea [orullensis ' T.vlhrtitVitc 

C. — plaiyceittra. “ Cigar 


I Hiwv I 

Colour nf Huwurs. Pi'ispu- Height In feet. etc. 


While I C 4-5 

Yellow .. p ft 

Corsj.l a 
Oral-red S m-(1 15 
Su. I 

Rose-pink. etc. tDB. &|d - 5 

J I s 

'Red. Pink, White! I- |2 -5 

! Crimson j C 3—.' 

• Bright -pink j .. ,1 —5 

! White or Pink i Div. 1 
; Yellow j C jd 4 

j Yellow ! C or S l» -2*1 

j Blue & while = t! 4 j 

) Pink C or S '* » 
Yellow .. '5 - ■> 

■ Crimson .. 5 ft 

i White, pittk. elc.-havcvsX -15 

Blue : C or S 2 i 

: Blue & white 

Yellow ,. 5 ft 

Crimson 

White C I d 

White. C or SdJ d 

While, pink, 
crimson, yellow. i 
Red he rrics .. d 4 

Yellow Cor 2 

’ Die. i 

Red C Dic.it 14 


CyphoBiandra Ifagrans Sdfamnvifc , Bluish -while ;C nr S.HI-- 12 

Datura coccinra. Thorn- Scarlet C ( 4 • ft 

apple 

D. — chlofanlha fl. pleno .. Yellow . ,. |(i -X ! 

D.-Knightii. -Trumpet .. White j ,. j* -12 j 1>ll,,l,k fl s 

Flower’’ I 

Delphinium hyl>r idum 'ItmtlKUhlCCtti Blue i Div. |d 4 

j I or S ! 

Digitalis canadensis ; ScrophuUtri- \ Yellow : S nr ii d 

* imtf Div. 

D.- purpurea. Foxglove I Purple 

Duranta □liiii. " Durailta". T'tTJknriavic White CorSX-12 

D. — PI H mien „ Pr,|e-hhlC 8-10 

Eupstorium riparia j Cmfmi/ae Red C ,i ft 

E. — Weinmaniatium I Whitish ,. ft X scented 

Euphorbia splwidem ' Euphorhiaccitf Rose-scarlet ,, 3 4 

Franeiscea bicolof, sec i 

Brunfcf*ia\ 
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DKI.l’Hmnt HYKK) lll'M ISHTOX’s] KI.OWRKS BKKillT HU:K. 


I Xallinil Order. 1‘oUmr uf Mower*. : 1’ 


| How 


Fuchsia arboreecens. j OtMUnunu j Lilac 
" Tree Fuchsia"j 

K -torymboa „ Scarlet 


tiaLed. 

CorS 


8 12 

h S 


-K>4 


FLOWKKlXii SH lil liS, ETC. 




! 1 I low 


Xa ill.-. 

Natural ttrikr. 

Colour of l-lunw. ! I'ropa- 
! ; listed. 

tti-ishl id kid. etc 

Genista cananensu. 

icfliniiimvou’ 

1 Yell mv 'Cur S 

3 i 

t'npti broom | 

Habrolhamnus, see Centrum 

: 


Heliotropium Heliotrope, 

IWiifti in'll i' 

Mine diaries C 

3 4 

" Cherry Pie." DilTeienl 
varieties 

Hibiscus rosa-sinensis. Stine 

: M,ilv,uou 

Sea riel 

S 1 2 

flower. Numerous ear's 


Shades of red. 
while, velloft. 

h — 12 

H.- -syriaens, 1 


Rluish-juirptc 

4 (i 

Hydrangea hortensis. 

Hvdrnn^e 

S(Ut/i'it,t|it(Vrrr 

Hlue. while nr 
pink 

U ' 

Hypericum canadensis 
H.-mysorense 

Hyl'irkhwiii' 

Yellow SorC 

S- - 10 

Impaticns clongata 

tuTtWftliYtU' 

llrijfht i-OM'-pink C 

» 

1. Hooke nana 


White, veined 
with red 

4 4 

I. — Walked 


Scarlet biv. 

2 4 

Jasminum pubescent, 

OlfiliYilf 

While C 

h— S 

].- -revolution 


Yellow 


]. — Sarnbac 


While 

5 — !i 

Kniphoha abides, 

t.ili, noi, 

Sea riel 

3 4 

l=Trilnina uvnria) Torch 

Lily nr lied -hot- poker 

Lauruslinus. see Yiburmni 

Liberia floribunda 

AuUltlhlu'ltC 

Oranjie-velliiw C 

2 4 

Lobelia cardinal)*. 


Seat lei CnrS 

3—4 

” Cardinal Mower." 

Magnolia (uscata 

"Mruhnakam Pi«i“ T. 

J/cf^K’/filii'irr' 

Cream 

H l(t Pi's siuni^K 

M.-grandiflora 


While Lavers 

ld-13 

Montano a bipmnalihdu. 

Ci w/w/iir 

C 

S 12 

•■Tree baisv" 

Moraea i rid io ides 

Iriiiiw 

Hliie iV white Die. nr 

1 

Musa cocdnea. Mown' 

mg 

SiifiuiiiiiiiH • 

Siarlol ■ Su. < u 

’> - 

Nandina domestica. 

ttcilvritiiit. 

PiukUi C 

3 1 

N'lerembergin gracilis. 


While& Vellnn CnrS 

1 3 

“ Clip Flower." 

Mot elaea liquesfrina 

Oiuuou 

Pinkish C ni 

1 I 1 . 

Phila del p us coronarius. 

Sit.siinififtaiu 

Cieainv-white C 

'» 7 

Mock finingc 

Phlcmis floccosa 

l.iiNolotf 

Yellow 

2 

Pleroma macran llmm 

Mil iisl, miiitt'ai 

Yinlel blue Cm S 

(i -1(1 

Plumbago eapensis 

MhiuImh) thin' 

Liglil-hlnt C <>r 
die. 

3 4 

Polygonum chinense 

Poh'&'K'hoh' 

Crcamv-white C 

5 7 

Reinwafdtia trig) n a 

R. -lelragyna 

Umurttc 

Yellow 

3 4 

3 4 

Rhododendron, nuuicrnus ' 
species and vaiielies 

Erintifiif 

Pink, crimson, j S | 
while, etc. ' 

3 (. 

R— arboreum. 


Crimson | 1 

1.3 •3(1 

Ccvlon Rhododendron! 
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[ Natural Ordti. ! OJriiirni Flowers. j I‘nn»:i- 


Spircea media. 

R^sih'Ciit' 

S. — peruviana 

Stevia Eupalofia 

L ow p<<si Inc 

Streptocarpus, numerous 

Hcsumium 

spp. and var's. 


Streptosolen Jamesodi. 

Soto it it< iW 

Flame flower: 


Strobilanthw gouypinus, 

Aoniflinctw 

(See Foli'tfr Monts 1 


Tecoma rapensis 

Hi^noiiiiitott 

1 Smitluana 

.. 

T. — Stan* 

“Tree Daisy." 

" 

See ili'ii fntMi 


Viburnum anus. 

(Vi/r/ (Mi 

"Iwiui’ustiims." 


Wiganda Vigie/1 

Hydn'l'liyl- 


Itlit'tU 

Villadenia triloba. 1 

Cow['o.<Jtiif 


AnsiraHaii Daisy. 


White i C* or ]4 — 5 
! div |_ 

Dingy while C 15 7 
lalar. mauve j S \\ 
white, etc. i j 
Orange-yellow 1 Cor S-4- 5 

Idlin' or HI ye ‘ <J j+ .=i 

Searlel j .. i-l— !) 
Orange reel .. !si — K 
Yellow Sort 10 -20 


While C 5 7 Kl’s scented. 

Dark-blue C or iK HI 
Su. 

While C 


OKX'AMEXTAL 

KOI. I AGE SH ROBS AND HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS 


SriTKII KOK Ul'-COl'XTKY 
l C.... enii in;- : lliv. - [>i vi-.jtjn : Sa -snekvis). 


Nan iv. 

Xatuial Order. 

Abulilon Thompsonii 


Acalypha marginal a 

i l d//'/jaWi/iliV(( 

Acanthus iiicifoliut 

A iti nth then c 

A. - mollis 

Agapanthus variegalur 1 

UlitKiW 

Agave amencana variegata. 

AintiiyUiihtit 

Numerous sprues & var >, 

Abysm [Lippis) Citnodora. 

1 Vrfv/Mi i'it 

"Sweet- seen ted Verbena. 1 

American Aloe, see 

— 

Antherinim liliaslrum 

LHitKou 

“St. Bruno's Lily' 

Bamtmsa a urea 

< '.it uni noth' 

ti. -borlunei var legal a ; 


B. nana. See Hain/iaav e ! 


Ohio tin nltil (trusss 

Ba* Laurel, sic Luiras ] 

Beau came a longifolia. Mexico* 

l.ilim'tW 

Begonia, fibrous-rooted. 

fit il<>iiitu<tu 

Numerous spp. S var's’ 


| Hmv ! 

jlVoivuttlnl-! 


Height in i«i. n<\ 


C .1-1 Vai iegaled leaves. 
4-5 

Div. or S J Holly-like leaves. 

Div. I 1] 

tin. or bill- h— 10 
hiJs 

C 2 3 

! 

| Div, I Variegated foliage 

' .. ■ HI- IS Yellitw stems. 

| ; 1 Variegated foliage. 


; S j 6— fl Large swollen base. 

: C or div, i.v-4 
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FOLIAGE SHRUBS, ETC. 



Slrohititu Hies jjwsv^ mis. 



Natural Order. jVt 1 c d 

II ht ill feel, etc. 

Berbem Forlunei vanej;ala 

lit" r hr r iilae C 

4 5 

Bocconii Ifuteseens. " John 

Pithtriiructw C or S 

S -12 

Crow Bush” 

Bum 5 sempervirens. 

Euphar()i<uau C 

4 — !• 

Boxwood 

Ceraaus La uro census. 

Rosift'iw 

X -1(1 

Laurel CJicrrv 

Cineraria mantima. “ Cotton 

Cmposilm S or C 

1 Sil\ m foliage 

Lavender." see Siiutoliiiti 

Dielyira iDieentra) spectabilir 

F until ntiu’th C 

1 I! 

L\ re Flo iv i-i 

Doryanthes palmefti. Spear 

AwiirvUutciw Sif. or S 

ft- 8 

l.ilv 

Echeveria metalica. "Ovstei 

Crti.voi/rfaor l)iv. or 

i in | Small siimikm 

Maul " 

Su. 

rostlle-like plants 

E. — secunda 

.. 

4 ., j Soiled for t-dai lies 

Furcraa gigantea. 

AtuanUhhw Bulbils or 6—8 

Mauritius Hemp. 

So. 


Set- Suantent Plniils 

iresine Herbatii 

Anmninltuiiic C 

2-1 

I. — L indeni 


n 2 

Laura* nobilit. Bay Laurel 

Ltiurtifiw 

fi--8 
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X,,,. 

Natural Order. 

I'll iterated. 

llcidht in iect, etc. 

Lihertia, see BnllhW Plunk, etc. 

Leucadcndron argrnlium. 

Prolencrae 

C nr S 

I Prized for the 

6 10 j silvery white 

" Silver-leaf” of 8. Africa 
Melianthuc mijcr. 

Sdpnuini'Citc 

C or div. 

3 4 

" Honey Shrub " 




Musa cuccinea “ Flowering' "i 

Stifiwittw 

Su. or 8. 

3—f> 

Chinese Banana 




Musa Ensele. Abyssinian 

" 

S 

X— 9 

Myrtus communis. Myrtle 

Uyrtncenc 

1 C 

8 -1(1 

Nolina, see Baiuanien 
Periwinkle, see IVwiVi 

_ 


_ 

Phoruiium knax. Xcw 

Litiirccnc 

] Div. 

3 ft I., variegated, sword- 

Zealand Flax 
Podocarpus macrophylla. 

• Owi ferae 

Rosaeeat 

Lc 

shaped. 

6 X 

Prunus lusitanica. Portugal 

! c 

ft- 12 

Sanlolina chimaecyparisui. 

Compositae 

1 C or div. 

1 Pale-grey foliage. 

Colton lavender 
StrobiWhe* gossypinus. 

! Acniithacedf 

1 C 

strongly scented. 
4 - a Fid. grey tninenh iri*. 

Vinca minor- Variegated 


C 

1 

Periwinkle 

j Apecynaetite 




ORNAMENTAL CLIMBERS AND CREEPERS 

Si' IT A HI. li Foil OCOVM’KY 


[C.— ciitliutfs: S' 


lilurt — Ol (garden origin] ! 

N'ahiraJ (inlet. 

Abronia umbel lata (Antmall 

California' 

.Yyr Itigiurtte 

Allamailda Henderson;. 

Brit. Guiana 

Apocytuicaii 

Ampelopso Veilchii. ! 

' Virginian Creeper.” 

lapanj 

.4 mpilirtau- 

Begonia fuchsioidcs. 

Xew Grenada 

Re£oniiucuc 

Bignonia capreolata. 

X. America 

Ri^iiunitu'Ctrc 

R. — venusfa, 

’Tanga-poo." T. 

- 

Bomarea carderi, Columbia 

A nim'llutaic 

Bougainvillea spcclabilis. 

S. America 

j Xwb&iifM 

Cassia vimiaea. W, Indies 

Lcjlnminmti' ! 

Clematis, several spp. 

IRiiiiiiindtrccth' 

and varieties 



■ K’Cll; I.. iurcrsl. 


H 1 1 


Colour of HY. ne. 

Prnpil 

Baled. 

IVisitHsii suited tor. 

Lilac or pink 

c 

Hanging-pots 

Yellow, large 


Trees, lence, etc. 

Leaves bronze 


Walls nr pillars 

Scarlet 


Prllar.veratidah.dc, 

Pink It yellow 

Orange-yellow 

■t 

| Arlnnir s -& arches 

Bright pink and 
white 
Purple 


Pillars, etc. 

Trees, banks, etc. 

i Yellow 
White, violet 
blue. etc. 

i 

Trees, pillars, etc. 
Walls, arbours, etc. 


T-— Tanlil 
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OHXAUHXTAL t '.LIU HERS, ETC, 


Xanit and Xatire Country- 
EH.Mt.-Of Rardvil origin 1. 

XMnral Older. -| 

Colour of FI’s., etc. 

Prupa- 

gated. 

I'osilimi snilff! fnr. 

Cob* a scandcns. Mexico 

/V/i'M/iun'rtivnc 

Greenish purple 

S ft C 

Tall trees, 





fences, etc. 

Convolvulus, dill r rent var's 

CiWi'il/v'WiKfarl 

Various 

S 

Fences, artwnrs.de. 

Crotalaria semperflorens. 

I.i’g,u»rimai' j 

Yellow 

Soil' 

Rocket ies. dc. 

(a vIoh, d<\ 





Dumasia villosa. Ncpan 1 




Pillars & ai hours 

I'u. us puiUlla i h , repens.1 

f tu tu cor ; 

Small o rnai nen- 

C 

Creeper on walls 

Ccvton. etc. 


tal foliage 



Fuchsia radicans. Brazil 

Omig'Wiw | 

Si arid 


Pillars, hanks, etc. 

1 lardenbergia monophylla. 

I.cgtiiniiiostic ; 

Blue 

C or S 

[Hanging pots, dc. 

Australia 




Hedera Helix. Ivv, Britain 

Uwbtllifmtf ; 

1 land some 

• C 1 

[Creeper mi walls 



foliage 


Hibbertia dentate. Australia 

Dilloii tunic . 

Yellow 


U entire, oval 

Trees or trellises 

Hoyacamosa. Wax Flower. 

.1 hi fl'iittl, 'tie 

Pale-pink 


\ 

Jasminum pubescens 

Olrmtic 

While 


I Sheltered pillars,' 

While Jasmine! 




I trellis-wurk.de. 

Ipomoaa rubro coerulea 

\i'omvlv»!tia'<u 

lllue. pale centre; .. 

) 




l.alhyrua latilWus. 

Perennial Pea. Britain 
Lomcera capnfolia. 

European Honeysuckle 
L, Japonna. Inpallesr 

Honeysuckle 
Lophospcrma icandens 
Mandevilla siwveolons. 

Buenos Ayres 
Maurandya Barcklayana. ; 

Mexico! 


I.cgit luiuii'tiw 
Citf'i iMiticoh' 


<ft.'rhul,liiitu1U 

AfixyiiiHYth' 


'uTt'tfl iiltiriticftic 


Pink, etc. S or C Fences, walls, etc, 
Yellowislt C | 

• Tree-trunks. 

Red Nr white ,. J arhotirs, etc, 


Pink S 
While, scented C or S 

Violet-purple 


Trellis work. etc. 


M, crubcKcnr. Mexico; 

Mina lobata (= l|M)iiia , njC.'<n/i't>/; , ;//rf<Vrir 
versicolor) Mexico 
NaHuriium, see Tn'luivlttm] 

Pas si flora edulis. Passion- hts^illoi iiu'iit' ■. 
(lower. \V. ]mlies| 

Rhvnchospenna cyanorpcrmal l.tfliiiniHoSit c > 


Rosea, see article on //iisrs 
Rubin, (Bran Kiel. 

several species; 
Ruscus (Semflci androgynus.j 
Canary Islands; 


Jfositt f lit ' 


Lili.iuw 


Schmidia (Thunbergia) 

bicolor 

Senecio scandcns, S. Africa 


Auiullhhi'iW 

CowposHiw 


Smilax argyraea. Koliviaj 
S. — nrnala 

Solandra grandiflofa. Jamaica 
Solanuir jasminoirles. 

S. America. 


Uliiitnif | 

f! 

Solti Hurt nf j 


Ruse- pink .. ! 

Orange- S or C I heart slow- 
yellow, etc. growing i linilvr 

White S Fences, trees, etc. 


Bright -red Rockeries, etc. 

or white 

Various C nr L Fences, ar hours, etc. 
Striking foliage C <>r S Trees, fences, etc. 


Handsome C 
foliage (noi 
true leaves | j 

ISnk ft yellow J 

White | ., 

Variegated ! .. 

foliage I ., 

While | .. 

I - 

I 


.Tall trees 


Ar In airs, arches, etc. 

Fences, walls. 

or pillars 
1 Tices, etc. 
lai*ge trees 
Fences, arbours, 

arches, etc. 
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[Hurl ^OMwditiiwHSn 3 ' ' t,r<lc> '- Cntmir «rf FIV. otf. Pn>na- H.-isiiicni sailed fur. 


Tacsonia molllssinta. Quito. Pasiifloviicnit Pink C \ 

T. -cjuitcnm. Pmi | Sftt! 

T. — van Volxemii. Scarlet ( Pi 1 bus, 

Xe»v (iruinda f arbours, etc. 

Tccoma jasminoidfs. ffigmmitUYtir Wasy-pink ft (! 

Queensland while ' 

Thufihergia Italians AttiulhiiCi'tW Pure-white S Jfc C Hanging pots. 

Ceylon, ete. rockeries, etc. 

Tfopaeolum canadensis (iiTii/Miinvrr Hi igbl-yelliw 8 \ 

T. -nwjus. Nasturtium. OfiiiJgc-yullmv CorS | Trellis- work, 

IVnij | pillars, etc. 

Also itouhlc varieties | _ ' 

T. Lobkianum. Columbia .. Scarlet Sui 

ru. 

Vinca minor. Periwinkle : AjwyihWiif Blue C i 

Kuropc' 1 Hnekeriesand 

V. wriegata .. Variegated fuli- .. i hanging puts. 

age 

Wistaria sinensis. Japan hiiiimiu muc Blue or purple ., Veiandah walls and 

pillars 


ROSES 

One of the most satisfactory features of horticulture in the 
tropics is the fact thal Roses— the '‘Queen of I lowers"— cam with 
careful attention and selection of suitable varieties, be grown with 
a wonderful degree of success, not only in the hills, lint also at all 
elevations down to sea-level. In the l topics, roses an usually be 
had in blossom all the year round, and in up-country gardens the 
size and cptaliu ul ilie blooms is frequently such as would compute 
well with those produced in lemperate countries. Unfortunately, 
however, in equatorial regions, especially at low elevations, roses 
usually lack nol only size and form of hlooui, but also much of 
the delightful fragrance which is so characteristic of these flowers,, 
in cooler climes. 

The following hints may he considered as preliminaries to 
success in growing roses: Choose a site with full exposure to the 
sun, shade from trees or houses being detrimental to the plants ; 
protection from wind is necessary in the hills. A medium loamy 
soil with a clay sub-soil is best, while light sandy soils are the least 
suitable. Perfect drainage at the roots is essential. A liberal 
quantity of manure f preferably cow-mamne in a well-decomposed 
state) should be worked into the soil, and the plants may be plant- 
ed about 4 ft. apart each way in rows. If the land lie flat, the soil 
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should be raised into beds or borders, so as to ensure good drainage. 
A mulching of stable manure, renewed at intervals, should cover the 
whole surface and sides of the beds ; this will protect the latter 
from the sun and retain moisture in the soil. • Young plants should 
be chosen for planting out in preference to old ones. Any (lower 
buds that may appear early should Ire removed, as the plants should 
not be allowed to bear blooms until at least 3 to 4 months after 
planting. In dry weather, the plants must be liberally watered, 

Manuring.— Dung, when applied, should always be in a well- 
decomposed state : otherwise grubs and termites will come in its 
wake. As a further precaution against these, a sprinkling of 
unskilled lime should be added to the manure before being forked 
into the soil. Castor cake forms an excellent manure for the 
growth of the plants, while phosphate fertilisers are considered 
important for the function ui blooming. An expert grower recom- 
mends basic slag at the into of 3 to 1 lb. per plant, either alone, 
nr incorporated with the dung when replenishing the beds. An 
application of liquid manure once or twice a week is most 
henelidal. 

Pruning Rota .. — Asa general rule Tea, Noisette, and Bourbons, 
which are the only kinds suited lo the low-country, do not need 
much pruning beyond the removal of worn out or dead wood. 
Branches that have made vigorous growth and have {unshed 
doweling should be cut back, otherwise the plants will assume a 
ragged and straggling appearance. The Hybrid Perpetual varie- 
ties are, however, generally benefited by a hard pruning, and this 
is best carried out, in the hill districts at any rate, towards the end 
of October; thus the new growth which follows should afford u 
display of bloom during the “ hot season " months in the hills, vix., 
February to May. 

Propagation . — ‘ This is invariably effected in the tropics by 
cuttings or layering, as plants on their own roots are the most 
adapted to the climate. Cuttings may lie put down at any season, 
and they strike best in a soil consisting mainly of line sand with an 
admixture of charcoal. It is customary to make the cuttings wilh 
a heel when possible, and it is liest to insert them in the ground 
sloping-wise. They should he shaded and kept moist until new 
growth is visible. Layering is adopted in the ease of varieties 
which do not propagate easily by cuttings, e.g. Marechal Kiel," 
and is successfully effected at Peradeniya all the year round. The 
layered shoot is pegged down into a bamboo- joint tilled with line 
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sandy soil, the new plant being thus easily removed when it has 
developed roots and become independent of the stock. t 

Roses in pots nr lnhs.—\n the low country and hot dry region. 
Roses generally do better in pots or wooden tubs than in an open 
border, owing to the unsuitable conditions of soil or climate. The 
former method enables the requirements of the plants to be better 
attended to, for the tubs can be filled with only the best soil and 
provided with efficient drainage, while the plants, being movable, 
may be afforded the most suitable spot in regard to light and 
shelter. 

Diseases.' — Roses are. on the whole., comparatively free from 
diseases in the tropics, mildew and. “ black spot," both fungus 
diseases, being perhaps the most prevalent. For the former, an 
occasional sprinkling of (lowers of sulphur is a simple and effective 
remedy, and for the latter, which Mr, N. C. Holt considers the 
worst enemy of the lose in Ceylon, formaldehyde diluted to a 
strength of l/8 per cent, i.e.. 1 tahlespoonful to a gallon of soil 
water, has been found to be an excellent preventive. 

Importing #<««.—' When new plauts or varieties are required, 
they should when practicable be obtained from a reliable firm at 
home, such as Mitssits. Caxt & So vs of The Old Rose Nurseries, 
Colchester, England. The plants being packed dry when in a 
dormant state, they take up but little spitee and can be transmitted 
in small packages In* post. Though a guod linn cun be relied upon 
for sending the licst varieties, it is well to remember that only roses 
on their own roots are adapted to the tropics, also that standard 
roses are not suitable. Small rooted cuttings travel well when their 
roots are in a kill of adhesive earth and surrounded by moss and 
waterproof paper; the stems, however, must have plenty of air, or 
will rot in transit. When imported plants arrive, especially if the 
weal tier lie dry, they should be grown in bamboo-pots in the shade 
for a few weeks before Iwing planted out. 

VARIETIES 

The success of rose cultivation in the tropics very largely 
depends on the kinds or varieties chosen. This is mure especially 
true of the plains or low-country, where, as a rule, only i eas, 

“ Noisettes " and " Bourbons " will thrive. “ Hybrid Perpetual* " 
may be considered generally as unsuited to elevations below 2,500 
fl„ and even in the hills may, with few exceptions, be superseded 
by the excellent Hybrid-Tea varieties now available. 
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matWTIVE LIST 

[Kok KLKYATIOXS UK LOW 2 .j 500 J'T. : Tnosic MARKED t ABIC 
ALSO SI'JTKI) KOK UP-COUXTRy]. 


TEA-SCENTED ROSES; 


■r Adam, Rose and salmon. large 
blooms 

t Beaute I nroiwtante. — Q rini lie V el Imv 
Catherine Mermet.— Light-llesh. ex- 
quisite in (or in 

T Devomensis. -Cream v while, hlusli - 
ccnirc 

t Enchattiress, Creamy white. free 
hi m liner 

+ Etoiie dc Lyon.- Sulphur yellow. 

(Dry districts, up In 5.tXX) ft.) 

T Homer.— Blush-rose and salniuu 
t Hon Edith Gifford. -Flesh colour, 
white seen led 

Jean Duel ter— Yellow. salmon 
La BouluiTor.— (in Well - vellmc 
Lady Roberts. Pink apricot. orange 
crimes 

IlYlikl 

+ Admiral Dewey. —Light hlusli 
t Belly. — Exquisite, very large. 
Coppery -i o.-e. shaded y (i 1 <1 e li 
yellow 

t Captain Christy. — Clem llesli, link 
centre 

Caroline Test out.- -Salmon- pink 
Clara Watson.- -Sa^nmi and pink 
Clio While 

Eemrlnie. Kearlel-red. alnioM single: 

"(me of the he- 1 hrdaeiV 
Cloire de Lyonnaise. l4jHion-yellnw 
t Grace Darling.— Imf'ge. ml), rich 
pink 

■IJ. B. Clark -Rich »i"ulet. -haded 
dark crimson 


Madame Camille. Salmon-pink 
„ de Wallevi lie.— Sal inon- rose 

f „ Lamhard. Salmon-rose, 

free bloomer 

r Maraan Cochel.- -Light pink, shad- 
Ltl salimm-vellmv 
tMaman Cochet.— IVliile variety 
Mrs, B. H. Cant, Very vigorous, 
lull, globular hlcwms; "always in 
lilooni, also g<*xl (or a fence " 
f Mafic van H o u 1 1 c .- -C re a ni V 
yellow, edged pink 
V Nliphelos, Pure u bite 
Peace. -Creamy while. ".Makes a 
splendid hush, a 1 wavs in llowcr" 
i Roll) 

President. Salmon-rose, la rye 
i'Safrano - Coppery yellow 

TEAS: 

i f KilUrney.- Talc pink 

La France. Silvery peach. (Dry 
districts up to ’.(idCI ft.) 
rLaurcttc Carle.— Brilli, ini velvety 
ca mine. "Splendid ruse anv- 
il here up-country. (Roll) 

Madame Abel Chatcnay. " Oil ceil ol 
decora lives," Salmon-pink 
i" Richmond. • Pure rich scarlet. 
Free Mounter 

Viscountess Folkestone. -—While, tinted 
with pale salim m. very Inrye. 
Warrior.- Blood red. good for 
massing 


NOISETTES: 


t Aintee Vibcft. I’lil'e white 
■f Bouic de Nies(r. I ' i ire it 1 1 i k- 
i Caroline Kur ter Bright "range- 

vellow 

Celine Forc«tier— Rich sulphur 
veilow 

Cloth of Gold.- Yellow, pale margin 


iLamarque Jeanne, (luldeil-vdlow, 
large him mis 

L'idcal,— Yellow or coppery-red 
'i'lieve d'Or. Deep-yellow, sonic- 
liinex cuppcri icllovv 
t W illiam Allan Richardson 
Orange-yellow or cveamv-whitc 


BOI'RBON';— 


Apolline. - Light pink. 

Empress Eugenie. — Ko-y-hliish, pur- 
ple edges 

Madame Plantirr. — Pure white 


tMij. Paul. -Hlusli white 
t S ouvenir de la Malmaison. (-—" Hun- 
dred-petit) " fusr). — Flesh colour 
Vjcior Emmanuel— Purplish maroon 
shade 



ROSES 


4 LI 


HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSES; 
(ri)K K1.RVAT10XS AHOVK 2.500 FT). 


Abel Grand.— Rosv-hlusli 
Charles Lefebre. — Crimson 
Baron Rothschild.— Brill i;inL crimson 
Baroness Rothschild —Clear jnse 
Beauty of Wahham.- Rosy -crimson 
Ben Cant.— Bright crimson 
Black Prince. —Dark-crimson, shaded 
with black 

Captain Hayward, - Carmin c-rcd 
Duke of Edinburgh -Blight scarlet - 
criiiisoti 

Dupuy Jamain.- - liiij^lu cerise 
Frau Karl Druschki.— Pure while. 

very large hlooms 
Her Majesty.— Satiny rose, large 
Hugh Dickson,— Brilliant critiisnn 
John I topper.*— Bright rose 


Jules Margottin. Brighl-carmim; 
l^ord Raglan. Scarlet crimson 
Madame Eugene Verdier.— Deep pink 
Victor Verdier. — Bright 
die rr -red 

Maharajah. Deep crimson, single 

Margaret Dickson. \Y Kite, r u sc 
centre 

Marie Baumann, — Bl ight carmine 
Mrs. John Laing. — Soft-pink 
Paule Neroa. -Deep rose 
Prince Camille dc Rohan. Deep 
. velvety crimson-maroon 
Senateur Vaisse. - Scat let 
i Victor Hugo. Bright crimson 
i Xavier Qlibo. Very dark-red. velvety 


lilt. X. C. RuI.T. mi experienced rose grower in Cevhiu, sues: "The 
Hybrid Pcrpetiuils are hardly worth growing now, so many splendid Hybrid 
Teas are on the market, these Dowering almost all the year, which cannot he 
-■aid of the former." 


climbing roses suitable for training ox arches. 

FENCES. PERGOLAS. PILLARS. ETC. 


ThoSK M.IKKKI) t AKK Sf 

tAimec Vihert.— Wliite 

Ard s Rover. — Crimson. g<K>d bloom- 

Blush Rambler. Crimson 
tCeiine Fore? tier — Rich sulphur- 
vellow 

t Devonicnsis (Climbing). — Crca m y- 
while or caimine 
Duchesse d’Anersloedl. Yellow 
Fell cite Perptiue, Creamy white 
t Gloirc dc Dijon.—Orange-yellow. 
shaded salmon 

r Gru« «n Te.plitr.— Bright criuisuu, 
Suitahle as a pillar rose 
Lamirque Jeauiie.-— Gulden yellow 


FOK I I I K LoW-COl STHV. 

Lamarque White.- -Blooms white 
t Matechal Niel. Beautiful deep 
yellow 

t Niphelos (Climbing).-- Pure white 
Papa Gontier, — Rose pink, free 
grower 

Papillon.— Wllitc \v ill) c o p p e r y 
shading. Splendid pillar Rose 
Reine Marie Henrietta. — Cherry red. 

first rate for the Hills 
Noelia Nabounand.- -Crimson 
Reve d’or.— Deep vellow 
The Garland. -Bltish while 
i William Allen Richardson, Orange 


SHOWY AXXTALS AND BIENNIALS 

Chiefly Spited for IV country. 


Xante. | Natural Order. 


Height in It. 
(<ir inches.) 


G'hmr <ti Kkmws. etc. 


Acrocliniuni rose um. I (outpiiKihtr I ■> Rose. pink, and white vat s. 

” Everlasting " Flowers; 

Agefatum mexicanum 1 1 s ■ Blue 

Alonsoi Wartcewiczii. ,SYri)///if/itn/fi'i’iir 1) — 2 Orange -red. etc. 

Several var’s. 
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Wilumt Orrli-r. 


'Ilvivlit in ft.| 
• iiir iiu'lwsi. , 


Colour of Mowits. etc. 


Alleroantliera &mocna, j/Miir<l«fihVrl<’ < 

‘‘Joy Weed." 

Several varieties 

Alyssum minimum. ( nti'/Jt'ftli' 

Sweet Alyssum 

Amnranthus randatus. .1 UMniuftinw 

'‘Love-lies-bleeding.'' 

A. -tricolor. Several 

varieties 

Ammobium alatutn. 

"Winged Everlasting."’ 

Anaijallis grand ill oro, Priwuhu'Cin' 

Pimpcrnell: \ 

Antirrhinum majus. fiovf'huliitiinciu' 

Large and dwarf var’s^ | 


Klin. : Leaves bronze -green 


ft in. White, scented 


U— l Bright-red. pendulous 

tails 

2 .1 Brilliant-red foliage 


1J— 2 ! While 



; Shades of crimson 

i 
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Xante. ! Xatnvul Ureter. ^ 

milt in tt.| 

• inches 1. 1 

Cnli i«r nf Flowers, etc. 

Arctolis gfandit. Cmfvsihtt* 

15— 2 i llluisli -white 

Afgemone nr&ndiflora PupavcntCtW 

2 : White 

A. — Hunnemanmi 

2 

Yellow 

A*p«rula azufea. Woodruff Kiibiiid'iu' 

Alter, China. 

\ 

Light-hlne. scented 

Xuineruus varieties. as 

"German." "Viduria." ■ Comfwitnf ft 

1 5 in. 

White, pink, lilac, elc. 

“Mignon." "Crown." 



"Quilled." etc. / 



Alhanasia annua. 

1 

Yellow 

"Everlasting" 



Balsa tit (Intpatieiu). X 

—12 in. 

White, pink, rose-red, etc. 

numerous varieties 



Bartonia aurea Gnitiiiihiaw 

| 

Golden velkiw, large fl's. 

Bracltycome iberiditolia, I'oinptvtittic 

1 

Blue and white car's. 

Swan River I)ais\ 



Browallia grandi flora SolriiittftW 

1 2 

Dark hlne, large It's. 

Cacalia (Emilia) eoccmct Cmpteitae 

n--2 

Seat let ; erect stems 

Calandiinia grnndiflara I’orfultWftti' 


Pink. rose, velkiw. etc. 

Rock Purslane 



Calceolaria hybrids. ScmfihtilariiWtic S 

10 in. 

Bright-yellow 

Slipper Wort 



Calendula officinal is . Coillptwltlt 

1 t.) 

Orange, yellow-striped. 

Pol Marigold 


pale-lemon, etc. 

Several vnnelies 



C.—pluvialia. 

1 15 

White and purple 

Cape Marigold 



Calliopiis. see Canvfws. 


— 

Callichroa (Layiai platyglojia Ctwijvfiftic 

1 

Yellow 

Callirhoe digital, t JWirit'rnYiir 

1 ; Bright magenta. 

"Poppy Mallow." 



Callisteptas chinensis. 


— 

See .l.t/iT 



Candytuft, several varieties Cnuifertw 
Ccntaurea cyanus L't))U f>Oii hit' 

1 U 

It 

White, crimson, etc. 
Rich-blue, lilac, pink, etc 

Corn-flower 



C. — moschaln. Sweet Sultan 

Centra nthiis macrosiphon. I Vrfl i’r/ rr j/ticw 1 1 1 

2 l Purple. 

1 a Kosv purple 

Chelone ( Pent«temon)b«rbaU ScrofilinhuttnaK 

21 

Scarlet. 

Chrysanlltemum coronsrium. , Ltiiufwsiltff 

1* 

While yellow-eyed. etc. 

C.—- Carinatum j 

C. leucanthemum, 

14 

Tricolor varieties. 

Luge, white, yellow eye. 

‘ Ox-eye." or Shasta Daisy 


C.— segaluai. 

14 

Yellow, several varieties. 

Yellow corn-flower. 



Clarkia elegans, Olttfgnu'ftH’ 

C. — pulchella. 

u 

u 

[•Pale rose, pink, etc, 

Clintoma (Downingial clcgansi CtU»pttun[»ceo( : 

t-H 

White, pnrple. elc. 

(J —pulchella. ! 


Blue 

Collinsia bicolor. ^tivfiltnhiriacctii 


Purple and white 

Convolvulus. 

— 

— 

See Oriwjrn/fii/ Clim-'. 



brrsjarVpHviutlrx j 



Coreopsis (Calliopiii) bicolof CVin/sWhw 1 

1-2 

Yellow and brown or 


crimson 
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CLARK I A WI.CH K1J.A. 


Xann. 


Sataral Order. Culmir u( FUttn>, <. u , 


■C. Drununondis Cow fowlin' 

Cosmos hipinnatos. 

C.— sulplioreus. 

CupKea min a a. I.yihrt HtW 

Datura Slramnnium. Snhiuiti'i'iif 

Delphinium cardiopetalum, RiimmotldCfae ; 
T-arkspur. Numerous 

vuriclies j 

Dianthus barliatus. Car\vf>h\'lliicene ; 

Sweet William j 


j 2 IJiif'lit-xellow 

2 -„i Pink, white, etc. 

Yellow. 

I II , Scarlet, lip|ied with Vfllow . 

» ' White 

I — 2 Different shades of hint. 

purple, etc. 


J-l Pink and white 
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Nairn*. 

Natural tlrdcr. 

"»rtn!hcsl!'i C " l<> “ r <>f Lii - 

D.— chinensis. I 1 

Chinese nr InUiiiii Pink. 
Several single :mrl 

l*in<>- 

I'lH'lltitYiir 

1 : While, crimson. etc. 

double ear's. 1 / 



Erysimum Perowskianum. 

Cmifc,<i<- 

1 Orange and Yellow 

Eschscholtzia calif* irnicii . 


1 1A Oraiige-velfow 

Californian I'nppv. 



Gml lor.isa picla. " Blanket 

L ivllj'Osiltit' 

1 —2 1 ellmv and crimson. 

Howci 



Gamolepii taceles. 


<1 in. Krisjlu-vellmv, single it's. 

Gauva grandiflnru. 

PlHIflllHfilC 

2 While 

Cilia tricolor. 

Colo >110111, iti'tio 

X in 'Large, lavender or vvhke 



purple-evcd. 

G, multican li*. 


1 Blue. 

Gudelia Whitneyi. 


1 Rirh-rrimson, etc ; li's 

N li uttrrtHis varieties. 


ljirgi\ 

Gypsoplnla elegans 

:,irwl>Ii\ll,krai 

1 1 Feathery, lilac. 

Helianthus annum. Suu 

t'llw/vwVilc'. 

1 \ 4 Mellow, dark -eve. Showy, 

flower. X ill i if n ins 1<i1k 



,u i<l (I wart varieties. 



Helichrysum, Everlastings 


If _M Yellow, white-orange. eL\ 

Ipoirust rubro-catfulea 

Coun'lruitit me 

X ffi i Various shades; largo 

‘ .Morning Ohm." 


I handsome IIV. 

IpoTfiopsis iGilial elegans 

J\ilcmoniiwoi(' 

() 8 : Tubular crimson Jl v - : 


lea there leaves. 

lacobaea elegans, sue Seuecio 

— 

1 — 1J Blue, crimson and violet ; 

Kaulfuisia (Charters) amcl- 

ConiposiltU' 

loidcs. 


1 daisy-like ll’s. 

Larkspur, see Delphinium 

— 

; — 

Lalhyrus. sec Sweet Pea. 


— — 

Lay ia, sec Calliehroa. 


i — 

Leptosiplion (Gilia) roscus. 

fottuioiiiinrui' 

X K) in, jkose-piuk. 

Leptogyne. ealliupside* 

CtmifoiUtH 

l’, i Lcnum-ycllow, like Mar- 



guerites. 

Linaria cymbal ana, Severn! Si'ivf'liniti/'ititYiit 

• (i I2in. | Lilac, yellow, orange. 



j crimson, etc, 

Linum grandifloruiu rubra m. 

Lilith' 

I A 1 Scarlet, h hie, etc. 

Several vnr's. 


f i Shades of blue, crimson. 

Lebelia erinus. Xm nen m*s CtiiuhnialtitYiU' 

vav's. 


' purple and white. 

Lupin us polyphyllus. Lupin. 

U^tnuiuostic 

j— 2 : Orange, yellow, blue, etc. 

Several vnr's. 


. 1L 2 Cri inson, \v li i t e-s t r i pc d. 

Mai op, 1 granrli flora 

.1/, 


etc. 

Mal i gold. African. Tageles 

Coni /wilin' 

„ Iajiiii ui-yellow, orange, etc. 

erecta. 



M. French, Tagctcs pat u la, 

„ 

J 1 Orange-yellow, and crim- 

"Sarnie pin i" 7 '. 


son ear's. 

Malcolmia maritima. See 


— — 

Vii'llIuiitH SUk-k 



Matthiola annua, see Slinks 

— 

. _ — 

Mesembryanlhcmum tricolor. 

hiVidlttl' 

. 1 Different shades pink, i lr 

Fig Marigold 
Mignonette (Reseda odnralat 

II Oil'll tilt' th‘ 

| 1 — If Greenish-white or yellow, 

Xu me mus varieties 


very fragrant. 


r=-T»mii 
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AKUKH IS (.KAXIJIS, 


| XaloralOrtlif. ■ t-'ulmir .>( Kkiwrrs. I'lc. 


Mimiilut maculosus. .S\'rof t lniltiiiiiu\u' X — 1(1 in. Pale yellow, blotched. tic. 

"?untikc\ Flow n" | 

Mirahilis Jakpa, '‘Marvel-! Xwftigiitiii I— I', Rose-pink, white, etc. 
of-l , cni“| 

Myosotis. Furgel-ine-iuit ' )ltVtigfiMttW X 10 in. Blue ; several varieties. 

, "Royal Win." and' .. Blue, very ededive. 

oilier ear’s] 

Nasturtium (see Onntiin'iiliii. — 

Climbers' i 

Nemesia strumosa. Sa ot'ittiI<niurf<ic 1 2 15 in.) White, crimson, yeltmv.elc. 

Nemophik insignis. lly<in>(\h?lhiaw ,J i Blue, while, and purple- 

! 1 inar^inetl 
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Xante. 

Salmi nrflir. 

Hi-iitlil in fi. 
(nr iwhi-s.) 

Colour (A tlirans, etc. 

Nicoiiana affinis. TohaCi'i 

SAmufut 

2-3 

While, purple, pink, etc. 

Plant 



Xu me rous species ami 




Nicrembergia froteiceiu. 


1 

Itlue. 

Niijelk damascene. Fcnnd 

K tin mu uhiutir 

12 -13 in. 

FI's pale-blue ‘, leaf her v 

flower. 



foliage. 

jNolana grandi flora. 

.Yd.JH.hVW 

H -10 in. 

White and blue ; trailing. 

Nyclerima selaginoides. 

Sm)plnil<irtii<‘ih 

fi- 8 in. 

Pink 

Oenothera biennis. 

(WgfrfiYili' 

1 - i 

barge, bright-yellow IPs. 

livening Primrose." 



Pansy, luuncrou-t varieties. 
Papaver, see [*i </$v. 
Penlslemnn, numerous spp. 

Violiuyiu 

SavplniliiridCiVt 

1-1J 

N umerous shades. 

Crimson, rosy-purple, elc. 

ami car's. 



Pdunia, single, ami (lim)ili 

Stiltunwttir 

.. 

While, purple, amt striped ; 

car's 



targe showy H*s. 

Phaceiia tampan ularia. 

II ulivphyllthYtii 

„ 

Brighl-hhic ; several car's. 

Plalysiemon rabfornicus. 

{••’Mr™ rvar 

1 

Bright lemon -vellrnv. 

" Californian I’nppv." 
Philydrum lamiginosum. 

EhUxtimvih’ 

] 

Yellow. 

Phlox Druramondii. 

l\>lt'mt>uithuir 

1 

White, red. purple, crim- 

Numerous showy mm’s 



son margined and fringed 

Poppy, Shirley. iVtipiin'i 

l‘<ifii\ri iii fiii’ 

i -2 

Scarlet, purple, white, etc. 

Mumis) 




Poppy, opium- (P. Ww/ir 

„ 

„ 

Different shades, si ngle 

U'nnn\ 



and double car's, 

Poppy, Californian, see 


, | 

Blight lemon yellow. 

Pfiifysiarwi) 




Poriulaca qrandiflora. “Sim 

IWfnhititi ctit' 

; .J 

Brilliant different hues. 

Planl." 




Pyrethruin aufeura. 

CiwtE'siltit' 

' fi -8 in. 

Handsome yellow foliage 

tinkle n Feather 




Reseda, see MigutiuiUc. 
Khodanthe Manglrsii. 

C>>i»f,isil,i? | 

1 1— 11 

.' Rosy -purple, efe. 

"KvLTtasliujr." 




Salpj gloss is cocci nea. 


11—2 

Scarlet, blue, purple, etc. 

Numerous carieties 




Saponaria ralnbficvt. 

CtiiyiipliylltWau 

| 1 

Bright-pink. 

Soap-Woll 




Scabiosa. Several varieties 

Dipaurtif 

1 U-3 

Blue, yellow, etc. 

Scluzanllms pmnntua. 

Simpltiiluriituiit' 

: H-3 

Purple, crimson, etc. 

"Fringe Flower" 




Sedum. Stoii eci'op. 

j i'l'iliSUhlii'ilC 

i * 

Yellow, white, purple, etc. 

Xumenms varieties 




Senecio elegant. 

Cmpofitih' 

11 

. Crimson, pm pie. while, etc. 

Purple Jaeulu-a 


i 


Silene pendula. "Cnlcli F 1 v ' 

Ctii\vpli\'lliiutit\ 

i 

; Carmine; single and double 



1 

1 varieties. 

Sparlium junceura. 

I.t'gn minin' 

2—3 

Handsome yellow il's. 

"Spanish Ilroom." 




Sphenogyne speriosa. 

CiUllpt til Itlt’ 

1 

Yellow, crinison.whitc, etc. 

Several varieties 
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Xa,,lu 

j Natural Order. 

j h^-tUk^ c " ,oar ' V]mytr *' dl: 

Siatice stnuata, Sell L;i ven- 

| PhniiiM&iiicac 

; 1 — 1 4 Gulden-yellow, rose-pur* 

der. Several varieties 
Stocks, 'Ten weeks,” 

Lrndfirac 

pit. etc. 

1 2 1 While, purple, etc. 

"Kast Lothian. 1 ' and 


‘■Virginia 11 ." 



Sjnliower. Sen- liilitwlhirs 


_ 

Sweet Pea. 

hwimiiiomc 

4 j Numerous beautiful shades 

{La thy rut otl,m\!ns) 



Sweet William. 

Caryophylhiu-a 

t'.S—Hl in. Variegated scarlet, criitt- 

See ]>iitut!um bnrbufns 


' soil, etc. 

Tobacco Plant, see 

- 


\ii\)li,nui 



Torenia Fourmri. 

Sf}vf>bnhniw<\f ’ I Palc-hltte ; also :t while 



variety. 

T. -Railloni. 


Yellow, Inti ling 

Tracheliura cocrukum. 

Cnin(>iwtiliiu , tf 

r 1 -1J HI ue 

Tfachymsne cnenilen. 

F ’niMlifcrtit: 

1! Blue 

Tropaeolum mijus. 

(it fit ttil H'ttw 

1 Shades of crimson, etc. 

"Nasturtium.” 



Verbena. 


1 White, scarlet, purple, eti' 

Numerous varieties 


Viol*, see l'<utsv 



Violet ( 1 /<<//( ikliimlii /. 

T/d/rfCi'ch' 

•J Blue, purple, white, etc. 

Several single and 


dmilile \,tr's. 



See page 4» 



Whitlam (Phacelia) ’ 

//tW/v^Av/ZrnVit 

i' a 5 Violet-purple 

gran Ji Horn 


Xeraiitheraum annuum. 

(.'mjvsHtw 

1 -1} Rose, white, violet, etc. 

"Everlasting " 

Zinnia. 


1 \ Scarlet, pink, yellow, ete. 

XumT.ms varieties 


Z. Hugean*. 


1 Orange- yellow, single. 

ORXAMKXTAL 

Bl’LBOrs 

OR Tl’BEROrS PLANTS 

Chikki.v Spited ton Rokokks, Etc.. I’p-couxtkv, 

Propagated by halbs. tulvis. in divisic 

m. and in some eases also hy seed. 


Natural t Inter. 

j O^urorKlmwr, j 

Agapanthus umbsllatus. 

I.ilmaif 

j Bine 2~2[, 

"African Lily 



A., Umbsllaius, \;ir. ;illw 


White 

ARiuca aurea. X. Africa 


Greenish-yellow .2 

Allium fra grans. Numerous 


White : l 

nil i it species 



Alstrnmeria mu Itiflorus 

Auttirylfiilw 

Orange-yellow 2 -i 

A,- piiitacina 


I Lriuisoii 1 \ —2 




BUUIOI'S OR TVHEROCS PUNTS 


Amaryllis Belladona. .1 murylliih'tie 

Bclladona Lily 

Anther icum Lilia strum. ,, 

Sf. Bruno's Lily 
Anlholyza bicoW. 

Aristnea erkloni. S. A I fictl Iriilnif 


Arthropodium cirrhatum 

Arum Lily, see Kkluirtlm 
Begonia, tuberous-rouled. 

Numerous varieties 
Belamcanda ch mentis. 

“Leopard Lily" 

Clivia, see 
Crimnn asiaticum, 

C, — giganleum 
C, Mooreii 
Cyrtanllius urncus 
C. intermedius 
C. Maukenii. " African 
Bride" 

Dahlia, " Cactus." " I'olll- 
|x»it etc. 
Double and Single vac's 
breesia refract a 
Gladiolus, several varieties 
Gloxinia, see /W I'M 
Hemerocallit aurautiaca 

"Golden Ltlv" 
H. — fulva. " Day Lily " 

1 1 ipjieaslr um. " Knight's 

Star-Lily," 
Numerous varieties. 
Imantophyllum miniala 
Iris, different varieties. 


Iimcre caianthina. “Beni- Aiiitiiylliih'iit 
vian Daffodil " 

Isoloma bog.it ense ('n'sncrthi'tit' 

I, — Mol I«. 

Ixia flexuosa ItiihiH 

I. — pendula 

Lachenalia aufea. Liliihi'ili 

Lcncojum aestivum. “Snow .hntiivllith'iu 
Make" 

Libcrtia formosa. 

L. — (laniculala 

Lilium longiSorum. Lilith aif 

L. — Harrissii. 11 liariei .“ or 
Bermuda Lily. 

L. — aurotiira. “ 0 o I d e n- 
rayed Lily." 

L.— eaudidum.- ” Madonna 
Lily." 


Scarlet and grccu I’ 

Bright blue jl|— 2. Nat. 
: Ccvion 

White > 

jSearlet. yelluw, etejl—U 

jOronjje-t'cd, spotted! 1] 
brown I 


Creamy while ilJ— 2. Smite 1 
Different shades >~A 


j Orange-yellow 

j I lied, white-streiik' 


Sea i let 

Yellow. purple, 
til ue. ete. 
White 


■ Yellow and red 1 J 
' Scarlet and vcllow I 
j Pink l 
I Yellow 2 
j Orange vcllow K— 1 (I 
White 
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Nairn*! Order. 


('.olirtir uf Plotters. 


Huillst in it. 
lot indies. I 


L. Mailagon. ’* Turk's Cap| 
Lily.’” 

L. -nepalmse 

L. tigrinum. "Tiger Lilv." ; 

Lycorisaurea. 

L. sanguine i 1 

Marica arnica. 

Monlbrelit. see Trip min | 
Morava iriiioides. 

N trine jnponicn ( Lvtvris j 

Oj 

N. naniensu. ” ijiiemsev 
Lily.*’ 1 

Oruithogalum nutans. 

“Sl;n uf hethldiem." 
Pardanthus litihimituulu 
Pli* ifatnssa chloracea 
Richardia (Cilia) tcthiopica. 

Arum Lily. 

R -Elliolixna 

Sparaxis grandifinr-i. 

Spafaxis tricolor 

Sprekelia lormosissuna. 

“ J iK ‘11 hi r;i Lily" 

Tigrida paroma. 

"TijLjer Lily" 
Tfitonia. (Monlhretia) . 3 urea. 

•TcirJi Lily” 
Vallola purpurea. ‘ Scar- 
hiH'ough Lily " 
Watsonii augusta 
W — dent 1 flora 
Zcphyranthes Candida. 

Zephyr Ltly : 

Z. Cannula. Fuse 

Amaryllis 

Z - tu bispa 1 ha 


dir 

. I niiirvlliihutf 
hi<'ii'u- 

Aniuryltiiiciic 

/,////< fn'<ri' 

Aimirylliihw 

Arouidu’ 

hi, Ion 
A mrylliiicut' 
IridiW 

A ntiirylliilon - 
Iritlui, 

.fniii rylliitftir 


hirple and white (.1 -4 

Dark purple 'Ll 21 
Orange : 2 

Yellow 11 

Cam line 'll 

HI tie \2 


Red 


White, etc. 


Crimson 1 

White 2 

Yellow 1 

Fur pie, while, etc. 2 
Orange and yellow 2 Lirgr ll’s 
Deep-crimson 1 

Orange- red 11 2j 

Orange 'll -2| 

Red. crimsun. while I- -U 

Scarlet 2— .1 

linghl-criinsun 2| 31 

' White jl 

bright Itnste jl 

While 10 in. 


SELECTED PLANTS SUITABLE FOR GROWING 
IN POTS LP-COUNTRY 

Main' of the foregoing selections of annuals, biennials, bulbous 
and tuberous plants, etc., are well-adapted, for pot-cnlturcat medium 
to high elevations, and in addition to these the following niay be 
mentioned as especially suited for the purpose with however, the 
protection of a jl£i een-liouse or a glazed verandah, palms and many 
other choice plants of lower elevations {which without such 
artificial protection would not thrive much above 3,000 ft.) can be 
grown in the hills with much success. The limit of elevation in 
Ceylon, under ordinary conditions, for purely tropical palms may l>e 
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said to be about 3,000 it. Palms which arc indigenous to sub- 
tropical regions or high elevations will, however, flourish best 
at the higher altitudes, and arc unstated to low elevations. For a 
list of these sec under Palm. 

Achimenes.— Small tuberous-rooted herbaceous plants Flowers nu- 
merous and showy. 



siiasTa UAtsv. Chrysuttilttmm hriicatilbeuiam. 


Aspidistra lurida variegata. Hardy simile* plant, with large hand- 
some green and while-striped leaves. 

Azalea indica. Small shrubs, bearing a profusion of large showy pink, 
white, or yellow Bowers. Numerous varieties. 

Begonia, fibrous-rooted.— Numerous varieties, showy flowers and 
foliage. 

B. tuberous-rooted.— Very large. brilliant yellow-' or scarlet flowers. 
B.— rex.— About 10 to 12 inches high. Foliage large, very ornamental. 
Numerous varieties. 

Calathea.— A herbaceous slew.Uss genus, with large showy leaves. 
Propagated by division. 



|1{.*R.V (HOTKIA) JAHOX1CA. 
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Chrysanthemum. Japanese.— (hit of Hit; most beautiful 
«,t flowering plants. Numerous varieties. 

Cineraria.— A genus of showy (lowering plants, hearing large heads of 
blue or purplish flowers ; cultivated as annuals. 

Coleus.- Annuals with beautifully marked, soft velvets leaves, easily 
propagated by cuttings. 



I'lS’KKAKlA ST KJ. LATA. 

ClycUmen. -Small tuberous plants, bearing very pretty delicate pink, 
crimson, or while flowers : suited only for growing under rover at the higher 
elevations. 

Dracaena (Cordylinfi). — Handsome palm-like plants, with bromic. 
fTtin soil, or green leaves. Numerous varieties. Propagated by suckeis 01 
pin lions of Hie stem. 

Epiphyllum.— Succulent plants, hearing very showy, bright pink or 
wrimsmi flowers. 
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Ferns. Sec article mi Fmis. 

Francoa ramosa. An ornamental i rceping plant, suitable for hanging 
pnls ; Propagated by division or cuttings. 

Free sis. -X Cape genus of small lubeimis plants producing a prolusion 
of creamy-white, sccnlcd flowers. There arc several, species and varieties. 



KKOWAI.I.IA SI 1 KC lava. I LllWKIiS HKUtHT Hl-Mt. 


They require a cool atmosphere and protection I rout Hie rains, and are best 
grown under coot. 

Fuchsia.— A very ornamental gem «.i small flowering shrubs ; numerous 
varieties. Propagated by cuttings. 

Genista, — Small free-flowering shrubs, with yellow blossoms. 
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Geranium. A universal favourite. Xumemiis varieties : Hourers ui many 
shades shnwv and scented. Willi care they thrive fur a time al low and 
medium elevations, hut require frequent pruning. They arc much improved hy 
a weeklv application of a fertiliser, given in solution with water. 

G.— .Zonal or Tri-color. -Leaves beautifully marked, horsc-slme 
shaped, fragrant. 



(ii.oXisiA. "smxix's ci.ixt." 

G.— , Ivy-leaved. -Shnvw and free-dowering. suilaHe for training on 
pillars trellises, etc 

Gegnera.— A genus of munenms species ot small ctinice lieibucemis 
plant-., generally tuberous -rooted. 

G, Douglas ii and G. magnifica arc especially attractive. 

Gloxinia.— An extensive genus of tiihrroiis-rooterl small plants, exceed- 
ingly slmwy when in bloom. 


SELECTED POT-PLANTS W 

Impatiens.— A showy genus of herbaceous flowering plants, Ain< msf 
{lie best art /. //ufs///. 1. Sullitui. and /. fimiaihitti. 

Pelargonium,— A class allied to Geraniums, with scented, curly or cut 
leaves and showy Dowers. MurHonitnn is (he botanical nautc for Geranium. 

Petunia. -A very slmwv gams oi Dowering annuals, blooming freely 
and c niliniionslv Single, double, and fringed varieties. 

primula chinensis.- Small animal (lowering plants, of vvhicli there are 
numerous varieties. 

P.--obeonictu --Small perennial plains. Dowering in the winter season. 

Spiraea (Hotcia) japunica. A popular plant for pol -culture ; flowers 
creamy while, in large panicles. 

Streptocarpus.-A perennial herb with prostrate leaves, bearing scapes 
of large hluisli or lilac flowers. Several species and hybrids, 

Violets. ( 1’Mr vdoratnl Several single and double -flowered varieties: 
can he grown successfully in sheltered borders or in pots, Among the hi -si 
are : ,Y aiftlihiu (double ll's:) pale lavender, very swucl -scented : Cw (large, 
single, blue I IV) ; t \wiplr Brussa (large double, while fl's). 





CHAPTER XIX. 

PLANTS SPECIALLY SUITED FOR THE DRY REGION, 
SEA COAST. AND SANDY SITUATIONS. 
ORXAMRXTAI. A XI) rslibTL TREES FOR THE 
DRY HEtilOX:- 

f S -Slnh:iU-#< : r. -Tamil]. 


Acacia Ifucophlcea. " Maha-audara ” N.. " Vclvel ‘ T. A larjijc tree willi 
spreading hrauHies. and bright pjilc yellow flowers. Huarl-wruid hard 
and durable. 

Aclansonia cigiuia. liuuhuh Tree- A medium-sized lix-e. native ul Central 
Africa. famous fm the great age and enormous size til trunk to vvfiidt 
it attains. It has become well established and hears fruit in Lite dry 
Northern ]xirt of Ceylon. where it has been long ago introduced hv 
Arab traders. 

Adenanlheia pavonine, Ik. id Tree: " Madaliva " S. See under Slunk lias. 

Azadirachu indies. Margosa. " Kotiomha " .S’. A tall straight tree with long 
spreading branches. Mowers white, sweet-scented, 

Baahinu lumen iu so . ‘ l IVtaii " or " Kalla -pel an " S,. ” Tiruvatti ’’ Y. A. small 
tree or large shrub, with slender branches and yellow llmvers, Heart- 
wood hard dark-red, very tough. 

Beriya anirnomlia. ” Ha^milla ,S„ Chavantlalai ” T. A large erect handsome 
tree : valuable I in diet. See I in fruitful Timbers ul Dir Trupiis. 

Caesalpinia coriaria. Divi-divi. A spreading. medium-sized tree, with line 
leathery leaves, producing grmiisli-u liile. sw eet-seented flowers, See 
Yu it n m Prut furls. 

Cassia Fistula. “Indian lathm-mim." “liliela." S. 'j ^ 

C. marginata. " Katn-wa" S.. " Yakai ‘ if. .• mg Trees for low 

C. imiltijuga. (SonthAnierican T.ee.) ) elevations. 

Euealypni* alba. A tall slim tree with pale grey bark : one of the few species of 
Eucalypti suited to the dry region. 

Holoptelea integrifolia. Indian Klin." “ (hxta-kin)la " ,S., “ Vdayil” /’■ 
A tree 50 to fi) ft. high, vviili handsome drooping branches : good 
timber. 

MillinRtonia hortsiuis. Cork Tree. See 1 him It fill FI <wrr/;ig Trees lor low 
elevations. 

Mischodon zejrlanicus. ' Tammana." N.. Tampani ” T. A tree 30 In 40 ft. high, 
with long lanceolate leaves; yr mug foliage bright pink. Excellent timber, 
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Murraya exotica, var buxi folia. " Ftleriya " X. A suntll graceful live : llmvers 
pure w lii It- and sweet-scented. 

Penes (Altcodaphne) semecairpifolia. " W’ew avail i ” .S,. ‘ Rauai," or “Vavarahai ” 
7". A large nuii-b-branchcrt free. common to tlw dry region. One of 
Ceylon's Best limber*. 

Pitheeolobium (Inga) Saman. Rain tree: " lVni-karai " .S'. See under SlhiJr 
'frees. Thrives in a fairly dry district if planted in good deep soil. 

Poiticiaim regia. Flainbuyuiite. See under Flouvriug Trees for loti 1 cltvuliims. 

Polyalthia longifolia, " Mam illupsii " T. A large h:md«nne erect tree, hi null 
planted as an avenue tree in North Ceylon and S, India. 

Spathadea campanula!;). See Huiiiliflil Flon'iiiiifl Trov, 

TamarinJus indices. Tamarind: " Siyamkda ■' S, A large handsome tree 
adapted lor roadsides. I excellent timbei. 

Thespesis populnea. Tulip Tree : "Snma" .S. See under Nuuk Trees 

Vitex altiwuna. " Mills <ir Sapu-milla" N. “ KucLmmakku " T. Avery 
large tree, with a dense iiead and si iineu hat drooping branches. 

V, Lcucoxylon. " Xebedda." S. " Kaddu noeliclii " T. A large tree with 
spreading (lead, common in dry region, especially near tanks. Wood 
hard, dark-grey, valuable limber. 


Shaijk Thkks. See (. 

Fl U\VKKl> 

Allumandit ScWtn. Klovveis \ellow 
Barlcria rrijlaln. Pink and white 
Caesalpinia pukherfima. ' Peacock 
flower.'' Bright irllmr nr scarlet 
Gardenia florida. I'Ts white, scented 
I sofa coccinta " Kalamluln " S. 

1 ’lowers m;i rlet 
Ixnr* rosea. Flowers pink 


Kt pier oil Shmic Trees, 

; Shiuhs. 

Jasmin wa pubeseens. KS's while, seel lied 
Lagentrocmu indica. Bright purple H's 
PardU incliicu. I'Ts while 
Randin du met m urn. " Ktiloinmian " 

•S'. I'Ts white 

Reinwardlia tetragyna Yellow ll's, 
Tliunhergia erect*. Blue or white li's 
Tnrncra ulmifolia. bTs while 


Orxamkxtai 

Allamanda Hendensonii. I'Ts large 
white 

AiPugonon leptopuj. Ft's lovely pink. 

Bignonia unguis. FI's yellow 
Bougainvillea spr.ctahilis. Bright pur- 
plish-o'inisou 
Ipomoea Briggaii. FI's bright-crimson 

FOR THE 

Onxaaikxtai. Tbkbs 


tv-Scrd : L ‘euuiiws ; Su -'suckers | 


Kami-, 1 Natural Order. 1 

Hmv I'rnivi 
saicrt. 

j 1 teiuhi and descriptive notes. 

Afiocarpui incita. f Yf/rauvrc 

Su. 

j-W -50 ft. A heautiful 

Bread-fruit; 


foliage ti ue. 

Barring! on ig speriosa 1 Hvrltitraf 

S 

1 About 50 ft. ; liaiulsoine 

Mudilla" .S'.j 


| large leaves. 


Cluim-hs : — 
Ipoinoea I uberosa, 
Pcif-tm volubilis. 

Quisqualis indica. 

Thunhergia laurilolia 
=T. gfandilWa 

SEA-COAST. 


FI's yellow 
"Bridal Bouquet " 
FI’s creamy- white 
"Rangoon Creeper"* 
FI's orange-red 
| I'Ts. large blue 


S--StntialeKe : T -Tamil. 
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Cafallia integerrima. 


“ bewala " X.| 


Camarilla eqiiitilifolia. 

( iisii/imtiic 


50 NO ft. Ornamental. 

Bed -tree : "Kassi” .V 

Cerbcra borbonica. 

AFvmutw 


Ahiml IS ft. Kl’s white. 

'' M min -kudu ru ’ X. 



Cocos nucifera. CilCOIlUl 

I'tilnuie 


M) NOll. 

l’alm 




Eucalyptus alba. Wbilt* 

J/Vf’/ili'rVli' 


50 (it) ft. Sum tli. white 

(» mil-tree 



fvii'k 

E.— citriodra Uimm- 



-K1 — 5() it. Slender hand- 

scented (»uin-tice 



s< iille tree. 

Giluculu nia cu Ilia, 

l-i'iiniiiiiioxti.' 

S i.r C 

About 30 ft. See Ikiiuli- 

- Mndiv" 



flit t'ltwcriug in r. 

Morin da citnfolia. "Alin' .S' 

WnA/rii <<ii* 

$ 

’5-30 it. Urge leaves 

Ochrosia borbonica. 

A (•ocyihtfiw 


5l) it. Largo handsome 

"Mudii-kadnni." S. 


leaves. 

Peliophorum ftrrugineum. 



See Uni nti fnl Hi MYihin 

•• Ivii-viikui • r. 



Trees. 

Pisonia movindilolia. Lettuce 

S'nidOuciir 

C 

See Oniiininitiil t \ V 

Tree ; UKliicolU" T. 



Tre rs. 

Ptlliecolombtoin dulcc. 


s 

40-50 ft. hi^li : also cop- 

- Madras Timm " 



pieedand used as hedges. 

P. Saman. Kniii Tree ; 



See Shti iti Trees for AWi/- 

- 1‘cni-karal “ S. 



suit's 

Plumeria acutifolia. 

.1 /■(>< 'VlWftlC 

c 

\ 

Temple-Tree 



1 

P.— rubia. Criiiisini. 


C nr S 

• See Unmtiiiil Hoavniiji 

Ttinplc-T lee 



i Tiers, 

Poiiiciana regia. 

i.l'gltttllflt’SlIt 

S 

) 

Flamhny mie 




Polvalthia longifoii*. 

Anoihiuiit 


See Orihimiifiit 1' eUtitfe 

" Oar:i-illu|'iii " T. 



Tiers, 

Pterocarpus indicus. I'nriniik 

f.<gHIHl//l>\ilr' 


See Oniiiincntiit I'nlitige 

Spathodea campanula. 

llifinonittuti,' 


See IkulifiUil WiWiTiwg 

TKespesia populnea. 

ilahwtm 


1 ires. 

See Sluitie Tim for Roiul- 

Tulip Tu-e: . 



fiiUs. 

" Suriya " S. 




Okxamkstal Sfiki*i?s 



~riil' : C cnniiiie. 

S„. «-kr 


Same. 

Xaniral Ordtt. 

lit tie 

I'riirntialnl. 

H right ,m<l diserirtivv iwli>. 

Acalypha, different var's 

kuptmrhimi'M 

C 

H — 10 it. large h right- 
coloured leaves. 

Agave am»ricana variegata. 

Aiii'mivllitltw 

Sll.M'S 

(\— 8 it. I .eaves variegated. 

American Aloe 



verv striking. 

Aralia filicdolia. 

Anifitmw 

c 

fi-K'fl. Ymuig leaves 




vcllovv, verv handsome. 

Afundo Donas variegala. 

(ini m inn ic 

i)iv. in'C . ft — H ft. Handsome varies 




ceil grass, 


X:tl ural OrtKr 
Rbr.af'lti'niWi 


IlfisOil and (U.-5-v rii»t i vo tint in 

50 W It. 


-Niiihslt'*:, Tamil. 
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1 IloU 

. 



Caesalpinia pulcheirima. 

" Peacock Mincer" 

I,f!}iinum,rr 

1 

1 S 5 ft ft, FI's bright yellow. 

(Larissa Carandas. 

A/wym KCrtr 

' •• A spin v shrub with white 

1 Maha-karamba S. 


IPs. See Ttvpital F utils. 

" I’minkila” T. 


Clefuderidron inerme. 

InA'i/rh c,ic 


" \Val*gurciula" S. 


with pink. 

C— nutans. 


C 4-5 ft. M's white, pen- 



dulous. 

C. — Siphon an lii us 


S or C y (> ft. Slititw. 

Croton (Codiceum), 

Enpluirbinfiw 

C 5— 8 ft. Vervsiiowv. bright- 

tlilk'ifiil vat's 


Iv coloured foliage, 

Datura suaveolens. 

.SWit Hi n ('<!(' 

.. f>— 8 it. M's large, white. 

"Tmmpcl-llowei " 



Hibiscus (Shoe-flower), 

Miih’tUO h 

h 8 it. M's of various 

mi ini' mus car's 


shades, pink In scarlet 



i cllnw and while. 

Ixora, different species 

Flthiitii'iU' 

.. 4 -ft fl. M's various ct tlont s 

and var’s 


pink, vellow, anti scarlet. 

Latter stramia indica. 

I.VllUilu'HC 

ft- -if it. M's purple-lilac. 

“ Crape Myrtle “ 


in large racemes. 

Nermm Oleander. Oleander 

Afwyututw 

., 8 - 1 2 ft. or more. FI's large, 

bright crimson or pink. 

Panwc fruticosun 

Aynlimw 

5 -ft ft. Leases muclicul, 
ornamental. 

Pandanut odoratissimus. 

I’.imltituurtu- 

Sn or S 15 — 2(1 ft. high. Fruit glo- 

Sci ew-pine ; “ Mudu- 
keyiya ” .S ; "Talai“ T. 


bose or uhlong. scarlet. 

Pavetta indtea, ‘ Pa walin'' 

RuluMotf 

; C or S 4— ft ft., hears a prolusion 

S'.; " Pavaddai" T. 


of white flowers. 

Sccevola. Ktcnip, 

OoiMlnnviinTtic 

A large bush. 6 — 10 ft.. 

"TakkadiC T. 


H's while. 

Sophora tomentosa. 

l.i'HllllliUiVUi' 

„ 4' -ft ft. covered with grey 

" Miidu-nuiriinga" S. 


velvety pubescence. 

Vinca rosea, Madagascar 

AfwyiituYiit' 

2 ft. FI's ruse-pink or 

Periwinkle 


while. 

Wrightia zcylarica. 

„ 

J 5 ft. Slender, erect 

"WaPidda" S\ 


brandies; fl'spurc white. 

Y ucca gloriosa. 


S or Sn. 5-8 ft. leaves stiff, sharp 

"Spniish Hayoiict” 


pointed : tl's white, in 



large erect panicle. 

OkXAMKXTAI, Cl.iMRKKS : - 

f A— 

Seed : C.-'t'ullinie. 


- s 

Nat iii at Unlit. 

IY.«d| I'^rirtivc -Mvs. 

Alla man da Henderson it 

d/'lYl'IMtl'rli 

C Li quick-growing climber. 



with large, yellow hell- 
i shaped fVs. 

Antigonon guatamalensis 

/Wrj6wii(‘(Vh' 

C nr S ! A moderate- sized climber 



with lovely pink H's. 


A -4BiiK'ilMe : 1'. 

—Tamil. 
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Xaiural Oukr 

I'nnwR.itvd, | 

K'scrinlivc miles. 

Argvrciu. spcciosi 

" M:ih:l-<luimulii" S. 

CiWiV/fHltHtW 

C nr S 

Leaves large handsome, 
greyish -while beneath 
It’s large, purple. 

Ritnnnia unguis 

HfgfllVWlll'iW 

SorSu. 

A slender creeper, yellow 
U s. very beautiful. 

Cterodendrcn Thomson* 

1 trhunmu 

C or S 

; FI’s white and scarlet. 

Crvpiosletpa grandiflora 

.luh'pitulctit 

e 

H’s bright pink. 

Ipotnaaa Kriggju 

C'lV/riVi'/rfifiVrit’ 


Bright crimson, very 
showy, free hlooi ncr. 

]. car iieum 



Kl’s pale-pink. 

I. eitlfolia 


S <>r Su. 

; FI's bright vdlow. 

Qiiirqualts irdica 

" Kangomi Creeper" 

( omhn'ltiuih' 

C 

FI's orange -ml. sweet- 
scented. 

PurVuia vollllilis 

"Bridal Bouquet.'' 

I'OffitfflllilfiW 


A large c 1 i ui b e r ; tl ’ s 
cream v-wtiile. in large 
panicles. 

f7i*tillate>a australas. 

Australia 

Mnl fab huntf 


, FI's in yellow racemes : 
' free bloomer. 


SAXD BINDING PLANTS 

Certain plants have a natural capacity for growing in louse 
sandy soils, or even in pure sand, as on barren sea-shores or river 
banks. The value of such plants does not consist only in their 
sand -binding properties, by which they prevent the erosion of land 
or the shifting of sand-banks, etc., but also in establishing a foun- 
dation in which it may be possible to introduce and grow more 
useful plants. For sand-hanks by the sea shore, the following 
plants arc among tile most aclaptahle : 

Calotropis gigantea; “Warn” -S'. A large glaucous shrub, 
with large oblong leaves: common near sea coast in Ceylon. 

Canavalia obtusifolia. ” Mudu-auara .S'. A creeping legu- 
minous perennial, with bright-pink (sometimes white) flowers. 
Grows on the sandy sea-shores. 

Spinifcx squarrosus. W ater Pink.’’ Maharawana-rewtila ' 
.S. A grey or glaucous grass which grows in broad tufts on the 
sandy sea shores. It is especially cultivated nil the Madras coast 
for its sand-binding properties. 

lpomoea bileba. — "Mudu Biu-taiiibnru ” S. A creeping plant 
of the Convolvulus family, with bright purplish-rose (lowers and 
lliiA succulent leaves; enmmon on the sea-shore sand along the 
south and west coast of Ceylon. 

Scaevola Koenigli. A large glaucous bush, with yellowish 
while flowers and pithy stems; enmmon oti the south-west coast of 
Ceylon. 
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Pandanus odoratissima. Screw Pine: "Mudii-keiva' 1 S. A 
spreading bush with numerous aerial roots, which descend and fix 
the plant in the sand. 

Barringtonia racemosa. "McdiHa" S. A small tree with 
drooping branches, common near the sea-shore in Ceylon, 

Tephrosia purpurea. “Pila" .S'. A perennial, 1 to 2 feet 
high; flowers small, purplish-pink, 

Cassia auriculata. "Ranawara" N, An annual, ! to 2 feet 
high, with spreading branches and bright-yellow flowers. The 
dried leaves form the "Malaru Tea" of Ceylon. 

I'OR IX LAND SAXDV BANKS 

Certain useful sand or hank-binding plants also aff ord valuable 
fodder or grazing for cattle. Thus in the low-country, the 
“Maiiritius-grass" [Pan i atm uititiautA "Guinea glass" (/'. ui(txi~ 
mum), and " Etora" (/’. repent) are excellent subjects for combin- 
ing the purposes of fodder and soil-binding on the banks of rivers 
or streams; while in drier situations the Do oh -grass ur "Arugam- 
pillu” T (Cyno/lnn Dactyl on). Ixive-grass or “ Pullcri" S. (Clintopoyou 
aeiatlalnt). “Hin-undu-piyali" S'. (Dcsinodiutti Injhntn t), Cattiit 
witnoiifalitt , and the. Sensitive-plain (Mimosa piuiica), all have useful 
binding properties on loose sandy soils. At elevations of 4,000 to 
6.000 feet. Paspnhnn tii in latum (“Golden-Crown" grassl is an 
excellent plant for binding railway banks, etc., while it is also mie 
of the best fodder plants for up-country. 





CHAPTER XX. 

SHADE TREES 

For Dikkkrkxt Ptrposes axi> Ei.kyations 

The importance of shade trees in the tropics is impossible to 
over-estimate: they are essential to the planter lor his crops, and 
are a boon to man and beast on account of the shelter they afford 
from the sun. as well as for their effect in tempering the atmos- 
phere. Most crops in the tropics impure shade at some stage of 
their growth, some more or less permanently, especially at low 
derations, where also bungalows or other human ataxies are 
improved in comfort by a certain amount of protection from the 
powerful rays of the trnpir.il sun. Shade trees enhance the beauty of 
our surroundings, and render the atmosphere cooler and healthier by 
checking radiation from the soil. In towns as well as in malarial 
districts, the hygienic effects of suitable and well -grown trees are 
well known. It is :i mistake, however, to plant trees or shrubs, 
especially such as have adaptations for collecting water, as sheath- 
ing leaf-bases or spatlmlated inflorescence, too near houses, for 
they harbour mosquitoes and thereby encourage malaria. Certain 
trees, as Spathodea. may also he a source of danger from their 
liability to be blown down by wind, while others (as species of 
Ficus) are objectionable on account of their extensive root system. 
Others again, as Casnarina, frequently block guttering*, drains, etc., 
hv the almost constant dropping of leaves, 

Qualities of Good Shade Trees. — The suitability of frees for 
purposes of shade depends much on local conditions and individual 
requirements. Some trees may also serve other useful purposes in 
addition to providing shade or shelter ; thus, certain kinds which 
yield edible fruit or other useful product may in some localities be 
also used to combine shade. In parts of India. Mangoes and other 
fruit-trees are employed for this dual purpose; while in some 
European countries the leasing of fruit-trees which have been 
planted along public roads is a valuable source of revenue to their 
respective governments. The most essential qualities of a good 
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shade-live aiv: (1) it should he ever-green, or at least have the 
habit of putting on fresh foliage immediately alter shedding the 


j 



1“1TH ECO 1.0 II I CM (iS'OAl RAMAN’, “WAIN TKKE” OK Gl’ASGO. 

All excellent road-ride shade tree whin properly planted and attended i<\ 


old leaves; (2) it should have a normally spreading form, with 
an upright dean trunk for at least 15 ft. from the ground ; (3) it 
should be a fairly fast grower ; and (4) the foliage should be of a 



arc the most suitable tor road -sides or streets, while those of the 
latter are very effective when planted in parks, pastures or open 
spaces. The duality of any shade tree may he said to depend 
largely upon the attention given it when young, as well as on the 
manner of planting. Careless or improper planting, injury by 
cattle, etc., when young, or ruthless treatment by disinterested 
owners of adjoining land, will permanently disfigure shade-trees 
however good their qualities may be. 
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Trees for Parks, Pasture Land, etc. Scenic effects should 
here be studied in combination with the practical purposes of 
shade-trees. Those of bold appearance, with striking foliage and 
drooping branches, will produce an imposing effect and, at the same 
time, improve the conditions of pasture, their shade encouraging 
the growth of soft, tender herbage. 

Shade Trees for Field Crops. That suitable shade-trees, 
thinly planted and properly attended to, have beneficial effects, 
physically or chemically, upon most crops in the tropics is an 
established fact, They help to conserve moisture, aerate the soil 



SHADY UIVKH-DKIVIt IN' VERADEN1YA OAKDEKS. 


by means of their deep-feeding roots, which bring plant-food from 
the under-strata to be returned again in the form of mulch by the 
fallen leaves. Leguminous trees are preferable for various reasons, 
viz:— (1) They are usually fast-growers, (2) their thin feathery 
foliage does not form too dense a shade, (3) their leaves have often 
the habit of closing up at night, and (4) many of the family have 
the property of collecting free nitrogen by means of bacteria 
nodules on their rootlets. 

Trees for Road-sides, Streets, etc.-Trees of the type with 
upright or horizontally spreading branches should be chosen for 
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this purpose. Large leaves and heavy dangerous fruits are obviously 
characters which disqualify for planting in public thoroughfares. 
The ideal tree, for this should have, in addition to being evergreen 
and of an upright spreading habit, light thin foliage, with' the 
leaves closing up at night or in dull cloudy weather. Probably 
the Inga Saman or Rain Tree approaches most closely these 
requirements. It is a handsome tree when well-grown, being 
adapted to a fairly wide range of climate, and incidentally its 
nutritions sugary pods form an excellent cattle- food. The planting 
and preservation of suitable shade trees for road-sides being of 
great importance to the public, the writer would suggest the 
adoption of certjiiu recognised rules, such as the following, for 
their proper planting aud maintenance : — 

(:i) Proper holes (from 2 to .1 ft. deep, by as much in diameter, ami 
1 filled with good soil) to be prepared before planting, 

tb) Where possible, holes (o be well belli ml the side-drains and not in 
the margin of the raid ; the distance from the mad should be froms 
8 to HI feet, according to circumstances. 

(c) The plants Id be well-established in hamhoo-pots or plant-baskets 
before being planted out. 

(d) Planting out should, as far as possible, be done at the commence- 
ment, not at the end, of the rainy seasons. 

(e.) The distances for planting apart in the first place may be from 25 
to 30 feet (according to species of tree), every alternate tree being 
cut out later, if necessary, as it fills its allotted space or encroaches 
on ils neighbour. 

If) Proper protection must be provided against cattle, Jfcc.. either col- 
lectively or individually by means of tree-guards or fence, until flic 
trees are sufficiently established to fake care of themselves. 

(g) The injudicious cutting of branches, or interference with the growth 
and proper form of trees in public thoroughfares, should he con- 
sidered an act punishable by law. 

(h) The building of houses, huts nr shanties too close to the. trees should 
be prohibited. 

SHADE TREES SUITED FOR THE MOIST 
LOW-COUNTRY. 

[Elevations he tow 2,000 It. with average annual rainfall of 70 in, or more]. 

Fok Road-sides : — 

lS.-SiNHAF.ESr,; r^TamilT. 

Canarmm commune. Java Almond; '‘Rata-kekuna” S, A. large Malayan tree. 

See under Tropical Fruits. 

Filicium dedpiew. ‘'Pehimhiya'’ S. “ Katu-puwarasa" T. An elegant evergreen 

tree. 50 to 70 ft. high. See Ornamental Foliage Trees, 
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Lifoeiuia Vandelliana. An erect, medium-sized tree with small leaves, native 
of Brazil; introduced at Peraikniva in 1865- 

Myroxylon toiuiferum. Balsam-of Toliv, “Kata-karanda," S. A large handsome 
tree with small pinnate leaves, native of S. America. Sec under 
Important Timbers, &c- 

Paikia RosburgKii. An immense tree with fine feathery leaves, native csf 
Malaya. See Ornanii'iitiil b'oliagfi Tret*. 

Peltophofum ferragineum. A handsome foliage and flowering tree, with line 
feathery leaves, native of Ceylon. See Ramiifiil Flowing Trees. 

Piihecolobium Sam»n " Raman;" “ Rain- tree;” Guango; “ Peni-karal," .S'. A 
very large quick -growing tree, with small pinnate leaves, excellent (oc 
road- sides ; introduced into Ceylon from S. America in 1851. 

Pomstia eximii, “Gal-mura 1 ' S. A large handsome tree with around head 
See Ornamental Foliage Ttra. 

Pttrocarpm i adieus. Padoufc: " Kuta-gainmalu ’’ S. A large handsome tree with 
fine foliage and drooping brandies. Sec Ornamental Foliage Trees. 

TerminalU belerica. Myrobalan-trec: ‘'liulu” S’. " Kani-maran " or "Tanli," T 
A very large handsome tree. See Ornamental Foliage Trees, 


Fob Parks oh Open Spaces : — 
f See (he above, also (JnnwwruM Foliage 7 ms]. 

For Field Crops, as Tea, Cacao, Etc:— 

Adenanihera pavonina. (iA'gtttiliitosae). Bead-tree; " Madatiya" S. A moderate- 
sized, straight tree, with small pinnate leaves. 

Albizzia moluecana. ffaigiuuiuoxtte). Sau Tree ; \ Large, very quick-growing 
“ Kata-man S. ! trees, with thin feathery 

Albizzia stipulata, {Ugn hi iwuw). “Kabal- j foliage ; in flower Dec. 

mara" S. ' l (l Jan, 

Efythrina lithosperma. [Lrguitiiuosac]. "Dadap," A moderate-sized tree of rapid 
growth, suitable tor shade; also affords a quantity of foliage for mulching 
or geeen-manurhig, 

F.ryttuina umbrosa. {I^gumiiime). " Immortd " or 11 Model." A moderate-sized 
tree with large leaves, much used as a shade tree for Cacao and other 
crops in the West Indies. 

Etyihrina yslulina. (Lc , g«/ni'»i«rii'). “Bocare" A popular shade tree for Cacao in 
the West Indies. 

•Gljricidia maculata. (LfguiiHiwftif}, “Madre,’ 1 or Madura. A small quick- 
growing tree of Nicaragua, suitable as a shade tree for Cacao, &c. 
See Beautiful Flowering Trees, 

-Crevillea mbusu. (Pro/diffac}. Silky Oak. An upright medium-sized tree of 
Australia, wilh light foliage, modi planted for shade amougst tea, also 
for wind-belts, fuel reserve, &c., in Ceylon. Thrives best from 1,500 to 
4,000 feel 

lngalaurina. (iwgKiJijiitfMii 11 Pois doux.” A small tree, used in the West Indies 
as a shade tree for Cacao. 

Myroxylon loliuh-rurn. (fcgiuHJMUstie). Balsam-of-T'clu. Suitable as a permanent 
shade tree for field crops. See Ornamental Foliage frees. 
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For Timbkw, Wind-Bio lts, and Fi'KI, 

[See also Important Timbers., etc of the TVv/taJ. 


Artocarpus Inteffifoliuj. Jak; “Kos.” S. A moderate-sized or large tree, affording 
excellent timber, suitable for wind-bells and limber reserve. 

Cassia siamea. "Wa" S. A large quick-growing tree. yielding bard dark 
timber anil good fuel. 

Caiuariaa tquuilifolia. "She Oak” "Beet-wood;" "Kassa-galia," X. Suitable 
for wind-belts; very hard, durable timber and good fuel. 

Eugenia Juntos. ‘‘Jambu.’ 1 A small bushy tree, suitable for wind-belts. 

Filicium deeipieiu. ‘ Pell ii libra," S. A slow-growing tree, suitable [or wind 
belts: excellent timber and fuel. 

Mclia dubia. "Lunu-inidella" S. A handsome quick-growing tree. Wood light, 
much used for ceilings. 

Mejoaferrea. Ceylon iron- Wood; ’Na-gaba" S. Slow-growing, thick fnliagecf 
tree; would make effective and permanent wind-belts. 

Michelia Champaca. Clrnnrac; "Sapu" S. A large quick-growing tree, affording 
good timber and fuel. 

Mischodan zeylanicus. ‘Taniinaiiu" X. "Tampanai'' T. A small much branched 
tree, suitable for wind-belts; excellent timber. 

Myroxylon toluilernm. Kalsam-of-Tulu. A moderate sized or large Iren; good 
timber, suitable for wind-belts. 

Ptcrorarpua marsupium. "Giiminalu 1 ' S', A wide-spreading handsome tree; fine- 
hard timber. 

SHADE TREES SHIED FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
OR SEMI-DRY REGION. 

[With rainfall of 5fl to 70 inches'. 

For Roadsides:— 

Albizzia Lebbek. ' Mara" 5. " Woman's Tongue ’ of the West Indies; native 
of CcaIoii and Kaslmi Tropics. 

Azadirachta inriica. "Kohomlia” .S’. "Margosa": "Vtmpu" T, A moderate-sized 
tree, with straight trunk and spreading branches; suited for dry region.. 

Cacsalpima c«riaria. Divi-divi- -See 'fun util Prothiite. 

Diospyfos Embfyopiem. " Tiinbiri ” T. A moderate-sized evergreen tree, wills 
spreading branches. 

Eucalyptus alba. While Ctiiiu-lm;. A tall slender tree with smooth grey bark,, 
native ot N. Australia; thrives and bears seed at Amiradhapura, Ceylon. 

E.— eitriodora. Lemon-scented Gum-tree. A handsome slender tree. with, 
smooth bark. 

Mi&chodon zeylanicus. ‘'Taiinnanu" S. " Tampanai " T. A much -branched tree, 
30 to 40 feet high, suited to dry region. 

Myriitica laurifolia. "Wild Nutmeg” “ M.'ilahncLi ” S. “ Palmanikmn ” T. A 
large tree with wide spreading bandies and large leaves; thrives in 
rattier dry as well as moist region. 

Peltophorura lerrugineum. “ Iva-vakai.” T. A moderate-sized or large much- 
b ran died, handsome tree, indigenous to dry region of Ceylon, See 
Beautiful Fitnre.ring frees. 
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Pithecolobium (Inga) Saraan. "Saman;" "Rain-tree," "Pcni-taral," S, See Shade 
Trees far Moist Low-amiitry. 

Poinciana regia. Flamboyante. See under Iteautifu! him* ring Trees. 

Polya Ithia longifolia. "Mai’a-ilhipai” 3". A handsome evergreen tree, suitable for 
avenues and mad sides. 

Pteracirpus marsupiura. "Gammaln'’ S. (Sec above). Suited to moderately dry 
region. 

Swietenia macrophylla. Large-leaved Mahogany. A large handsome tree, suited 
Uj dry disti ids. 

Tamarindus indie*. Tamarind; "Siyambnla" .S'. “Puli” 3‘, A large handsome tree, 
adapted to a dry as well as moist region. 

Thejpesia popuht*. Tulip Tree; ''Suriya 1 ' “Kavarachu” T. A small nimjh- 
bnuiehcd spreading tree, with uvate printed leaves. Indigenous to the 
dry region o( Ceylon near the sea, olten planted as all avenue or shade 
tree. See liujxirtant Timbers of (he Tropics. 


For Parks, Pasture Lands. Avenues, Etc.; 

Same as above. 

SHADE TREES SUITED FOR MEDIUM ELEVATIONS. 

(2,000 to 3000 ft.; Rainfall 70 to 140 inches). 

For Roai>-si dks, Pasture Land, and Open Spaces:— 


Acacia mclanoxylon. Blackwood, A large tree, {nrnishiug excellent timber. 
Acacia pycnantKa. Col den -wattle. 30 to -HI (t. high; good timber, valuable 


tannin hark. 

Albiizia moluccana. Sau Tree; “Rata-inara" S. A large quick-growing tree; 
thrives (ruin 1.000 to .1300 it. Thin feathery foliage. 

A, —stipulate. "Kabul- mara’' .S'. (See above), 

Castanuspwmui# auslrak Morel on Bay Chestnut. A medium-sized tree, thrives 
from 1,000 to 3,000 ft. 

Cedrcla serrata. Red Toon 

C — Tooua. Ti am -tree ; In- 
dian Mahogany. 

Cullenia excel 5 a "Wild Durian." 
thrives up to 3,000 (t. 

Grevillea rubusia. Silky Oak. (See above). A useful and ornamental tree with 
fine feathery foliage, excellent tor sliadc. wind-belts and fuel; also 
affords serviceable timber. 

Pterocarpus marrupium. "Gaimrialu" S. Thrives up to 3,000 fl. (See above). 

Schinu* molle. "Pepper Tree." A handsmne, spreading, small tree with pinnate 
loves. See Onuuiinihil Foliage Trees for (ijHounIry. 


yuick-grnwing handsome trees; good timber 
and shade. Thrive up to 0,000 it. 

m metrical, spreading, evergreen tree; 


For Timber, Wind-beets and Furl 
(S ee also Important Timiim of f he Tropics. 

Acacia, pycnantha. (See above) | Cledrela sonata. See above. 
Alhizzia mnlncrana. „ I CedfCkl TOOHH* „ 

Eucalyptus LeucoiyW, Iron-bark Tree. A large Australian tree, affording very 
hunt, durable., ami stiong timber, used by Cartwrights and sbip-builders. 
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E. mar^naia. Jarrali. — An Australian tree, yielding valuable, durable timber, 
resistant to termites and other inserts; largely used for sleepers, .sljeet- 
paving. jetty-building, &«, 

£. robust*. Iron-bark. An upright, tail lire, with rough brown bark, much 
pi anted lor limiter ami fuel reserves at elevation of 3,00(1 to 5000 (l. in 
Ceylon. 

Grenllea robusta. Silky Oak. (See above!. 

Michelia Champaca. “ Sapu” ,S. — A large quick-growing tree; good limber and 
fuel : thrives up to 2.000 ft. 


For Field Crops, Tea, Etc:— 


(Sec also Shade Trees suited for crops in Low-country), 

Acacia dealbata. Silver-wattle, Sec Ormimeuhil F{ wring Trees. 

A, moliitima — {A. ducurrem). Black nr Tan-wattle. A large Australian Tree. 


commonly grown at the higher elevations in Ceylon. (Set Hum lUieks.) 
Acrocarpua fr&xinifolius. A bauds nine quick-growing Leguminous tree. 


Albizzia tiKiWrana. 
A --stipulate 
Erythrina lithospeftn* 


( See above ) \ 

• •• I ; Tlirivc up to nhonl 4.000ft. in Cevlon. 

< .. ) J 


Cedrtla serrata. Red Toon. ( See above ) 
Grtvitlea robusta. Silky Oak ( ) 


Thrive fnnn 2, (XXI lufi.OOO ft 


TKEKS SHTKD FOR \YIXD BELTS, TIMBER, AND KEEL. 
For Elevations amove 4,000 Ft. 

Acaaa decurjens. Black or Tan-wattle, l See above). 

A.— mtianoxylcn. Blackwood, A large tree, furnishing ewe I lent timber (See 
flruii rwiifuf EWuigc Trees). Also sever.il other species ol Acacia. 

Calophyilum Walkerii, "Kina" .S', A large tree, with a thick straight trunk and a 
round bead; common at the higher elevations in moist region. Good 
wind-belt tree. Peculiar to Ceylon. 

Cedrela serrala, Retl Toon. See above; also Ontiniietiltil F oblige Trees. 

Cupressus Kniithiiatta. LonilerA Lavge. quick-growing, handsome trees, useful 
| for timber. fuel and wind hells. See (1i mi- 

C— macrocarpa. .. ) nteiiiii! Foliage Trees lor l'p eounlry. 

Eucalyptus Leucoxylon. Iimi-lunk True. See above. 

E- marginala. Jarrah. A large tree of Western Australia, affording one of the 
most durable timbers known (See above), Also several other spi-cirs of 
Eucalyptus. 

Frcnela ihomhokira. A moderak-sizr.il. liaiirlsnine. coniferous tree, good tor 
timber, tuel. &c. 

Grevillca robusta. Silky Oak. Sec above. 

Midielia uilagifica. "Wal-sapu" S. A moderate .sized shrubby tree, with a 
round head, common in moist forests above 4.(XI0 ft. One of the b“st 
of indigenous mountain timbers in Ceylon, 

Schinui raolle. "Pepper Tree." A handsome, spreading, small tree, with tine 
feallicrv foliage. See Oruninnilul Foliage Trees for I'f^eotuiiry 
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RAILWAY, SCHOOL, AND RE3THOUSE GARDENS. 

[For fuller information, see special Clwpfers mi different subjalsj. 

The vicinity of Railway Stations, Schools and Kesthouscs 
affords in many Gises excellent opportunities of establishing attrac- 
tive and useful little gardens, often in isolated or spxrsley cultivated 
districts, and me thus capable of serving as object lessons to the 
peasantry, in addition to their primary purpose of ornament or utility. 
Through their agency useful and ornamental plants may be intro- 
duced and established in remote districts, and tlv:y may be the 
means of demonstrating the kinds of plants most adapted to the 
particular climate and soil of their locality. The most cheerless 
and bleak situations may lie made attractive and interesting by 
establishing and maintaining neat little gardens suitable to the 
surroundings, and the effect of these also in rendering a vicinity 
salubrious and agreeable cm hardly be over-estimated. 

Laying out and Planting. The outline of the garden being 
decided upon, the boundary should Ik: planted with suitable, trees 
for the purpose of providing shade or shelter. These should be 
planted closer than they are intended to remain when grown up, 
allowance being thus made for thinning out as the trees approach 
maturity, Deciduous trees should not. as a rule, lx: planted foi 
shade, as they are likely to drop their leaves when shade is most 
required. In planning the garden, it may help to make one's idea 
dear by first sketching un paper the general contour of the ground 
and the outline of the scheme it is proposed to follow, afterwards 
marking off the space with string and pegs. The plan to be carried 
out should, of course, depend nil the area, whilst the labour avail- 
able for carrying on the work and maintaining the garden in a 
proper condition must also l>e considered. Therefore, never snake 
a garden larger than you ran manage to maintain in good condi- 
tion. A small garden well kepi is obviously preferable to a larger 
one which always presents an untidy or neglected appearance. 
Persons in charge of Uestliouses and Railway gardens in Cevlon 
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frequently make the mistake of thinking that a great number of 
miniature beds and borders, sometimes but a few indies in width 
and of fantastic outline, constitute an attractive garden. Such 
geometrical figures are neither ornamental nor practical, being 
unsuitable for the growth of most ornamental plants, and too small 
and intricate to allow of their being maintained in a proper con- 
dition. These should, therefore, be discouraged. Simple beds of 
moderate dimensions, either oblong, round, or oval in shape, and 
borders of suitable width and natural curves arc much more 
preferable. 

Borders are, as a rule, best contined to the outskirts of the 
garden, where they should he planted with tall shrubs so as to form 
a striking background for the smaller plants and beds in front. 
Flower-beds may be dotted about the lawn and by the sides of 
paths, hut cu e should be taken to leave the centre of the garden 
as open as possible. Where only a narrow strip of ground 
is available, as at some railway stations, no elaborate design should 
be attempted ; a bold border consisting of mixed ornamental 
shrubs for a background, finishing with smaller plants in front, 
being in such cases the most practical and effective, arrangement. 
The ideal small garden should present a striking background of 
t;dl shrubs and shady flowering-trees, with beds of gradually 
smaller plants in the foreground, the latter being set in a smooth 
level lawn, with plenty of space between them, This will present 
the best effect when looked at from the front, as from the railway 
carriages. 

Paths. These should always be wide enough for (wo persons 
to walk comfortably abreast, and may be either straight or grace- 
fully curved. It must be remembered that they are meant for 
convenience rather than ornament ; therefore avoid having any 
more than are necessary. Cleanly kept paths, of uniform width 
and with neatly trimmed edges, add greatly to (he general effect 
of a garden. 

Hedges.— It is essential at the outset to guard against vermin 
and wandering cattle, and also in some places against deer, por- 
cupines, etc., so that protection by means of a wall, a paling of old 
sleepers, or a good barbed-wire fence is usually indispensable. 
When such is employed, it should be concealed and beautified by 
showy climbers, ur by a neat hedge, of ornamental shrubs. A live 
'"fence or hedge of some formidable prickly plant may in itself, in 
some cases, afford an efficient barrier when well established. 
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Climbers. -Ornamental climbers urn lie used with charming 
effect over bamboo or iron arches, twined round tree trunks or 
trained in festoons between pillars. They may also serve useful 
purposes in screening off an unsightly outhouse or shading ;ui 
exposed verandah. Climbers, however, inav lie injurious to buil- 
dings if allowed to grow unchecked over the roof, and should 
therefore be kept within bounds. 

Lawns.— The beds or borders should he so arranged as to 
leave plenty of working space between them, and this should, 
whenever feasible, be laid in turf so as to afford all the lawn 
possible. The latter forms the best setting, and it well kept will 
not only increase the ornamental effect of the plants, but will in 
itself always present a very attractive and pleasing appearance. A 
lawn is easily produced, and when made entails less labour in up- 
keep than the same area laid out in fanciful strips of paths and 
borders. The ground should first be dug up and uuifurutly 
levelled - the surface may then lie covered with turf, or, if this is 
scarce, roots oi grass may lie. dilihled in at three or four indies 
apart, and the surface afterwards rolled. Seed of any good local 
turf grass, as " Tutted.' 1 if sown and covered with ;l sprinkling of 
soil will soon form a green sward. Wet weather should, of course, 
be chosen for any work of this nature. When flu turf is welt 
established the grass should lie kept short, which may easily lie 
done by an edged bamboo splint, if a small lawn mower is not 
available. 

Upkeep. • -However well a garden may be laid out and planted, 
its usefulness and attractiveness will depend upon how the grounds 
and geneial surroundings are looked after, As a rule it may be 
accepted that the condition of a garden invariably reflects the 
extent of personal interest of its owner or the person in charge. 
Keeping the grass short and the turf uniformly level, the paths 
clean -weeded with neatly cut edges, hedges neatly trimmed, weed- 
ing, forking, and mulching the soil — these are operations which 
should never be neglected, and go far to make a perfect garden. 

Propagation. -Simple propagation, as by cuttings, division of 
tools or bulbs, etc., may easily be carried out in small gardens, as at 
Railway stations, Rest houses. Schools, etc. Too often valuable 
plants are allowed to run out of stock, and the Government Gardens 
are expected to replace them when required. AH that is necessary 
is a bed of loose rich soil in a shady comer. This should be dug to 
about 2 feel deep, so as to afford good drainage and encourage the 
retention of moisture iu the soil in dry weather. Remove any 
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coarse stones, roots, etc., and place on the surface a layer of fine 
soil, to which should be added some leaf-mould and fine river- sand. 
Very little attention is required beyond shading and watering the 
beds when necessary. The advantages of this practice are obvious, 
for not only arc the plants thus ready at hand when required for 
planting out or for filling vacancies, but the supply of special kinds 
suitable for definite purposes or locality can he relied upon. 


SELECTED FLOWERING AND FOLIAGE PLANTS, 
ANNUALS, CLIMBERS, Etc. 

Scmm.K kok Gakukss fkom Ska-level to 6,000 Ft. 
Elevation. 

See also Selections for Iaw-and I'p-rnuiitry. 


and Foi.UOK Punts. , 

i Lagefttrocmia indica. Flowers pink ■ 
Tuber turn Putins MTorark. Flowers 
pure-white 

Crolun. Different varieties. Orna- , 
mental foliage 

Palms. Different varieties. Hand- 
] some graceful foliage 

1 Acalyplia. Different varieties; large 

coloured leaves. 
Pisnnia alba, (f-eftucc-tl'oe]. Green- 
ish-yellow foliage 
Arondo Doaax, Lu'ge variegated 

Hibiscus. Different varieties. Shinn' 
■J flowers 

v Amomum magsiSeum. Ornamental 
-I (eaves, showy flowers 

2 Poinsettia pnkhefrim*, Showy 

$ scarlet dowers 


PkoVT WAVS. UK KLKilXU:- 

Cuanat. Numerous varieties. 

Flowers vellmv. scarlet, pink. etc. 
Leaves large, green or hronw 
Vliwa rosea Pink or while flowers 
Coleus. Different varieties. Orna- 
mental foliage 

Chadian-.!. Different Moieties. 

Ornamental Joliape. 
AlternantHm. Several varieties. 

D wai f plants, useful lor edging 
Coreopsis Yellow [lowers 
Agualum- Blue flowers 
Angtlonia Bluish -purple flowers 
Cosmos, pink and while flowers 
Ananas variegata, Ornamental foliage 
Turners d Egans. Creamy white 

Hmvers. closing in afternoon 
Gynandropsis. Large pink blossom 
Tore iii* Founded Small plant, vio- 
let-blue and white flowers 


Hclieoma aureo-striata. Large iirna- ! 

mental plantain -like leaves 
Panax fmiirnsum. Ornamental 

feathery leaves 
Cordyline. (Draaeiial. Ornamental, 
purple, erimsmi. or Biom-.e leaves 
[ Aralia hlirifolia. Oniaiiicnlal feather v 
[ leaves 

I Musjaenda crylLojibylla. Showy 

scarlet flowers 

Gardenia florida. \\ bite, scented 

flowers 

Kopsia fruticoja. Pink and white 

flowcis 

V Pl Hme ria rubra- Bed Temple-tree 

Crimson flowers 


Chrysanthemum. Perennial. \t hits- 
flowered varieties the best, 
Gomphrena globosa. Purple flowers 
Phrynium rariegatum. Ornamental 

variegatetl foliage 
Salvia larinacea Blue flowers 
Pentas earnca. Pink flowers 
Riirllia colorata. I’m pie leaves, 

perennial, creeping 
Salvia. Scarlet flowers 
Petunia. Skiwv purple or white 

flowers 

Cupbea jorollen»is. Flowers orange- 
\eUuw 

Marigolds. Flowers showy, yellow, 
orange, etc. 
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CUMBERS — 


Solatium Wendlandii. Blue flowers i 
i Alldounda Hendersonii, Large yctlloW • 
« Bovvers ; 

| Bignonia in ignite*. Beautiful inagenfcl 
l flowers 

4- B, — unguis. Bright yellow flowers 
0 Cissus discolor. Pretty, satiny colour* 

0 ed leaves 

^ Anitgonox leptopus. Pink flowers 
i Clerodendron Thomson**. Beautiful 
while and scarlet Bowers 
y Petraea vvlubilis. Beautiful blue and 
' violet flowers 

Conge* lomcntosa. Showy pink 

flowers in large sprays 


CLIMBERS. 

Ipomoea Briggsii. Dark crimson 

flowers 

Bignonia venuita. T a n ga-p oo. 

flowers orange-yellow 
Solinum (calorthianuin. Blue flowers 

FLOWERING AND FOLIAGE 
SHRUBS. 

k Piv^tta indica. Flowers white 
] Ruuellia juncca. Flowers scarlet 
■ Sanchezia nobilis Ornamental varie- 
j gated leaves 

v Strobilanthc* color atus. Flowers dark 
0 purple 

2 Montano a bipinnatitda. Tree-daisv. 

Flowers white 
i Graptophyllum hortense. “Caricature 
Plant." Variegated foliage 
y Tccoma Stans. Yellow flowers 
Bcloperone oblongata. Pink flowers 

FLOWERING AND FOLIAGE 
SHRUBS. 

Durant* Plunder!. Pale blue flowers 
j ^ Plumbago capcns’S. Pretty bine 

| Berber!* ctutata. Yellow flowers 
Pleroma mscranthum. Large violet 
flowers 

• Bocconia frutescens. Large ornainen- 

€ tal leaves 

0 Ires me Herbsiii. Ornamental varie- 
g gated foliage 

r Mum coccinea. Flowering-banana; 
i scarlet flowers 

I Streptoiolen Jamesoni. Showy or ange- 
red flowers 

Bmnleiiia uniflora. Bluish-white 
y flowers 

* Hedychium coronanum. Flowers 

while, scented 


SHOWY FIX) WE KING 
ANNUALS- 

Acrodinium. Everlastings, pink ami 
while 

Aster*. 

Balsams. 

Brcwalha. 

Celosia, or Cock's Comb 
Chrysanl hemums I Annual!. 

Clarkia. Pink flowers 
Candytuft. White or purple 
Cosmos, Pink and whit- 
Diantlms lndi:m pink 
Exacum warrant hum. 

Larkspur. 

L inaria. 

Linum. 

Mignonette. 

Ncmesia Six to eight inches high. 
Nicotian*. Differe.nt varieties 
Petunia. Single 
Phlox Drummond ii. 

Poppies 

Portulaca " Sim plant ; dwarf 

Salpiglossus. 

Schizanthus, 

Verbena. 


BULBOUS AND TUBEROUS 
PLANTS. 

Aiapanthus umbellalus. lively blue 

ilo weis 

Ixin penduia. Orange-yellow 
Hippcasirurn. Different varieties; 

large sbovvv flowers 
Dahlias. Purple, yellow, scarlet, ek. 
Tritonia aurea. Orange-yellow 
Cyrtanthus. ("African Bride”}. 

White or pink, scented. 
Can ms. Yellow, scarlet, etc. 
Heliotrope. Blue flowers 
Rose* Different varieties. 
Hydrangea Flowers blue or white 
Vinca (Periwinkle}. Bine or while 
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FLOWERING AND FOLIAGE 
SHRUBS. 

^ Datuft fasUioia. Flowers large, white 
* Ceitfum (Habrothamimsl tlegans. 

Bears bright crimson berries 
Libonia flaribunds. Orange-red 

(lowers 

Fuchsia arborescent, tjhowv lilac 
j ' flowers 

v Spiraea peruviana. Creamy white 
2 flowers 

0 

o 


POT-, BORDER-PLANTS, Etc. 
Cineraria. Blue, white, scarlet, etc. 
Chrysanthemums, perennial; 

while, yellow, etc. 
Violets. Blue, violet, purple, white 
Daisies. White, starlet, etc. 
Geraniums. Scarlet, pink, white, etc. 
Santo! ma ("Cotton Lavender”). White 
cottony foliage, scented 
Pansies. Different colours 
Sweet Pea. Various shades. 


<D 

! 


V 


ORNAMENTAL CUMBERS— 


Cnbaa scande.u. Large plant; Rowers 
purplish white 
Mandevillea simvtolens. Chili Jasmine, 
Flowers lav ye, pure while 
Schinidia (Thunbergia) bicolor. 

Flowers yellow and brown 


Sola a um ) a i m inoi des, FI' s. \v h ite, showy 
Tacsonia. Different var’s. FI’s, showy 
Trapeolum (Nusturiiam). Flowers 
yellow, etc. 

Wistaria sinensis. Flowers beautiful 
pale-purple 


TREES SUITABLE FOIi MEMORIAL PURPOSES 

[For descriptions, see chapters on Beautiful Flowering and Foliage Trees] 


For the moist Low-country : 
FIXE FLOWERING TREES 
Ainherstia nohilis 
Brown ea grand) ceps 
„ inacrophvlla 
Cassia grandis 
mulfijuga 
„ nodosa 

Conronpila guianeusis. Cannon- 
trail Tree 

Jaenranda mimostefolia 
Lagerstrteinh Flos-rcgime. 

PridcHif -India; *’ Murutu.” 
Peltophorum ferrugineum 
Plumeria acutifnlia. Temple tree 
., rnbra. Red 
I’oiiictaua regia. Flainhoyanle 
Schi sEolobium ere el sum 
Sput hndea campanulata 

FOR THE DRY REGION:— 
Cassia Fistnla. “Ehela;" “In- 
dian Laburnum” 

Plumeria acutifolia. T ein pie 
Tree 

P.— rubra, Temple Tree, crim- 
snn-flnwercd. 

Polyalthia longiiolia 
Taraarindus indica. Tamarind 
Thespesia populnea. Tnlip Tree 


HANDSOME FOLIAGE TREES:- - 
A gal his rolinsta 
Araucaria Bid will) i 
Artocarpas incisa. Bread-fruit 
Can a limn commune. Java al- 
mond 

Entcrolobium cydocarpum 
Ficus Betijaminii. "Java wil- 
low ” 

Filicium decipiens. "Peliimhiya" 
Mesua lerrca, Ceylon Iron- 
wood Tree 

Myrmidon toluiferum. Balsam- 
of-Tolu 

Parkia Roxburghii 
Pometia eximia 
Podocarpns impressions 
Pterocarpus indicus 
Schixotobium cicelsum 
Swietenia macrophylla, Large- 
leaved Mahogany 

tp COUNTRY 

Araucaria IJidwillii 
Cupvessus, different species and 
other Coniferne 
Eucalyptus, different species 
Frenela rhomboidea 
Grevtllea robusta 
Stenocarpus sinnatus 
Syncarpia lanrifolia 
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SUITABLE PLANTS FOR CEMETERIES 
For descriptions, see special chapters ox Fi-owrrixi; aki> 
Foliage Plants, etc. 

Dwarf or slow-jiiwing plants. which are either evergreens or 
produce white flowers, are the kinds usually desired for planting 
on or around graves. The following arc selected species for the 
purpose: — 

FOR LOW ELEVATIONS 

TREKS, KTC:- 

Casuaiina equisitilolia Palms: Cluvsdi ducat pus. Arcci. 

Cupressus funebris- ‘‘Weeping Caryota, tie. 

Cvpress Plumeria aaililolia. “Temple tree" 

Cycads (Ceylon Muriu “1 Tlmja in ienlalis. "Arbor Vitae 1 ' 

FLOWERING SHKl'US WITH WHITE OR IJLl’K FLOWERS: 

Primlelsia americana; flowers Plumbago capensis: white and Nile- 

cream flowered varieties 

B. —uni flora ; flowers white and Tabernaemoiitana cun maria; 

hlue Flowers pure white 

Clerodendron macrosipln 111 ; flowers Vinca alba. FI's white 

while and pink AA’rightiii /eylanica: flowers pure 

Hceria maerostachya; flowers cream white 

DWARF OK EDGING PLANTS:— 

Alternanthc-m, dwarf plants for i Ophinpogon; creamy white flowers 
edging, etc. j Pancratium iteylankuin; pure white 

Amaryllis: while- flowered ' flowers 

varieties Plialarisarnudinacea; small 

Caladimn argviitcs; small variegated variegated grass 

while ami green leaves Salvia farinaccae: pale blue flowers 
Coleus: handsome velvety variously- Tnhcroses: creamy-white flowers. 

coloured foliage j scented 

Kucha ri 3 lily; pure white flowers j Vinca alba: white flowers 

Kurveles: white flowers I Zephyranthes: white flowers Itnhcr) 

FOR UP-COUXTKY : - 

Allei naiilhcras; dwarf foliage plants Hydrangea : while or pale bine 

suited lor edging, etc. flowers 

Amaryllis Belladtma. Ik! I a dona lily: Pancratium : white flowers (tuber) 

pink flowers Santnlina ; Cntlon Lavender, pale 

Carnations; flowers white. grey scented foliage 

crimson, etc. Sweet-william: white and pink 

Coleus; handsome foliage; (see flowers 

above) ; Tuberose; white tl's; see above 
Crinum Moorci: white fl's (tuber) ! Vinca major: Periwinkle; creeper, 
Cyrtanthus Mackenii; white flowers flowers pale blue 

Eurydes; white flowers (tuber) I Zephyranthes; while, flowers (tuber) 

Also various white-flowering annuals, etc. 
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AG HI UOKTICGUTRAL SHOWS 
Hints ox Fokwakiunx; and Aiiranxjxg Ex mu it's 

Procure in good lime a catalogue ov schedule of the forth- 
coming -Show; go carefully through the various classes, wlien 
possibly some of the prizes offered will surest themselves as 
within your scope. 

1. — If time permits, sow or plant crops of vegetables, flowers, 
etc., to allow them to grow and mature in time for the Show; the 
period required in each case will depend on the nature of the crop, 
as well as on local conditions of climate or soil. 

2. — If in due course yon are satisfied that the. result of your 
efforts will make at least a. creditable exhibit, write to the Secretary 
of the Show, intimating the articles which you wish to exhibit, and 
state the space you require for them. 

3. — In selecting exhibits, adhere to the rules laid down in the 
catalogue, especially in regard to number or quantity required; 
disregard of these particulars may disqualify an exhibitor. 

4. — Show-rules usually state (hat ex I li bits which have not been 
grown by the exhibitor or his employer for at least two months 
before the exhibition will be disqualified. This does not neces- 
sarily apply to flowers for table decorations. 

5 — -In transporting delicate fruits, such as oranges, mangoes, 
mangosteens, sapodilla, tomatoes, etc., they should he packed in 
shavings, sawdust, or some soft material to prevent them from 
being bruised. Smaller fruits, such as uguressa, kon, straw- 
terries. etc., may be packed in layers with their own leaves; whilst 
large kinds, such as plantains, pineapples, durians, jak, etc., should 
lx; packed with dry straw or shavings, in crates or well-ventilated 
boxes. 

6. — Plants^ should be scut in crates, and the stems, leaves or 
flowers securely tied and held in position. Support ihe stems, 
of flowering annuals in pots. Avoid obtrusive pots, stakes, or ties. 
See that, before despatch, the pots or tubs are well wrapped in 
straw or shavings, and bound round so as to prevent the soil fioui 
being shaken or tipped out. 

7. — Wash root-crops carefully before sending to a Show, and 
cut off all unnecessary roots. 
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b, — Remember that quality counts for more than quantity — 
that vegetables, fruits and other edible products should he in a 
reasonably lit state for consumption when exhibited, it being 
impossible to properly judge under-ripe or over-mature articles. 
Therefore do not send fruit iu an unripe or over-ripe state. 

<). The impression vour exhibit makes on the judges is largely 
dependent on the manner it is arranged. Do not stage small 
articles in large and unsightly receptacles, such as cadjan baskets, 
with their contents usually hidden at the bottom. See that pots, 
tubs or other receptacles containing plants are properly washed. 

10. — Fruits, vegetables, herbs, etc., should be shown in shallow 
basket-trays or plates of uniform sizes. Fruits, especially small 
kinds, are rendered more effective by having a few of their own 
leaves arranged neatly around them, Parsley, or similar foliage, as 
Panax. affords an excellent material for decorating and displaying 
exhibits to best advantage. 

11. ~ Cut-flowers should have their stalks placed iu water 
immediately after cutting ; these will keep longer if. when being 
trimmed, their stalks are cut under the water instead of iu the air. 

12. — Over crowding of exhibits, especially as regards plants 
and llowers. should particularly be avoided, for exhibits of lust-rate 
quality often fail to make an impression by a disregard of this 
rule. 

13. — The value of an exhibit will be much enhanced if a label 
is fixed to it giving the name under which it is commode known 
also, if possible, the scientific name; this will secure points in die 
judging and add interest to the Show; it is one of the most impor- 
tant considerations at (loral exhibitions in England, and applies 
parlieularly to such exhibits as Roses, 

14. — Flowers which naturally gmw in dusters, as Verbena, 
Phlox, Sdiizuulhus. etc., are best shown in bunches; while blooms 
of a large size as Dahlia, Hibiscus, etc., arc seen to best advantage 
when displayed singly. 

15; -Though bottles or tins, it of uniform size and securely 
held in position, may answer the pm pose of displaying eut-llowers 
at an exhibition, the proper thing to use so as to show the llowers 
to the best effect as well as to facilitate arrangement, is an 
exhibition box. This may be made of any light wood, on the 
principle of a writing desk, and painted green. The size may 
vary according to requirements, but for all practical purposes the 
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following are suitable dimensions: $ ft. 9 in. l on g ( ji ft ] >r0:t[ | ( 
7 inches high at the bach, and a inches in front. The cover is 
6 inches in depth at the back, and 8 in front, being li indies longer 
ami wider than the box, and having a narrow beading within the 
four sides, half an inch from the bottom of the lid, which overlaps 
the box, leaving ample room for the blooms. 

16. I -ids of wooden cases should lie scrcwd, not nailed down, 
or, better still, hinged and if necessary locked with a padlock. 
Packages should be addressed dearly and fully, and marked 
URGENT : when closed, the top should Ire marked THIS SIDE 
UP, and KRAG1L1S when containing glass or breakables. 

1 7. — Fruits which have an objectionable odour, such as Durian 
and Jnk. especially when cut open for judging, should not be placed 
among the more attractive exhibits, but confined to an isolated 
corner or shed. 


JUDGING AT SHOWS 
Gk\krai, Rruiis fok Societies ami Jnujivs 

1. -To be an efficient judge, one should possess a practical 
knowledge of all the classes he or she has to judge, not only as 
they appear at the Show or mi the market, but also preferable 
through their cultivation. 

It.- -It is usually advisable to appoint three judges to form a 
quorum, as this will enable a casting vote being given in cases of 
close urn test. 

III. — The system of judging by points, i.e.. awarding a certain 
number of marks out irf a possible maximum to different points or 
qualities of the exhibit, should be adopted where there is close 
competition. 

IV. — The judging should always be done as punctually as possi- 
ble and, needless to say, before the public are admitted to the Show. 
Frequently the judges have loo much to do in the allotted time, 
which must result in (heir work being unduly hurried, or its being 
delayed until if has to be carried on in the presence of the public. 

V. -The judges should be provided with ruled sheets of paper, 
on the left-hand side of which are written or printed the exhibits 
and prizes, with sufficient space allowed opposite these for the 
names of winners and any necessary remarks. 
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Vi, — The executive committee should make a point oi seeing 
that the exhibits are arranged as nearly as possible in the order in 
which they are given in the Show catalogue. 

VII. -Societies should avoid offering prizes for classes which 
are not in season at the date of the Show, as this will limit the 
prizes which would be available for other classes, or bring forward 
inferior specimens, if any. 

VIII. — The prize cards and rosettes should he of a uuifonu 
size and colour, according to (heir respective value, for all classes 
in the Show. Thus the first-prize cards should be ra/, the second- 
prize bhie and the third or “highly commended” luz<cu tier or vi/fouc 



SECTION 4. 

CHAPTER XXII 


STANDARD PRODUCTS OF CEYLON. 

[S~SISH.ll.KSE; i— TAMIL] 

Cacao or Cocoa ; Chocolate Tree; Chocolath-gas, S , ; Coco- 
T. ( Thcabromi Ctwao, Sterculiaceae). — A small tree, 20 to 
25 ft. high, with large oblong leaves, native of tropical America, and 
cultivated extensively in its native home ns well ;is in the West Indies, 
Ceylon, and West Tropical Africa. The tree hears a great number 
of small pinkish or yellowish Howers in bunches on the stein and 
branches, followed by the fruit; the latter is a huge warty or 
furrowed (sometimes pointed) pod, 6 to 9 inches long, red. yellow, 
or grey when ripe. Each pod contains from twenty-five to forty 
large seeds, closely packed in a column in the hollow centre and 
surrounded by a mucilaginous substance. Cocoa or chocolate is 
prepared by roasting the seeds, which are afterwards ground 
between liol cylinders to a paste (for chocolate), or mixed with 
sugar, starch, etc., for cocoa. “Cocoa butter” or “oil of them 
broiiin” is obtained from the seeds by expression ; Ibis is of 
special value in medicine, etc., and is used extensively, 

Cl i wait'. C ul tk'/rli on, ml Hat vesting .— The Cacao tree lias a 
long tap-root, and requires deep and well-drained soil. It thrives 
best in a warm moist climate at elevations of 500 to 1,500 ft., but 
also yields good mips in a moderately dry climate, provided the 
annual rainfall is not below 60 inches. It is susceptible to exposure 
to the sun or strong winds, and must lie afforded protection by 
means of suitable shade trees (such as species of Krythnna), planted 
60 to 70 feet apart. Propagation is by seed (occasionally hy hud- 
grafting), which must be sown fresh, preferably in plant-baskets. 
The. seeds germinate in about three weeks, and the seedlings, 
which first grow at a rapid pace, are ready for planting out in three 
to four months from the time of sowing. The distance for planting 
apart should, under average conditions, he. about 12 by 12 ft., 
though on good flat land it may be as much as 1 5 by 15 ft., while 
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on poor steep soil 10 by 10 ft. will be sufficient. In the West 
Indies, catch crops, such as Bananas, Tapioca, etc., are usually 
grown between the rows for the iirst year or two, both for the 
purpose of yielding an interim return and affording temporary 
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shade to the ruling Cacao plants. Clean weeding is essential ; very 
little pruning is necessary beyond removing superfluous suckers 
and dead or barren brandies. Excessive pruning or thinning out 
is injurious, and exposes the fruits to the attacks of the insect 
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Hclopt’llis. The pods must be cut off, not pulled or torn ; they are 
collected into heaps, then cut or broken open (shtiting), the seals 
(also known as “Ivans" or “nibs") being afterwards carried to the 
curing house, where they are heaped to undergo fermentation for 
about live or six days, the heaps being turned every other day, 
Iti Ceylon, but not always in other countries, the 
seeds are then well washed to get rid of the 
mucilage surrounding them, then dried cither in 
the sun on barbecues, or under a movable roof. 
The drying process occupies from three to six 
days, according to the weather. Colouring the 
beans with clay, brick-dust, etc., is often practised 
in the West Indies and Venezuela in order to give 
them a fancy hut fictitious appearance and polish; 
for this purpose mulatto dye also is sometimes 
l'Ki'xm; hook. used. Polishing the seeds is generally essential for 
the sake of good appearance in the trade, and this is 
usually accomplished by rubbing them with the hands, or sometimes 
by "dancing” among them with bare feet, as is done iti the West 
Indies. 

Yield . — The first crop is obtained in the fourth or fifth year 
from planting, but the trees will not be in lull bearing until ten or 
twelve years old. Two crops a year are produced, the principal 
one fin Ceylon) from October to December, and the other from 
April to June. In a plantation, however, a few fruits will usually 
be. found throughout the year. The yield should not be less than 
from 6 to 7 cwt. of cured beans per acre, though about 9 cut. per 
acre is sometimes obtained* An average crop of fifty pods per 
tree is considered good, but certain (ices under very favourable 
circumstances may bear as many as 400 to 500 pods. " Forastero” 
pods contain on an average 32 to 55 seeds each. Fifteen average 
pods may he expected to give 1 lb. of made cocoa. 

The Cacao tree was introduced into Ceylon alumt 1819. but 
its systematic cultivation was not undertaken till about 1878, 
when the first export of 10 cwt. (from 500 acres) was recorded 
The present area under the product in Cevlnu is estimated at 
approximately 28,000 acres, with an export of alrout 70,000 cwt, 
valued at over £200.000 ; the market price at present ranges hum 
60s. to 90s per cwt. according to quality and demand. The Gold 
Coast now shows the largest export of cacao of any country. 

®An average m <H cwt. I»j XQ0 an is 1i:ii Seen .J'taiiiid mi Koiidcsallc K<(aU\ Cesloii. i n 1W. 
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usually ;t ju'olihc hearer, home o) the best varieties of Kurasteru are 
" Cutideaimr. ,! “Amelonado." “Vcrdilio)." and "Cayenne." The “Criollo" 
type (known in Ceylon as" Caracas” or "Old Ceylon lied"), which is apparently 
identical with Hie “N’lniragua," is [lislingnishahlc hv its smaller, thin-shelled 
and red pods, with globular seeds which are usually white inside. The 
" Calahacillo*' has usuallv a small and roundish pod with a smooth skin ; beans 
flat, dark -purple inside. The "Criollo" variety generally' commands the highest 
price, but the tree is of a delicate nature and liable to disease, as compared with 
the Forastero fvpe. 

Theobroma pentagona, nr "Alligator Cacao,” is a distinct 
species, introduced at Peradeniya from Trinidad in 1895. The 
pods are small and have live prominent ridges ; the seeds are very 
large, hut few, and white in section. It is highly spoken of in 
Trinidad, lull al Penuleniya the tree is a very scanty bearer. 

T.-angustifolia. Monkey Cacao.” A remarkable species 
introduced at Peradeniya in 1895. and fruited for tlie first time here 
in 1909. It bears large, hairy, brown and furrowed pods; the 
seeds are of no commercial value. 

Cardamoms. — See Spice*. 

Cinnamon. — See Spiers. 

Coconut Palm { “ Pol,” 5.: "Tennai" or Thenga, T. (('was 
nuaimi ). — To the inliahitants of Ceylon, where it is estimated 
there are some 900,000 acres under the product, and of other 
tropical countries where the coconut palm flourishes, this is one of 
the most important trees of the vegetable kingdom. Though 
extensively grown in most tropical regions, the. original or indi- 
genous home of the palm is unknown. It thrives best in a moist 
hot climate, especially near the sea. but will also succeed to a 
considerable distance inland where the climate is sufficiently hot 
and moist. In Ceylon, it is cultivated and gives good returns up to 
1 ,600 ft. -above sen level. Coconut cultivation, together with the 
preparation of its different products for market, forms a large 
industry in Ceylon. These include the following, of which very 
large quantities arc exported, viz., copra ft lie dried inner portion 
iemkairp) of the nut broken in half, from which oil is obtained), 
coconut-oil, desiccated coconut fused in confectionery and cooking, 
and commanding a price of 22 to 25 cents per lb. locally), coir- 
fibre from the husks, and whole nuts to the extent of nearly 
20 million a year. The local uses of the nut, leaves, stem ai id flowers 
for cookery and domestic purposes arc innumerable, and in some 
cases almost sufficient to supply the I trial requirements of the 
poorer Natives. 
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Copra is usually dried iu the sun or in specially constructed low 
houses or kilns, over the, smoke ancl he;il caused hy smoulderiug 
llrcs made wilh the husks and shells. Forced hot air-driers are now 
used for the purpose, the copra shells being placed on movable trays ; 
it is claimed (hat the copra is thus dried in 15 horn's. The annual 
export of copra from Ceylon amounts to some 800,000 cu t., which 
usually fetches, according to quality and demand, from about £18 to 
£26 per ton, or Rs. 70 to Ks. 85* per candy ; and of desiccated 
coconut about 14.000 tons. From 1,200 to 1,400 nuts usually go to a 
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candy of copni, and 4 candies make a ton. The extraction of the 
sweet juice from the base of the flowering spa the. obtained by inci- 
sion and tapping, constitutes a large local industry. This juice mi- 
fenneirted. known as toddy, fonns a pleasant sweet beverage; 
fermented and then distilled, it yields arrack— an alcoholic liquor 
consumed by the poorer as well as by many of the better classes. 
The best and healthiest trees are selected for the purpose of toddv 
drawing. Tappiug for toddy may continue from 5 lo 9 months, 
according to the climate, and the yield of the liquid may be from 
100 to 180 gallons per tree in that period. The extraction of toddy 

" Thu ruling pike in Ceylon at present is Ks. Klfi <£ pit ton. which is a record, August. 5<3l3, 


Coconut plantation, in the law-country. Ceylon, showing mdlind ol using the 
husks for manuring. or rather for retaining mnisliii t' near the roots. 1 be longitudinal 
dark slits on the two trees in foreground (rigid and left sidel are old sears caused by 
the Commit bleeding disease. 
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means of course the sticriiice of the nut crop. According to the 
Ceylon Customs returns, desiccated coconut is exported from the 
Island annually to the extent of over 4 million pounds (valued at 
sonic £524,400), and poonac (residue of copra after expression of oil 
in local mills) of about a quarter million c\vt. The latter is largely 
used as a nutritious cattle-food. 

The palm likes moist alluvial or deep loamy soil, and nourishes 
especially on the sandy sea-coast, as well as ou the banks of 
rivers, (t is propagated by the uuts, which are sown in the 
husk in a nursery bed, being usually laid on their side and almost 
covered with fine soil. These germinate ^iii about 3 mouths, 
and in six to ten months the seedlings sue ready for planting 
out. The holes in which they are to be planted should be not 
less than 3 ft. deep by 3 ft. wide, and allowed to remain open 
for some time previous to planting. When the plants are put 
in. the holes should only lie partially tilled, leaving the crown 
of the plant, when planted, about a foot below the surface of the 
ground ; in course of time through the process of cultivation and 
weathering, the hole becomes tilled up, and the tree is thus 
ensured a linn hold of the ground. The holes should be 25 or 27 ft. 
apart each way, according to soil, thus allowing 60 or 70 trees to the 
acre. A crop may be obtained in the 7tli or 8th year from 
planting ; the trees are in full bearing at the age of 12 or 15 years, 
and continue productive until about 70 to 80 years old They 
yield all the year round, and an aggregate annual return of 60 to 
70 nuts per tree, or about 3,000 nuts to the acre, is considered 
a good yield. In the Straits. Sumatra, etc., a somewhat higher 
yield is usually obtained, the trees here being generally more 
prJililic than in Ceylon, and come into hearing rather earlier. The 
trees attain a height of 70 to 80 ft., with an uiibranclied, wavy 
(never straight) stem. They are easily climbed by the Natives 
who, throwing their feet in a loop of cloth or fibre, pressed against 
the. stem, are thus afforded a foot-hold. In Ceylon and South 
India the ripe nuts are picked by hand, but in some countries they 
are allowed to fall on the. ground as they ripen, and then 
gathered. 

VARIETIES.— A great »her of varieties arc in cultivation, llicsc varying 

chiefly in the size, shape and number of mils produced, also iii thickness oi 
the husk and nl the interior, height of tree, etc Some of the more distinct 
varieties are known hy different local names. The M/g Gi ainut is a distinct 
variety, said to have originated in Ceylon: il bears a yellow oval fruit, which 
is distinguished bv ils sweet juice, and. is esteemed for culinary purposes but is 
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of little value for copra. The DwiufCocoiint bears Truit when only two or three 
feet high, and the nuts are small in proportion. Xsalle Coconut is a distinct 
variety with a Large triangular fruit, the iml having a sharp point at one end ; 
it is cultivated in the Nicobar Islands, llnldivc Coconut is characterized by a 
small, almost spherical fruit ; while the Etiiblfrhnskcd Coconut is furnished with 
a husk which, when tender, is fleshy and of a sweetish add taste. 

Rice i .Goyan, 5. [Oryza saliva. Gramineae).— Rice is the 
staple food o{ the native population of tropical Asia, where the 
plant is indigenous, and has been extensively cultivated from time 
immemorial. Its cultivation has in recent times spread to other 
tropical and sub-tropical countries, as the warmer parts of South 
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Men and women cutting the n op with sickles. 


America, West Indies, etc. The Rice plant is an annual grass, 
growing, according to variety and soil, from 2 ft. to 4 ft. in height, and 
its grain is considered to furnish the human race with a larger 
proportion of food than atiy other plant of the vegetable kingdom. 
The area under rice cultivation in Burma is estimated at 
137 million acres, the export of the grain amounting to nearly 
15 million pounds sterling. 

There arc numerous varieties, which come under two main 
types, (1) common or aquatic rice, and (2) hill rice, i he former 
kind requires marshy or irrigated land and a hot climate (up to 
about 3,000 ft., in valleys), while the latter may be grown on dry 
land, and thrives up to about 4,000 ft. For the aquatic rice, 
a sandy loam, overlying a clayey subsoil (to prevent the water 
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draining away) is essential. Manuring is beneficial, sometimes 
indispensable, crushed bones or buiie-dusl, at the rate of about 
200 lb. per acre, being union}* the most suitable forms of fertiliser. 
In India gueen- manuring is much practised for improving the soil. 
When water cannot lie turned on to the land from streams or 
rivers, it has to be raised by mechanical means (often very primitive) 
from wells, etc., and in dry provinces, as in Egypt, Iudia and parts 
of Ceylon, immense tanks or artificial lakes are constructed as reser- 
voirs. the overflow from which supplies large tracts of irrigable 
land. In Ceylon, sloping or sleep land is often rendered irrigable 



THKKHHIXW KICK IX CKYI.llX, 

This is effected by buffaloes heing made to walk in a circle, 11 k* rice 
being thrown under their feet to be trampled on. The operation is usually 
carried out in the owl of the night, an I the animals arc. simidimes blind- 
folded to avert giddiness, 

and suitable for rice cultivation by means of an elaborate system of 
terracing (see under /m.gu/uwj. Here in preparing the land for 
sowing, water is lirst turned on to soften tlie soil, which is then 
either ploughed, roughly dug by mamoties, or meiely puddled by 
trampling (aims of (lulls or buffaloes. Before sowing, the seed is 
usually soaked for 24 hours, then covered with banana leaves or sacks 
and left for 6 days for initial germination to set in. In Ceylon, it is 
generally sow) broadcast in the Held, at the rate of about 2 bushels 
per acre. Transplanted rice, however, yields much greater returns, 
and only about a quarter the amount of grain is required to plant an 
acre; in this case the seedlings are transplanted to the fields when 
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7 to 8 inches high (or in 4 to 5 weeks from sowing), ;tt distances 
of 6 to 8 inches apart, allowing 2 to 3 plants to the hole. In 
sowing, the ploughed muddy soil is first levelled with Hat boards ; 
the grain is then broadcasted, and when the latter has sprouted 
well the water is gradually turned on the field. The fields are 
kept flooded nutil the Howers appear, when the supply of water 
is reduced. When the grain is well formed, the water is turned 
off so as to hasten ripening and facilitate harvesting. Harvesting 
hikes place in 3 to 7 months (according to vstriety) from the. time 
of sowing, the shorter the period the smaller the crop as a rule. 
Two crops a year may be obtained in Ceylon, in the wet region: 
(1} the “ Malta ” crop (the principiil one), sown in July or August 
and harvested itt j miliary or February ; and (2) the " Y;ila ” crop, 
•sown in April and May and reaped in August and September. 
When the grain turns yellow, the crop is cut down with a sickle, 
tied in sheaves. <uid dried in the sun. Threshing in Eastern 
•countries is often, if not usually, done by the trampling of bulls or 
buffaloes, these being tied in teams and made to walk in a circle, 
the rice being thrown under their fed. The grain is after wards 
winnowed in the wind, then stored ; hulling is done in wooden 
mortal's, as required for consumption. The yield of rice varies 
•considerably according to variety and mode of cultivation. The 
average return in Ceylon is about 23 to 33 bushels per acre, or about 
15-fold. With good cultivation, however. 25 to 30-fokl is easily 
•obtained. Two bushels of paddy when hulled gives only about 
■one bushel of clean rice. The whole production of rice in Ceylon, 
which is entirely in the hands of the Natives, is about 4$ million 
bushels per annum, against an import uf nlxiuf 8 million bushels 
(valued at over 50 million rupees} from India and Burma, 

VARIV.TfRS. TIik Varieties ol rice are almost innumerable, there twing 
about ato ill Ovlini ah me. These are distinguished chiefly by size, form 
and colnnr of grain, height of plaid, also llic period required to yield a crop. 
The latter is an important character. smile varieties producing a crop in 
•60 days, while others lake 6 or 7 months. The medium between these is usually 
preferred, as the earliest yielding varieties give hut comparatively poor crops, 
The following arc some of the principal varieties grown in Ceylon ; 


Xanie (it Variety. 


; Tinit- I 'nine of , j 
of Sowing. I harvi'SliniS. • ; 


Same of Varidy. 


Time . rime of 
ni Sowing imvcstint 


Ma-vi (seven 
mmitlis’t-addyi: 

" Knlukunr 

" Muthusmnha ”j 
'■ Stidu-niavi " i 


Habli {six mouths 
paddy);-- 
“ Gauguin '* 

” Kalu-liatalt " 

” Sudn-hatali " 


August j<'eb. 
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Name :>l Varidv. 


Time lime oi 
irf Sumiw. haivesliiis. ; 


I Time oi 
liarvestinfi.. 


HertuWawala 
(Five mouths' 
packlvh — 

"(Jirisa" August J:m. 
"Kahi-kimiara” 

" Kiri-tianiii ” 

Bala-vi (tour 
months' parkly):— 

" Kiri -Ini rum h:i" Nov. &- War. tS: 

May Scpi. 

" SiUarakali ” .V>v. Mar. ft 

May Sept. 

" Pana-awnt " 

Hinati (three 
ilk in 111 s' paddy):- 
"KaUi'hiirati ” Feh. {4 

Allg. 


" Sudu-hinati " \nv. ft iFcb. ft 

May! Aug, 

El-vi or Hill paddy 

(seven months’ ; 

paddy): ; 

" Rat’d “ July Fell. 

" Si i waiul -el .. ] „ 


Pol-el (six months' 
paddy) 
Batakiri'cl 

(five mouths' 
paddy):- - 
Kalu-cl (four 
months' paddy):— 

M.iJo-el (three 
months' pa tldyl:- 


Atijjusl Jan. and 
| Fell.. 

.. ;l)u. ft 

Jan.. 

July | Nov, 
August 1 


RUBBER (PLANTATION) 

Rubber is obtained from certain trees, climlicis, or shrubs, 
heing extracted in the form of white milk or latex l>v means ol 
incisions or pricks made in the bark (cortex). The supposition 
that latex is a waste product is doubtless incorrect, for it is main- 
tained on good grounds l hat it is associated with certain functions, 
as the storage of loud, water, and prevention ol insect attacks, etc, 

Tupping. The latex Hows for a brief time from the said 
incisions or pricks, being collected in small tins or coconut shells, 
brought to the factory in enamelled buckets, and strained. In 
tapping, specially constructed knives or pricking instruments are 
employed for the purpose. These arc sometimes used alternately, 
but generally the former are most in favour, for they enable the 
thinnest shaving being pared oft the cut surface at cadi tapping, 
Pricking instruments arc at present generally in disfavour, owing 
to their liability to injure the cambium and induce woody knobs 
on the tapping area. Different systems of tapping are employed, 
some being better adapted than others to certain species and to 
trees of different ages; but nearly all are on the principle of what 
are knowu as the "herring-bone" or "half herring Ixme" (some- 
times referred to as the " half-spiral”) systems. Taking Hevea. 
the most important rubber tree, the hipping methods employed at 
present vary as experience may bring one. or another into favour. 
A method in general vogue is to mark the cireo inference of the 
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until Ik- intervening space of bark becomes too narrow or ex- 
hausted of latex, when the operation may he repeated on a fresh 
quarter of the stem. The tapping niav Unis be extended over 
almost the whole year. Knch following year the opposite or 
adjacent quarter may Ire operated upon, the whole area thus occu- 
pying from 4 to 6 years, by which time the renewed hark on the first 
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I Kanier KnirV. 2 llarrj'dn Knil't-. JlitiiikiVCi-ani i'rklit-r. 


quarter should be ready Inr re-tapping. It is essential to prevent 
the incision from penetrating the cambium (see under Plant Life}. 
otherwise a knotted condition of the stem will be produced, which 
will render tapping difficult, and if the cambium lie much injured 
the life of the tree will be affected. 

Coagulation . — The latex coagulates on exposure to (he air, 
and that of some species coagulates much more rapidly than 
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others. 'Hie process is, however, usually accelerated by adding 
a few drops of acetic 4 or other acid, the rubber particles thus 
quickly forming a floating mass; heating the latex also hastens 
coagulation. The soft wet rubber is then separated from the re- 
maining liquid (which is discarded), thoroughly washed by means 
of water with machine rollers, and then made up into the usual 
commercial forms, as crepe (Nus. 1 and 2), blanket- crepe, shed, 
block, or lace, Lutil lately it was commonly made into biscuits, 
hut this form is now too laborious to cope with the quantity turned 
Out. Smoked shed usually commands the highest price at present. 
Smoking is considered to have a preserving effect on all forms of 
rubber, and is applied, in the case of wild rubber, by exposing the 
latex on rollers over the smoke of palm kernels, the roll increasing 
in layers as fresh latex is poured on, while one man keeps twisting 
the roll round. Various estates have adopted different methods for 
treating the latex or rubber with smoke, hut smokc-cnring on 
plantations is at present in a transition or experiment stage. 

Drying aiul Packing. Ordinarily about (wo months arc required 
for the rubber lo become quite dry and ready for packing lor 
export, but with hot-air dryers and light airy drying sheds as arc 
now used drying may be completed in a few days. In packing 
rubber, it should l)e laid perfectly ilat, not bent or twisted, Xo 
packing material should be used with it, and the cases should he 
planed smooth on llie inside, 

RrBBmPKODCCING TREES, SHRUBS, CLIMBERS. Etc. 

He veu (Para) Rubber. (WfTt’fi brasilmsis, Kuphorbiacew). 
— A quick growing, bill, erect tree, native of South America, 
introduced into tropical Asia iu 1876, through the Royal Botanic 
Gardens of Kew, hdng hrst established at, and later distributed 
by, the Botanic Gardens of Ceylon and Singapore. About (he 
tear 18% the cultivation of this and other rubber-producing 
trees received a great impetus, and has since made rapid strides 
iu Ceylon, Malaya and most other tropical countries. Whereas in 
1900 the export of rubber from Ceylon was 8,223 lb., of £859 in 
value, in 1913 it had increased lo over 12,300 tons valued at about 
£4,084,600. The area under Hevea rubber at present in Ceylon 
is estimated approximately at 240.000 acres, and in Malaya at about 
430,000 acres. Hevea, the most important of till rubber-producing 

* 1‘ARUX fiwrod n<*> i'Xpprimenls llat V.tr glacial acetic acid to pure latex was sufficient 
for coagulation. but a somewhat lantei ucawtafie is usually allowed by planters. 
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species, thrives in any moderately good soil from sea-level to about 
2,000 feet elevation, provided the rainfall is evenly distributed and 
not under 70 inches a year, with a minimum temperature of 
60° to 70° Fall. The trees should be planted out (preferably as 
stumps or basket plants) at distances, in the first place, of not less 
than about 20 by 15 feel apart, say 140 trees to the acre; this will en- 
able the plantation being thinned out later, on the meritof individual 
trees and irrespective of lines, to distances of about 20 by 25 feet 
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apart, leaving finally 90 to 100 trees to the acre, according to the soil 
and climate ; this is considered preferable to planting out at wide 
distances in the first place. Excessively close planting results in 
exclusion of light and air when the trees attain maturity, and 
therefore in slow and unsatisfactory renewal of bark over the tapping 
area. With good growth, the trees become tappable in fron 5 to 
6 years, or when the stems have attained a girth of about 18 to 
20 inches at 3 feet from the ground. (Sec Tapping.) The average 




One of I he first Hevcu trees hitrndueed inti* Ceylon, in Hcnc- 
ntfgoda Gul dens. Aged 39 years; yielded 373 lb. dry rubber in 
3 1 years, 1900— -191 2 inclusive, and is still in bearing (1914); the 
tapping has been done by paring and confined each year to one- 
quarter the circumference of the stem. 
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annual yield of dried rubber may then be approximately \ lb. per 
tree, increasing to 2 or 3 lb. per tree at 8 to 10 years old, and to an 
average of 4 to 6 lb. per tree when these are 12 to 14 years old. 
A return of 150 lb. of dried rubber per acre, from trees 6 years old, 
and 400 to 500 lb. at ten years old arc considered good average 
yields, though in many cases a much larger crop is obtained. Teu 
trees on Culloden Estate, in Ceylon, about twenty-two years old 
gave an average yield of 1 8 lb. of dried rubber each i n 1 909, the range 
being from 13 to 25 lb. per tree. The trees increase in circum- 
ference of stem at an average rate of 3 to 4 inches per annum, and 
bear seed when 5 to 6 years old, producing from 2 to 3 thousand 
seeds at that age, to about 40 or 50 thousand when 18 years old (See 
below). The usual cost of bringing Hevea rubber into hearing, 
exclusive of cost of land, varies from ahout £20 to £30 per acre, 
according to the nature of the land and locality, while the cost 
of collecting and shipping the rubber ranges at present from 
10,/, to Is. 5,/. or more per lb. The price of rubber fluctuates 
considerably; that of Fine Hard Para rose from about 3s. 6,/. to 
9s. 4i/. during 1909, reached 12s. 6,/. in April 1910, with Plantation 
smoked shed at 12s. 10c/, per lb. Fine Hurd Pnni is still the stand- 
ard grade, but plantation rubher commands a higher pricct and 
is now hu gely employed in the manufacture of tyres as well as for 
the liner uses. The seeds (see foregoing remarks) are large and 
oily, about 1 10 weighing a pound : they arc of short vitality, and 
germinate in ahout 10 to 12 clays when fresh ; for transmission by 
post. 500 seeds with packing weigh ahout 9 Ih. 

Ceara Rubber. {ihmliolGfosm'ii. Enphnrbiace*).— A small, 
rather spreading, quick-growing tree, 25 to 40 feet high, native of 
South America, introduced into Ceylon in 1877. By 1883 as many 
as 977 acres were reported to be under this tree in Ceylon, but, 
owing to difficulties of tapping the cultivation fell into neglect for 
a number of years. Lately, however, with a greater demand 
for nib her and with better methods of tapping, the trees yield a 
satisfactory return, and the rubber is second in quality only to 
that of lima. The tree is suited to a dryer climate and higher 
elevation than the latter, but unfortunately no perfect method 
of tapping it appears to have been yet devised. In Hawaii, 
where Ceara rubber is largely planted, the climate, being unsuited 
to Ilevea, the Ixuk is stripped off perpendicularly in sections 6 in. 

t ,\i th<: lii.ti- .if wrilinit tliis. wifcred a srwie ,lm\ I^ikUjii pri«f hdnS 

sihoul i*. icf. per Ih. :i* agahiht & \ ti. 1<«r fine H&ni l'ai <Od.,hr 1 
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wide, hi this area numerous incisions are made, the latex beiuj* 
allowed to run down to the base of the tree. A similar method is 
employed in German East Africa, where the tree is more or less 
extensively cultivated, and also in South America. Vertical incisions 
with the multiple pricking knife, without removing the outer bark, 
is considered by some the most satisfactory system of tapping 
for Manilmts. The Maui hot latex is remarkable for its readiness 
to coagulate without the addition of acid. The tree may 
be planted at closer distances than Hevea, and also tapped 
at an earlier age than the latter. Seeds of a hard horny 



Manihot itklrohwn plantation, 2 rears olil. in itrv region, Cuvlon. inlci planted 
with CroMiiriti sfriiiht, a grecii-nianurc crop. 

character, retaining their vitality a long period; should be rasped at 
one or both ends before sowing (see under Propagation) ; about 
720 seeds go to a pound. According to Mr. H. Powell, in the 
Agricultural Journal of British East Africa, for April. 1 90S, seeds at 
least a year old (from the lime they fall from the trees) should he 
selected for propagation, fresh seed heing "of slow and uncertain ger- 
mination.” The seeds are edible, having a pleasant nutty flavour. 

Jequie Manlcoba Kubber. (Manihol ilic!n>fatna).~\ quick- 
growing species similar to, but rather smaller than, Ceara rubber, 
lieing distinct from the latter by the regular forking of the 
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brandies. It is a native of South America, mid has heen introduced 
into Ceylon in 1907. The seeds arc larger than, but not so hard 
as, those of Ce<ira rubber; at Peradeniva they germinated in a 
fortnight to three weeks, without til inn or other artificial aid. The 
tree is adapted to a drv hot climate, thrives on a luamy soil, and is 
tappable at three to four yesirs from planting. Yielding its maximum 
return of rubber from the sige of eight years onwards. In Brazil 
the trees are planted about 6 or 7 feet apart, say l .000 to the acre, 
and a yield of about 1 lb, per tree is said to be obtained, but 
tliis requires confirmation. The trees are said to he tapped about 
twice a month only, for at xml 9 months in the year. 

Rcmatio Manicoba Rubber (Munikol Pitiuiiyaish). — Another 
South American tree resembling the two former species, described 
as reaching a height of only 8 to 15 feet, the brandies being forked 
two or three times. It has been introduced into Ceylon in 1908. 
The tree is found in the state of Piauhy, and grows best in a tight 
fttndv soil. Both this and the Jcquie rubber are said to be superior 
to Ceara rubber in yield, lmt they have not been found satisfactory 
in Ceylon. The seeds are larger than those of the preceding 
species, and, being less hard aud horny, germinate more readily. 

Manihot heptaphylla.— Another species of Manitoba rubber, 
growing to about 20 to 25 feel in height, with dark -brown bark 
and purplish twigs. The seeds are larger and paler than. those ot 
Ceara rubber. 

Central American, or Ulc Ruhlx’.r. ehidiat. 1 vti- 

eac.ra*.). — A fall quick -growing tree, with huge oval leaves, native 
of Central America, introduced into Cevlon in 1876. It is pro* 
pagated by the white, papery seeds, which are of the size of peas 
ancl of short vitality; it thrives best at medium elevations, with a 
rainfall of not less than 70 inches. The trees may be planted at 
the same distances [quirt as Hevea, say about 350 to the acre, 
thinning out afterwards to about 100 to the acre, lliey are tapp- 
able at six to seven years of age when the yield sliould be about 
100 lb. per acre; at eight years old the yield may be 175 lb. per 
annum, and this should increase until at least the tree is about twelve 
years old, when it is estimated that a minimum of 2 lb. per tree a year 
should be. obtained. Unlike Hevea and Manihot, the tree cannot be 
tapped al frequent intervals, the supply of latex becoming exhausted 
after each tapping. In quality, the rubber is considered to be next 
to Ceara rubber. High expectations have been formed of this 
tree in Trinidad and parts of South America, but these have not 
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been warranted by results obtained in Ceylon, where the tree has 
ceased to be cultivated 

Lagos Rubber. U : mi hum it elusika, Apocyuawml. — A large, 
upright tree, native of West tropical Africa, Uganda, etc., intro- 
duced into Ceylon in IK97. Cultivation is much the same as for 
Hevea, but, like Castilloa, an interval of 3 or 4 weeks must elapse 
between each tapping; also like the latter, the latex takes a 
comparatively long time to coagulate. An annual yield of one pound 
or more per tree has been obtained from uncultivated trees in 
Uganda, and the quality of the rub her is hnl little inferior to that of 
Para rubber. The tree, however, takes longer than the latter to at- 
tain a tappablc size. In Ceylon, a caterpillar pest regularly attacks 
ami completely defoliates ihe branches, The seeds are small and 
grain-like, with a long silky appendage at the top end: they retain 
vitality well, and germinate readily in about fourteen days. 

Rambong, Assam or India Rubber. tf/nrs c7ds/it'/l. Urtiea- 
ccic). — A very Large spreading tree, often with aerial roots developed 
downwards from the branches, or with enormous buttressed roots 
spread over the surface of the ground. The aerial or buttressed 
roots as well as the stems may lx: lapped for rubber, but the tree 
f;i k_'s comparatively long to attain atappable age; when at maturity, 
however, il yields large quantities of good rubber. The tree dues 
not produce fertile seed in Ceylon, and has to be propagated hv 
cuttings, which do not strike root readily. 

Guayule, or Mexican Rubber (/W/rrn/iiW urgrii/u/uiii. Com- 
posite).— A small slow-growing shrub. J tn 4 feel high, indigenous 
to the deserts of Mexico. Of late ycais this came into pro- 
minence as a source of a low-grade rubber. besides what is 
extracted Locally, large quantities of the dried shrub have for 
some time been exported to Germ any and the United States for 
the. extraction of rubber, but the supply is limited and rapidly 
diminishing, and, with the present low price of rubber, will pro- 
bably soon cease. The plant cannot be cultivated with profit, as- 
it takes upwards of 20 years to come U> maturity. In the process 
of rubber extraction, the whole shrub is pulled up and crushed 
between roller*. The plant contains no latex, hut granules 0 f 
rubber are scattered through out the tissues. At one time it was 
cultivated in Malay. Java, etc., for rubber, but its cultivation has 
now been discontinued. 

Ecanda, or Biting a Rubber. {Ro^himtauf ulilis. Asclepi- 
udeae).— A low stoniest plant, bearing a large tuberous root, not 
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imlike a turnip in form, native of the treeless grass tracts or 
plateaus of Zambesi, British Central Africa, etc. It is found chieHy 
at elevations of 4,000 to 5,000 feel above sea-level, and is consider- 
ed one of the most important of root-rubbers, the tuberous rhizomes 
containing a large percentage of rubber, which is extracted by 
rasping and boiling the rhizomes. Propagated by tubers. So far 
probably no one has succeeded in germinating seed of this plant 
outside its native country. 

Jelutong.— A glutinous resinous substance obtained from the 
latex of species of Dyera (chiefly D , mluhiin) aucl Ahimo— large 
trees, indigenous to Borneo, Sumatra, and Malaya. To obtain the 
latex the trees are tapped, generally once a week, in a similar 
method to the tapping of Ilevea, the latex being coagulated by 
adding a little kcrosine oil, or sometimes other mixtures. A large 
tree is said to yield about 100 lb. of latex per annum. The latex 
contains about 10 % of rubber, the rest being water, resin and 
other solids. 

OTHKH KIIBBKK-YIKLDING PLANTS 

[' Many of these afford only a small proportion or an inferior qualify of rubber j. 
A linella RicWdsonh i/t/wyinrcojc). Colorado Rubber. 

Anode ndron paniculate, t vrrirci , <i i) . LitTgc banc of Ceylon, India, etc. 
Rleeltmdea lonkineuns. {I'riitiu'fiw). Tonkin rubber. A suh-lropieal tree ,>i 
Cochin China. 

Carpodinus lanccolata, (/f^nrmrow). Root-mblwr. African cliudier. with large 
tuberous roots. 

Clitandra Henrlquesiana, l^fifyn/urnrl. Root -rubber. An etecl shrub <tf Cent- 
ral Africa. 

Cryptosiegia grandi flora. An ornamental climber. native of 

tropical Africa: commonly grown in gardens for j(s huge shows pink 
(lowers. 

Cryptostegia m&dagascarienns. " Uimbiri " or Madagascar rubber, 
t.cdysanthera gUndulilen. (zl/tit'Vw<ltV<l<')- A diuilwr of Cambodia. 

F.ucomia ulmoidfs. Chinese Rubber. A bushy iree of China, soiled h> a cool nr 
temperate climate. 

Euphorbia rhipaa'oides, {fiij/tfco/'Wdfiw}. " Alnieidina" or Potato-gum. A 
kind of rubber obtained from a small succulent tree in Portuguese East 
Africa, whence it is exported ; it fetches M to W \xx ib. in London 
(March P>I3). 

Fieui Voglrii (rW/Vrinw), West African. Congo or Mcmleku Rubber. A 
medium-sized free, introduced at Peradeniva in 1881. 

Forsteronia Qoribwula. (d/vrtvirffiw). “ Milk-vine ' rd Jamaica. 

F — gracilis. A liatte of Rriliali Guiana. 

Hancwnia speciosa, (zt/vYWMCCfle}. Manga heir a Rubber. Small shrubby tree : 
fruit edible, seed of short vitality. 
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Landolphia florida. (Api'cyiithrnc\ Mozambique Rubber. \ 

L. — Kirkii. Zanzibar Rubber. I 

, , I-arj'e African liiiues. 

L,— owauensis. Congo or biurra-Leunc Rubber. i 

L. — Petersiana. Last Airicui Rubber. ' 

L.- ugandensis. Nandi Rubber. A vine found in R. K. Africa, at elevations of 
ft.OAO In 7.000 ff. Tapping is effected hv shaving off slices of bark, the 
latex being coagulated by smearing salt water on the surface, also by 
chewing. 

Lfuconnlis elatlica. (yl/WYMifcYar). liOITeO. 

Mascarenhasia vlaslica. (d/wntturnr). " Ha/i null ami." A tree 50 trt h() fl, high, 
with slender branches, native ol .Madagascar and Hast Africa: introduced 
at Peradcniyu in l l X)2. The tninfr iisnaflv hrawhes low down; leaves 
opjwsite, coi iarains. Adapted to swain pv ground. 

Faramcria glandulilera. M/aryiM<y>ii’). Tabling milk-crccpcr, A Malayan Jiane. 
Plumeria acutifuiia and P. rubra. (A^irvMift'iU'). Respectively white -unci red 
flowered Temple-trees, both indigenous to tropical America. They 
yield a quantity of white latex which, though resinous, is used in Mexico 
for the extraction of rubber. See Fhnccrin& Tim. 

Sapiun Jenmani. (B<i(‘horhitu't tu \. Large trees yielding the "Carlhagona ruhlier” 
of Colombia and "Tonckpong Rubber" of British Guiana. 

S.— Thomson!. Virgcn Rubber ; also a native of Colombia. 

Tabernainontana Crassa. i^/vvyinnvur). Medium- sized tree, nali\e of Central 
Africa. 

Ureceola elastics, {Afoi'yiMCOiA. A climber of Burma. 

Willugbbeia firma. ( Afivyihimu). Borneo rubber. A large liane of Borneo, etc. 

Tea; Tliay-j$is, $.; Tev-ile, T . — The lea of commerce consists 
of the cured young leaves and tender tips of shrubs belonging, 
according to Sir Geo. Watt, to either of two distinct varieties or 
races of Camellia That. — viz., Camellia Thca variety Vit idis amt C. T. 
variety Halted. To variety Vi rid is. a native of North-eastern India, 
is considered to be traceable the races " Assam Indigenous" 
and "Manipur," as well as many otlier cultivated varieties widely 
planted in India, Ceylon, and Java. The China 'Tea (variety 
liultat) is distinguished by its squat straggling habit and compara- 
tively thick leaves ; it is the Tea plant chielly grown in South 
China, and is cultivated on some of the higher estates in Ceylon, 
being hardier than, but not so productive as, the Indian kinds 
named. The "Assam Hybrid” is considered to be a natural 
hybrid between the ‘’Assam” and '‘China 1 ' tats, Left to itself, 
the Assaiji Tea is an erect tree, 30 to 40 feel high, blit in cultiva 
lion if is “ topped " early and kept as^jt bush, not being allowed to 
grow higher than about 4 ft. Tea has been cultivated from time 
immemorial in China and Japan. Its cultivation in Ceylon on a 
commercial scale may be said to date from 1867, although the 
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earliest record of its introduction to the Botanic Gardens goes ;is 
far back as 1839 for Assam Tea, and to 1824 for China Tea. 
Tea is now extensively grown in Southern India, Bengal, Assam, 
Java and Ceylon. In the latter country it is the principal planting 
product; here (.lie export rose from 23 lb. in 1873 to about 193 
million lb. in 1913, and about 400.000 acres are now under the 
product. China is considered to be the largest tea-producing 
country, though (he hulk of its production is consumed locally. 1 n 
recent years, tea lias been successfully cultivated in Xatal and 
Xvasaland. The tea plant, more especially (he Assam Tea. is 
adaptable to a wide range of temperature and various conditions 
of soils, provided the rainfall is not less than about 70 inches and 
is evenb distributed ; in Ceylon it thrives from sea-level to over 
6.000 ft. It will not. however, flourish in a dir climate, especially 
at low elevations. The soil must be well drained and should 
contain a certain amount of humus ; when the latter is deficient 
it should be supplied hy means of green- manuring, as by inter- 
planting quick-growing leguminous trees or shrubs which can be 
lopp.-d frequently, the twigs and leaves being left on the ground 
to form a mulch, or preferably dug in. Manuring periodically by 
artificial or cattle manure is necessary in order to maintain the 
crop in a remunerative condition. Tea seed is usually sold hy the 
mauncl (80 lb.). A maund may contain 2.000 or more seeds, ac- 
cording to the jat (the better the jat the heavier the seed), and 
this should give about 15.000 plants. " Planted at 4 by 4 ft. apart, 
a mauncl of seed should be sufficient for 3|> acres: at 5 by 4 ft.. 4$ 
acres: and at 5 by 5 ft.. 51 acres.'’ (Remit word's Xotc-book). 

Propagation is entirely by seed, which may lx: sown in raised 
nursery beds, at distances of 4 inches ap;irt each way, the beds 
being shaded by fern fronds or Grevillea leaves fixed in the ground 
slanting-wise. It is best, however, to raise plants in small plant- 
baskets or 1 xuii boo joints. In about ten months from tile time 
of sowing, the seedlings should be ready for planting out in the 
field. Holes being made in lines, the plants are set out at 
distances of about 4 ft. by 4 ft. or 5 by 4 ft. apart, being shaded, 
and watered when necessary, until well established. About eighteen, 
months after planting, the plants are “ tolled ” (i.e. cut hick 
to 12 or 15 inches from the ground) so as to induce a spreading 
bush. The first crop of leaf is obtained in the third year in 
the low-country, it lxnng a year or so Inter at higher elevations. 
At low elevations plucking takes place about every ten days, and 
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at the higher altitudes once a fortnight or three weeks, ac- 
cording io elevation. When the bushes stop flushing, they are 
pruned back severely, this being necessary at intervals of about 
fifteen to eighteen months in the low-country, or of three to four 
years up-country. When in full bearing at seven or eight years 
old, the crop of made tea may, according to elevation, soil, and 
degree of cultivation, he from about 400 lb. to over 1,000* lb. or more 
per acre ; 600 lb. is considered a good average yield. The 
tea plant lives to a great age. The oldest tea in cultivation 
in Ceylon is over fifty years of age, and shows no lack of vigour. 
Plucking, which is usually done by women or boys, consists in 
nipping off by hand the tender end leaves with the bud and shoot ; 
faking two leaves and end bud constitutes fine plucking and 
affords a good quality tea, while three or four leaves and a bud 
forms coarse plucking and yields tea of a lower quality. PI uckers 
will pluck from 20 to over 80 lb. of green leaf a day, according to 
the condition of the field and the activity of the workers. The 
leaf being brought to the factory, it is withered on tiers of hessian 
screens in drying sheds, through which hot air is driven; it is then 
rolled by means of rolling machines (during which the process of 
fernienlalion takes place), being followed by firing in drying 
machines, and finally sided. By the latter process the tea is 
simultaneously graded into such qualities as “souchong, 11 “pekoe 
souchong,” “orange pekoe,” “broken orange pekoe (the best 
quality),” and “ dust.” It is then packed into lead-lined square 
cases or chests of uniform sizes for export. A full-size chest 
contains 80 to 100 IK; a \ chest. 40 to 50 lb. Black or ordinary 
tea has been exported from Ceylon in 1912 to the extent of nearly 
186} million lb., valued at over £5,852,600. 

Green Tea. — 'Phis is made by subjecting the green leaf at once 
to a process of steaming in a revolving cylinder, and afterwards 
by rolling, drying, etc., the process of withering and rolling 
being omitted. China teas are usually made on this principle. 
There is a certain demand for green teas in some countries, notably 
the United States, and Ceylon now manufactures and exports a 
considerable quantity to meet this demand. In 1912 the export t of 
green tea was over 8,093,000 IK, valued at £ 23,550. 

Brick Tea. — A cheap and coarse tea, made in China and used 
largely in Tibet, being boiled with salt, butter, etc. Brick or 
tablet-tea is made in two forms, one of which consists practically 

'On Manaw.il te KsUtc. Gampola. Ccvlon. a field of over 100 acres lias given an average per 
acre of 1,557 Ik for seventeen years. t Being some what less in 1913 
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of twigs and leaves of tea, pressed with some glutinous substance, 
and dried in moulds; the other kind is essentially the finer siftings 
and dust of ordinary tea compressed into slabs; this latter is. 
consumed chiefly in Russia. 

Leppet or Leptet Tea.-A form often prepared only in Burma 
and the Shan Stales, where it is used as a vegetable rather than a 
beverage. It cousisis of tea leaves preserved on the principle of 
a silo, these being afterwards eaten mixed with garlic, salt, oil and 
other ingredients. 

Soluble Tea. A process has in recent years been invented 
by Mr. Kelavay Bamher, the Ceylon Government Chemist, by 
which the essence of tea is extracted and rendered available in a 
concentrated soluble fine powder form, known as soluble lea. 

Arabian Tea. 1 

Ayapana Tea. \ See Chapter XXIV. 

Paraguay Tea, ui Mate, f 

Tobacco; Dhoom-kola, S; Poyile, T.— The dried cured leaves, 
of Xkoliana Ttibaccum and .V. rM.s/mr (or varieties of these), both 
of South American origin, may be said to constitute the tobacco of 
commerce. The cultivated tobacco plant is an erect annual, 4 to 
6 ft. or more in height, bearing large lanceolate alternate leaves, 
and characterized by viscous glandular hairs. The principal 
tobacco-growing countries are Cuba, Sumatra, South America. 
Philippines, Borneo, India. Turkey, and South Africa. Tobacco- 
growing forms a local industry in the North of Ceylon, the produce 
being largely used for chewing with betel and for making inferior 
cheroots, heing also exported to a limited extent to South India. 
Nearly 4? million pounds have been exported from Ceylon ill 1913. 
The best soil for tobacco is considered to be alluvial or light sandy 
loam, rich in potash, lime and humus; clayey or calcareous soil 
is unsuitable. A hot humid climate favours the growth and the 
development of the special piojierties of the plant, but a dry season, 
must be relied upon for harvesting. Tobacco is a very exhausting 
crop, so that manuring is essential. Cattle or other organic manure 
when obtainable is considered by some to be the best, at least fur 
certain forms of manufacture, while for of her forms it is said to be 
injurious, The crop is an annual one, Ihe plants being raised from 
seed* (which is small and should be sown under cover), and 
planted out in the field at intervals of about 2 ft. in rows, the 
latter being 4 fl. apart. The young lender plants must be shaded 


v.. contains about K?.\000 seed? 
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with small handies or fern-fronds (and watered if the weather 
be dry) until well established, after whidi no shade is required. 
In five to six weeks from planting, the flower buds will appear at 
the top of the plants ; these as well as any side- buds must be nipped 
off, the operation being known as suckcring or disbudding. Such 
buds must be. repeatedly remov ed as they appear, so as (n divert 
the vigour of Ihc plant to the leaves. 

Htimsliiift. About six weeks later, or three months from 
the germination of Ihe seed, the leaves should he ripe for 
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cutting, this being indicated by their turning a yellowish green, 
with the appearance uf brown spots and the edges and lips curling 
downwards. Cutting should not he clone when rain is ou the plant, 
nor when the sun is at its hottest. There are several methods of 
harvesting. In some cases the whole plant is ait within 3 or 4 
inches of the ground, in others the leaves are cut separately as 
they ripen, from the bottom upwards, which is obviously the 
more rational method. 

I IVf/iiving.— The leaves being carried to the drying shed, they 
are first spread on the. floor to wilt, then tied in bundles of 
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25 to 30 and strung on pules to dry gradually. Drying or withering 
lakes about 3 weeks, and may be decided by the softness of the 
mid-rib of the leaf. The process renders the leaves soft and 
pliable, and prevents their being broken when haudled. 

Fermenting nr Oiruuy a most important process, follows, 
and upon this depends the proper development of the peculiar 
narcotic principle of tobacco. When sufficiently dry. the leaves 
(which are sorted according to quality into hands, usually of 
about 14 leaves each) are placed in heaps on a concrete or wooden 
door to ferment, being laid out in double rows with all the tips 
towards tile centre and overlapping. The heaps are then pressed 
down by weights and turned over at intervals to equalize, and 
prevent excessive, fermentation. Complete curing takes from 8 to 12 
weeks, after which the leaves will have acquired the qualities of 
tobacco. 

Grading the leaves is a very important matter, and is 
dependent upon their size, colour, aroma, texture, etc., the chief 
object being to obtain grades of as uniform a character as possi- 
ble. There are a number of distinct types of tobacco leaf recog- 
nised by experts, each of which is adapted to detinite trade 
requirements. It is said that even the crop from the same held 
can sometimes be sorted by an expert into as many as seventy 
different grades. The various well-recognised forms au\ him ever, 
usually associated with variations in soil and climatic conditions 
under which the crop is grown, and also with different methods 
of production. Thus certain districts are known to possess certain 
qualities which adapt them to definite purposes. 

Yield — Each plant should yield aboul 8 marketable leaves 
on an average. In India and Ceylon a good average held gives 
30 to 40 maitnds of cured leaf per acre, and the price usually 
obtained varies from about Rs. 5 per maund upwards. A maimd 
(80 lb.) equals about 1 .000 leaves. 





CHAPTER XXIII 

MINOR PRODUCTS OF CEYLON 

Annatto or Arnatto, (Jiixa Orellana. Bixaeeie). A large, 
quick-growing shrub or small tree, native of tt apical America, 
thriving in Ceylon from sea- level to 2,000 feet in the moist region. 
It bears at the ends of the branches clusters of brown or dark 
ci i in son capsular fruits (covered with fleshy spines), which 
contain a number of small seeds. The bright crimson covering of 
the latter affords the annatto dye of commerce. The fruits are 
collected when nearly ripe, and as the shells dry they open and 
disperse tiic.seeds, which are then either made into annatto "paste," 
or dried with their covering when they are marketed as annatto 
“ seed.” Formerly the paste form was preferred by manuhicturers, 
but the demand for this has now much deelined in favour of the 
dried seed. The amount of annatto seed imported into England 
is said to he from 75 to 100 tons a year; (he price fluctuates 
from about 2 id to 5d per lb„ according to quality and demand. 
Small plantations of Annatto have been made in Ceylon, chiefly in 
the llatale district, and at one time a considerable quantity of the 
seed was exported; now. however, very little. is exported, hut the 
seed is sometimes used locally for dyeing. Ihe export of Annatto 
seed from Ceylon in 1909 was 263 cwt.. valued at £30 /; but the 
Customs give no figures for 1912. The tree is readily propagated 
from seed, and a crop may be obtained from the third or fourth 
year. Two varieties of the tree occur in Ceylon, these differing 
chiefly in the shape and colour of the fruit, which in one case is 
oblong and pointed, and in the other rather circular. 

Areca-nut, or Betel-nut; Puwak. 5; Pak-ku, I ; Pan 
[Hind .] ; (A rati Cnlcchv. Palmar). A tall, slender, erect palm, d0 to 
50 feet high, with a thin cylindrical straight stem, native of Malaya, 
but naturalised in Ceylon. It is extensively cultivated throughout 
tropical Asia for its “nuts " (seeds), which in the husk are usually of 
the size and form of a hen’s egg, being yellow or orange-yellow when 
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ripe. 'Die brown conical nut (seed) is commonly used throughout 
Ceylon, India, Malaya, &c.. as a masticatory. In preparing the 
latter, a few thin slices of the nut are taken, to which is added a dash 
of lime-paste, some loluceo-leaf, cardamom or other spice; all is 
then made up in a pellet with the leal of the betel-vine (see under 
Betel). Large quantities of arecanuts are thus consumed annually 
throughout Asia. Arec' units are also commonly used for destroy - 
ing worms in dogs, in the preparation of dentifrices, and for 
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tanning. The local consumption of the nut is very large, and a con- 
siderable quantity is exported, chiefly to South India. The quantity 
now exported from the Island is about 7,480 tons a year, valued at 
about £185,560. Arecanuts arc sold in London at 18s to 22s peravt. 
Very large quantities are produced in South India, Sumatra, Malaya, 
etc. In Ceylon, the arecaimt palm thrives in the moist low-country 
up to 3,000 ft., and requires but little care in cultivation when well 
established. It takes six to seven years to come into bearing, and 



Betel-leaf; Bulalh-vel, S.\ Velh-thile, T. (Piper Belle.. I’ipe- 
nieead.— A perennial evergreen climber or creeper, with fcirKe 
heart-shaped leaves, i inline nous to Cevlon. India and Malawi, 
cultivated throughout tropical Asia for the sake of the leaves. 
The latter arc universally used in the Hast for chewin', in a Jtrecn 
state in the masticatory commonly known as " betel, ’’ the other 
constituents of which are a flash of lime and a few slices of 
arecanut (sec above). The leaves have a sharp pim^t taste, 
and when chewed are considered to have sustaining properties. 
Sin Kjikhson Tkxxkst expressed the opinion that the habit ol 
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betel-chewing is " advantageous lo ;i people of whose ordinary 
food flesh forms no part, and that it is at once the antacid, Hu: tonic, 
and the carminative which they require." The plants require a 
rich humus moist soil and a partially shaded situation. They are 
readily propagated by cuttings, which are planted against poles, 
trellises or tree trunks for supports. In Bengal and Northern India, 
the plant is cultivated in low sheds or “ hotel houses.” 

1 .1 y/A'7V£S,-lu ,n IdTiicm it i tin- ordinary type, the following varieties are 
known in Ccvlim: " I tala bukilli-vd " or "Siriho hnlath;" " Xaga walli-luilath" 
(with variegated leaves), and "Getatodu hulalh." 

Camphor; Kupurii-gas, S, [Ciinummnmni Camphor a. Laura- 
ceac).- -A moderate sized much -branched tree, native of For mo si. 
Southern China and Japan, yielding by distillation of the wood, 
twigs, leaves or roots the camphor of commerce. Camphor is 
used largely in the manufacture of celluloid, xylonite, smokeless 
gun-powder, and in the preparation of disinfectants and medi- 
cines. The World’s supply at present (approximately 5,180 tons) 
comes almost entirely from Formosa. The tree, however, is 
commonly cultivated in Japan and S. China. Grown for seed,, it 
takes 20 years to become fruitful. The season for the seed 
is in November. In recent years. Camphor cultivation was intro- 
duced into Cevlon. South India. California and Hawaii. The 
Camphor tree, however, has been established at Peradeniya since 
1852 . In 1893 , experiments were begun at Ha legal a Gardens. 
Ceylon, in the systematic cultivation of the product, plants being 
raised from seed imported from Japan for distribution to the 
planters. The tree, though naturally a sub-tropical one. is adapted 
to a wide langc of climate and soils. In Ceylon it has been found 
to grow well under varying conditions of climate, as at Galle, 
Amiradhapura. and Peradeniya; but the most uniform and vigorous 
growth occurs at the higher elevations, as at Hakgala, on fairly 
good and well-drained soil. Some Camphor plantations have been 
successfully established in Ceylon in recent years at elevations of 
from 3,000 to 5,000 feet, but the slump in (lie price of the product 
has rendered the cultivation unprofitable. Here also the (tee is 
sometimes planted as a wind-licit, tor which it is null adapted. 
About 1,000 acres were estimated to he under Camphor in Ceylon 
in 1908 , the export for that year being nearly 15 rwf., valued at 
Ks. 3 . 075 , In cultivation, the trees have to he coppiced to a height 
of ;il rout 4 to 5 feet, in order to obtain successive clippings; there 
fore they may be planted at distances of about 6 ft. apart cadi way, 
giving about 1,210 trees per acre; in the third or fourth year they 
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are tit for dipping, the shoots being cut with a knife or hedgeshears. 
The clippings on distillation usually give a yield of 1# to 1*50$ of 
pure camphor, in addition to about 30 per cent, of camphor oil. 
The bushes may lie clipped three or four limes a year. Mk. W. Nock 
estimated that an average of 14 lb. of clippings a year may be 
obtained from each tree at Hakgala Gardens, which should give at 
least 170 lb. of camphor per acre. In Formosa the annual yield is 
estimated at 120 lb. per acre; while in the United Stales a yield of 
200 lb. is said to lie ordinarily obtained. Bamher estimated 170 
to 200 lb. to be about the average yield iii Ceylon, being obtained 
from 20.000 lb. of fresh loppings, in 3 to 4 clippings a year. Fair 
average camphor commanded £20 per cwt. in 1907; to-day (1913) 
it fetches only about £7 to £8 per cwt. Left to itself, the tree 
grows to a height of 9 to 12 feet in five years, attaining in time 
a height of at least 30 to 40 feet. It is best propagated from seed, 
which take about 3 months to germinate, and have often a low 
percentage of germination; if sown quite fresh, however, about 
2,000 plants may be obtained from a pound of good seed. The 
tree may also be raised by root-cuttings, but bran eh -cuttings arc 
difficult to strike root. Seedling plants should be large enough in 
8 months for planting ont. 

Disi illation . — The camphor is obtained by steam distillation 
of the clippings, wood, nr roots, and the process is hrieily described 
thus:- 

Thc vapour is condensed in a box. divided inio compartments and placed 
upside tfnvn. in water in a larger, shallower box. The sides ol the inverted 
box extend above the bottom, and water is coitstanily allowed to rim on to this 
hex. keeping it cool ?«d renewing the layer »t water in the larger, shallower 
box which ads as a seal. A third box is in veiled ovei the lie si. and is made 
ii l a similar wav to condense any vapour that may escape: in both eases holes 
are made in opposite corners 11 / 1 tie patlitions in the Ikixcs in order tu valise 
the vapours tn travel by a eiieuitmis route. The crude camphor and nil are 
skimmed from the surface nf the water or scraped I'rnm the sides of the 
condenser; separation of the two products is effected as far as possible by 
pressure. 

Synthetic Camphor. A compound prepared from oil of 
turpentine, the introduction of which has pmbablv contributed to 
the considerable drop in the price of natural camphor within 
recent years, viz., from £20 to about £7 per cwt., ;is already 
referred to. 

Borneo or Sumatra Camphor iDryobahlitops aroiuattcn. T)ip- 
teroearpeae). — A large tree, yielding a v:iricfy of camphor, or a 
camphor-like resin, which is obtained from the trunk and forms an 
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important article of commerce in China and Japan, but is not 
imported into Europe. II is said to he preferred by the Chinese 
to the ordinary camphor. 

Nagai Camphor (Blumea bahamifera. Composite).— A peren- 
nial shrubby plant, native of Borneo. The leaves when bruised 
smell strongly of camphor, and are used medicinally by {lie Natives. 

Cassava. See Tropical Vegetables ami Food Pmlucls. 

Cinchona, Peruvian or Quinine Bark.— Quinine and the allied 
alkaloids, cinchonine, cinchoniilinc and qninidine , consist of the 
active principle ot the bark of several species of Cinchona, — small 
upright trees, 25 to 40 feet high, all natives of the mountains of 
Bolivia, Peru and other psirts of South America. The principal 
species affording the valuable bark are Cinchona S tied rubra 
(Red-bavk), C. officinalis (Crown bark), C. Cafistiya (Yellow-bark), 
and C. Ledgeriana (Ledger’s-harkJ; the last named is considered 
the richest in quinine, and is the one chiefly grown in the 
Government Cinchona plantation in Bengal. To these may be 
added several superior hybrids. The valuable curative effect of 
quinine in malarial fevers were first made known in 1638, when the 
drug was administered to the Countess of Cinelion, wife of the then 
Viceroy of Peru, after whom the plant was named. Cinchona 
was introduced at Peradcniya in 1861, but not until about 1870 
were the Ceylon Planters induced to take up its cultivation, (he 
Government first establishing nurseries of Cinchona at Hakgala 
Gardens, and issuiug plants free of charge. The area under 
Cinchona, however, rose from 500 acres in 1872 to 64,000 acres 
in 1885, the export of bark at its maximum extent (1887) being 
nearly 16,000.000 lb, The result was great over-production and 
consequently a fall in the price of the commercial drug from 15s. 
to Is. 3//. per o/..- -an immense boon to the public, though a 
disaster to many planters. At the present time the area under 
Cinchona in Ceylon is only about the equivalent of 190 acres; 
the export of the bark in 1912 was 111,918 lb. valued at £299. 
Cinchona cultivation is still earned on profitably in Java, now the 
chief producing country, where quinine sulphate is locally manu- 
factured ; also on plantations at Mungpoo and elsewhere in India, 
which are worked by Government for the benefit of the. peasants, 
to whom the article is supplied in small pice pickets. 

The plant thrives best in a rich humous soil with a porous 
subsoil, preferring a cool mountainous climate (4,000 to 6,000 
ft.), with a moderate rainfall and shelter from strong winds. 
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C. sued ntbi'tt is, however, an exception, and thrives best between 
2,000 and 4,000 ft. The plants may he propagated by cuttings, 
layering, or from seed, the latter method being usually adopted. 
The seed is very minute, and should be sown thinly in boxes or on 
raised nursery beds under cover, finely sifted soil being sprinkled 
over the surface and the whole carefully watered with a line rose. 
In about three vedcs the seedlings will be up. and when 2 indies 
high these should be transplanted to a well-prepared nursery plot 
so as to harden them off, the shade being reduced gradually ; when 
K to 9 inches high, they may be planted out in their permanent 
places. The proper distances for planting vary according to the 
variety grown and locality. Close planting (4 ft. by 4 ft.) at first . 
and gradually thinning out later until only half the number of 
original trees are left, is considered preferable to the wide planting 
formerly adopted, viz., 12 by 12 ft. The uprooted [ices afford a 
return, the hark being stripped from their stem and roots. Koot- 
bark is considered the most valuable. 

To obtain the hark from the standing trees, four different 
methods arc employed : ( l ) lopping. by which the branches are 
lopped, and the hark removed from these in longitudinal strips ; 
(2) coppiang. the trees being cut down to the ground when about 
6 years old. and the steins barked : this induces the production of 
upright shoots, which in turn are cut down and barked ; (.1) skiving 
the stem by means of a spoke-shave, care being taken not to reach 
the cambium; only two sides of a tree arc shaved at once; 14) 
mossing , — the bark of trees seven or eight years old is removed in 
alternate strips 1-j in. wide, the stem being protected by a covering 
of moss tied on; thus in about two years the renewed bark, which 
is richer in quinine than the first bark, is again ready for removal. 
The peeled hark is dried gradually in the sun, and exported in 
bales, the various forms being kept separate, as “root-bark,” "Hat- 
bark,’' ” quill-bark," and “ shavings." 600 lb. of dry bark per acre a 
year, or 2 lb. per tree fat seven year* old), is considered a good 
average yield. 

Citronella-Grass; Pangii i-mana, $, Cymbopogoit i.bulropogou\ 
Xanius. A large coarse grass, 3 to 4 ft. high, cultivated in Ceylon 
(and of late years in JavaJ for its essential oil; which is obtained 
from the leaves by distillation. The grass grows in any ordinary 
soil, and thrives t)est in a hot and moist climate. It flourishes up 
to 2,000 ft. elevation, but its cultivation in Ceylon is confined to the 
sea-coast in the South-west part of the island, where approximately 
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30,000 acres arc under the product. The grass is readily propa- 
gated by root division (seed being rarely proriucedj, and may be 
planted about 2 by 3 it. apart, in rows. Permanent shade is 
unnecessary, and the inode of cultivation is very simple, weeding 
being the chief requireine.nl- It is recommended to replant the 
grass about every live years. The clumps are ready for cutting in 
about eight months from lime of planting. Two cuttings a year may 
he obtained, and about 401b. of marketable oil per acre is estimated 
to be an average annual yield. The oil has a si rung aromatic 
odour, and is exported for use in scented soaps, perfumery, etc. ; 
it is also an excellent preventive against mosquitoes and leech bites. 
Owing, however, to overproduction and the fall in the price of the 
oil (the present price being about 1*. per lh.|. this industry has 
considerably declined in recent years. The export of oil from 
Ceylon in 1912 was about li million pounds, valued at £79,500. 

VARWTIES. In Ceylon there arc two varieties cultivated. " Maha-pangiri " 
or " Winter's Grass” and " lamatoitu pangiri the former, with braider leaves, 
is considered lo (pvt- the larger vielcl and better quality of oil, A distinct variety 
with broad drooping leaves, introduced hv Ham hen from Java, is kuowiial Pera- 
dcniy.L as "Java Maliapangiri." 

Lemon Grass; “Seyra," S. {('ytttihipot>aii l-hhlropoftffli) atratml. 
A grass resembling the former kind, cultivated for the production of 
Lemon-grass nil. The. latter commands a higher price than 
Citronella oil. but the demand for it is limited. The plant may be 
grown successfully up lo about 2,000 ft., and has given an annual 
yield of 20 lb. rclincd oil per acre at the Peradeniva Experiment 
Station (1,600 ft ). Propagation is by division of mature clumps, 
and general cultivation is the same as for Citronella grass. The 
oil is used for scenting line soaps, blending scents, and for similar 
purposes. The yield varies with soil and climate; but usually, with 
two crops a year, the return per acre is considered to amount to 
about 5.000 bundles (each 6 in. diameter), capable of yielding at 
least 100 quarts of oil. Helmed lemon-grass oil sells in Europe for 
at least 6 < 1 . per oz. As a quart contains forty Huid ounces, the 
product of an acre should thus realize a value of £100. 

VARIETIES, FJi—C. Ilrvuosus. known as .Malabar nr Cochin grass, fur- 
nishes the Lemon-grass oil oi Malabar, supposed lo he superior to C. citrates. 
See Oik. 

Coca, or Cocaine-plant. ( F,rylhro.\yioi< (.om. Unaceae). A 
small shrub, 6 to 8 feet high, indigenous to Peru and Bolivia, being 
found at elevations of 4,000 to 6.000 ft., introduced into Ceylon in 
1870. It is extensively cultivated in its native habitat, where the 
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Cried leaves 1 from which cocaiuc is obtained ) are exported to the 
extent of about 800 to 900 tons a year, chiefly to Germany ancl the 
I'nited Slates. The plant thrives best at elevations of 1 ,000 to 
3,000 ft. in Ceylon, where small areas have been siicecsstvilly estalv 
tishecl, the dried leaves, being regularly exported. The best condi- 
tions for cultivation arc a rainfall not under 70 inches, good friable 
soil ( preferably that of virgin forest), and land of a gentle slope. 
Good natural drainage is important, and shade is essential until the 
plants are well established, fail not afterwards. The seed must lie 
sown fresh, preferably under cover and in baskets, the seedlings 
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being afterwards planted out at distances of about 4 by 4 ft. apart, 
In South America, a method sometimes adopted in the raising of 
seedlings is to thiw the seed when fresh in a heap, thus setting 
up fermentation and inducing germination ; in other cases they are 
sown in rows in si’/m, the ground being then covered with grass- 
litter or leaves, the seedlings being afterwards thinned nut as 
desired. The first picking of leaves may lie obtained at about 
18 months from the time of planting, or at 2| years from seed. 
Several pluckings arc made in the year, the mature leaves only 
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being selected as far ;is practicable. These arc best dried in the 
shade, so as to retain their green colour as much as possible. 
Sun-dried leaves are considered to contain less cocaine. The 
dried leaves are best p:icked for export in /.inc lined air-tight 
cases, as any moisture or sweating is injurious to them. Ou some 
plantations, however, the bushes are dipped with shears, and the 
dried twigs with leaves made up in pressed bales fur export. A 
return of about 1,200 to 2,000 lb. of dried leaf per acre per annum 
may be. obtained. 

The chief use of the plant is for the extraction of cocaine from 
the leaves. In its native home the leaves are very largely used as 
a masticatory, being chewed with a little uuslaked lime ; the imme- 
diate effect is said to lie a " gentle cxdtement, with sensations of 
high enjoyment, lessening the desire for food, and enabling the 
eh ewer to undergo an enormous amount of fatigue.” The leaves 
are also sometimes infused as tea, the infusion being taken as a 
drink. Since the restrictions ou opium consumption in India, large 
quantities of cocaine are frequently smuggled into that country for 
use as a substitute for opium . The value of the dried leaves, (hough 
said to be hu gely judged by appearance, depends upon the amount 
of alkaloid they contain. Du. ok Jong estimated that in Java 
1,125 lb. of dry leaf yields about 7 lb. of alkaloid ( — 1‘5 per cent.), 
from which 13| Hi. pure cocaine can be obtained. The price ob- 
tained for the leaf fluctuates considerably. In Colombo it varies 
from about 30 to 45 els. per lb. ( ^=say $d, to 7*<U, and in London 
from 6 d. to 10i/. per lb., according to quality of leaf and demand. 
The export of Coca leaves from Ceylon in 1911 was 1,432 c« t. 
valued at £ 4.654 ; but in 1912 the figures dropped to 1,1861b. 
valued at £ 3,838, 

T’q RIF.TIES. Thu plant (still's under two distinct types (of wlndi there 
an- different forms), distinguished cl lit Ik bv the leaves, vix, II) var. fwmgrmw- 
fr (;.<(■(= Hiunaco or Bolivian Coca), characterized by pale-green leaves and a 
Inc busliy habit, producing a good quantity ol leaves; (2) vat. triixiUrusc 
{=- Peruvian type), with narrower and darker leaves. The former is the one 
cl' ctiy grown in Ceylon, and is more esteemed in commerce, being known as 
Ceylon -I Ilian. ico. Var. tfnia'a limit, which closely resembles var, intxillow, 
is said to he the one chiefly grown in Java. 

Coffee. '• Kopsii,” .S’. & r,— The coffee of commerce is fur- 
nished by Coffca arabica, known as '* Arabian coffee, ” and to a 
small extent by allied species or varieties (see below)- Coffca 
arabica is a small slender tree, native of tropical Africa, blit intro- 
duced into all tropical countries and cultivated extensively in 
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Brazil, West Indies, South India, Java, etc, According to (he Lite 
D.C Trimkx the Arabian Coffee was first introduced into Ceylon 
in 1690, hy Arabian traders. Coffee cultivation in Ceylon niav be 
sod to have first hegun, on an important scale, in 1825, when 
(ianaroowa Estate ( now Government Experiment Station ) was 
opened as the first upland plantation. In 1869 a serious fungus 
disease t Hmck'm vtisluiri.r), known as the *' Coffee-leaf disease," 
appeared, and spread with alarming rapidity until in a few years it 
devastated the whole industry and ruined many planters. The 
export from Ceylon consetiuently dropped from nearly one million 
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CUT in 1874 to 1,040 cut. in 1909. and to 156 cut. in 1912 valued 
at about £566. Now, however, with better prices and larger yields 
obtainable (especially from C. robu&ta ), the prospects of Coffee 
cultivation in Ceylon are improving, more particularly as a catch - 
or intercrop with Rubber. Coconuts, etc., and at present about 
900 acres are under the product. 

Coffee requires a moderately humid atmosphere, and prefers 
deep loamy and well -drained soil; it is umuited tu stiff clayey or 
poor sandy soils. The most suitable climate for the Arabian coffee 
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is at elevations between 2 >000 to 4,500 ft., while the Liberian coffee 
is best suited to elevations below 2,000 ft. Propagation is by seed 
sown in nursery beds or, preferably, in baskets or bamboo-pots. 
The seed germinates in about six weeks, and the seedlings should 
be ready for planting out in about eight to ten months. In planting 
out in the held, the plants arc set in lines, the distances apart being 
about 6 ft. each way for the Arabian kind, anti 8 to 10 ft. for the 
Liberian. Temporary shade must lie afforded until the plants are 
established, permanent shade being usually considered unnecessary, 
except ;tt low elevations. In South India, however. Coffee is 
usually grown mirier permanent shade trees. Manuring periodi- 
cally is indispensable, and farmyard manure when obtainable is 
considered the best. Pruning is effected mainly to keep the trees 
in shape, thinning out superfluous or useless branches. The 
bushes blossom chiefly in March or April, the following crop being 
harvested in October and February. The lirst crop is obtained 
H hmi the plants arc four to live years old. When in full hearing, 
a yield of about 1 lb. dried coffee per tree, or 6 to 7 cwt. per acre, 
is considered a good average a op, though under favourable 
conditions a much larger yield is obtained. In South America the 
average annual yield is said to be about 8 cwt. per acre. The 
berries are picked when they turn red. and a good worker can 
pick three bushels a day. A bushel of berries will yield about 
10 lb. of dry coffee. Arabian coffee is at present quoted in 
London at 7os. to 80s. per cwt. 

Pulping (i.e.. removing the shell or pulp of the Iwrries) is done 
by a pulping machine; or it may also be done by pounding the 
berries in a mortar. Each berry contains two seed (“beans"), 
with their flat sides lacing each other. ’Hie mucilaginous substance 
•surrounding these is removed by fermentation, afterwards washing 
the beans in water, after which they are dried in the sun. lhe 
“beans" are then known as parchment or jilantaliM toffee. Tile 
parchment or thin shell of the seed is removed by “hulling" 
machines or bv pounding the seed in wooden mortars. A 
bushel of parchment coffee will only give about half that quantity 
„f dean beans. The coffee is Ihen put through a winnowing null 
to separate the chaff or broken inrch.iie.it, elc. Sometimes the 
berries are simply dried whole, being then known as n.Utve 
Coffee or dry tm. In this form (he quality of the coffee is said 
to be superior, but the pulping and subsequent processes are more 
troublesome, and transport is mere costly. 
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OTHER KINDS OF COFFEE 

Liberian Coffee. (Co. (fro iibtriai ). — A robust-growing species, 
native of West Tropical Africa, and introduced into Ceylon about 
1 870. The tree is distinguished by its considerable height (growing, 
to about 25 ft. high if left to itself), its large, thick leaves, and 
comparatively large berries. It docs not require permanent shade, 
bears fruit almost throughout the year, and the berries do not drop 
when ripe, as do those of the Arabian Coffee. Neither do the berries 
become soft when ripe, like those of the latter, but remain hard 
and fibrous; the permanent skin is also comparatively tough, so that 
the labour entailed in cleaning is increased. The aroma of the 
bean is not generally highly appreciated, which results in a lower 
market price for the product. The vigorous constitution of the 
Liberian coffee-tree renders it more or less resistant to the effects 
of the. leaf-disease. Suited to low elevations only, i .e. , up to 2,000 ft 
The trees may be planted about 8 ft. by 8 ft. apart, and should be 
topped at a height of about 6 or 7 ft. 

Congo Coffee. (CWfr<r j o/uofu). — A species of coffee indu- 
genous to the Congo, recently brought into cultivation, and not 
unlike the Liberian coffee, having large handsome wavy leaves. It 
is said to give very satisfactory returns in the Straits as well as in 
Sumatra and Java fnr at least a few years, being especially i n favour as 
an intercrop with young rubber. It thrives best from 1,000 to 5, 000 ft. 
elevation, yields a crop of about 1 ewt. jxir acre in 2 years from 
planting, I to 5 owl. in the 3rd year, and 14 to 1 8 cwt. in the 4tli year. 
I am informed that even a yield of 24 cwt. pur acre lias been 
obtained in the 6th year. The bean fetches at present from 54s. to 
64s. per cwt. This species has been introduced at Peradcniya 
Gardens in 1900, and thrives well here. 

Sierra Leone Upland Coffee. (Coffca sleuaf>hylla). -A slender - 
stemmed West African species, bearing a profusion of small oval 
berries, which are black when ripe. This is said to be superior in 
flavour to all other coffees. The plant has been introduced in 
1894 at Peradcniya, where it flourishes and bears fruit in abundance 
twice a year. 

Hybrlco Coffee. — A Brazilian variety whose fruits contain four 
or six instead of two seeds ; its quality is well spoken of, but it 
does not appear to lie known in the East. 

Maragogipe Coffee. — Another kind from Brazil, with large 
leaves, similar to those of the Liherian Coffee. This has been 
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established at Peradeniya since 1KN4, lint although the tree 
nourishes here if is not a prolific bearer. The Howers and fruit are 
similar to those of the Arabian Coffee. 

Hybrid Coffee.— The most important of hybrid coffees growing 
at Peradeniya is a cross between the Arabian and Liberian species. 
This ohvionsly partakes of (lie character of both the parents, and 
hears a heavv crop of good-sized berries. Tile plant is a vigorous 
grower, and its robust constitution appears to render it to some 
extent resistant to the coffee-leal disease. 

Mocha Coffee. — Arabian grown coffee is generally known by 
this name, and is so-called because it was formerly shipped entirely 
from Mocha. It is a variety of Gotten arabia r. with rather small 
berries, and its cultivation is confined to tile province of Yemen in 
South-western Arabia. 

Cotton; “Piilun,” S. — This consists of the delicate hair-like 
fibres which clothe the seeds of various species of Gmypium (of 
the Natural Order Malvace;e), which though shrubhy perennials 
in nature are usually cultivated as annuals. Colton is the most im- 
portant of all textile fibres, and has been used in India from time 
immemorial. The principal cotton-producing country is the I'nited 
Slates, Ihose countries coming next in importance being Egypt, 
India and Queensland. The cotton plant requires a rich triable 
deep soil (black humous soil being considered the best!, a warm 
climate with a wet season of 2 or 3 months followed hy dry 
weather. It is suited to the semi-clry region of Ceylon, especially 
in the North and North-Central provinces, where it appears to have 
been cultivated from remote limes. In some of the principal cotton 
growing districts of South India, the annual rainfall is only about 
27 inches. With, however, a limited rainfall, such ils this, irrigation 
must be resorted to. Shade trees must be avoided, but strong winds 
are injurious to the crop. The seeds, which must he fresh, should be 
sown in the rainy weather, at such a time as will result in the crop 
being tricked in (he dry season. After the land is ploughed and 
harrowed, sow the seeds in rows, allowing 4 to 5 ft. between the 
latter and about 2 ft. lid ween the plants in the row, say 5,000 
plants to the acre. It is usual to sow 2 to 4 seeds to the hole, 
4 indies ap;u*t ; the weaker seedlings are afterwards pulled out, 
leaving the strongest one. About 6 lb. of seed' is thus sufficient to 
sow one acre. In fairly moist districts the ground should be throw u 
up in drills, hid in dry regions with loose soil, level cultivation 
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should Lx: adopted. Vacancies should be supplied by seeds, not by 
plants when thinning out, as transplanted plants are seldom success- 
ful. The crop is ready for picking in 5 to 6 months (according to 
variety) from the time of sowing. In Ceylon, it is best to sow in Octo- 
ber or November (rainy season), the crop thus maturing in March and 
April, which are dry months. When ripe, the pods burst, and the 
cotton bolls are then picked by hand. The cotton is afterwards 
thoroughly dried in the sun (thus getting rid of stainers ;wd other 
insects), being then separated from (he seed by a ginning machine, 
after which it is made up into compressed bales for export. 

Gmdini<. which is uf great importance, should he begun in 
the held and Completed in the factory or store, it being essential 
to sort the cotton according to quality into 2 or .1 grades so as to 
obtain more or less uniform qualities. An average of .10 to 40 
pods per plant is considered a fair average crop, though some 
plants may bear as many as 100 pods. Fifty pods should yield 1 ox. 
clean cotton, and an acre may produce from 100 to 400 lb. ginned 
cotton (or 1,000 lb. seed cotton), or more according to soil and 
cultivation. The seeds also yield a revenue, these being largely 
used for cattle food as well as for the extraction of oil. Colton by 
itselt has not as yet been found a very remunerative product in 
Ceylon, but as a calch-crop with coconuts, rubber, etc., it may fur- 
nish a subsidiary source of revenue. The export t from Ceylon in 
1912 was 140,171 lb„ valued at Us. 64.605. 

VARIETIES. The numerous varieties may tic classified under the two 
main types ui loud sUtpte and s/rarf staple. To the funner belong the ,Sc<? island 
cottou (Gossvpinni hai badense) considered the best o( all cottons, owing to the 
length (about 2 inches) and silkiness of the fibre : also the Egyftfiau Cotton, a 
variety oi the Sea Island kind. Of these again there are numerous varieties , 
one oi the best of the Egyptian class is the Mit-afifli. Of (he short -staple 
varieties, the .liurnoi/i i'plmni {Gossypium hirsutum) is generally considered 
the. best and is lit greatest general demand in commerce : it has given the best 
results at the Maha-illnpalaina Experiment Station, Guyton. Peruvian Co thin 
(G. barbadense var.J, fuilraii lotion (O- herhaceum and G- ncglectuml are also 
short-staple varieties. Tree lotlou (G. arboretum. is a small tree, attaining a 
height of 14 to 20 ft., considered a native of Africa. Canreonica : a perennial, 
bushy hybrid -co It on. raised recently in (Jueenslmid : said to vicld about 3 lb, 
per tree a year. Allen's and Siarfhncer varieties have proved superior to 
Egyptian cotton in Uganda, giving a yield of well over 200 lb. per acre [Vide 
Uganda Administration Report, 191 M2). 

Silk Cotton or Kapok. (Eriodetuirou aufrachmim* Malva- 
ceae) A moderate-sized, quick-growing, upright thornless tree, indi- 
genous to tropical Asia amt Africa. A striki ng pcculiari ty of the tree 

ICtfliHi Cti*l<iras Kcpnri. V ”-Crff>n trnhudrti. 
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in the manner in which the branches stretch out horizontally in 
whorls, at right angles to the stem. The tree is decidua us in the 
dry season, January to April, the greenish-white flowers being pro- 
duced in clusters shortly after the leaves have dropped, and the 
fruit pods which follow ;ire ripe, about three months later. The 
tatter contain a quantity of silky' cotton (kapok), and when ripe 
burst open and disperse their contents. The pods should there- 
fore be collected before they are quite ripe, being then dried in 
the sun. Kapok is largely used for stuffing pillows, mattresses, 
upholstering, etc., both in the countries where grown and in those to 
which il is exported. The largest supply come from Java, where 
the trees are planted as a secondary product. The export of kapok 
from that country has increased from 1,125 tons in 1899 to over 
8,000 tons in 191 1. In the lallcr year about 100 tons were exported 
from the Philippines, while in 1912, 255 tons* were exported from 
Ceylon, valued at £> 9,1 40. There is a steady demand for the product 
which has considerably advanced in price during the last few years, 
and now stands at about 6</. to 9d. per lb. according to grade. The 
tr ee is readily propagated from seed or cuttings, and thrives from 
sea-level up to about 2,000 fed. It attains a height of about 30 to 
50 feet or more, and may be planted about 18 feet apart each way. 
Planted along roadsides or as wind-belts, the trees mav he used as 
supports for Pepper vines. 

Yield. The trees begin to yield about the fifth year from 
planting, and may be expected to yield 3 to 41b. of lint when 6 to 
7 years old, increasing later to 7 to 8 lb. A good bye at maturity 
should produce 1,000 to 1,500 fruits a year. On an average 100 
fruits should contain about a pound of clean fibre. The weight of 
the seed in a pod is about double that of the fibre. 

Red Cotton-Tree, " Kalu-inibul” Oiombax tualabarkum. Malva- 
ceari. Avery large handsome tree, 80 to over 100 ft. high, com- 
mon in the iow-country of Ceylon, South India, etc. It is quite 
deciduous for 3 or 4 mouths in the year (usually January to April), 
the large scarlet fleshy flowers quickly following the shedding of 
leaves, and the fruit is ripe in April. I he woody pods, like those 
of the Kapok, contain a quantity of white silky lint which, though 
less valuable, is sometimes used for mixing with Kapok cotton. 
(See Heattlifnl Flowering and Foliage Trees). 

Croton-Oils "Ja-yupda,” S.— ' This powerful purgative, used m 
medicine, is extracted from the seed of Croton Tiglhnn ( Euphoria - 
acerc). a small tree or large shrub, native of India. 1 he cultivation 

‘Ceylon Custom* Hi-pnrl. 
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of the plant has been undertaken in Ceylon a few years ago, when 
the seeds were sold in London for 70s. to 80s. per avt., hut a large 
shipment speedily reduced the price, and the cultivation soon 
declined. The product is, however, still cultivated here to some 
extent, the export of the seed in 191 2 being given as 785 cwt., valued 
at £ 2,197. The present price of the seed in Colombo varies from 
Rs. 22 per cwt. upwards, according to quality and demand, 

Kitul Palm; Toddy Palm. (Crtfwfa f/iww). — -A very handsome 
palm, indigenous to Ceylon, with large spreading hi pi i male leaves. 
From the young flower raceme is obtained, by means of tapping, 
a copious flow of sweet sap, which upon boiling yields a quantity 
of sugar or jaggery. In a fermented state it is distilled to produce 
arrack. Each (lower raceme is said to continue to yield for l i to 
4 months, producing on average from a half to 2 gallons toddy a 
day. or a single tree an annual yield of about 180 gallons. 

Kola-nut Bissy ” or " Gooroo nuts.” ((.W<i tiaitniiutin. 
Sleieuliacecel. A small tree, 30 to 40 feet high, indigenous to 
West Tropical Africa, cultivated for its large white or pink seeds, 
which become reddish brown when dried. It txiars warty oblong 
pods, 4 to 6 inches long, which contain from four to ten or more 
seeds. The latter are highly prized as a masticatory in tropical 
Africa on account of their stimulating and sustaining properties, 
due to the presence of the alkaloid oiffciite (also found in coffee), 
and to a small extent of theobromine (active, principle of cacao). 
The dried nuts (seeds) are imported into Europe, etc,, and used in 
medicine as well as for the manufacture of kola wine and other 
beverages. As ;l vegetable product, the Kola-nut ranks next in 
importance to the Oil- palm (Eheis) in West Tropical Africa. The 
tree was introduced into Ceylon in 1879, and lias liecome estab- 
lished in the moist low-country up to about 1,600 feet, being 
cultivated to a small extent as a minor product in conjunction with 
tea; the seeds are simply dried and exported. Kola-nuts occur under 
two different species, viz., Coin ucuntiiuiln and f. vera. The, seeds 
of the former possess four cotyledons, and those of the latter 
(supposed to he the more valuahle) only two. 

The tree is propagated from seed, which must lie sown per- 
fectly fresh ; it liears fruit when six or seven years old, producing 
two crops a year, equivalent of 500 to 800 pods, or about 50 to 120 
lh. of seeds per tree. In cultivation, the, trees should he planted 
about 18 feet apart each way. The product is prepared for the 
market by merely drying in the sun. In 1890, kola-nuts were 
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strychnine, valued in medicine as a tonic and stimulant. The 
amount of these seeds exerted from Ceylon in 1909 (all to 
England, Germany, and America) was 782 cwl., valued at £239, 
while in 1912 the export fell to 21 cwt. The globular fruit is of 
the size of an orange, yellow when ripe, and contains a mass of 
soft pulp, upon which monkeys and certain birds feed. 

Orchella-wced. (RihxcUu Monlngnci). — A pale geeuish-grey 
lichen, with Haccid ribbon-like fronds, found growing in the hot, 
dry districts of Cey lon, close to the coast, specially on sea-shore 
rocks. The plant is collected, dried and exported for the purpose of 
manufacturing litmus, orchil, etc. The value of Orchella-weed 
exported from Ceylon in 1909, to Belgium only, was given 
as Rs, 50. “ Fair Ceylon Orcliella” is quolcd al about 15s. per cwt. 
in London. The demand for this is limited, and the collection of 
the plant is now scarcely a profitable industry. 

Palmyra Palm; “Tal-gas," S. ; “ Pauuu-mnram,” 7. {Boyassia 
ffnbellitn\ — An erect dioecious palm, fiO to 70 ft. high, with a 
stout trunk and fan-shaped leaves, indigenous to the dry region 
of Ceylon, India, and Africa. It is naturally suited to a rather 
dry climate, and is extensively cultivated in India, Burma, Malaya 
and in the dry northern parts of Ceylon, more especially for the 
sake of the fruit and leaves : these and other parts of (lie palm 
are put to numerous uses, like, the Coconut-palm in the humid 
districts. The large black fruits (“nuts”) arc borne in a cluster 
at the base of the leaves : they contain a refreshing sap, much 
relished as a cooling drink; the soft kernels nl young fruits are 
much used as an article of food, being sold in Ceylon in large 
quantities at the bazaars during the months of April and May. 
The copious sap obtained from the (lower spalhes is collected 
and either used for drinking as toddy (imfermentcd). or fermen- 
ted and distilled for producing arrack (an intoxicating spirit) ; 
otherwise it is boiled down for making sugar or jaggery. The 
period nf tapping for tixldy extends from 1 to .3 months in the dry 
hot season, and the yield of the liquid varies from 30 to over 100 
gallons per tree, or from 3 to 4 bottles a tree per day. The young 
leaf blades are used for making fans, baskets, buckets, ola, etc. ; 
while the leaf-stalks and mid-ribs furnish an excellent brush-fibre, 
which forms an article of export. To obtain the latter, the trees 
are stripped of all but three leaves once in two years. The trunk 
yields a hard and most durable timber, and the husks are in 
demand for fuel. The animal export of palmyra like from Ceylon 
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is rained ;it about £15,000 (the pi ice varying according In nuality 
from 25s. to 50s. per cwt.), and of palmyra laths. £3,840. 

In the East the Palmyra palm ranks next in importance to 
the Coconut among palms, and the acreage under cultivation in 
Ceylon alone is estimated approximately at 40,000 acres, while that 
in Tinnevelley is said to be about 60,000 acres. U is propagated 
from seed, which is sown hi situ in holes made in sandy soil 
In about 8 to 10 years from sowing, the palms should tie in llmvcr, 
when they may be used for drawing toddy and making sugar ; 
the total outlay in ten years for bringing the. trees into bearing 
is usually estimated at Ks. 14 per acre. When grown for I he 
fruit, an average return of about 3,50(1 nuts per acre may he 
obtained. At the end of eighty years the value of the stems 
(for timber, etc.) is considered to be about £40 or more per acre. 

Sappan-wood. Paltangi, S. (G wwlfiiiiu Suppan. Leguminosae). 
--A large straggling spiny shrub or small tree, indigenous to India 
and Malaya, introduced :uid naturalised in the moist low-country 
of Ceylon. The reddish heart-wood yields a red dye, and is 
exported to some extent from Ceylon ; the amount exported 
lias dropped from 11,099 cwt. in 1908 to 4,758 cwt. in 1912, the 
latter being valued at about £1,152. Sappan-wood realises 
locally from Rs. 35 to Rs. 40 (say £ 2‘I3'6) per ton. 

Sugar-Cane. I’k gas, S ; Karambu, T. (Smrluu iiiii olTu'iiuiriiiu. 
Cramineic). — A (all grass or reed, reaching a height, in cultivation, 
of 8 to 12 ft. or more, found in a cultivated state in all tropical 
countries, in some extensively grown for the sake of the sugar 
obtained from the thick succulent stems. The Sugar-cane, lias 
been grown for sugar from lime immemorial. The chief countries 
of cane sugar production now are Mauritius, the (.inianas, Java, 
Hawaii. India and the West Indies. The plant requires a hot 
humid dimate, alternating with dry periods, and thrives best 
at low elevations on flat or sloping laud, with porous sandy-loam 
or alluvial soil, the presence of a certain proportion of lime 
being essential ; it flourishes, however, on any ordinarily good 
soil, provided tile necessary moisture is available. The crop 
is an exhausting one, and manuring is indispensable. Propagation 
is by cuttings, which, being selected from the upper joints of 
the canes, are cut in lengths of 8 to 10 in. (including 3 or 5 joints) 
and placed in lines or trenches. 10 to 12 in. deep and Y-shaped 
in section. The cuttings are inserted two or three together, 
a few inches apart, in a slanting direction, and covered with 
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soil with the exception of an inch or (wo a( the top. The 
distances between the lines or trenches, and between the plants in 
the latter, vary according to variety ol cane and conditions of soil, 
but under average conditions they may he said to be 5 ft. by 4 ft. 
The cuttings (called "plants ") sprout in 10 to 14 days; the first or 
“mother'’ sprout is cut off so as to induce the plant to tiller. 
Subsequently weeding and forking up of the soil occasionally must 
be attended to. All dead leaves (called "trash") should be left on 
the canes in dry weather, but in wet weather or in rich soil they 
should be removed and left on the ground to rot and form a 
mulch. 

lldn'i'tliiifl commences in 12 to 14 months from the time 
of planting, the canes becoming tough and turning a pile, yellow 
colour when ready for cutting. They are cut as close to the 
ground as possible, for nearer the root the better the sugar 
content. The mots or stools will continue to crop for at least 
.1 or 4 years, sometimes as many as N or more, the subsequent 
crops being known as rafooih, these being “ tirst." " second," or 
" third “ ratoon, etc., according to the number of crops obtained. 

Yield, vie. Under favourable conditions a good variel y will yield 
30 m 40 tons of canes or more per acre: but under ordinal y 
circumstances the yield may not be more than 20 to 25 tons, 
varying according to variety of cane and soil. Kawcktt considers 
the average yield in Jamaica to be about 21 Ions per acre, and 
Lvxk estimates the average yield in Portuguese East Africa to 
be about 25 tons. The best varieties of cane, under suitable 
conditions, should give about one ton of marketable sugar for even 
10 or II Ions of cane: thus the crop may vary from 2 or 3, 
to 4 tons of sugar per acre. The canes are put through machinerv, 
which either crush . macerate, or slice (he canes longitudinally. 
The sweet saccharine juice is afterwards submitted to processes of 
clarifying I in which unslaked lime is used to neutralise the adds ). 
then heating, littering, bleaching, etc. The fibrous material left 
after the juice is extracted is known as “ tnegass.” which is used 
as fuel tor the machinery, kaw-sugar or “ muscovado” is boiled 
and clarified to form crystallized or while sugar, and this is at 
once ready for the consumer. To make loaf or lump sugar, the 
muscovado is exported. Molasses and treacle, from which rum is 
made, are the unerystal livable product drained from the muscovado 
or raw-sugar. 

VARIETIES. — Numerous varieties are in cultivation, and 
in recent years many seedling varieties, which considerably 
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exceed the older sorts in yield of sugar, have been raised and 
cultivated, making sugar- plan ting a more profitable industry, and 
enabling it to compete with the beet-sugar. “Otaheitc" and 
“Bourbon” are old favourites in the West Indies. “Yuba" is 
the principal variety grown in Xatal and Potuguese East Africa, 
where, according to Mu. Lyxk. it sometimes gives as many as 
12 ratoons. Sugar cultivation has been tried on various occasions 
in Ceylon, blit though (lie growth of the cane lias been all that 
could be desired, the industry has not proved a coniincrciul 
success, owing, it is said, to ‘too much water and too little 
saccharine matter in the juice" of the canes. Some small areas 
are, however, still cultivated in theGalle district from which sugar 
is made locally. A considerable quantity of sugar-cane is grown 
in native gardens for chewing purposes; the total area under the 
crop in Ceylon is estimated at about 1,000 acres. The plant 
thrives up to 2,500 feet in the moist region. 


Sugar Snrghum. 
Sugar Palm 


Sec Mitcelhuu'Ott* Prodiuh. 


Vanilla. See Tl'Oftifttl Spied. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

MISCELLANEOUS ECONOMIC PRODUCTS 

t. EDIBLE PRODUCTS j 4. FIBRES 

2. DRUGS | 5. TANS 

3. OILS ! 0. VEGETABLE WAX, GUMS 

I AND RESINS 

EDIELE PRODUCTS : 

Arabian Teu. “Kiwi/ 1 “Cal.” or "CafUi." (Ctiilui alulis. 
Celasfracca'l. — A small shrub of Arabia anrl East Tropical Africa, 
introduced to Peradeniya in 1882, where it nourishes in. ordinary 
soil, without shade. The leaves and young twigs form a consider- 
able article of commerce among the Arabs, being chewed both 
in the green and dry state, as a stimulant and to promote wakeful 
ness, A decoction resembling tea is made from the leaves, 
although these are considered by Europeans to contain no trace of 
caffeine. 

Ayapana Tea. (Euf>ti! 0 )iiiiu Aynpanti. Cfiinpnsitiii). — A low, 
spreading herbaceous plant, 2 to 3 ft. high, with long narrow 
leaves, which and the stems are of a bronze tint. It is indigenous 
to Brazil, and is said to be cultivated to some extent in Mauritius 
and Reunion for the sake of its medicinal properties. The leaves 
and young twigs are used for making a decoction like tea, and this 
is said to be a mild stimulant and a cure for dyspepsia. The plant 
is also cultivated in parts of India, where it is similarly employed 
and esteemed. It is easily propagated by cuttings or division or 
division of the roots, and thrives on ordinary soil, in partial shade, 
up to 2.000 feet. The plant has a characteristic habit of rooting 
freely at the nodes ; but it seldom produces seed. 

Mate, Yerba dc Mate, or Paraguay Tea. (Hex paraguayMlsis. 
liicinex),- A small bushy tree, with serrate alternate leaves, not un- 
like those of the Tea plant proper. It is a native of South America, 
where it is largely cultivated, the leaves being used as tea. In 
Brazil and Paraguay the dried leaf forms one of the leading articles 
of local commerce, being also exported in considerable quantities 
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to neighbouring countries. According fo Dr. Wnxis, Director of 
Botanic Gardens, Rio de Janeiro, the export of Mate from Brazil 
;il one in 1911 was ahont 139 million pounds, valued at nearly 
2 million pounds sterling, averaging over 3d. per lb- In preparing 
the leaves for use, they are first partly dried in the sun near the- 
place where they are gathered, then toasted, which latter process 
requires practically all the skill necessary in the preparation of the 
product. The leaves must be dried thoroughly and evenly, without 



scorching ; they are then usually ground small and picked solidly 
into burs for market. An infusion from the leaves, which is 
custoiuarilv drunk from the spout of a tea-pot, or sometimes 
through a tube with a net-work at the bottom, called the bombilla, 
is the favourite drink of a large proportion of the population of 
Brazil, Paraguay, l T mguay, and the Argentine Republic, etc. lhe 
leaves' contain a small percentage of caffeine, and are occasionally 
imported into Europe. The plant was introduced in 1897 to 
Peradeniva where it lws been found to thrive under ordinary 
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conditions. It appears to lie suited to different elevations, in 
moist districts, up to at least 2,000 feet. 

Sago Palm.— The sago of commerce is obtained chiefly from 
the stems of Mtiroxyhm Sirgu, a pinnate-leaved palm, 30 to 40 ft. 
high, with a short cylindrical and usually recumhent or creeping 
trunk. The psilm is indigenous to the Malaya Archipelago, where 
it is commonly cultivated or conserved for the sake of the sago. 
It is found chiefly in damp, llat or swampy situations, and thrives 
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best in cultivation when these conditions are imitated. The life of 
the individual palm extends (o fifteen or twenty years, the tree 
Howeting at that age and then dying ; younger palms arising troni 
suckers and in various slagcs of development are, however, 
produced around it. In a properly managed sago swamp, the 
palms should be allowed to stand at suitable distances apart, and all 
uuncccssaiy suckers and stems removed. In this way the ground 
should be continuously productive without much, if any, replanting. 
The seeds, which are seldom fertile, are said to occupy two or 
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thrtt; ^ ,rs 1,1 riixaiitiK, but, as lias ht*n staled, probation is easy 
and bust from suckers. To obtain the sago. the tree is felled when 
it commences to flower (which is usually at about the age of 
10 > cars I, fne farinaceous matter in (he stem being then in its best 
state of development; the trunk is ail into pieces of 3 or 4ft. Ions* 
:md these are split in two. The farinaceous substance is t ] w ‘„ 
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extracted and reduced to a powder, which is mixed with water and 
strained through a sieve. The water being allowed to stand, the 
starch settles in the bottom, when the wafer is poured off. and the 
starch thoroughly washed and afterwards dried. This forms sif$o 
wt-ni which is made [\\to tfrtnntltihd w tgo by mixing with water to 
form a paste. being then rubbed through sieves to cause granu- 
lation, after which if is dried in ovens or in the siui. The process 
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of ubhiininj^ and preparing the sago varies, however, to some, 
extent in different localities, A single tree is said to yield from 
800 IK to 1,400 IK of the finished article England alone imports 
sago (chiefly from Singapore and Sumatra) to the extent of about 
4,000 tons annually. The Sago palm was introduced at Peradeniya 
in 1880 and has flourished here since, being grown in a moist situa- 
tion with loose deep soil. Here the trees (lower freely and set 
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fruit, but have not as vet produced fertile seeds. Several varieties 
are recognised, these being either thorny or smooth-stemmed ; the 
latter quality indicates the best and most prolific trees. 

Saxo Plant of Ceylon ; Madu, S. iCycus drriimlis. Cycadcat). 
A palm like plant, 12-15 ft. high, with very handsome, long, feathery 
leaves ; the large farinaceous seeds are commonly made into a 
useful sago by the Natives. 
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Sugar Palm of Java. 0< muiti-palm. I Amiga mdiaiifcrii.)—X 
large. erect palm, with a stout trunk and very large stiffish pinnate 
leaves, indigenous to Malaya. It is cultivated in Java for the 
production of sugar, which is obtained by evaporation of the sap, 
the latter being obtained from incisions made in ihe. young in- 
florescence, similar to the manner in which the Coconut and 
Kitnl palms are tapped lor lorldy in Ceylon. The palm nourishes 
in the moist low-country up to about 1,600 ft. In Java it is said to 
thrive l»esl at an altitude of about 1,000 ft, A sugar yield cannot 
be obtained until the tree has reached its (lowering stage, viz,, 
about its twelfth year, and the productive, period extends to four 
or live years. i,e., so long as llie palm continues to flower, after 
which it dies. A single iree is considered to yield in this time 
"as much as 450 lb. of sugar. Thus an acre bearing 100 frees, 
would yield about 20 tons, which works out at rather more than 
one ton of sugar per acre per annum.” Calr.h-ero|is may be, 
grown beneath the palms for at least the lirst few years. Like many 
other palms, the heart of the stem contains a large quantity of 
excellent sago, hence it is sonielimes known as the "sago-palm." 

Sugar Palm nf India, nr Wild Date. (Phtvtiix sylvestw). — A 
tall palm with stiff feathery leaves, allied lo the Dale palm, native 
of India, where it is sometimes extensively cultivated for the 
production of sugar or jaggery. It is estimated that in the Madras 
Presidency alone there arc 22.000 acres under the cultivation of 
this palm. The method of obtaining the sugar is similar to that 
adopted with the Coconut and oilier palms, viz,, tapping the 
flower-stalk for the juice, which exudes copiously and is after wards 
boiled and evaporated; on cooling, a solid mass of brown 
toffee-like sugar remains. Jaggery or palm-sugar is extracted in 
large quantities in Ceylon from (he Kitnl-palm [Canola wrens), the. 
Coconut palm and the Palmyra palm, the mode of procedure being 
the same as that described above. In 1890, jaggery was exported 
from Ceylon to the extent of 6,428 cwt.. valued at £ 2.259, but the 
ligures have declined lo 1 .207 cwt. and £380 respectively in 1908. 

Sugar-sorghum ; Impliee. {Sorghum siKchmihiin).~\ tall- 
gtuwing gross similar to Guinea, corn, sometimes cultivated for the 
sugar obtained from its stems, which is cliiclly used in ihe 
preparation ol sugar-candy. Being somewhat hardier than the 
sugar-cane, it may Ik* profitably grown in climates whete the lattei 
would not succeed. The plant has long been cultivated in India 
and more recently in the Southern United States, tor Hie production 
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nt sugar and syrup. Xuiihtouk varieties are recognised. Like the 
Guinea- corn, Sugar- sorghum nay be grown in ordinarily good soils, 
but gives the best yield on a moist sandy loam. In dry weather it 
is much benefited by irrigation. 


l Set also plants used In Native Medicine in Cevloi 


Cassia Fistula. "Rhein." N. (Leguminoste}. — A large 
tree, indigenous to the dry region of Ceylon, also to India and 
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conditions :is Pepper, requiring live or artificial supports and a 
ccitain amount of shade. The world's supply of cuhebs is 
obtained chielly from Java, where the plant is cultivated. Cubehs 
thrive at Peradeniva, where they are grown on Erytlirina trees, 
and bear fruit freely. The plants are best propagated bv cuttings 
taken from the top or fruitful shoots, the plants thus raised king 
more productive than those taken from near the base. 

Ginseng. The Chinese name for the root of Puihu Um/iul 
ijrt/in/iic’/iiffrt fAraliaeerc), a small plant with palmate leaves, 
native of North China. Ginseng cultivation is a Government 
monopoly in Corea, and the dvied root forms one of the principal 
articles of export from that country to China. During 1905, China 
received from Corea alone 107,480 lh. of “Red Ginseng ” of the value 
of i'll 2,350. This variety ranks in quality next to Manchurian 
or “ Imperial-’ ginseng. The roots are prepared for export by 
steaming for about four hours in wicker baskets placed over hoilmg 
water. So highly valued is ginseng in China, as a tonic and stimu- 
lant medicine, that "it is sold at from 20 to 250 limes its weight in 
silver, sometimes for 500 times this amount." From a supposed 
resemblance of the root to the human form, Chinese doctors 
ascribe miraculous powers to it. claiming that it wards off 
disease and restores exhausted animal powers, even making old 
people young. The root is slightlv bitter and aromatic, but is not 
regarded by European medical men as having any medicinal value. 
A variety of Ginseng is also furnished by a similar species found in 
North America. This is cultivated to some extent in (he United 
States, where die roots are sold at from two to four dollars per 
pound tor exportation to China as a substitute for the Eastern 
product. This variety is ranked by the Chinese as fourth in 
quality, next to this being Japanese ginseng, which is the least 
esteemed. The plant thrives best in a rich loamy loose soil, and 
requires light shade as well as a moderate amount of moisture. 

Ipecacuanha. lPs\rhotria (C rfihitilis) IficaianuiJui. Ruhiaecie). 
—A small busliy perennial plant with semi-creeping stems, indigen- 
ous to the dense humid forests of Brazil. From its peculiar 
annulated roots an extract is obtained which is used in medicine 
as a well-known emetic, and also as a specific for dysentery. 
The supply of the root conies chiefly from Brazil, and .this is 
frequently adulterated with roots of a similar appearance, 
ipecacuanha is imported into England to the extent ot about 
50,000 lb. a year, and commands a price of 4s. to fts. 6d. per lb. 
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The plant responds to cultivation under conditions similar to those 
of its native habitat. A loose loamy or humous soil suits it best. 
As the roots penetrate the ground deeply, the soil should he 
trencher! to a depth of about 2?» ft. L.nvsox, late Government 
Botanist, Madras, found that a healthy plant will yield ten to 
twelve good roots of the necessary quality, these, when dried weigh- 
ing from 3 to 4 ounces,” I'RornLOCK estimated from experiments 
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made al Ootacamund. in a hot-house, that 2] ox. of the dried 
root could lie obtained per square yard per annum, or 625 lb. 
per acre. the. plants king planted in raised beds. The Ipecacuanha 
plant has ken introduced into Ceylon in 1X66. and thrives both in 
Peradenivaand Heneratgucla Gardens, more especially at the latter, 
under the shade of trees, in well drained humous soil. If is 
best propagated by cuttings or division. The plant is grown 
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successfully in the Straits Settlements, whence, the dried roots are 
exported to some extent. Recently the active principle of Ipecac- 
uanha has been prepared in the form known as emetine, which is 
much used for dysentery and bowel complaints ; consequently the 
demand for the product lues of lute considerably increased. 

Menthol, Peppermint or "Peppermint Camphor." {Men! ho 
fiifirala. J ahiafat;)- — A dwarf creeping herb with a strong aromatic 
odour. A volatile oil obtained from the plant is well-known in medi- 
cine as an antiseptic, stimulant, and carminative ; this yields the 
crystalline camphor-like substance known as "menthol," commonly 
used for neuralgia, etc. Menthol and menthol oil are exported 
from Japan, the former being worth from 16s. 6d. to 1 7s. 6rf. per 
pound. The plant thrives at Hakgala Gardens, forming a dense 
carpet on the surface of a raised hed of rich soil. 

Opium, -This well-known and valuable narcotic chug is 
obtained from the milky juice of the unripe fruit capsules of the 
Opium Poppy (Po purer snutuiftntM, Papavaniceae). an annual plant 
native of India and Asia Minor, where, as well as in China, it is 
extensively cultivated. The method of collecting the drug is to 
make light incisions or scratches in the green unripe fruit; this 
should be done in dry weather, in the evening; hv the morning the 
milky juice which flows out will have coagulated, and is then 
collected ancl made into balls, which form the common opium ot 
commerce. From Ibis morphia, the active principle, is obtained. 
The yield of opium iii India is said to average about IK lb. per 
acre, valued locally at 4s. to 5s. per lb. 1 n Queensland, it is said an 
average of about 70 lb. to 25 lb. per acre can be obtained, com- 
manding about 25s. to 30*. per lb, The market price however 
appears to liuctnate considerably. The small seed is sown in drills 
2 feet apart, with 9 in. between the plants in the drills. The plants 
blossom In 2i to 3 months from planting; the petals arc removed, 
and the capsules are ready about 10 days later for the collection of 
opium. 

There are two distinct varieties of the opium poppy, viz., var. 
which furnishes medicinal opium ;uid is chiefly grown in 
Asia Minor; and var. alba, which is the one principally grown in 
India and China, yielding the opium used for eating, drinking, or 
smoking. Considerable restrictions have been placed in recent 
years on the consumption of opium in Eastern countries. A very 
large number of persons in the Fast take the drug all their life 
without showing a tendency to increase the daily allowance. 
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Quassia, Quassia-chips or Bitter-wood (PurWnn cxceisti. Sfill- 
ar u Ixiceai) . — A West Indian tree, flic wood of which is largely used 
in Europe and elsewhere as a source of an intensely bitter liquid, 
which is extracted and used against aphides and other insects. A 
Ion of quassia chips yields only 10 oz. of the bilier principle, but 
this is capable of embittering 34,000 gallons of water. To obtain 
the bitter contents, I lb. quassia chips should be steeped in cold 
water for a feu hours and then he simmered for 13 hours in 
1 gallon water. See under luscchdiks. 

Sarsaparilla, A drug obtained from the mots of various 
species of Shi i lax (Liliacea?). and used for rheumatism, gout. etc. 
The genus ,S'/n/Vn.r are climbing plants, characterized by mote or 
less thorny stems and large leaves, found in a wild state in the 
West Indies. Central America, Mexico, etc. Smilin' oOidnalis 
furnishes the Jamaica sarsaparilla, while other different species 
supply the Brazilian and Mexican product. S. officinalis thrives at 
I’eradeniya, where it has been introduced in 1880. Several species 
of SuiUax are indigenous to the moist regions of Ceylon, being 
found up to about 4,000 ft. The collection of sarsaparilla is 
effected by scraping away the earth covering the roots, which run 
horizontally under the ground; when laid bare, they are cut off 
near the crown, a few slender roots being allowed to remain to 
assist the plant in renewing its growth. The collected roots are 
then dried and packed in bundles for exportation, The present 
price of Sarsaparilla in London is about Is. to Is. 3</. per lb. 

Indian Sarsaparilla ; I rani us ii," .V. (Hciiiukstuns initials. 
Asdepiadea;). — A small slender (wining plant, found wild in the 
moist low -country of Ceylon, also in India. The routs are much 
used as a tonic medicine, being included in the. British and Indian 
oHieial pharmacopeias. 

Senna Leaves, or Senna Puds, 'file dried leaves or pods of 
certain species of Cassia, which are imported into Europe, etc., for 
use in medicine, being well-known for their mild laxative properties, 
Tinnivelly senna, the best known in commerce, is furnished by 
Cassia luigustii'oiia, a small shrub, native of Arabia and East Africa, 
and largely cultivated in psuls of South India. Alexandrian or 
Nubian senna is obtained from Cassia obovaia, a shrubby plant of 
Egypt, now naturalised in Jamaica. Senna leaves fetch at present 
from !</. to M. per lb, in London. 

Thymol is prepared fby distillation) from the oil of A java or 
Ajowan seeds, produced by Caruui cop liana, a small Umbelliferous 
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plant largely cultivated in parts of India. The oil is used medicin- 
ally. The plant is not grown in Ceylon. 

OTHER MEDICINAL PT.AXTS 


Name. Natural Order, clt I’rilldiwl I'sr. 


Asdepias eufassavica. Wild .lA'/i'/Vdi/iW; 

Ipecacuanha a perennia 

Bfayefa sp. "Kr>SO” 


Cambrel um Sundaicum. (.cJIuAiy/iIiWi',' 

a large climber 

Ipomoca Purga. Jalap Ciurtwfrnhuftif; 

climber ur sprea- 
ding shrub. 

Pilocarpus jaborandi. Ruiiuftw. 

Hliaiinms pufdiiana. I Cascara 

R.— Californios. J sagrncki Rliiiiiimuiiif 


Root a girnd substitute i«r 
Ipecac, piupei. 
lined ll's used as a purga- 
tive. also (or tapeworm, 
in Hast Africa, etc. 
Antidote tor opium habit. 

I 

• Strong purgative. 


Yields an alkaloid “pilu- 
cai pine,” <>i value in 
medicine. 

Kxlracl front dried bark; 
well known aperient. 


OILS 

Castor-oil; Endum-tel. S. This well-known oil is obtained 
Irom the seed of Ri dints awniiunis (Eupliorbiaceic), a tall, quick- 
growing animal with large palmate leaves. Besides its use in tm-rli- 
cine, castor-oil is largely employed for lubricating purposes, also in 
soap manufacture, etc. Important bye- products are obtained after 
the expression of the oil from the seed. \iz., unlor poonac, used as 
cattle-food, and otsior cake, a valuable manure. The castor-oil 
plant lias liecome naturalised in Ceylon, and often occurs as a weed 
in cultivated ground in the moist low-country, up to about 3,000 ft. 
It is cultivated commercially in India, Southern Europe, Lnited 
Stales, etc. The plant thrives in ordinary soil, but dues best in 
open friable, humous or alluvial soil. About 10 lb. of seed is 
sufficient to sou an acre; the seed should Ik- set in rows 5 by 6 ft 
apart, two to three seeds living sown in the same place a few 
inches apart, and the seedlings afterwards thimied out to one in 
each hole. The plants begin to bear in about four months from 
the time of sowing, and the harvest should lie completed two 
months later. Under favourable conditions the yield should be 
from 20 to 30 bushels of seed per acre; in the Southern United 
Slates the yield is said to be about the same as that of wheat, varying, 
like the latter, with the fertility of the soil. Good seed for oil 
production is usually worth about 5s. per bushel or k\2 per ton in 
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Europe. Enormous quantities of eastor seed and ixitniuc arc im- 
ported annually into India, Ceylon, Malaya, etc. 

Gingelly-oil ; ‘’Til" or "Bciini "Tala- (el," S. (Sesamut 
Indian w. Pcdaliaccre). — An amiual plant, 2 to 3 ft. high, indigenous 
to Ceylon, South India, and tropical Africa, extensively grown in 
India on account of the small seeds, which are rich in oil. 
(ringelly-oil. obtained from the seed by expression, resembles 
almond-nil, and is used for blending with the latter. It is a good 
table oil. being used thruughoul India and Ceylon in cooking and 
medicine; in England it is used chiefly in soap-making, but also for 
mixing with olive-oil. In France it is said to be commonly used 
tor salads. The plant may lie grown as a summer crop in a sub- 
tropical climate, as Italy and the Southern United States. The 
seed is sown broadcast after the land is ploughed, ami the crop is 
ripe in about four months’ time. The plants being cut, they are 
tied in bundles to dry. and the pods upon drying hurst and dis- 
perse the seeds. About 20 bushels of seed may lie obtained from 
an acre, which will yield about 63 gallons of oil. The residue, 
known as gingelly puouae. forms an excellent food lor cattle. It 
is reported that in the Madras Presidency about a million acres is 
usually cultivated with Gingelly. The plant is also occasionally 
cultivated in Ceylon, more especially in the Northern Province. 
Very large quantities of the oil and seed are imported info Ceylon 
from India. 

Oil Palm, African. C Lin'd giiiiicamia}. — This important palm is 
a native of West tropical Africa, where it forms one of the principal 
commercial products of the country, and occurs over enormous 
areas, both naturally and cultivated, more especially in Southern 
Nigeria. The fruit supplies the Natives with a favourite article ot 
food, from the stem they extract an intoxicating th ink, while with 
the leaf-stalks and leaves they build and thatch their houses. The 
fruit kernels, which arc of the size of almonds, yield a valuable 
commercial oil, and arc largely exported on this account. The 
present annual exports of oil and kernels from the Gold Coast are 
valued at about £200,000. The oil-palm grows to 50 or 60 feet in 
height, with a straight trunk, bearing a crown of large handsome 
pinnate leaves. It has been successfully introduced into various 
parts of the tropics, its introduction into Peradeniva. Gardens 
dating from 1850. Here if grows luxuriantly and bears fruit annu- 
ally. It thrives best in a rather moist stiff soil, especially in 

' Sfe HnlMin i if Ihr l martial Institute. WH Vul. VII, X«i. 4, and AV*" Hu dm, iff) 3. 
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sheltered valleys. In its native country it begins to liear fruit in 
its fifth or sixth year, the produce increasing until its fifteenth year, 
and continues fruitful for at least sixty years. A full-grown tree 
is said to produce, on an average, from 6 to 12 bunches of fruit 
every year, an average-sized, hunch containing about 200 nuts. 
The fruit has a fleshy fibrous outer layer, from which the ordinary 
palm-oil erf commerce is obtained. Distinct from (his is the white- 
oil, known as nut-or kernel-oil, obtained from the kernel. The 
former is used cliielly in the manufacture of strap and candles, while 
the kernel oil is used largely for making margarine or artificial 
bill ter. The Natives extract the coarser oil by boiling the fruits in 
earthenware pots, the kernel oil being generally expressed in 
Europe by hydraulic presses ; the resulting cake affords a valuable 
cattle food. A single tree may yield from 1 to 3 gallons of oil per 
annum, the quantity varying according to rainfall and the character 
of the. soil. The price of palm-oil on the London market varies 
from about £30 per ton, against £35 to £40 for Coconut oil f.o.h. 
Colombo. The palm is propagated by seeds, which take 2 to 
3 months to germinate. 

Sun-flower Oil. (Hcli an thus annmts. Composite}. — Sunllower- 
oil is an important article of commerce, king obtained from the 
seed of the familiar annual plant of the same name; while the seed 
is a nutritious food for cattle and poultry. The plant, originally a 
native ol Pern, grows 5 to 6 ft. ov more in height, and thrives in 
ordinary soil in any warm climate with sufficient moisture. In 
Ceylon it Ho rinsings at all elevations, more especially from 3,000 to 
5,000 ft. It is extensively cultivated in Russia for its edible seed 
as well as for its useful edible oil. The seed may be sown in rows 
2.j ft. apart, allowing about l ft, between the plants in the rows. 
About 6 lb. of seed is thus required to sow an acre ; a crop is ob- 
tained in four months from the date nf sowing, and a yield of 
50 to 60 bushels of seed per acre is considered a good return. The 
soil between the rows should be forked up or tilled occasional^ in 
the early stages of the crop. The method of harvesting is similar 
to that of Maize, the heads being gathered and dried, then threshed 
or nibbed out by hand over a rough grating. The seed is said to 
be usually worth about £17 per ton for the purpose of extracting 
the oil. A bushel of seed, on an average, is estimated to yield a 
gallon of oil. 

Shea Rutter. {Bidyrosfiiniitiui Parkii Sapotaee;e).- A medium- 
sized tree with a stout trunk, bearing thick oval leaves, about 9 in. 
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Ions. 5 lo 4 in. broad, and crowded at the tips of the branches. 
The large fleshy "turfs" (seeds), of which each fruit contains only 
one. yields a large percentage of ste: trine fal. which is suitable 
for caudle and soap manufacture. This has been valued by the 
Imperial Institute at about £27 per ton, i.e.. approximately the 
same as soft palm-oil (El trial. The tree was introduced at Pcra- 
deniya Gardens in 18%. 


OTHER IMPORTANT OIL-YIELDING PLANTS 
OF THE TROPICS. 


[ See also St a ml it id ami Minor Products of Ceylon ]. 
1 Imsf marked * arc indigenous to nr cult it nun in Ceylon. 


(Mania) s 


! Natural tin In- A ik-ci 


t’riiii'it'al uses. 


*\[euriies triloba. Candle- I-aipIlorbitU'CiW A tall 
mil or Bankul oil tree, naturaiw! in 
Ceylon 

'Anwora Kohituka. Miliitccuc. A moderate ,' 

" Hitigul,'' N. sized Inr of (Avion. 1 
India, elr j 


Fruit kernel si Varnishes, lac 
i)uer. stup- 
making, etc. 

Seed Lighting. 


Anacardium occidental*. Aiiiit'iirdiiiCMC 

Cashew-mil nil A spreading tree 
Arachis hypogica. l-i sin iurnv.w» . Alow j 

Ground-mil oil amimll 


Argama sidcwcyloi. .Sn/v/.ii , Mnliimi- ; 

Argun -oil sized tree »i Morocco 
'Azadirachla indica. MiiiiiCuw. A small 

Margins oil : tree <>i Ceylon and 

“Kohainlxi-td India 

rBauia latifolia. Maliwn-oj| Sitp'Ittu’iU'. A large 
tree of Central India 

*B. — longifolia. A large irceol the 

" Mee-tel." .S dry region Ceylon 
"Rrassira junrza. I t Hi iltnih. A small 


Fruit Antiseptic, etc. 

Seed Culinary and 

snap-in a king. 
Sec Trofim! 
IVgi’faWrN. 
Culiuaiy. 

,, Medicine anrf 

lighting. 

Lighting, culi- 
nary. soap, tile 


I Culinary, nitdi- 


Muslard-ciil annual 

Calophyllum Inophyllum. (iittlijcnw. Medium- 
" Dowha tel.’’ .S. sized trecol Ce\ Ion. etc. 
"Canarium zeylanicum. Hitrsciiwciic. A large 
" Kekuna-Jel.” .9, tree, peculiar to low- 
con nlry of Ceylon 
’‘Cmnarnotnurn zeylanicum. l.it)inhCih\ A large 

Cinnamon oil tret- 

'Coco* nncifera. Sec Sloudrtnl Pro- 

Cociinui oil ducts of Ceylon j 


| cine. etc. 
; Medicine and 
lighting. 

Seed; glim- . Fumigation, 
resin from ' ligliling, etc. 
hat k 

Bark ft roots; Medicine. 

I antiseptic. Set* 
Sficcs. 

Xut Lighting. Itthri- 

! caling.eultnary, 
! medicine. 

I 


Simple. .if tcetkhaiv wntly hceil valued :il I lie liii|k-ri:il I lavtilulc ;it Sit. i«-r jiin. 
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t Cyinbopogon citralus. Mel- A lxTcimi.il £ 
issa-or Lemon -glass i)il| 

*C.- nardus var. Ciironella ; 

Citnmella oil : 

"Pangiri. 1 ’ S'.; 

C.— muficaius. “Cnseus"j 
crass : Vctivcr-oil 1 


C, — Scheeuaullius. 

Geranium-. Kiisa-. or . 

I'alniiirosHiil ; 

Uinger-grassj 

*DifJterocafpu* gkndulosus. Ihplt 
" Doi ana-kl,“ S.j 

^Eucalyptus globulus. M/vr/iio 

Hluc-gum; luteal vplns nil! 

Eugenia caryophyliaU. Myi'hu' 

Clnvr-i iilj 

+ Garcinia echinocafpa. f •ullifo 

" Matlol-kl.'' S'. | peculiar In Ceylor 

# Gossypium vitilolirm, and : See ill 'tier hi lift* 
oilier spp. Coit«n-oil| 

Gtiizoiia abyssinica. Lonipiwtiw. Small 

Railtil or Niger -oilj animal, cull, in I mil; 
Gynorardia odnfala. /iYiIi/i'iW. Large ll'ce 

Cliaulmngra-oil of Sikkim, dr.' 

’Msonandra grandis, ]S,ijvl<u oic. Medium 

" Mihiria-tel.*' S.| sized tree: Ceylon only 
Jairopha Curcas Physic- '•Hiifhi'ihitiu'ttr, A 

mil. Pnlza-oi) Well-known shrub 

*Kokoona zcylanica. jlV/iift/rrWiW. Large 

Kokin ia-oil. Iree oi Ce\. K S. India 
Melaleuca leucadeudron. ;.Vw7iitViii‘. Tall tree 
Cajupul-oil; “ Tea Tree “j of Australia 

OIca europea. Olive-oil Oluin'tW. A small tree 


Tall 

eel tree 
• A tall tree 
of Auslialia 
\ A small 
eivd tree 
. Small tree. 


Medicine and 
perfumery, 
j Medicine, soap- 
j making, &e. 


■eaves and j Periiuiiei'y. 
roots • Roots made 
into mats, «r 
i grou ntl into 
powder and 
= used to keep 
aw at mollis. 

Leaves : Perlmnery. etc. 


lie sin exuded Medicine, 
lr< >m stem 

Leaves Medicine, anti- 
s e p 1 i e . 

Cloves Medicine, anti- 
septic. 

Seed Medicine. 


Pogostcmon Patchouli. I.tflntihw. A pm-ti- 

Palcliouly-uil mal lieil> 

Quillaja saponaria. Wnsifinri'. A small 

Soaphark-oil lice oi Chili 


Sauialum album. SitntuiaiVtU'. Small 

Sandal wood-oil Iree of Cent. India 

Sapindus saponaria. Stipiuthurtli'. Small 

So;i]v- berry oil (ree ui Jamaica 

1 Sthleicheia Irijaga. vtipiiuhh't'th'. lairge | 

■' Knn-tel." .S’, tree of Ccv.. lnd. & Javai 
Macassar-oil 


Hark ft seed Medicine- 

Seed Culinary, lighl 

inp ft medicine 
„ Burning, etc. 

1 [/igliliiigftiredi- 
: cine. 

a-aves and \ Medicine, ailli- 
br an dies i seplic. 

Fruit , S ee S )il< ■ Ti Vpica I 
; hruik. 
PerinnuTv and 
soap-making. 
Bark saponinc. 
yields “vege- 
lahle soap “also 
used in medi- 
cine- 

i’crfnnirry, anti- 
seplic: whole 
Iree fragrant. 
Covering oi Saponaceous 
seed seed. 

Seeds Medicine, etc. 


Foliage 

Bark 


Wood 
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FIBRES. 

Bowstring Hemp; Niyanda. S. (Sd/tstwkriii scytartica, 
Ha’inadoracea,'). — A herbaceous stemless plant, with succulent, 
rigid, somewhat cylindrical, furrowed leaves, blotched with grey 
and attaining a height of 2J lu 5 -t feet. From these a line white 
tough and elastic fibre is obtained, which is used by the Natives 
for weaving into line mats, also for bow-strings and twine. The 
plant is indigenous to Ceylon, India, etc., being found in rocky or 
sandy places, chiefly in rather dry districts at low or intermediate 
elevations. It thrives, however, in a moist climate up to 2,000 
feet or more. Tin: plant is ivadib propagated by seed, division, 
or leaf-cuttings, the latter being the more convenient. It may be 
planted in rows about 2 feet apart each way, say, 10,500 plants to 
the acre, and the return of fibre is estimated at li tons per acre 
per annum, the fibre being usually worth in London about 
£50 per Ion, 

Broom corn, or Millet com; 1 da l-i i iiigu” .S', [Sorghum 
rulgiur. (Iraminem). — A fall annual corn, cultivated throughout 
the tropics for its grain (see Vegcinblcs atul Food Pmlnds). while 
ils panicles ( inflorescence) are largely employed for making carpel 
brooms and cloth brushes. There is a good demand for the 
“fibre," which ranges in price from about X*20 to L'30 per 
ton or more according to quality. The cleaned fibre should be 
not less than 14 in. in length, and must nol be coarse, stiff, or brittle; 
the colour should he pale with a green tint. An average crop is 
said to yield from 7 to 10 cwt. of clean fibre and from 10 lo 1 2 cut, 
of seed per acre. Sowing is done at the rate of about 6 lb. of seed 
per acre, the seeds being sown in rows 3 ft. apart: a crop should 
be obtained in about 5 months. 

Jute, or Gunny-fibre.— This valuable fibre is obtained from 
the stems of species of Vorchorus fX. 0. Tiliaccie), chielly 
caps a him and C. oiifmnx, annual plants with long thin stems and 
yellow llowcrs, attaining a height of 8 to 12 feet, indigenous to 
Ceylon,- India and Malaya. The cultivation and manufacture of 
jute forms a large industry in Bengal, where about two million 
acres are yearly under the product. The fibre is separated by 
retting the stems in water, and is extensively used for making 
cordage, coarse cloth, fishing nets, gunny bags, etc. A hot moist 
climate, followed by a dry season, suits the plant l»est. The crop 
is raised either from seed sown broadcast in the field, or from 
plants raised in nurseries and transplanted out into rows, Harvesting 
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lakes place three months later, when the plants commence to 
Hower. Hie Jute plants are indigenous lu Ceylon, occurring at low 
elevations but are not cultivated here. Jute fibre is usually quoted 
in London at about £25 per ton. 

Manila Hemp; Abaca Fibre. (.1 lusti le.vlilh , Scitamineie). — 
A huge herbaceous plant or small tree of the Banana family, 
indigenous to llie Philippines, where it is extensively cultivated 
for its excellent and well-known fibre. The plant requires a tiol 
and humid climate, with a heavy and evenly distributed 
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rainfall, and its habit of growth and treatment under cultivation are 
similar to those of the Plantain or Banana. Hemp plantations in 
the Philippines are confined chielly to areas of volcanic soil 
and possessing the climatic conditions mentioned, as in the 
eastern side of the Islands. Propagation is entirely by suckers 
(fertile seeds being rardv produced |. which are planted out 
when about 3 feet high, at distances of 8 .led apart each wav. 
These produce numerous stems (suckers), forming a clump. Ihe 
best crop is obtained two years from planting, and a full crop in 
the fourth year, the plantation continuing to yield for fifteen or 
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twenty years. To obtain the fibre, the soft watery stems (former! 
by the leaf b;ises) are cut down just before they begin to flower 
fix., when they are best for fibre), about a foot from the ground 
being then stripped into ribbons; the fatter arc drawn repeatedly 
by hand between a blunt knife' and a hard smooth board, the 
fibre being then dried in tlie“suii. The inner portion of (he stem 
yields the finest quality of fibre. The ; usual return is said to be 
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from 600 to 850 Il>. of dry fibre per acre from the fourth year, 
or roughly 1 Ik per tree, With good cultivation the yield could, 
however, be increased to about 1 ,700 lb. per acre. The price of 
the fibre line! nates somewhat from £25 to £35 per ton in London. 

Mauritius Jlemp; Green Aloe. ( Fnirraca ftfgatileti. Aina 
ryllideief— A large succulent stemless perennial, indigenous to 
Tropical America, hearing immense succulent leaves, 5 to 8 feet 
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nr nmrt: in lenglli It lias been introduced into Ceylon before 
IS24. and lias become naturalised along the railway-line up-country, 
where it was first planted to form a boundary. It has become 
equally common in parts of India, where, however, as in Ceylon, 
no commercial use is made of the tibre. The yield of the latter 
is said to be only almul 2 % lo .1 % as against 3 to 4i % iu Sisal 
Hemp. The plant is similar in appearance, as well as in cultural 
requirements, to the lattei. but is distinguished from it by the 
leaves being spiny along the margins towards the base. 

New Zealand Flax. ( Piianitiitiu lows. Liliaeeaj).— A hand- 
some perennial bushy, stemless plant of New Zealand, having long 
sword shaped leaves, which are either green or margined and 
streaked with white; the latter form is of an ornamental appear- 
ance and often grown for ornament. The leaves, rising from the 
base, measure from 5 to 7 feet in length, and give upwards of 15 X 
of their green weight in cleaned fibre; the latter is of a silky lustre, 
nearly white in colour, "with a breaking strain higher than that 
of hemp or flax;'* it is used for ropes, binder twine, and cordage, 
it is estimated lliat an annual yield ot 12 to 15 tons of green 
leaves per aere may be obtained, furnishing from I •'> to 2 tons ol 
dean tibre, which is said to lv worth from £20 to £25 per ton. 
The plant gums lieeb. at the highei elections in the tropics, 
and has lxromc quite acclimatized at Hakgala hardens and 
neighbourhood; it is readily propagated by division of the root- 
stock or from seed. 

Panama-hat Plant; Toquilla "Palm." [CtV'hulovafi ftilnttln. 
Cvclanthacciel. -A stent less palm-like plant with large palmate 
leaves, similar to those of a fan-palm, with stalks 5 to 6 ft. long, 
growing naturally in dumps. The (lowers, followed by the. seed, 
are produced in cones borne on stalks rising from the base, from 
1 ft', to ]'. ft. high. It is a native of Tropical America, and isex- 
tensivdv cultivated in parts of Eueador, Colombia, etc., for the 
sike ot the leaves horn which the well-known Panama hats are 
made. The plant is fully develop'd at about two to three years 
old, and the same, clump lives for many years in the same ground. 
The young leaves are taken every month just as they begin to 
unfold, the stalk being cut some distance below the leal tn facilitate 
handling. Each leaf is torn into plaits about ?. inch wide (tile outer 
plaits being rejected), and finally into shreds by means of ati in- 
strument eonsisling of a piece of wood in which needles arc pro- 
perly arranged. These shreds, constituting the "straw,” are then 
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submerged in boiling water for some time, being afterwards 
bleached by sulphuring, then dried first in Hie shade and sub- 
sequently in the sun, At the present lime the “straw" sells in 
its native country at from ? to j| of a dollar (say, 2s. to 2s, 9(f) per 
lb , the price having advanced considerably in recent ye;u - s owing 
to the increased popularity of Panama lulls in Europe. Some of 
the higher grade hats, being valued for fineness of fibre and ex- 
cellent workmanship, commands :is high as £5 each, some even 
fetching much higher prices. The Girludovica plant has been 
introduced into Peradeniya Cardens in 1866. It grows luxuriantly 
in a moderately moist, loose loamy soil, and prefer light shade, 
but the latter is not essential. A hot humid climate is indispens- 
able. 

Jippi-jappa Hata, which are similar to the Panama article, 
are made from the leaves of Carhufaviai Janiakensis, a plant which 
closely resembles the preceding species, 

Piassava Fibre or African Bass.— The fibre obtained by 
retting, and Ihcn beating, from the sleuis of the frauds of Raphia 
viitifera forms a valuable product in Liberia and other parts of 
\V. tropical Africa, where the palm is indigenous. The fibre, which 
is used chiefly in making brushes, brooms, sweeping machines, etc., 
is usually valued at about £18 to £20 per ton in England. 
Over 3,000 tons are exported annually from Liberia alone. 

Ramie; Rhea-librc or China-Grass. Utohmeria nivat. 1’iti- 
eaceael. A perennial shrub of the Nettle family, 5 to 6 ft, high, 
with large heart-shaped leaves which arc greyish- white beneath, 
indigenous to tropical and sub-tropical Asia. From the inner 
hark of the stems is obtained the rhea fibre of commerce, one of 
the most valuable of textile fibres; it is pure while, of a silky 
lustre, and is used in the manufacture of the finest linen, in- 
candescent gas mantles, etc. The plant is easily grown, thrives 
best in a loamy, alluvial or humous soil up to 2,000 or 3,000 ft., 
and requires either a moist climate or irrigated land. No shade 
is necessary once the plants are established. These are readily 
propagated by division of the root-stock or by cuttings; they may 
also lie raised from seed, which is very small. The soil being dug 
or ploughed to a depth of 7 or 8 inches, the plants may be 
planted about 2 by 3g ft. apart, in rows. A small crop of stems may 
be obtained in eight to ten monHis from the time of planting, and 
afterwards a yield of 3 or 4 cuttings a year, The production of straight 
clean imbranching stems is essential, as these furnish the best fibre. 
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About 50 tons of stems is an estimated annual yield per acre. One 
ton of steins produces alxmt 1 50 lb. of prepared fibre, which is usually 
valued at £25 to £30 per ton in Europe, according to quality. 
The difficulty of obtaining suitable machinery for drumming and 
decorticating the fibre has long been an obstacle to the industry, 
but this is said to be now almosl overcome, ft is stated that a 
good field will not require replanting for five to six years, the plants 
being kept within projier limits by chopping the. sides of the rows 
occasionally. The crop is an exhausting one; therefore manuring 
is essential, and all refuse and mulch should lie returned to the soil. 



Sisal Hemp into planted with Cotton, MalKi-illnpralis™ Experiment 
Station. Ceylon. 


YARlETiM.-n. airta. rar kuMixiM has smaller leaves (green nndcr- 
neath ). and is suited to higher elevations than the above. B. fultbra has large 
handsome dark velvety-looking leaves, and is worth growing for ornament. 

Sisal Hemp. Ugut'f r/g/Vto, var. Sisalanu. Amaryllide®)— 
A perennial stemless plant of the Amaryllis order, indigenous to 
Mexico and introduced into Ceylon in 1890. The plant 
furnishes a valuable fibre, known as Sisal-hemp, from its 
leaves; is extensively cultivated in parts of South America, 
Hawaii, German East Africa and, to a smaller extent, in parts 


of India and vise where. It hears long. thiek, succulent leaves. 
4 to 6 ft. long, usually smooth -talked and with a terminal spine. 
The plant Kowers at about its seventh or eighth year; in order 
to preserve the quality of the fibre, the pole or llowenng scape 
should be cut at 4 it from the ground, all suckers being also 
removed, Each |xile if allowed to grow will hear from 2.000 
to 3.000 bulbils. The plant is suited to a dry or wet climate., 
and is considered to thrive best on a limestone formation. If 
nourishes, however, on almost any soil that is well drained, as 
may he seen from its progress in Peradeniya Gardens. Propagation 
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is by bulbils I produced by tile (lowering pole) or suckers, and 
on average soils the plants may be planted out at about 
K by X ft. apart. The first cutting ot’ leaves takes place in the 
third or lourth year from planting; under lavomable cuudilioiif 
this wifi average from 20 to 22 mature leaves per plant a year, 
yielding from 3 to 4i per cent, dean fibre. Snlvsequenl cuttings 
may be made at intervals of about six months, until an average 
of about 100 to ISO leaves in all have Ivon obtained from cadi 
plant ; this will occupy a |x*riod of about eight years from the 
lime of planting, and is estimated to afford a total crop of about 
H).j lb. oi prepared fibre per plant, or about 7.000 lb. per acre. 
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The yield. howe\ er, is variously estimated. Sik D.wirl Mohwis’ 
estimate is 60 IK of fibre from 1,000 leaves, flurry-three leaves 
per plan!, 650 plants to the acre; total yield, 1.200 lb. fibre per 
aere per annum. It has been found in Java that a return which 
falls below 650 lb. per acre is not remunerative under cult nation. 



SACK OK IIAKK-Cl.O'JJT TiiliK. .Uliwis iiltmiil. 

Showing (left) suit of lark cloth amt (right side) sheet of sime. 

'lire price of the fibre fluctuates from alxmt £25 to £30 per 
ton, accord iii)> to (juatity. 

Sunn (or Saul Hemp; " Harm." A'. (CroRiltirio juttfea. 
LegmninostL‘).— An erect annual. 4 to 5 ft. high, with bright 
yellow I lowers, indigenous to tropical Asia generally and 
commonly occurring in the dry region of Ceylon. It is cultivated 
practically all over India, and to a small extent also in the 
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north or north- weal eni districts of Ceylon, for the sake of the 
strong and useful fibre obtained from the stems by retting. 
It is also sometimes cultivated as a green fodder plant for cattle, 
as well as for green-manuring. In cultivation, seeds are sown 
thickly, either broadcast or in drills— generally broadcast if for fibre; 
the quantity of seed sown per acre varies greatly, from 12 to 80 lb. 
per acre. The plant is invariably grown as a catch-crop, not 
mixed with other products. In India the crop is sown with the 
beginning of the rains, ami occupies the ground usually for four or 
five years, being cut when the plants blossom. In harvesting, 
the plants are usually pulled up by the roots, though sometimes 
cut close to the ground, and left on the field for a few days 
to wither; they are then stripped of the leaves and tied in 
bundles of about a hundred stalks. The bundles are dried 
for two or three weeks, then placed in pools (preferably of 
still shallow water) and weighted down with stones or wood 
logs : they are thus left for five or six days to ret. The fibre 
is afterwards stripped off, washed, bleached, and plaited into 
tails. A good average yield is considered to afford about 640 lb. 
(or 80 imuiuls) of clean fibre per acre. The price of the fibre 
varies greatly in India according to quality, from about Rs. II to 
Rs. 18 per cwt. The best grade is said to come from Bombay, 
and is about 4 ft. long. In London the fibre is said to be 
worth about £16 per ton. The chief use of the fibre in India 
is for making coarse canvas, cordage, and fishing nets. With 
cultivation, the plant may tie grown on almost any soil, but a 
light rich soil is considered to suit it best, a clayey or inundated 
land lieing the least suitable. 

OTHKR IMPORTANT .FI URIC AND TEXTILE 
PLANTS OF THK TROPICS. 

[See also Chapters XXII & XXIfl], 

Those marked * are common or indigenous in Ceylon. 

Ifataniral nr Cnuimui Xante note*. I I'nrpiiw for which 

Xalunil Order In llalirs. , principally used, 

Abroma augmla 'Stmuliimw. Perennial Cordage. 

shruh of Ind. & Java' 

*All*antbn» zeylanicus. TV fro row. A spreading ;Rupes, etc. 

■'Aliindu” S.: tree, peculiar to Ceylon 
’Ananas sal iv uni. Pineapple fibre /fnuiwlu row. See Ten//- Textile fabrics. 

ait Frails 


(S'. -■Siulraltst-l 
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*Anadendron paniculatum. 

“Gemudi-tlul." S. 


Anona reticula la, 

Bullock's lienrt ; “Anoda." S. 
^ Anti.iris innoxia 

"Kili": Sack Tree. 

Arenga sacchanfera. 

Gomntifibre ; Sugar Palm. 
Asclepiai curamvica- 

J a naira. Ipecacuanha 
Attalea funilera. Coquilla Nut; 

Piassaha, or Dass-lilire 
Bauhmia ractmosa “Mayila," .S’. 

Borajsus Habdliler, 

Palmvra -fibre. 

Brousaonet ia papyrifera. 

I’jipwr MuUicii v. 

*Calolropis giganlea. "Wara," S. 

"Madai -fibre." 

Cannabis saliva. Indian Ha up ; 

Gunja. or Bluing, 

' 1r Caryola tirens. “Kitnl." ,S. 

* Co cos nucifera. Coconut Palm. 

Cryploslegii grand ill or a 


' r Dehregrasia vclulina 

"Gas-dnl," N; "Wild Rhea." 
‘Grewia microcos. "Kdiva." .S'. 

*Gyrmups Walla. 

"Walla-patta.’.S, 
* Hclictcrei Bora. "Liniva," ,S. 

Hibiscus cannabinus. 

Deccan or Bombay Hemp. 


A fwyna<cae. Huge 
climber nf (ley,. Ind., 
and Malay; 

|/t ikiiifiaw. Small tree 

of Trop. A meric. 
|rr(ir«ow. Urge tree 
of Ceylon & Moluccasl 
Large pahn of Malaya 

U scli'p/aeftiic- West 

Indian slu ub 
landsome. Brazilian palm 

| ji/; Havtrr' . Small 
tree; Cey., Ind.. Malaya 
alinae. Sec "Minor 

Products of Cey." 
fYtovtciw. Quick- 
grmving tiee uf Burma 
and China 

hxh'pituUtii. Common 
shrub of Cey., India 
and Malaya 
r.Yf/c'ii&w. Annual 

shrub nf Central Ajal 


jPaper. textiles, eh . ; 
Iku hii important 
narcolie drug. 
Handsome hi -pinnate 'Brushes & brooms, 
palm; Cey., Bengal, etc.! 


principally used, 
liopes. 

Kino lace-likt- 
fibre; wrappers, etc- 
Bark-cloth. 

Ropes, brushes, etc. 

Cordage. 

[Bass brooms, etc. 

Hopes and cordage. 

[Brooms, ropes, etc. 

Tapa doth, etc. 

Ropes and cordage. 


See “Standard products 
of Ceylon," 
self fin time, Woody 
climber of India and 
Trop. Africi 
IfYfhwtvir. Small tree 
ot Cey.. India & Java 
Tiliaciw. Shrub; Cey., 
India & Malaya 
Tltytiiflat'tu-riw. A small 
tree, peculiar to Cey Ion j 
|S/(TC«//n»'f<ir. Shrub of 
Cev. I ud, & Jar; 
r<ir. Shrub with 
prickly stem; lndi; 


Ropes, brooms, ck, 


[Hopes. 

Ropes ai.d cordage. 

[Curdagc. 

,hing nets, paper, 
[etc. : largely culli- 
ated in Java. 


H elatus. Cuba-bust : 

Mountain Malioe. 
*H. — tiliaceu*. “Beli palta," S, 
Honekenya ficifolia, "Bolo-bolo." 


Lugctta lintearia. 

Lace-ha 
Lasiosiphon erincephalua. 


Slalvactac. Small bushy 
tree of West Indies 
.l/n/ivnvrf<\ Large slmib. 

’ Yilwtdf. Annual shruh 
of trop, Africa 

Thyiuflata(/<ie. Small 
tree of West Indies 
Thytiirliu'atnie. A bushy 
shrub. 


Cordage and mais 

Cordage and units ; 
bronze-coloured 
leaves, ornamental. 
Lace-like inner fibre 

Ropes, etc- 
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Hot anical Lind Comm mi Nairn-. 


Uost'ril’tivr null's. 

XatnrcKtrdcrin If alics. 


principally used. 


’Musa sap.entum. Sriftiniiiu'ih. Sit Fa »'/ :Ropes. 

Han tain nr banana. JV,vyl 

Pandanus uiilis. I\ut<hnitw- Screw- IHaskcK nulls. etc. 

pine; llafkigascarl 

Ruphia Ruffia. Ru Ilia -bast. lan^e fcalliny jialin. Mals,l\ in^inatnial; 

of Madagascar (hiu cuticle of leal'. 
Sanserieria guineensit, , HtiruiiHloniaw. 

Koiijc* Hrmp ( Herbaceous perennials. ... 

S. -Roelnirgliinna. j like How-strinp hemp ,,w 1 L ‘ 

Mnrva or Menu fibre ’ tif Ceylon 

’Swbiwa aculeata. Ix^ivnui^w- Semi- Hals, ele. 

" I Jliaincl t : i " woody annual, Ceylon, 

Tropics 

^SiJa rliombiloiia Miilnuou- Shrubby .Mai;; an. I unda.y'c. 

•'Kmikan-hevila." .S'. perennial. Tropics 

*Slrreu)i» Balnnjjlia.v "Nava.” .S. Sfcr< ;rbi;iMjr. A tree of Ropes, etc. 

Cey., India and Mala' a 

TWKycarpuj excelsuj. I'lilimw- A small palm Brushes & cordage. 

"Chiut-sr-coir or Hnnp palm.” of China 

'Triumfella fliom^oidea. 'TilittO'iiC- Shrubby Cordage, clolh. etc. 

"lipala." .S - perennial. Tropics 

’Urena lobala. I’atu-epala. .S. Muli'th'an'. Shrubby Textiles & cordage. 

‘ perennial. Ceylon, etc 

' V illebrunea integrifolia. I r/ir<i<Yfi<\ A small up- Ropes, mats. cle. 

j am i it i v tree of Ceylon 
and K. Tropics 


Pith Punts, Ola, Etc. 


IMimical and Omni mi Saint. 


Ili-scrlpt kv Holes 
Xa i lira I Order hi I talk'-. 


Pnrpiiie Cor which 
princi willy used. 


'"Aeschynomene aspera. Shola : h/jo/uu/ostn'. A marsh jKInals lor fishing. 
"Main-diva -siyambaln.' S. shrub of (.lev.. Ind.. J 
.Malaya, eic.l 

Xorypha umbracolifera. See under f’n/m Umbrellas, f a n s. 

" I ala-yas, ' S. Talipot Hahn. !ients, &c Yountf 

i leaves used as ula 
!f<ir writing tin. 

Faliia (Aralia) papyrifera. Shrub, dairgc palmate 

Rice -paper I'latil of China H to Hi ftJleavcs; naturalised 

liu some places up- 
icountry. 

Herminiera elaphroxylon. /a'fitf/M/wuwi'. Small , Sun- hath. &c. 

Nile pilh-tree. aquatic tree of Tf'op. 

Atricaj 

"‘Scftvola Koenigii. (tiwilfuovinrou. Large iSim hats. duals. elc. 

“Takfcnda." .S'. bush of Cey. & 

Ii. Tropics' 


I s • -Sinhalr-r 1. 
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Divi-divi Puds; ' Vaiini." T. "Hie fruit of CiwsiiJpniiit 
mriarn (Legumiiinsa‘), a moderate-sized spreading tree with 
Jijiclv pinnate leaves and sweet-scented Bowers, native of Central 
America and the West Indies. 'Die tree has been introduced 
into Ceylon, and thrives up to 2.000 feet, in moist as well as 
in moderately dry districts, being especially suited to the latter. 

In the Triiicornalee district, with an animal rainfall of alnwt 
6,1 inches, the tree lias been planted some years ago as a commer- 
cial product, and its growth is reported to be satisfactory. Divi-divi 
is cultivated in certain parts of South America, more especially 
in the Island of Cura/ao. Seeds are I vest sown in baskets ; 
the seedlings should he ready for planting out about live moullis 
after germination, and may he planted at distances of about 
(6 ft. apart each way. In course of time, it mac become necessary 
to thin lilt* trees out further, an average space of 26 ft. apart each way 
being finally allowed, or say 64 trees to the acre. The small 
twisted pods are picked when fully ripe, the proper condition 
being indicated when the seed can be heard to rattle in the 
pods. The best arc exported as find quality, all fallen pods being 
classed as stroiitlqiKililw Tin* yield per tree may lx fiom 40 lb. to 
80 lb. annually, onlv one crop a year being produced. Divi-divi 
pi ids are a valuable tanning material, and are largely exported from 
South America, and to some extent from tlu; West Indies. 'I hey 
are usually valued in Rngland at from £9 to £11 per ton. 

Gambier; Terra Japonica. If now id Gituitiicr. Kubiaceie). 
— A large climbing shrub, native of Malaya, where it is sometimes 
cultivated as a catch-crop with Pepper. An astringent extinct, 
called “ditch/’ and used by tanners and rivers, is obtained by boil- 
ing down the leaves and shoots; it is exported and commands about 
37c per cwi. in London. Culch is commonly used in Malaya as 
a chewing mastic, and coin mauds an average price of about 6 dollars 
per picul. The Gambier plant has been introduced into Ceylon in 
1887. and nourishes in the moist heat of Hcneralgoda Gardens, 
near sea level. It is probably unstated tor cultivation above 
1,000 feet elevation. 

Wattle Bark. -The Ivirk of several species of Acacia are 
described as “the best of Australian tan barks, and among the rich- 
est tanning harks in (he world.” The more important of these are: 
Black or Tan-wattle Uiwwitowmi* var. utollisfim o). Silver-wattle 
U. ifaf/Mn), (Blackwood or green-wattle (.4. .l/r/rinm-y/oii), awl 
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Golden or Broad-leaved wattle U. fovaaitlha). All these and 
other wattles or Acacias have been introduced into Ceylon and 
established at derations of 4,000 to 6,000 feet. A fen' years 
ago Mr. Kelloyv, of Albion Estate (deration about 4,500 ft.), 
disposed of a large quantify of 1 he bark of Acacia decurrem 
for use by tanners in Colombo, at about Rs. 140 (£ 9, 5.) per ton. 
Wattles are also cultivated in India, South Africa, etc. Of Black- 
wattle bark large quantities have of kite years been exported from 
Durban. Apart from llic hn k, most of the wattles afford excellent 
timber. The small compressed seed is extremely hard, and should 
be soaked in almost boiling water for at least twenty-four hours 
previous to sowing. A pound contains from 30,000 to 50.000 seeds. 
Seedlings are best raised in baskets or joints of bamboo or reed ; 
the tall grass Arttndo Doiuu affords useful reeds for (his purpose. 
The cultivation of Wattle-barks is very simple. They thrive in 
almost any barren soil, provided there is sufficient depth for the 
initial rools to penetrate. The plants should be planted about 
12 to 15 feet apart. The hark may be profitably peeled from trees 
six to eight Y ears old. and an average yield of 28 Hr per tree may be 
expected at this age. Full-grown trees supply the best quality, and 
yield as much as one cwt. ol hark, very large trees giving even 
more. In Australia, the cost of stripping (he bark now varies from 
£2 to £ 2 . 5s. per ton. To obtain the hark, the trees are cut down 
and stripped at once. Wattle-lurk lias in recent years dropped in 
price and fetches at present from £6 to £8 per ton, according to 
quality. 

OTHER IMPORTANT TANNING PLANTS. 


NiiUuical iikI Common Xaniv Native Country, etc. 


tannin 


Acacia Catechu. Cutcli; Catechu, India.. Burma, etc. Heart- wood and 

A small lieu. pods. 

Areca Catechu. Arecatiul ; YJalava. An erect, slender Seeds. See Hi nor 
“ Pinvak.” ,S. ' palm. JW.i/lY,W<w. 

Cwcya arbore*. Patau a Oak : Ceylon. India, etc. I tank astringent : 

“Kahata." S, ' A small tree 1 . tmieli used fm* 

tanning 

Ciwia auriculata " Rauavvara," S. Ceylon, and India. A quick Hark largely used 
Matara Tea. growing large shrub. hy tanners in 
Colombo. 

Dioipyroi Embqopkrii. Ceylon. India, and Malaya. Unripe, ini ids astrin- 

” Timhii i,'‘ S'. Medium-sized tree. gent, commonly 

used tor tanning 
lishiug nets 


(S. 'Sinhnk-sf ) 
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Botanical anti Cun 


i 


Mimusn ps taiandr*. " I-’sUla.” S.iCeylon and India. Moder-tBark. 

! alesizcd tree.! 

PhyllantKus Emblica. “ N'elli,'' .S.jCeyloti. India, Java. etc. I'Vuits. 

Small simib nr tree. 

Rhizophora raucronata ) Man- an( ' Eastern Tro* g., r ij m1 j ex f ra ,.i s 

..tr. J.a » C - » r ' JL* P'W< Moderale*sizert smea- r , Q , . 

Kadol, $ . Kandal. I . . Rio e rf . i.ihubitinc 1,SKrt lor laim,n H 

Ceriopa CanJolIeana J barks . *» nccs - ,^ons ; and dyeing. 

Rumex hymenoceplns. “CaiiiiiRre' Me.xieo. A tuberous Tnhmius roots. 

(leieunial , 

Terminalia belerica " Mvrohnlsm; Ceylon, India, Malaya, A! Fruits. 

Bulu," S, very large free : 

T.— Cbcbula, “ Aralu,’’ S. Ceylon. India! Mahiya, Ai .. 

moderate-sized tree.! 


VEGETABLE-WAX. GEMS, WKSIN'S, Etc. 

Candellila Wax. — 1 This vegetable wax is obtained from Eu- 
phorbia (UilisifihyUitica (N. 0, Euphorbiaceie), a small plant, 
native of Mexico, which produces a considerable quantity of the 
wax in a thin coating over all parts of the stems and branches. 
In America the wax is classed with bccs-wax in quality; having a 
high melting point, it is claimed to lie superior to Carnauba palm 
wax, and is said to be in good demand in Loudon, The wax is 
obtained from plants growing wild in Mexico in arid regions, those 
in moist districts furnishing little or none; it is extracted by a simple 
process of boiling, by which a yield of about 3# to 4% of wax 
(of about 90% purity) is obtained. Candellila wax is used at 
present in (he manufacture of shoe polishes, floor waxes, varnishes, 
carbon papers, gramophone records and for electrical insulation, 
etc. It sells for about Is. per pound delivered in Europe. The 
Candellila plant (signifying "little candle”) is easily propagated by 
cuttings. The name is also applied to Faith nth its Paronis* another 
Euphorhincetms shrub of North Mexico, 2> lo 4 ft. in height. 

Carnauba Wax. — A product of the Brazilian Wax-palm (Co- 
perniiia cmfavtl a moderately-large. handsome palm, 50 to 40 ft. 
high, found in abundance in the forests of Brazil. Ou the. under- 
side of Hie leaves is deposited a thin layer of wax, which is col- 
lected either by gathering the leaves and exposing them in a dry 
place to wither, when the wax cracks and peels off in Hakes, or 
by scraping the wax from the leaves, it being afterwards melted 
and poured into moulds. Another mode of collecting is. .by 
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cutting tlit leaves into pieces and hotline them in witier. when the 
liquid wax rises to the surface, and is skimmed off. The leaves 
arc cut twice a month, in the dry season, and about six to eight 
leaves are obtained yearly from one palm. It is said (hat it takes 
.1,500 leaves to yield 54 lb. of wax. The collection of the latter is an 
important industry in Brazil, where the animal exjxirt of the article 
is said to amount to about 2.000 tons. \ allied at .£-00,000. 
Carnauhu-wax is an article of high commercial value. It has been 
used during many years past for the manufacture of line quality 
candles, also as a basis for hoot-polish. Hm*nt1y it has been found 
to be the most suitable substance for the manufacture of phono- 
graph and gramophone records, and the additional demand thus 
created has had the effect of materially increasing the value of 
the wax. which at present is quoted in London at 100s. to 1 10s. per 
cwt. The value of the wax is dependent upon three factors 
viz., tint, texture, and richness in oil. For trade purposes it is graded 
into three qualities; the best qualify is of nnilovui pale-cream tint, 
smooth and homogeneous in texture and rich in oil. the inferior 
grades being darker and less uniform in colour, somewhat porous 
in texture and less rich in oil. 

WuK-palm of New Grcnuda I Ctroxyhui niulirola }. -This 
differs from the preceding tree, in that the wax is deposited on 
tile trunk and not on the leaves. The. palm is also suited to a 
higher elevation and cooler climate than the Brazilian species ; il 
thrives in a sheltered spot in Hakgala Gardens, Ceylon, where il 
has I Mien introduced about 25 years ago. It grows to about dO It, 
in height, and the trunk is usually distended half way np. The 
wax, which is deposited between the leaf-scars on the trunk, often 
so thick than it urn lie removed in (lakes, forms an article of trade 
in New Greneda. and is used for making candles, The average 
yield per tree is said to lie about 25 lb. 

Vegetable (or Chinese) Tallow. — A product of Sri pin in sebi- 
hrvm OCuphorbiacete). a small tree, 25 to dO feet high, native of 
China mid- Japun. The latly matter obtained from the layer 
surrounding the seed is used in China, in place of animal lallow for 
the manufacture of candles and soap, also in cloth-dressing. A 
brownish yellow oil is obtained from flic seed kernels, which is 
used as a burning-oil. ami also in the preparation of varnishes, on 
account of its dyeing properties, A mixture of the oil and fat is 
stated to be a good substitute for lard used for industrial purposes. 
Vegetable- tallow Is exported from China to Europe, etc., in hard 
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while: cakes, weighing almiil art. uadi. Tile her is said to he 
cultivated on a large scale in China. It lias hern introduced into 
Ceylon before 18-4. and grows freeh a I elevations over 4.000 feel. 
It has become naturalised ill Hakgala Gardens, where it seeds 
abundantly. 

Ivory-nut Palm, or Corozo-nut U’iniclt'phns Hunroiwfui). A 
slow-growing palm, with handsome pinnate erect leaves, 10 to 



I Villi V- XI T IM1.1I (mm ) sHoWIMi IKt-'M'liHSt'KM'l-'. 

15 feet long, indigenous to Central America. It has been intro- 
duced at Peracle niya Gardens in 1850. undjias dowered and fruited 
here at irregular intervals during the last 15 years, hor mauv years 
stemless, the palm forms in time a short prostrate stem. It is 
diu-do.is (male and female llowers being borne on different plauls), 
so that it is necessary to have a plant of both sexes m order to 
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obtain fertile seed. Tlie large wbifish seeds (contained in large 
round clusters of spiky fruits, produced ill tlie base of the palm) 
become very bard as they ripen, and are known as 'Vegetable 
ivory." They are in demand for making superior buttons, articles 
of ornaments, etc,, and are said to command at present about 
34s. per ewt. The source of supply is conlined to Central America, 
and the annual average product inn is about 48 million pounds, all 
of which is exported. 



IVORV-XCT PALM (KKVAt.lt). A. -FKCIT Cl.CSTEU. 

Other pidm seeds are also used to some extent as vegetable 
ivory, as the Rafhia vini fern of West Afrits and the Coquilla-nuts 
(Atlalca fuuifera ) of Brazil. The seeds of the Talipot Palm 
(Coryfiha umbracnlifeni) are commonly worked into buttons and 
articles of ornament in Ceylon. 

Chicle Gum, or Zapote Chico.— The milky juice of the tree 
Acinus Safoia or "Sapodilla” fN. 0. Sapotac&e), obtained from 
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incisions made in the hark. At first the latex is white, but it 
rapidly becomes yellow and coagulates on exposure to the air. 
This forms the basis of the chewing gum of commerce, so largely 
used in America., Ixnng scented and flavoured with mint, vanilla 
and other ingredients, The production of chicle gum in Mexico 
is said to Ik? a prosperous, though a small, industry ; the amount 
yearly exported, chiefly to the United States, being about 2,200 
tons. The article is also exported from British Honduras. See 
under Tropica! Fruits. 

OTHER SOURCES OF 

GUMS, RESINS, V KOKTABLE-WAX, GAMBOGE, Etc. 


Jlolauical and Common Xamc. 


Xalivc connin', etc. 


Acacia arabic a- Gum-arabic 


Canarinm itridum. Black Dam- .India. A large tr< 
C.— zeylanicum. “ Kekuna, 


X. India. Arabia & -Gum exudes from bran- 
Soudan. Small free. 1 dies, sometimes assisted 
by incisions, 
j Resin obtained by incising 
and tiling base, of tree. 
A fragrant gum-resin 
exudes from base of 


Ceylon only. A large] 
tree; low-country 


trunk. 


Copaifera Landorfiii. Balsam ol Brazil. A large IrccIBalsam or gum-rcsin 

Copaiba., obtained from a sfem. 

Doona zeylantca. "Dun,'* Al. Ceylon. A tali tree. U fnigrant gum-resin 

\ exudes from base of 
j trunk. 

Garcinia morella. Gamboge ; Ceylon, India, etc.. Yellow gum or gamboge, 
“ Cokatu." S- A small tree. exudes from stem. 
Guaiacum olfioale. Lignum Vilae.Trop. America. A .A green resin is obtained 
iimall very slou-i hum illusions in trunk 
growing trcci or by beating portion* 
of the wood. 

Hymrnaea verrucosa. Copal lvsin Madagascar. A tree, Resin obtained from bait 
40 ft. high- incisions. 

Liquidarabir orienlalis. I.iipiul Asia Minor : tree Resin uhtained from 

Storax. 40 it- high; inner bark by boiling in 

j water. 

Myroxylon Fereiue. Datamini Trop. America : [Exudation of gum resin 


large fre 


from h 


■e of free. 


Peru. 

Odina Woodier. 11 Hik," S. Ceylon, India. JavaJCum obtained from stem, 

{ etc. SmaJJ free. | 

Piiiacia Tetebintlius. Turpentine] Asia Minor. Medil Oleo-resin obtained by 
Tree.! terranean. Small } incisions in bark 
P. -Lemi jcu*. Mastic. i tree. J 

i-[t5evle»n & S. India, Gum-resin exudes from 
A tree 50 ft. high. bark. 

Madagascar. A Wax obtained by beating 
palm with large dried leaves on mats, 
ieathery leaves. 

China, Japan, etc. Wax deposits on fruits 
A small tree. obtained by boiling. 


Pterocarpus marsopium. 

ircilu," .S'. “ Kino.’ 
Raphia rulfia. Rillia Palm. 


Rhui lucoedaca. Japan wax. 


[S.^SinbaleseJ. 
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dye purrs 


I<»Uiik\iI ami Cuiunwii Name. Xalivc Cminlry. cle. 


Nature «( IWuel .'ii«l lunv 
i Maine d. 


Vuir.i R»tWf>hiana 

" >k'iul(ir;i. " S. 

Valeria acumina'a, “ .S', 

V. — indica. Indian i'ojxiI or 

While dammar, 


Ovluii and S. India \ 
A live 511 ft. high 
Ceylon only ; large ! 

hamlsonie live, 
s. India. A nmder- I 
ate sized irix-p 


A clear yellowish resin 
exudes abundantly 
In mi Ihe stem. 


IMPOUTAXT DVK PLANTS 

Annatto. -See J//lh>f /Vdi ///<'/< id tVrfiW. 

Henna; Tree- Mignonette; Marithundi. T. Umscsouih hHui. 
Lythraeea.*). A deciduous mucli-hraiidted shrub. indigenous to 
Western India. Persia, etc., and to llie dry region of Ceylon : com- 
monly cultivated throughout Egypt, Persia. India, etc., for its small 
oval leaves, which yield the "henna" dye. also as a garden hedge 
plant. A crop of leaves is reaped in the second year from planting, 
two crops a year Kong afterwards obtained loi many successive 
years. At each cutting about 6 inches are l a ken from the fop 
shoots, an acre tints yielding alvmi 20 maniids of dry leaves a year. 
The leaves are dried and reduced to a powder which, made into a 
paste with water, is very cmmnnnly used by Mohammedan, and 
to some extent Hindu, women as a cosmetic for staining the 
eye- brows, liiiger-uails, hands, feel, etc., a dull orange- yellow ; also 
used sometimes for dyeing the hair a rial colour. This use at 
henna dales back from very ancient times. 

Indigo. "Xilsnuri." S . — A blue dye obtained from several 
species of Imliiioifnt. chielly I. amrltt . I. snmnlrttmi. I. nni! and 
/. All arc shrubby plants, animal or perennial, 

2 to 4 ft. high. Monging to the Leguminous family. Numerous 
species occur in a wild state in Ceylon up fn about 2,000 feel, but 
chiefly in the dry country. India and Java are now almost the 
only indigo-pioclueiiig countries. Owing to the introduction nl 
synthetic indigo hi INK0. the cultivation ot the natural article lias 
become unproiituhle in many localities, and consequently largely 
abandoned. Of late, however, tin; industry appears to haw some- 
what recovered, the natural indigo, which is claimed to have better 
dveing properties than the synthetic, being preferred In many 
manufacturers. More profitable secies of Indigofera have also 
been discovered in recent years, yielding a much larger percentage 
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of indigotine, the dyeing principle in indigo. Seel, the refuse 
mould left after the extraction of indigo, being rich in nitrogen and 
potash, is now regarded as a valuable manure ;uid forms an im- 
portant bye-product. 70 tons of green plant is estimated to yield 
about 3 tons of seet. The best condition for the profitable 
cultivation of the phut arc a rich loamy soil with a free sub- 
soil, and a moist hot atmosphere, with a fairly equally divided 
rainfall not under 70 in.; a temperature below 60” Pah. is un- 
favourable to the crop. The land being ploughed and harrowed, 
the seed is sown in lines about 2 feet apart ; the seed being small, 
10 to 15 lb. is required to sow an acre. It germinates in three or 
four days, and about three months later the dowers appear, when 
the plants are ready for harvesting. The plants are usually cut 
down to within about 6 inches from the ground, tied up in bundles, 
ancl carried fresh to the factory. The stumps left in the ground 
will afterwards “rattnon," and two, or in favourable circumstances 
as many as four, cuttings may lie obtained from the same roots 
within the year. To produce the dye, the green crop is placed in 
large masonry tanks and there subjected to a process of fermentation 
and clmming. The freshly cut material is weighted down with 
planks, and water laid on so as to cover the whole. Fermentation 
sets in and is allowed to go on for 12 to 16 hours, being stopped 
when the leaves become a pale colour. The liquid is run off by 
means of a tap al bottom of the tank, into a second tank or cistern, 
and is kept constantly agitated hy either wading coolies, who heat 
with paddles, or by a mechanical contrivance, for two or three 
hours, after which the indigo settles in the liottom in the form of 
bluish nmd, This, after draining off the water, is put into bags 
which are hung to dry, being afterwards ail into cubes about 3 in. 
square, stamped and further dried for export 

I'/Wf/. — The yield is variously stated at diout 20,000 lb. green 
crop per acre for the first cutting, subsequent or raltoim cuttings 
giving much less. About 40 lb. of indigo paste may be obtained 
from 1,000 lh. green plant, and an outturn of 400 to 600 lb. 
standard paste per acre is considered a good average yield. 
Approximately 100 lb. green plant should give 3 to 4 lb. paste. 
The latter commands about lOrf. to Is. per lb. in London. 

Logwood. — {Ramittoxyhn Campechianum. Legum i nos*).— 
A small slow-growing tree, native of Central America, but intro- 
duced and completely naturalised in several West Indian Islands. 
The heart-wood as well as the roots are extensively exported for 
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the extraction of log-wood dye, which is valuable in the manufacture 
of woollen and silk goods, and for numerous other purposes in the 
arts and sciences. The tree has been introduced in 1845 at 
Peradeniya, where it hits made but slow growth. It is considered 
to thrive best in a hot and arid climate. Propagation is by seed ; 
the seedlings may be planted out about 15 by 15 feet apart, or 
about 200 to the acre. At the age of ten years the trees are ready 
for felling; the sap-wood, being valueless, is chipped off and dis- 
carded. and the heart -wood, which is brownish -red, is made up in 
bales for export, or used for the extraction of dye locally, as is 
done in Jamaica. 

Sappan-wood. See Minor Pr minds of Ceylon. 

Turmeric.— See under Spices. 

OTHER IMPORTANT DYE PLANTS 

IMaukal ,m«J Common Name. Native country, etc. wlndi du' 


Artocarpu* integrifolia. Jak ; India. A larg; tree Heat l-wcud ; vcllow dve. 
"Ko*"S. 

Cartharaui tmetona. Sail lower, India (?!. An aiinu- Dried flowers ; red ,lih! 

al. 2 to 3 ft. high yellow dye. 

Chlorophora tinctorias. Fustic. Central America. Wood ; a yellow dye. 

A large tree’ 

Hedyolii umbelleta See Oldentaud id 

Hibiscus Rota-sinensis. India, etc. Tall Flowers: a red dve. used 

Shoe-flower. shtith. in cookery, etc. 

Nnpilea cocrinellifera. Mexico Coccid. Cochineal Cactus. 

Nyctantbes Arbor-tristis. Might- Central India. A Flowers yield a yellow dye. 

flowering Jasmine. " Sepal ika,".S\ large shrub used in India for dyeing 

cotlnn cloth, etc 

Oldcniandia umbellata. Indian Cey. & India. Pinkish-purple dye obtain* 

madder: Chaya-rnot; ‘‘Sava.’ 1 .S’. Small annual; sea led from mot; once a 
"Cliaya." if', const, d ry region Ceylon Government 
monopoly. 

Opunlia coccmellifera and C tuna. Mexico A bngfCtWt/s Crir/I| which 

Cochineal Cactus. feeds on the plant in enor- 

mous numbers, 

Ptsrocarpus janUlinui "Red- India. A small Heart-wood affords a red 

sanders." tree brown live, used for dyeing 

woollen cloths. 

Semecarpm Anacardium, India, Malaya, etc. Juice. n( nut mixed will) 

Marking-mil. A moderate-sized quicklime i s used for mark- 
_ tree, ing linen, etc. 


GUTTA-PERCHA AND BALATA 

Gutta-percha. — A substance similar to rubher, being a product 
of a certain group of trees (of the N. 0. Sapotocca*) which are 
chieHy indigenous to the Malay Archipelago, and obtained in the 
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form of latex by a method of tapping or ringing the bark. Felling 
Hie frees and ringing Ifae bark is the usual method resorted to; 
consequently the trees have become scarce. In recent years, how- 
evcv, this depletion is reported to have been somewhat obviated In- 
planting up the trees in forests and reserves. It is computed that 
ail average yield of 16 lb. of gotta per tree may lie obtained from 
trees in the wild state. Unlike rubber, gutta softens or melts in 
moderate heat. Ms principal use is for insulating cable wires, etc. 
but it. is also largely employed for making soles for bools and shoes' 
The following are the principal gutta-yieldiug trees:— 

Palaqiliiu (l)ichopsis) (iuila, known ;is "Tahan Gutta,” or 
“Tabwi Merab;” P. Maitigm (‘‘Gutta-Tabbau Himpoo”); 
R fhlnhiLt (“Gutta-Taban Puteh”); P. <i bovata and P.Tmbii. 
P grim/ is C'Kiri-hembiliya," S'.J, is indigenous to the moist low- 
country forests of Ceylon. Puyern Lcerii , introduced to Ceylon in 
1880. and now established at. Peradeniya aud Heneratgoda 
Gaulens, yields the Gutta Snndele, while “Gutta Siuggarip” is 
obtained from the climber or Dane known as WiBughbeia firm. 

Batata is a product analagous to gutta-percha, obtained chiefly 
from Mim mops, t>!ob<m or “Bully-tree,” belonging to the same 
family as Pnlaquium ;md found chiefly iu Venezuela and British and 
Dutch Guiana, whence the article is exported. In the Gnianas, the 
hafata is sun-dried info sheets, while in Venezuela the latex is boiled 
and made into block balata, which commands about 6 </. per pound 
less in the market than sheet balata. The latter usually fetdies 
about 3s. 6:1. per lb. Balata has considerable powers of wear and 
resistance, and is used for belting, water-proofing, etc. 

IMPORTANT TIMBER AND CABINET WOODS OF 
THE TROPICS 


Common and BoUniesliwnif. . Xaiural Order. Sjtivt country. etc. 

Black-wattle. A aria ikcnrnuis ' la’iiimuiSiic • S. Australia. 

var. Jlolissitna.i 
Black- wood, A.—mckinoxj'lou 

Billion fiusiticroxylon Zwagcrii. hutraatac , Borneo. 

Brazilletlo-wood. Peltoptionunl U^iimitiosnw . West Indies. 

U 1111*1: 

Calamander. Dinspyros ijlucsita' EWuaitiU • Ceylon. 

Camwood, Kaphia nitidsc Gg»«n'w«,iir i West Tmp. Africa. 

Chilian gong-wood. Chick rassia Mclutcftir ■ Burma. 

(atiufaris, ■_ 

Coffin Tree, Mach i hi* liamtmj Ltturacnu ; China. Esteemed for inak- 

j j ing coffiiis. 

Mattoc k. ndaiium jiumeeuscl IjHiiaiitiosar I Tropical A frica. 
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Cotmnou and Botanical name. 

Natural Order. 

| Native country, etc. 

* Ebony, Ceylon. Diospy rus Ehemnn 

. Ehtltiia'ilf 

i Ceylon. 

— . Jamaica; Cocos wood. 

JsHumitii’Stif 

Jamaica and Cuba. 

Brya Kbtnus 



— , Mila bar. Diospyrus Jiielanwcyton 

Ebt'm'tW 

S. India. 

Gansmala, S. Pterocsrpus 

Lffcinnimtsiit 

Ceylon and lutiia. 

marsnpiumi 

Green -heart. Xectrauda Kodioei 

hi u meat 

West Indies. 

Hat-milla. See Trincomaliewood 

— 

— 

Indian Red wood. Sovmida 

.1/r/iihVrrf 

J Central India, etc., said to 

febrifugal 

: ( he immune to termites. 

Iron-bark, Australian. Eucalyptus 

. Myritifftie 

■ Xetv South, Wales, etc. 

Leucoxvlon ; several other species 1 

Iron -wood, Ceyloin. Alcsua ierrea 

; Utitiijtrou' 

* Ceylon, 

Jak-wood. Arfixarpus integri folia 

' Crtmimw 

India, Ceylon, etc. 

Jarrah. Eucalyptus inarj'iiiaLus 

ilyrlmw . 

West Australia. 

Lignum Vitae. Guaicum olfiicinalis 

Zygophyffm'rtK 

Tropical America . 

Mahogany. - Swicteniit Mahogaili 

I.c%umiih>sih' 

Trop. S. America. 

African. Khava sene galen sis 

MfUlHCiK 

West Trap. Africa 

Australian. See larrall 

— 

— . Bastard. An dim literal is 

' l.t'XlllliniOk'th' 

Trop. America, etc. 

. Indian. Cedrela Toona 

MtfitUYtK 

India, Java. etc. 

. Swamp. Kucal vptus robusta 

MyrfthWiK 

Australia, 

Mills. S. Vitex alt issi mu 

Vcrfviituriu 

Ceylon and India. 

Mirabow. Afaelln palembanica 

/«««(/«< Mr 

Borneo and Malaya. 

Mora. Dimoipliandra mora 


1 British Guiana.' 

Mosquito-wood. Most|lliloxyli>n 


West Indies. 

latnaiccnsc 

Mountain Mahoe. Hibiscus eiatus 

i; XalmttM 

„ 

Nedun S. Pcrieopsis Moonians 

LefttimivoSift'. 

: Ceylon. 

Oak, Alricaa. laiphini alula 

Ochmmiu 

W, Trop. Africa. 

. Ceylon. Schleichcra trijuga 

i Snfiimhut'tte 

: Ceylon, India, Java. 

— . She. Casitiirinu equisitifolia 

1 CflMMritKltf 

i [Queensland 

, Silky. (irevillea robusta 

Pl'Oti'ih'iih’ 

} and Xew Smith Wales. 

Padouk. Plerocarpus i adieus 

t Legit mi iiosar 

i Burma. 

Palu, S. Mitnusop.s hexandr.i 

1 StljwlMfiK 

: Ceylon and India. 

Pehimbiya. S. Filiciimj decipiem 

s. Bn an tn f iif 

; Ceylon and \Y. India. 

Purplc-hcari. Cmwifera nubi flora 

i Lrgnwhimc 

' British Guiana. 

Rosewood. Macherium tinnuin 

Brazil. 

Indian Dalbergia latiloli? 


Bengal and S. India. 


Sal. Shurea robusta lHI'lerottirfriu . India, Burma, etc, 

Sandalwood. Santalum jtJbuiu! SautahuViK j Central India. 

tSitinwood. Chloroxvlnn Swieieuiiii Mclittctac \ S. India and Ceylon. 

Suriya r»r Tulip Tree, Thespcsia ! Habaaiit : Ceylon, Trop, Asia. 

pnpulnea 1 

Tamarind- wood. Tamarindus indica! h'gtuniimutc India. 

Tcalt, Tectonn gramlis Vfrbaiiia'th' Burma 

—.African. Oldiiddia africana Ettphorbimw Sierra Inline 

Toona Tree. See Indian Mahogany — — 

Trincomalte-wood ; Halm ilia, .V. Uimtuf • Ceylon, S. India, Burma. 

Berrva Ammon ilia! 

Tulip Tree. See Smiva 1 

Tulip-wood, Atijiralian. Harpullia | Safindacttw : Queensland, 
peiidula: 

Wa, .S'. Cassia siamea. Ij&mmut j Ceylon, India, Malaya. 

We-warani, i. Akendaphnr Lmmtnw i Ceylon, dry region. 

... seinecurpito1ia| 

* Vet. in up to £40 ptx I'm in 0* m U, t Worth nhmiUHSftru^l 
l\.— Sinhalese). 
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LAC CULTURE 

Lac or Shellac is a resinous substance of ;ui orange-reddish 
colour, produced by species of scale insects (chiefly Tackaniia focca) 
which live on the tender branches of certain trees, sucking the 
juice of the bark and forming a hard secretion known as lac. 
These incrustations, termed “stick lac,” are removed from the 
trees by cutting the twigs or branches upon which they are formed, 
the resin being afterwards scraped off, washed and graded for 
export. The product is then known as “ seed ” or “grain ” lac, which, 

; if ter being melted in boiling water and poured ou a cold surface, 
forms semi-transparent brittle Hakes of a deep orange-colour, 
called shellac. The Indian word lac signifies 100,000, and refers 
to the large number of insects that emerge from the brood. 
Shellac burns with a luminous (lame, and dissolves in alcohol or 
in a solution of borax, it is largely used in the manufacture of 
varnishes, French polish, lacquer, scaling wax, paints, lithographic 
inks, gramophone records, and in numerous other ways, The 
residual water in which lac is washed contains a dye of commercial 
importance, This was at one time highly valued, hut since the 
discovery of synthetic dyes its value has much depreciated. 

There is a constant and large demand tor lac, and the value 
of the quantity produced annually in India is estimated at about 
live erores of rupees (^about £667.000). Lie lias hitherto been 
practically entirely a forest product, being collected by the peasants 
from uncultivated trees in the forest or jungles. Its 1 production 
under a definite system of cultivation has, however, been recently 
advocated, it being claimed that it can thus be produced more 
cheaply and in larger quantities than at present. It is asserted 
that in a suitable climate the cultivation ol lac as a bye-product 
may be made remunerative, the inoculating of trees— either culti- 
vated for other products or grown on pasture or waste lands as 
shade or shelter trees— with the brood lac being easily effected and 
requiring but little attention. As a secondary crop for the peasants, 
it would seem to offer prospects of a profitable industry. The 
work in connection with the crop is light and takes up compar- 
atively little time, so that it need interfere but little with the 
grower’s ordinary occupation. The necessary tools are few and 
inexpensive, and very little framing is required. 

CLIMATE.— k moderate warm dimate is considered the 
most suitable for lac culture, hot winds and a temperature above 
100.° Fah. being injurious to it. Three distinct seasons occur in 
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India where lac is obtained or cultivated, these being cold, hot, 
and rainy seasons. At Pusa, says Mr. N. Wickkamakatnk, where 
lac has been grown successfully for the last few years for experi- 
mental purposes, the seasons are as follows: — “A cold season 
which begins in October and lasts till the middle of March, 
a hot season of three months lasting from then until June, and a 
rainy season from July till the end of September. The average 
annual rainfall is 45 in., and the temperature rarely rises above 
100° Fah. Two crops are taken in the year, one called “ Kartiki” 
in the beginning of October (from inoculation done in June-July) 
and the other called "Baisaki in June-July (from inoculation done 
in October), these corresponding to the " Vain" and “Maha" 
seasons in Ceylon.’’ 

LAC PRODUCTION IN CEYLON ,— Lac is found on various 
indigenous and a few introduced trees in Ceylon, and is collected 
and employed by the native lac workers in the ornamentation of 
ceremonial slaves, native furniture, toys, etc., but the industry is a 
small one, and the product is not exported to any extent. 
Mk. Guken, late Government Entomologist, stated that the species 
of insects producing iae here are Tacimnlia Albisznc and T. con - 
chiferata, which occur on AUiizsui slipnltita, Crolon aromaticity 
Fiikiim tfecipiens and others. These do not produce so plentiful 
an incrustation of lac as the. Indian form (7'. lacca). Efforts have 
therefore been made to introduce and establish the latter, but so 
far without success. (1913). 

TREES SUITABLE FOR LAC CULTURE. Certain trees ap- 
pear to offer more attraction to the lac insects than others, and the 
quality of the article appears to he affected by thespecies of tree upon 
which it is produced. In India the best lac is said to be obtained 
iram Schleichera trijuga (known here as the "Ceylon Oak’’), which 
is also a heavy yielder. Spreading or bushy trees which produce 
young branches at frequent intervals, or will stand being pruned or 
coppiced so as to encourage fresh tender growth, are the most 
adapted. The following are some of the principal kic trees in 
India and Ceylon 



X A M K . 

j Xalural Order. 

Aibiziia jtipuiala, 

" Kabal-mara ”, S. 

i . 

I.cgiimmosae 

Anona pal ustris. 

Alligator-apple. 

Anonaecae 

Bulea frondosa. 

“ 1'ulas,” 

Leguraitiosae 

Croton aromalicum. 

“ Wel-kL-ppitiya,” S. 

Euphorhiaceae 


IS^Sinhalese ) 
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NAME- 


SalBfll Order. 


C Uccifcrui. 

Ficus religrosa. 
Filicitim dcciptens. 
Hafpillia cupinioidcs. 
Mangifcra indiai. 
Pithecolobium Saman. 

Rhus vefnicifcra. 


Schleichera irijuga. 
Zizyphus jujulro. 


“ Keppcfiva." .S'. 
Peepul or Bo-tree- 
“ Pehimbh’a." S. 
“Xa-imbul," S. 
Mango. 

lugHsaiiinn. Quango, or 
Rain-tree. 
Japan lie. 


Kon, S. Kusimih, hid. 
Mason.” S, " lier," hid. 


Kuphorbiace.ic 

Uoicaceae 

Hurseraceae 

Sapiiidaecae 

Anacardiaceac 

Leguminosie 
Anaeardiacoie 
Exudation produced l>y 
tapping the stem. 
Sapimlactae 
Rliaumaceae 


RETURNS. — It is estimated that under average conditions a yield 
of 4 to 61b. of slick lac per tree may be obtained. 881b. “stick” 
will afford { ewt. ’seed lack.” Seed or granular lac. produced 
cm Ptthecofohium Santa n in India, has been recently valued hy 
Professor Duxstax. Director of the Imperial Institute, at 55s. to 
60s. per ewt. “Ordinary” shellac' is usually quoted in London at 
45s. to 50s. per ewt., and “good soluble” or “fair spot” at 60s. to 70s. 


SERICULTURE 


As is well known, the production of sill: is due to the worms ’ 
lea ter pi liars) of certain moths, which in some countries, as in 
China, parts of Southern Europe aud Northern Asia, are cultivated, 
or rather bred, in enormous numbers in order to produce their 
cocoons, which furnish the silk of commerce. The worms me 
reared in light airy sheds, on tiers of trays, and fed by the leaves 
of certain plants which they cat voraciously. There are several 
species of silk-producing worms, the principal being the Mulberry 
silk-worm (Bombyx Mori) which feeds chiefly on the Mulberry 
leaves; the Eri worm (Altacus riciutl which feeds on the Castor- 
oil plant; and the Tussar worm Untkcraea Peniyil which feeds 
chiefly on the Oak. The worm of the Atlas moth {Altacus alias), 
which is common in Ceylon, also produces a good second-rate 
silk and is omnivorous as regards its food. The Mulberry kind is 


the most important and is the one grown so extensively in Europe ; 
the Eri is much in favour in India, while the Tussar is produced 
chiefly in China. The mulberry silk-worn yields the best 
quality silk, and its mode of existence, like that of other silk-worms, 
is briefly as follows. The moth lays its eggs, often to the number 
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of a gummy substance. These are placed on trays in light airy 
sheds to hatch out. The caterpillars resulting, at first blackish 
or obscure, become a paler tint in about 10 days, finally becoming 
yellow* when about 4 weeks old and ready to spin. 

SPINSING. Before commencing to spin the caterpillars hist 
for 36 hours, void all their excrements, become soft and flaccid and 
seek a suitable spot for the construction of their cocoons. Two or 
three days are occupied in the operation of spinning the latter, and 
the thread of a single cocoon is sometimes 900 yards in length. 
The process of spinning is effected by passing the thread through 
two small holes (spinerets) iti the head of the worm, which by 
a combined movement of the mouth and front legs unites the 
filament into one, binding it closely together by a gummy liquid. 
The cocoon finished, the worm then undergoes metamorphoses, 
that is, it changes into the chrysalis or pupa state. In about two 
or three weeks the moth, under natural conditions, emerges by 
forcing its way through the cocoon. The males appear first, 
then the females, the former being comparatively active in their 
movements; they proceed at once to pair, and both live but 
a few days, the females meantime laying their eggs and thus 
completing the life cycle. Under the artificial conditions of seri 
culture, however, the moth is not permitted to emerge from the 
cocoon, as in doing so the latter is seriously damaged, both 
by the act of piercing and by the dirt and slaia left behind. 
Therefore in order to obviate this the pupa* are destroyed by 
heating the cocoons in an oven or by crushing. 

The indispensable conditions for successful sericulture are 
cheap labour and a plentiful supply of suitable food for the worms, 
In Italy and other silk-producing countries it is essentially a 
cottage industry, carried on mainly by women. Efforts have been 
made from time to time to establish sericulture as an industry in 
Ceylon, it being considered an occupation peculiarly adapted to 
the peasants. The question of culture has in itself proved suc- 
cessful, and as a result of experiments excellent commercial 
samples of both the mulberry* and eri cocoons have been produced. 
But hitherto the people have not shown much enthusiasm in the 
new venture. The chief obstacle in the way is probably the fact 
that the destruction of the chrysalis in the cocoon, by whatever 
means, constitutes an offence against the Buddhist religion. To 
obviate this there are tw*o alternatives : (1) to allow* the mulberry 
moth to mature and emerge from the cocoon, and dispose of 
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the letter as silk “waste,” an inferior grade ; (2) to cultivate the 
eri worm whose cocoon, though an inferior silk, with onty a 
limited Indian market, is not of the redable kind and therefore 
does not necessarily involve the destruction of the pupa or 
chrysalis. Though the product in either case could not compete 
with the properly treated mulberry cocoons of other countries, 
yet it is thought that this might be compensated for by obtaining 
a large outturn, which might be effected by selecting and 
rearing tmiltivoltine strains; this latter factor is especially in favour 
of sericulture in a tropical country, the silk-worm in Europe being 
always univoltine, i.e., producing but one crop annually, the worms 
undergoing metamorphoses once a year only. 

Both the mulberry and castor-oil plants flourish in Ceylon 
at various elevations, the latter having hecome naturalised and 
is often found in a wild state, especially in the neighbourhood of 
villages. The cast or- oil plant is readily propagated by seed, and 
the mulberry by cuttings. Mr. C. Dkiebkrg, Secretary to the 
Ceylon Agricultural Society, who has done much to foster the 
new industry, writes i--’ 1 The Ceylon Agricultural Society is 
endeavouring to establish the silk industry in Ceylon hv every 
available means-distributing silk-worm eggs, leaflets of instruc- 
tions, seeds of the castor-oil pliuit and cuttings uf mulberry. At 
I’eradetiiya, a demonstration silk farm has been started by the 
Society which lias recently been given over 10 the Salvation Army 
to work, in view of the facilities which that body possesses for 
reaching the people. Work on the farm is progressing satis- 
factorily. and excellent samples of silk of the i£n, “ Mysore,' 1 and 
a hybrid “ Mysore- Bengal" worm have been reeled. At the farm, 
instruction in silk culture is given to teachers aud others, and 
it is hoped ultimately to push the industry through Government 
Vernacular Schools. It is hoped that ultimately silk-culture will 
be taken up as a home industry in the villages. 

According to Camix Jorgexsox, Manager of the Salvation 
Army Silk Farm at Peradeoiya. if the eri cocoon is obtained 
white and free from stain and dirt, it will command a satisfactory 
price in the European markets. “In order,” he writes, “to 
produce the desired article, our plan is to cut open the cocoon 
on the fifth day before the chrysalis removes its outer skin, which 
often causes a stain. Each cocoon is cut open with a pair of 
scissors, and the chrysalis thrown out to the fowls. Il is a simple 
operation, and can be done by children. This plan, however, may 
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offend the prejudice of some. One of the great advantages 
of the Eri cocoon is that one can allow the moth to escape without 
the necessity for destroying the chrysalis ; where the above plan 
causes offence, the chrysalis may be allowed to escape. The 
stained cocoon will, however, fetch a lower price. What merchants 
in Europe object to is not so much the stain as the dirt which 
a I wavs attaches to such cocoons. In some markets the merchants 
usually deduct 5 per cent, for dirt in estimating the value of the 
cocoons. One reason why the white cocoons are preferred by 
the manufacturers is that they are more easily dyed. Tire brown 
cocoons, however, generally realize a good price. In order to 
secure the whiteness of the cocoons, the best plan is to place 
the worms in layers of crumpled newspapers in a basket for 
spinning their cocoons. We have found this very effective. Wc 
bale the cocoons according to their quality. Those that are white 
and quite clean go iu one class, those that arc partially clean go 
in another, while those of bad colour go iu a third." 


mm 
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PERFUME- YIELDING PLANTS:- - 

The extraction of perfume from flowers affords an important 
industry in some countries, notably in Fiance, where roses, orange 
blossoms, jasmine, violets, tuberoses, etc., are used by the ton 
for the purpose. The two principal methods of scent extraction 
adopted by perfume manufacturers are disl ilia lion and maceratum 
or enfleurage. and Howcrs which are adapted for treatment by 
either of these methods may be unsuited to the other. The 
following notes apply to such perfume-yielding plants as may 
be suitable for cultivation in Ceylon cir in similar tropical 
countries : 

Roses.— Cult ivated for their scent, about 5,000 rose plants 
may lie planted per acre. After the second year an acre may 
produce about 6 cwt. of rose petals in (he year, these yielding 
by distillation about 70 ounces of altar of roses, valued at £20 to 
£30 per lb. 

Bergamot (Citrus hei'gdiuid. Rutaceie). — A kind of bitter 
orange yielding a reliable perfume from the rind, known as 
" bergamot.” 1.000 fruits will yield about 30 oz. of oil, which 
when pure is worth from £1 10s. to £2 per lb. The tree requires 
much the same treatment as the sweet orange, and in plantations 
is generally planted about 12 feet apart each way. Another 
variety of bitter orange called the "Bigardeer” is valued for 
its flowers, a kilogramme of which yields, on an average, 2 grammes 
of essence, which is worth, according to quality, from £10 
to £18 per lb. 

Cedrat (Cilrus medica. Rutaceue). — A highly scented oil 
obtained from the rind of the citron, worth about 18s. or more 
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per lb. it is not much used ior scenting soaps, being too costly 
for that purpose, kit enters largely into the composition of 
handkerchief perfumes. 

Frangipanni. The odour of the white, cream, or crimson 
waxy flowers of the Temple Tree (Plumeria spp) closely 
resembles the perfume frangipanni, and it is considered that it 
would pay to extract the scent by distillation, or by the usual 
method of maceration in liquid fat, etc. The Temple-tree is com- 
mon at low elevations iu Ceylon, especially near Buddhist temples, 
and is easily propagated by cuttings. 

Geranium (MiirgoflnriJi cfl/i/fflfiPH. Geraniaeeatb-This plant, 
which may easily be grown up-country, is cultivated extensively 
in Northern Africa and Southern Europe lor the sake of the 
delightful rose-smelling oil obtained from the strongly scented 
leaves and stems by distillation. This oil is worth about 4s. per 
07.. In plantations 3,000 to 4, (XX) plants are allowed to the 
acre; one planting lasts four years, and three cuttings of leaves 
and shoots are obtained from the plants in one season. 

Jasmine. Uamimuu spp. Oleaceae).— ' The perfume or otto 
obtained from Jasmine flowers by absorption on clarified fat 
is said to be one of the most prized hv perfumers, on account 
of its sweet and delicate odour and the impossibility of imitating 
it, and is said to Ire worth ahout £9 per fluid ounce. In France, 
about 8,000 Jasmine plants go to the acre ; this number yield 
about 5 cwl of blossunis, which in turn will perfume 1 1 cwt. 
of feit valued at about 12s. per lb. 

Lemon-grass ; Verbena-oil (Aiidropo^on citratus. Graining). — 
The oil obtained by distillation from the leaves of Lemon-grass 
is generally employed in the perfuming of scented soaps, also 
in adulterating “otto of roses " and true “verbena oil." It is sold 
in London at about ft.-/, per ounce. 

Patchouili, (Pogoslenum Patchouli, Labiateie). -A small her 
baceous plant, about 2 feet high, native of Sylhet, Penang, and 
Malacca. By distillation of the leaves and young tops a volatile 
oil is obtained, and from this “ Essence-of- Patchouli ” is prepared. 
Patchouli perfume is highly popular in India as well as in Europe, 
and is much used in the preparation of other perfumes. With 
care, the plant will glow at medium elevations in Ceylon, though 
probably not sufficiently well to be profitable, In England, 
Patchouli leaves are said to be sold at to Is. 3rf. per lb., 
and the pure oil at from 2s. <W. to 3s. 9</. per ounce. 
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Priprioca. {Mespilodtiphenc (Ocoica) pretmu) — A BtuzLliaii 
tree, found in the forests of Amazonia. “The leaves when 
bruised give off an agreeable perfume, recalling clove, cinnamon 
and bergamot at the same time.” Considered to be of possible 
value in perfumery and soap-making. 

Tonka, Tonkin, or Tonga Bean. Known in Venezuela as 
Serrapia M ibipteryx otloralo. Legumiiiosm). — A large t ree. native 
of Tropical America, introduced to Peradeniya in 1881. The 
fruit is an oblong, fibrous pod. containing one almond-shaped 
black seed. The seeds are fragrant, possessing the odour of 
new-mown hay. and are used by jMjrfiuuers for bouquets, as well 
as in the preparation of sachet powders. They are also employed 
in scenting soap, snuff, etc., and a “ tincture of tonka" is some- 
times used by pastry cooks and confectioners as a substitute for 
vanilla. The seeds when dried are subjected to a crystallisation 
process, being soaked in rum for 24 hours and then slowly dried, when 
they become covered with white crystals. Tonka beans (luctuate 
greatly in price, according to supply and dcuiaud. According 
to the Chemist timl Druggist the price has varied from 20s. to 7s. 
per lb. in less than 12 months. At the time of writing, it is 
quoted at 7s. per lb. 

Tuberose iPaliantha tuberose i. Liliaeeafl. A tuberous her- 
baceous plant, much cultivated in the South of France for the 
extraction of perfume from its powerfully scented flowers. The 
plant grows and tlowers freely at medium and high elevations 
in Ceylon. 

Ylang-ylang, or Ilung-ilang ; " Wana-Sapil " S. (Caitaugii 
odorulti. Auonaceae) A large, quick-growing tree, 60 to 80 feel 
high, native of the Philippines. Java, etc. The large greenish- 
yellow dowers arc strongly scented, mid yield by distillation 
the popular seeul “ ylaug-ylaug " or “iking- iking." A full-grown 
tree may be considered to yield 100 lb. to 120 Ih. of fresh 
dowers during its dowering season. From 150 to 200 lb. of 
llowers produce about 1 lb. of the essence, the collection and 
distillation of which is said to form an important minor industry in the 
Philippines. Here it is estimated that an acre planted with 
150 trees may give 3,250 lb. of flowers, yielding about 1f> lb. of 
essence. The main supply, however, is from uncultivated trees. 
The Natives collect and sell the flowers from these fo: 2d. per lb. 
The annual export of ylang-ilang oil from the Philippines is now 
valued at about £20,000. 
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In addition to the foregoing, the following are also noted for 
the fragrance of their flowers or leaves : 


TREE 

Capsalpinu coriaria " Divi divi." 
Cassia nodosa 

Citrus Decumatia. Piiiudo. 

1 agraea Iranians. ” Teilllilisii " or 

"Temhusi*' < Malay.) 
Mesna ferrei. Ceylon " Iron-wood t' 1 
" Ma-galta" S. 

Michclia Ctiampata. Cbaiupac ; | 


IS: 

M urraya exotica , “ Etteriya ” ,S. 

Mynstka. Horsfieldii 

Nyctanthea Arbor-triitii “SepaUka/'.S. 

or “ N'ight-flowcriiig Jasmine.” 
Pit rear pm marjupmrn. 

Haeir.atox.ylon campechianum. 

Logwood. 

Tabernaemonlara coronana Wax- 
T.— didwloma. ” Divi-ku<itim. ” 


SHRUBS: 


BrunleUia biculor 
Cardenia Honda 

Hibiscus Abelrooschus. Musk Mallow. 
Seeds yield innsk-like odour, 
used in |ierfnmery. Worth 
Is. to Is. (vi. per lb. 

Jasmiuum Sambac 

Liwsoaia alba. Mignonette Tree. 


Lippia ciiriodora. “ Lenion-scenled 
Verbena.” 

Miclielia fuscata. ' ' M;itli;uiak;um.” T. 
Ocimum Vaiilicum. Sweet Basil. 
0.— lancium. " Maduru-tala " ,S. 

Stemmadenia hella. 

Tala urn* mutabilis 

Wrigbtia reylanica. " Slldu-idda" S. 


CLUMBERS: 

Aitobotrys aeyknicus. "Pelifci-wcl.” .S', j Lonireri Hildtrbrandtii. Giant Honey- 
Ajpa'agus (alcatus. " Hallmvw iv;i." £. suckle. 

A. racemosus. I Odontadenia Speciuta 

Carnot nsid maxima. Ptrgularia odoralissima. 

jatntinum flexile. Stephanolit II on bund a. 


HONEY PLANTS 

Bets have their likes ancl dislikes in regard to the flowers 
they visit for extracting honey from, and the quality of the honey 
produced by them largely depends oil the kind of flowers which 
they frequent. Persons who have taken up bee-keeping in Ceylon 
or other tropical countries must have sometimes experienced 
a difficulty in providing a sufficient supply of suitable flowering 
plants or trees for their bees ; to these the following list of trees 
or shrubs especially suited for the purpose may be a guidance. 
Mr. C. Dkikhkku, who has given the subject much attention, 
states that Ceylon bees seem to travel great distances in search 
of honey-flowers, apparently preferring trees to shrubs and smaller 
plants. In the West Indies, “ Logwood ” honey is considered 
to lie about the best, though the flowers of the Pigeon Pea 
f" Rata-tora ") and Lime-tree (Citrus) arc also considered to yield 
honey of excellent quality. 
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SELECTED HON EY-F LOWERS OR REE PLANTS 


[V— Tree ; CHClintber ; H-'Shmh : K, P.=He>tsn'e 


is Pertuuial: A= Amina)], 


Xanif. 

Set above.! Xani*. 

See*** 

Acacia dealbata. Silver-wattle 

T 1 Kleinhovia hoipila. 

_ T 

Antigonon Lcptopus, & oilier 

; Lantana. Several species 

S 

species. 

i Cl Lui-wonti (HaemaloxylonJ. 

T 

Raida longifolia. “Mi.” .S’. 

T i Mangitera indica. 


Gtrsalpima conaria. " Divi-divi 

T Mungol 

T 

Cajanur indicus. Pigeon Pea ; 

; MicKelta Chatnpaca. Sapfl 

T 

"Rat i-tora” S. 

S Mignonette (Reseda 


C a nan u in commune. Java almond. 

T ixlorafn). 

i A 

Cafyoia arena, Kitul or Toddv 

Murraya exolica 

$ or T 

Palm. 

T ! Nasluniom (Tropaenlum.} 

1 A. Cl. 

Cassia grandis, Horse cassia. 

T Pomefia exima. 

1 T 

C asda nndosa. 

T Porana volubilit 

! Cl 

Qrui Limella. ” Lime," also 

Porlulaea oleraceae 

: A 

various other species of Citrus. 

S or T .Plercnrpus indiens. 

T 

Cocos nucifera. Coconut Palin. 

T Rhus glabra. 

i T 

Dario zibet liinus. Durian Tree 

T Sarroreplialus vscnlentm 

a. s. 

Elaeocarpiu terralut. Wild olive 

T Sdileichera irijuga 

T 

Glycosmis pentaphylla, 

S iStrobilanlhet, various 


Guirolea ulifefa. 

A I species. 

s 

Grevillea mbusta Silky Oak. 

T T'rminalia Belerifa, "Bulu.'' 


Humboldt ia kurifolia. 

S | A*. 

T 

Ipomoca cAfnca 

C) j Turner* elegant. 

H. P. 


ORNAMENTAL SEEDS 

In (In* tropics there is found :■ large mm 1 her of curious or 
ornamental seeds suitable for making articles of ornament or 
utility, as heads, necklaces, rosaries, mats, buttons, etc. It is note- 
worthy that the majority of such seeds are furnished by the 
natural orders of Leguminoste and Palmar, although many are 
produced also by the orders Eiiphorbkiceat, Apocynaccae and 
Scit ami uere. Boring the seeds for necklaces, etc., may be done 
by fixing the seed firmly and using a fine drill, or by passing a 
red-hot needle through it. No attempt should be made to soften 
the seed by soaking in water, which will result in loss of brilliancy 
in colour, if not in the swelling and splitting of the seed. The 
following are some of the more striking of such seeds:— 

A briii precaiotius. "Crab's eyes," Seeds scarlet with a blade spot; used for 
rosaries, necklaces, goldsmiths' weights, etc. 

Ade ninth era pavonina. "Read Tree.’’ Seeds bright scarlet, used for necklaces. 

etc., also for jewellers' and apothecaries’ weights. 

A- bicolor. Seeds smaller than Hie latter, half-black and lialf-red. very orna- 
mental, 

Cusalpinia HoucIhc. Nicker seeds. "Kumbiiru-wel.' 1 S. Large ash-grey, polished 
and very' hard, round or oval. 
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Canna indica. Indian Shot." Seeds black, round or oval, of the ai/.c of small 
peas, very hard, 

Cocculiu raacTocarpui. Atta-tithaveL" By depriving the kidney shaped fruit of 
its outer covering (epicarp) the remarkable annular Cndoearp is ex- 
posed. 

Co ix Lac'iryras— Joli. ‘Job's Tears.” Very liard, grey, polished seeds; used for 
rosaries, head-work, etc. 

Corypha umkratuliftra. Talipot Palm, Seeds round, of the size of marbles, 
hard and grey, used for buttons and ornaments. 

Elacocirpus Ganitnu.— The round warty brown fruits, when dry, used as heads kn 
hat pins : when fresh if is covered by a bright blue skin. 

Enlada icandens. Elephant Creeper." Remarkable large flat hrmvn seeds, 

Erythrina coraHodenclron. Coral-bean Tree. Seeds scarlet, with a black spot; 
strung as beads in chaplets. 

Hevea bru'Ueim*. Para rubber Tree, The targe roundish inoflk-d and blotch- 
ed seeds make excellent beads for hat-pi us. 

Manibot Glaziovii. Ceam rubber Tree. Oblong flattened hard seed, mottled 
grey and brown. 

Metroxylan Sagu. Sago Palm. Round or cone-like reddish fruits, with a rind 
formed of hard polished small scales. 

Mucum airopurpurea. Piuinakaliehi, T. large roundish and compressed seed, 
grey mottled with brownish black, 

Muons pruricni. "Horse eye Beau;" Cowhage or Cowitch. The large oval seed 
resembles the eye of a horse. Pods of this and above species covcnxl 
with brown irritant bristles. 

Oroxylon indicam "Totilla” S*. Seeds with curious membranous, flat circular 
wing. 

Ormoiia dasycarpa. "Necklace Tree." Seeds large, ova) or roundish, blight 
scarlet, blotched with black or brown , Very popular for making but- 
tons, necklaces and ornaments, 

0.- coccioea. Seeds similar to the preceding species, but smaller. 

Pinnania regia. Flainboyante, Seeds hard, oblong, and mottled gre\. 

Phyllanlhus cyanosperma. Seeds rather small, wedge-shaped. bright slum- 
deep -blue. 

PhyteUphas macrocarpa. Ivory-nut Palm. The large hard white ivory-like 
seeds arc used as a substitute for ivory, being employed in the manu- 
facture of buttons, etc. Exported from S. America. (See under IVgr/nWr 
Ivory.) 

Rapid* ruflia. Raffia Palm. Round or conical large, brown polished scaly 
fruits, suitable as heads for hat pins. 

Rhyncojperma cyanosperma, Vi u let -black seeds, used as ornaments by hill 
people in India. 

Sapindu* saponaria. “Soap Berry." Round black seeds, often strung as beads 
or rosaries. sometimes used as buttons. 

TbevetU neriifolia, " Lucky -beans,” or " Luclcy-seeds," In the West Indies 
the hard ohloug seeds are mounted ami used as pendants and charms. 
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Barnngtonia iptcioia. 1 Mud ilia.” {J/yr iaceac). A large, curious 4-angled cube- 
like fruit. See Flowering Trees. 

Casiia Fistula, Pudding Pipe, “ Eh-eia." {Ugniniiioskie). Long i.vliiulricul 
brown pods, up to 3 feet in length. Sec Flowering 'frets. 

Cistanospermum auilrale, Mordon Bay Chestnut. {Lcgnmiimew}. Stout brown 
pods, 5 to 1 indies long, with hard shells arvl large brown oval seeds. 

Citrus Deoimsna. Pumclo. ( Rtiiaeeat ). Large globular succulent fruits' 
yellowish or bright orange yellow. See Fruit Trees. 

Couroupita guianecsii, Cannon Ball. {Myrhiceeie). I„arge round brown fruits 
of the size of a man’s head. See FUmriug Trees. 

Cresreniia Cujete. Tree Calabash. (Rigiwiriiie.etuT Very quaint large smooth- 
shelled fruit, oval in shape. The hard shell is polished and used for orna- 
ments. 

C. pled ran tha. Tree Calabash {Higiuntimrae) bruit as above, hut round-shaped. 

Cucurbila maxima Pumpkin; Walaka, S. {Ciwairbittuetic). A climbing or creep- 
ing gourd, bearing immense round smooth fruits, which are geuerallv 
fattened nl holli ends; the seasoned and polished shells last for many 
years. 

Dillenia indica. " Himda-para " -V (Dillcititueuc). Large greenish sueaiknt 
fruits. See Fruit Trees. 

Lodoicea techelUrom. Double-Coconut; Coco-dc-mer; "Mudu-pol,” S, [Pntimu I, 
Immense hard-shelled tints, usually 2-(smnetimes 3-) lobed. Peculiar to 
Seychelles, Introduced at Pcmdeniya in 185ft. 

Entada jeandens. Elephant Creeper; “Pus-well" S. {t.eguntimunu\. An im- 
mense jungle climber, bearing enormous flat |vxts. 4 to 5 ft long by 
3-4, in. broad. Forests of moist low-country. See. p. 57b. 

Hura crepitans. Sandbox Fruit. {Eiif'twrhi tier tic). Curious round hard iruit, 
tlafleiieil at both ends and divided into numerous rounded sections each 
containing one seed; dehisces explosively with aloud report. 

Hydnocarpus oclaudra. (Ilixticeae). Round, jet black, velvety, pendulous fruits 
of the sire ol oranges. 

jumping Beans. The maggot of a moth [i'ltrpMij'Sii s<iltihuis\, which is hatched 
inside the small half-round capsule of certain Euphorbiaeeous trees of 
Mexio i. whence the. " bean ” is exported as a curiosity. Warmth renders 
the maggot active, when the beans begin to roll nr jump alrout. 

Kigelia pinnata. Sausage Fruit (fligmwidtwr). Stout pod-like fruits, 14 inches 
or mine in length by 3 in. in diameter, suspended by long lliiu cords 
4 to 6 ft. in length; produced by a spreading medium-sized tree. 

Lagenaria vulgaris. Bottle Gourd. (Oirr/r/jiVniYiK’). Variously shaped large 
gourds, often botlle-or club-sha|icd. I to 2 ft. nr more in length. 

Lecythij Ollaria. Monkey Pot. {LceyllticIthdU'}. A large hard woody brown 
fruit, furnished with a dusc-fiUmg lid at the top. 

Martynia diandra. Snake’s Head; Tigcrs-claw; Xaka-tali, r.\lWutuu(<ie\. Hard 
woody oblong frnifs with 2 strong curved spines, native of Mexico, natur- 
alised in Ceylon. 
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Ochroma lagopus . Down Tree. (J/rf/jwmJf). Curious brown, erect fruit, which 
when dehisced resembles a brush of soft greyish down. 

OcVoaia acuminata. (,-IJWv»wrtwl Bright red, rival fleshv fruits, 1 J to 2 in, 
long. Ornamental but iwisimous. 

Oroiflum indicum. " Tiitiila" (Brgfiuuzurfrir'). Immense, slightly curved pods, 
resembling cricket hats at a distance. 

Pan da mu Lefam. "Nicohnr Breadfruit. Uyimfrt«<irtw). Huge fleshy fruits 
borne at base of leaves; orange yellow when ripe. 

Pangium edule, Pangi, (MaU (ft.vua'iii). A targe Malayan tree with broad 
leaves. The large msty-browu woody fruits are nf the size of small coco- 
nuts. said to be poisonous until boiled and macerated in water, when they 
become edible. 

Par mend era cereifera, ( IbgiMimiiYur ). Remarkable candle-like pale yellow 
fruits, borne on stem mid branches. See Onwnuuhil fW/ugr Tires. 
Slerculia Balanghas. "Xawa” S. (Shm/fti/rYUf). I^arge yellow shell-like fruit; 
when dehisced if exposes black shine seeds which hang In mi Hie 
margins like teeth. 

Taberiiaemouiana dichotomy Forbidden Fruit i live's Apple; " Divi-kaduru," 
.S. {Apt* yniueac). A small tree of Cevlnn and S. India, with pale grev 
hark, common at low elevations. The curious pendulous fruit is half 
round, with a clean-cut depression along otic side, which has suggested 
the popular names, being supposed to resemble, a parity eaten fruit. 
Some even imagine they see in it Kve's teeth marks! 

POISONOUS PLAXTS 

Certain families of plants arc characterized generally by 
distinct poisonous characters, while others, as the Crucifer:?, are 
remarkably free from any poisonous traces. To the former belong 
Aroidex. Euphorbiacea*. Apocynacea*. Asclepiadea*. ITticaceie, 
Siilmiacc-T. rnibcllifer.'e. ljOgani;u:e;i’. and others. Some of these, 
however, as Solan acea and Uinbellifene. also furnish wholesome 
food products. Any plant which possesses a milky juice should be 
treated with cautinu until more is known about it. In former times, 
and even till this day in certain uncivilised countries, persons sus- 
pected of witchcraft or crime were made to swallow portions of 
certain poisonous plants, or confess the alleged offence; if the 
persons died from the effects they were considered to be guilty, 
while if they vomited the poison they were held to be innocent. 
The following are well-known ordeal poisons. 

HISTORICAL OR ORDEAL POISONS 

Hippomane mancinella; Manchineal Tree. lEttfihorbiactff). A celebrated poison 
tree of tropical 8. Amend; it is also indigenous to some \Y. Indian 
islands. 

Erythroplilyeum guineense; "Sassy Bark’ 1 A well-known poi- 

sonous tree ol Sierra !/eone. 
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Antiwis toxicaria; Upas Tree. {Urticacem) The celebrated poisonous iree of 
Java, at one time supposed to gi ve off poisonous fumes fatal to animal life. 
The milky latex contains a virulent poison. 

Physoitigma venenomm. (Lc&uiuitiom). A large twining climber whose, large 
oval dark-brown seeds are the famous ordeal- beans of Old Calahar. 

Ccrbera Tangiiin {J/orwirrar). A small tree with a milky juice, whose fruits 
are the ordeal poison of Madagascar. 

GENERAL POISONOUS PLANTS 

Acokanihera tpecuMit. Arrow-poison. {ApnrfuMcoc). Root and wood used 
hy Natives in Africa for poisoning arrows. 

Alyxia r«ylanica. ‘‘WaJkadnni" nr " Wasakadnnt,’’ S. ( .1 y»oc i c rr rr ) . A 
shnil) found in semi-dry regions; the milky juice is poisonous. 

Ccrbefa OdaUm. " (lOiikailiiriU' S. [Apotymimit). A small tree with acrid 
milky juice and white scented flowers; common in low-country, chiefly 
near the sea. 'Die seeds are an Irritant poison. 

Datura fastuosa. ‘ Attana ’’ S. {Suitniticeue). Small shrub, willi large leaves and 
large white or purple trumpet-shaped dowers; fruit round, with numerous 
prickles, poisonous. 

Datura suaveulsns. Trumpet Howcr; “ lhita-atlaiia. S. (SWirniiiVdc). A shrub 
with large white, or purple flowers, native of Mexico. The round green 
prickly fruits arc a well known poison. 

Dicdenbacliia, many spp. & varieties (Jro/drrrr). Herbaceous branchless sneen- 
lent plants, bearing a crown of large variegated leaves, commonly cull i va ted 
for ornament. The juice is highly acrid and poisonous: the slightest 
contact of a portion of ii with the tongue will cause the latter to swell, 
making speech almost impossible for some time. 

Euphorbia antiquorum " Da Ink,' S. iLuftwi'bimw]. A spreading leafless tree. 
15-30 ft. high, found in locky places in Hie low -country; brandies 
3 -winged, very spiny. The acrid milky juice is poisonous. 

Euphorbia tort ills, "Slunk" .S'. (/f/tf/wr/iWfw). A small leafless Iree. found 
in similar places to Dalnk; milky juice acrid and poisonous. 

Exraecaria Agallocha. " Tala-kiriya.” S. Blinding Tree. [Evphorbuuotc). Small 
tree with extremely acrid milky juice, common on the coast of Ceylon 
and oilier Kastern countries. 

Girardinia heterophylla. lilcphawt or Nilgiri Nettle; Gas-kiihauibiliya, S, 
ll/rtoaretw). A tall herb, covered with stinging poisonous hairs; fomicl 
in forests of montane zone. 

Gloriosa superba. " Xiyangala." S. " Vcnlonti," S. {Lilitwctw). A lierhacenus 
climber with whorlcd leaves whose tips end in a spiral tendril: the large 
fleshy tubers are poisonous. 

1 iydnocarpus venenata. " Makulii.” S, [Bixitcow). A medium -sized tree with 
smooth bark, common in low -country; fruits poisonous, used for poison- 
ing fish. 

Uotoma longiilora.. (Ciuuf'tutiihicfiie). An annual weed with white floweis, 
introduced from Jamaica; has au acrid poisonous milky juice, which has 
heen considered lobe the cause of deaths amongst ponies on the Delft 
Island, North of Ceylon. 
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Laportta crenulata. Fever-or Levil-nettle; "Maussa," S. [Uriicnuae). A large 
shrub with large oval leaves; whole plant clothed with minute stinging 
hairs, which sting severely, the distressing effects often remaining for 
many days. 

Lobelia nieolimefolU, “Wild Tobacco;' 1 Ka>ni, S. iCuinpuiwUiaw). ,A large 
herbaceous perennial, 4 to 10 ft. high, with large oblong leaves, found 
in open ground at 4,000 to 7,000 ft. The leaves and seeds are acrid and 
poisonous. 

Mirabili* Jalapa. Jalap Plant; Marvd-oMVrn; Four o'clock Flower; Hand* 
rikka. S. (Vyr/un'/i/wr). An annual. 2 ft. high, with white or piukllnwers. 
Roots and seeds poisonous. 

Modecca pal mala. *' Hcmdahi” or " Putu-tinudala.’* $. [Ptrssi/li’i tit Small 
peienni.ll climber with huge shiny leaves, common in moist low country; 
the ion ml sea rid fruit, of the si?e of an orange, is poisonous ami lias 
been known to cause dentil. 

Nerium oleander. Oleander; “Arab" or "Araliya.” N. & T. U/wi'/mctmr) 
Shrub or small tree, with milky juice and large, showy pink or while 
flowers. The roots are poisonous. 

Ochrork borbonica. " Mudu-kaduru.'' ,S. (4 Asyi/ruvi/rl. Small tree with greenish 
white flmwrs. common near the sea-coast: the bright red irnil is con- 
sidered poisonous, 

Plunbago zcylanica. " Ela-nilul.” S. {Miimbugjuiiu). A perennial Inch, with 
tong succulent roots, which arc acrid and pungent, heing sometimes 
used for illegal purposes 

Sapium indicum. ” Kivi-inakuiu." S. (/in /■/mi biiicrm}. Small tree with smooth 
white bark and willoiv-like leaves; the acrid milky juice is very poisonous 

Solatium verbacifolium. ‘ ' llekarilla.” S. iSo/itiiitccitr). Large shrub, covered 
with a dense yellowish -grey tomentuin; moist region up to 6,000 it, 
Fruit poi simous. 

Strebluj asper. “ Gcta-nctul." S: Tirasu.'’ S. (f.V/nwtwl. A shrub or small, 
tree, with scabrous leaves, common in the low-country. The yellow 
fruit is edible, hut the kirk is an irritant poison. 

Slrychnot Nux-vomica. Mux-vomica; “ Goda-kaduru." .S'. (Lugo/i/iimn). A fairly 
large tree, common in the forests of the dry region ; the seeds arc the 
source of strychnine and arc powerfully poisoumis 

Yucca gjoriou. Adam’s Needle. (Ld/uawr). A semi-woody branchless plant. 

6 to 8 ft. high, with long, rigid, sharply pointed leaves; the roots are 
poisonous, 

I X SECT1 VO HO l' 8, FLY-CATCH IXU AM) ALLIED PLANTS 

Aldtovanda vesiculosa, Water fly-trap. (/Mwourirf. A rootless swimming 
water-plant of S. Europe, remarkable for the inflated extremities of the 
sensitive leaves, which act as floats and for capturing small water animals, 
which' the plant digests. 

Arijtolocbia, many species, “ Fly catching Plants.'' (.Jm/u/ix/ifom/r). A re- 
markable family of plants (mostly climhcrs), with variously shaped 
flowers, which in some species are very large; most have an offensive 
odour, which attracts flies. In most sjxicies the flowers are adapted to 
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entrap the latter which, once inside, are unable to escape owing In the 
bend in the middle of (tie flower tube and the numerous hairs which all 
point inward. The Hies arc usually essential to the pollination uf the 
Mowers, and once this is effected (he hairs ml lapse and thus often enable 
the flies to escape unharmed. 

CepHalntus follirulans. Pitcher Plant of Australia llV^hiWi/rriic). A remark- 
able marsh plant of VV. Australia, bearing two kinds of leaves, .me form 
being transformed into pitchers, which capture insects much in the same 
way as Nepenthes. 

Darlinstonia, several sjrceics. Californian Pitcher-plant. (StirrmainhYiU'). A 
remark;) hie genus of perennial herbs (mind inhabiting marshy places 
in California. The leaf petioles, as in Sar race-ilia, are formed into long 
pitchers, with the divided lamina or hlade at the top, 

Dionoea muscipula. Venus’s Fly-trap. (Biwwnwi. A small remarlcihlc marsh 
plant of t lie S. railed States. The spalluilatc leaves are furnished with 
peculiar hri slier; along ihe margin; Ihev are eshemcK irritable and when 
touched by an insect close immediately ami imprison the intruders; Ihcst 
arc killed and the plant absorbs the product of their decay. The leaves 
will close also if touched by any solid stihslance. 

Diic India Kaflleviana. Leal Pitcher Plant lAxUpitUiic). A climbing plant with 
two kinds of leaves, indigenous to Malay and Tropical Australia: the 
leaves arc formed into dosed pockets it io ,S in. long, with a small 
aperture at one end. into which an adventitious root from Ihe stem is 
usually developed. 

Drofera, many species. Sundew. (Wee* jvrrcrfc). A genus of small swamp 
plants found in most eountries. Tliree. species arc indigenous to Ihe 
montane zone of Ceylon. I .eaves thickly set with glandular hairs, which 
are slightly irritable, being lipped with a ini nulc drop of viscid fluid. 
By means ot the latter, insects are caught, when the surrounding hairs 
combine to imprison them. 

Drosophyllum hnitanicum. Sundew. [Di'twriut'iif). A striking plant with simi- 
lar characters as the above, inhabiting the sandy hills of Portugal. 

Nepenthes. Several species. Pitcher Plant. " Bandura-wel." S. (A'rpr/i/fnricw) 
A genus of semi-dimhing plants inhabiting moist swampy places in the 
tropics, mostly in Borneo. Sumatra, etc. V. iliifillaiom is indigenous 
lo Ceylon. A prolongation of the midrih is modified info curious pifeher- 
like structures, with a lid at flic top. These pitchers are in some species 
or varieties as much as 8 to Ifl in. long: they usually contain a quantity 
uf water, in which often a uuiuhei of dead nr dying insects are found, 
the product of their decay being assimilated hy the plan!. 

Pinguicula vulgaris, Butfenvort. [Lruf/hufiirMii'iir) A liog plant indigenous 
(o the British I sics, furnished with radical leaves of a sensitive character, 
incurved at the margins : stimulated by Hie piesence of prnfeid bodies, 
they dose over, when the sessile glands secrete a ferment and digest 
their prey 

fWacenia, several species: Side-saddle Flower. (Siirri/CCwAiCiViil. Marsh 
plants of North America, the leal petioles of which are modified into re- 
markable erect, often brightly coloured, pitchers, surmounted hy a lid 
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formed by the small lamina. These pitchers usually contain water, in 
which flies and other insects are drowned. 

Ulricukrk, several species. Bladder wort. (Ifuiihttltiriacoie). Water or hog 
plan Is w ill ion! roots, found in swamps of most mini fit's. The leaves 
tire furnished with small bladders, which have a trap-door entrance and 
capture small crustacean and other animals. 

MYKMECOPHILOUS PLANTS 

[i.e„ plants with special cavities or other adnplalitms for 
attracting and protecting ants for mutual benefit. J 

Acacia Hindsii. f lA'fiUWiitOMt' I. Indigenous to Trop. ('cut nil America. 

The luil low formidable spines are generally inhabited hy ants. 

Acacia sphanoctphala. (k’gin 11/ u»w< id Hull's Horn Aciicia. Similar to above. 
Ceeropia peltata. (!.7//Vi/iv<r«’l, Trumpet Tree. Hollow stems often inhabited 
by ants, also used hy Natives for musical instruments. 

Coccoloba, several species. {/V/yguiriuriit’l. S. America and the West indies' 
Hollow stems usually occupied bv arils. 

Cnviera, several species. U . Trop. Africa Hollow swellings on stems. 

Duron hirsuta. 55. America. Hollow stems, with entrances into which colonies 
of aids gain admission, 

I lumlialdlia laurilulia. (Iwfiti mi notin'}. A shrub indigenous to (Jevlmi and 
S. India, with hollow inlc modes general Iv iniiabiled by aids. 

Hydnaphyium montanum, and other spp. (/I'l/h/'aciVii’) Epiphytic plants, native of 
Malaya, dc. remarkable fur their swollen woody base, which is hollow 
ami provides a Inline tor ants. 

Muchlcnbcckia platyclada. (/Ai/ygimnriw). A scrambling shrub or climber, 
with hollow internodes indigenous to the Solomon Islands. 

Myrmerndia Bercari and other sjtjs. {ttnAiWiw). Kpiphvlic plants, indigenous In 
Malaya, with a hollow tuberous base. 

Triplarii jutmameruin. (IWytiD/oiiVin'). A tree of Surinam, will) large hollow 
stems which hat hour ants. 

SACRED TREES OF INDIA, CEYLON. Etc. 

The worship of certain plants or trees, supposed to possess 
supernatural qualities, was at one time practised in many parts of 
the world, and the custom has still survived among certain races 
in tropical countries. This is more especially the case in India, 
where numerous trees or plants arc held more or less sacred or 
in high esteem lor temple offerings. The following are some of 
the principal species thus employed : 

Ficu» religiosa, Bo-tree; Peepul ; Aswalha. X. [(’rliataw). The most sacred 
free of India ;uid Ceylon, being venerated hy Hindus. Buddhists and 
other races. Devout Buddhists will mil injure flic smallest seedling nr 
branch of this tree. The. specimen af Ann radii apura, Ceylon, is probably 
the oldest historical tree in the world, having been brought from India 
in B. C. 2W. 
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Butea frandosa. Pains or Parasu. (Li'^ttmimme). A beautiful tree, especially 
sacred to Brahmin races in India. 

Melia Azedaracti. Xeem or Mini Tree ; Persian Lilac ; Bead Tree. (.VrficHwri. 

Nyctanthet Arbor-tristu. Sepala or Sepalika . " Nigh l- flowering jasmine." 
(O/iViuw). A small tree of Central India: flic flowers are much used 
in Hindu worship and as votive offerings. 

Plumeria acutifolia. Temple Tree. (J/wvufrtYm'). A small tree, commonly 
planted near Buddhist temples in Ccvlnn. the highly-scented Mowers 
being greatly esteemed as temple offerings. 

Ocimum sanctum. Sacred Basil ; Tutsi. (Libia hit). A herbaceous perennial. 
2 to .1 ft. high. This is the most sacred plant in the Hindu religion, and 
is consequently found near every Hindu house throughout India. 

Stereo sperm um xylocarpum. " Padri Tree" of India- 

Steiculia colorata. Malaipamlti, T. [Sttmiliaa'it 1 .). A liaodsome flowering 
tree, indigenous to the dry region (Eastern Province) of Ceylon. The 
aboriginals (Veridas) sing odes to it- 

Prosopii spicigera. Sami Tree. ( Begum iruisae). A small tree sacred to the 
Hindus generally all over India- 

Kigelia pinnata. Sausage Tree. (fligmiH/dtfnc). A large spreading tree with 
large curious gourd-like finite, indigenous to tropical Africa, in parts of 
which it is held sacred by Hie Natives. See p. 577, etc, 

Nandiim domestics- " Sacred Bamboo " of China. {Rtrberithuritcl All erect 
shrub with unhranctiing stems, bearing tufts of small pinnate leaves a( the 
top, producing large panicles of creamy flowers, followed hr red berries; 
native of S. China, and much esteemed in that country for use at temples, 

Nelumbium speciosum. ligiiitian Iartus ; Olu. -S'. (.Vy«i//iiii , <ircn< , l. A handsome 
water-plant w itli large round leaves, and very large pink or while, flowers 
borne on erect stalks 2 to 3 ft- above the water. It has been held sacred 
by the Egyptians fmm time immemorial, and is also venerated in parts 
»>l India, China, etc. 
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1. PASTURE. GRAZING. AND FODDER PLANTS 

2. MEDICINAL PLANTS OF CEYLON 

L EDIBLE HERBS USED IN CEYLON 

PASTCRR, GHAZIXG, ETC. 

ts. Simi.m.ksk.: 1\ -T.WI1I.J. 

A striking feature of agriculture in the tropics is flu? scarcity 
ot pasture, natural or artificial, for grazing stock. Here we find 
the nalmal herbage characteristic of cooler dimes replaced by 
jungle or scrub; a large portion of the natural grasses -grow 
coarse and wiry ; what should he herbs arc shrubs, and w eeds 
soon over-run cleared areas unless frequently eradicated. A 
contributing lador to llie scarcity ol pasture is the fact that our 
cultivated crops ;ire mainly perennial trees or shrubs, nut annuals 
as in temperate countries, so that it is impracticable to adopt anv 
system of crop rotation, which ordinarily includes forage and 
grazing crops. Added to these circumstances, there is often 
either insufficient or excessive rainfall, or soil which is of a hard 
impervious nature and lacking in humus, the latter being nnc of 
the most ess.-ntial ingredients in good pasture land. It must, 
however, be admitted that the absence of conditions which 
naturally conduce to good pasturage cm to some extent be 
overcome, and circumstances demand that the best efforts be made 
to that end. Cattle are especially indispensable to the peasants, 
either for dairy or draught purposes, yet it is surprising how little 
is attempted to provide for their proper sustenance. The average 
native owner of cattle (and few who are not) seldom makes any 
attempt to provide pasture for them, and they are constantly 
allowed to roam and pick up whal they can. A few head of 
cattle, properly nourished, should be regarded ;is a useful asset to 
every estate, whether in the low-country or at the higher elevations. 
In addition to their dairy produce, cattle furnish excellent natural 
manure. Some planters maintain that, for most crops, this is the 
best of all manures, and in (he days of coffee cultivation in Ceylon 
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many kept a herd of cattle on the estate mainly for the sake of 
manure, as is still done on m any coflee estates in South India. Good 
pasture land, too, may often hring in an appreciable return in 
grazing fees. Further, the average, butchers meat in the tropics 
is capable of much improvement by more attention being given 
to fattening cattle— a matter which at present receives but little 
consideration. 

Formation of Pastures. Low-lying flats or ravines, where 
the soil is of a moist sandy or alluvial nature, usually constitutes 
the best land for pasture purposes ur for growing fodder grasses. 
The soil should be well-tilled hv imiching or ploughing to a 
depth of lain, or more, removing the roughest stones, roots or other 
obstacles, and leaving a tolerably smooth surface. The latter 
should be gone over with a roller, so as to break the clods and 
secure a firm and even surface A certain amount of shade is 
beneficial, both for the growth ot the grass and for affording 
shelter to cattle from Hie sun. Therefore, existing trees should 
be left :tl suitable distances apart or. where these are wanting, 
good shade trees should lie planted. Pastures may be formed hy 
sowing seed ur by planting roots or cuttings of suitable grasses at 
a few inches apart. When the former method is adopted, a good 
seed mixture, including a proportion of herbaceous leguminous or 
clover-like plants, should be procured, the seed being sown broad 
cast and afterwards raked or harrowed into the soil. A suitable 
mixture lias the effect of keeping down weeds in addition to 
furnishing llie best pasturage. Most perennial grasses are easily 
propagated by division of the roots, which, if planted out in wet 
weather at distances of 6 to 8 inches apart, should cover the 
ground in a short space of time. 

Upkeep of Pastures. -For the subsequent maintenance of the 
pasturage, care must be taken to keep down coarse weeds or 
woody growths which are liable to appear. An occasional surface 
dressing with a fertilizer is most beneficial and well repays the 
cost and trouble. Irrigation above all things, especially in dry 
seasons, may be said to be the secret of success in the upkeep 
of green pastures. In Australia, America. South Africa, etc., 
irrigation not only increases the yield, hut also improves greatly 
the feeding qualities of pasture or fodder, 

Pasture among Tree Products. The growing of pastures bet- 
ween certain perennial or tree crops, as on coconut plantations, is 
sometimes practicable, and at the same time beneficial to the main 
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crop, A well-tilled condition of the soil between the trees aids the 
retention of moisture, while the light filtering shade afforded hy 
the trees favours the production of tender herbage. 

Pasture and Fodder Plants in Ravines, Patanas, Compounds, 

etc.— On estates there are often ravines, strips of private roadsides, 
unopened forests or jungle, elc.. which, though regarded as waste 
ground, might be utilized for the growth of pasture or forage 
plants. I' no pened forests or jungle in many oases need only have 
the tangle of undergrowth removed to afford the necessary con- 
ditions for good pasturage. Patanas and chena land might also he 
reclaimed in many places and utilized tor pasturing, while native 
compounds or so-called gardens could be much improved by 
clearing away (he useless undergrowth and encouraging the growth 
of fodder or herbage under the shade of coconuts, jak trees, etc., 
— a factor which should also conduce to the improvement of. local 
sanitation and the reduction of malaria. Under the seapage of 
tanks or reservoirs there are often considerable areas which might 
well be utilized for grazing purposes or for growing green fodder, 
the moisture and nature of the soil in such localities being usually 
well adapted to this purpose. 

Fallow Rice Fields and Conservation ot Fodder. • After reap- 
ing a harvest of rice, the goiya (Sinhalese fanner) usually leaves 
his fields hire for a considerable period, in some cases abandoning 
them for several years. If these were re-irrigated and planted 
under intercrops of leguminous plants, the latter would not only 
provide feed for cattle during tfie dry season, but would also have 
the effect of renovating the soil. In some countries it is customary 
to make provision for seasons of scarcity by converting surplus grass 
or fodder into hay or ensilage. Ensilage has the advantage of 
conserving forage plants in their green nourishing state, and keeps 
good for several years. The method of procedure is simple, a pit 
(called a silo) sufficient to hold from 25 to 50 tons or more of green 
forage being excavated, and the earth so removed placed on top of 
the mass so as to act as a covering and a weight at the same time. 

SELECTED FODDER GRASSES 

The suitability of grasses for fodder purposes depends in many 
cases ou the extent of care bestowed on their cultivation. It 
is well known that the same kinds of grasses do not succeed 
equally well in all localities, and tliat certain species are more 
suited to some districts than others. English grasses, it may he 
said, are seldom, if ever, a success in the tropics, and even at the 
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holier elevations they invariably become, in course of time, 
replaced by load species. The most important fodder Brasses 
grown in Ceylon ;ire the '‘Guinea grass " {Paniatiu maximum) 
and ‘“Maiirifim-grass" (P. bay hi mule) in the low-country. and the 
"Golden Crown-grass ” (Paniaim iliialatiim} up-couiilry. 

The following selections are given alphabetically - 

Andropogon (Sorghum) halepensis. Johnson -grass or Luba- 
grass. A tall handsome perennial with creeping rhizomes, common all over 
India. It is esteemed fur green jrxkler and (or hay. and is largely grown in 



Field of “ Mauritius > or " Water " -Grass \i\ntiatiu fuubimlc 
oi T. mtiaiiu ). on Experiment Station. Peradeniva. Ceylon. 

India. Southern United States, and Auslialia. In India the seed is collected and 
eaten by (lie poorer Hasses. 

Anthistiria australis (- A. itnberbis). The "Kangaroo-grass of 
Australia, common also ill Ceylon, India, and East Africa. It is a peienmal, 
growing about .1 it. in height, and in Eastern Australia is regarded as perhaps 
the most nselul nf the indigenous grasses. Stock of all kind are fond at it. In 
East Africa also it is considered excellent for green forage and for making hay. 

Anthistiria Cymbaria- " Karawataniairj," S. An abundant pass in the 
pa tanas oi upper Dimbula. FtiHtWsos states: ” Often cut and dried for fodder 
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lor cattle, being perhaps (lie best substitute lor hay of all the grasses found in 
Ceylon." 

Astrelba pectinata. "Mitchell Grass." A perennial, 2 to 3 ft. high, 

native of Queensland, liiglilv esteemed as a fodder grass. 

Cymbopogon (Andropogoti) pertusus. A common grass iu Ceylon, 
from the sea-mast up to about 2.000 fed elevation : excellent for fodder either 
in a green or dry state, and cattle are very fond of it. 

Cynodon Uactylon ■ ' Doob " or " I)milvgi-,iss" " Bahama-grass; 1 ’ 
“ Bermuda- grass:" Arugam-piilu. L A prostrate perennial species, found in all 
tm pit'll countries, especially in the drier regions, it resists extreme drought, and 
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is an important grass fur covering hare harren land in dry districts or near 
the sea Excellent for fodder or l:ay ; in British tiniaiu it gave a crop, on ex- 
peri men I. of 22 tons green foddcT (xt acre, in 12 monthly mowings. Easily 
propagated hy cuttings tn 1 sevd. Specially suited to dry dish ids. Forms a 
good sward, and in India. Kgvpl. etc., is a favourite lawn grass. 

Eragrostis abyssinica. Known as Teff. Jlhd'f. or Thalf. An Abys- 
sinian grass, cultivated for its grain as well as lor fodder. It is highly spoken 
of as a grass for drv regions. 

Euchlaena ( Reana ) luxurians. Teosiute. A tall annual grass from 
Guatemala. and one of the most prolific of fodder plants. Ihidti favourable 
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conditions il grows from 10 to 15 feet in height and yields very large crops. 
At Madras, under irrigation, a single crop gave a yield of about 20 tons per 
acre ; the crop for the year may he 50 to HO tons, battle and horses are very 
fond o( it. 

Ischaemum ciliare. "Rat-tana AS; " Nanchi-kanni/ T. A common 
perennial grass, found at all elevations in Ceylon. At one lime commonly 
grown under the shade of coconuts near Colombo and hrought into town as a 
fodder for cattle. 

Ischaemum muticutn. A common grass in damp situations near 
Colombo, large quantities of it. according to Frkoi’sux, "being collected by the 
grass-women fur horse food in Colombo" In the jungle, where it obtains 
support, it is a tall grass and grows to several feet in height. 

Ischaemum timorense ( Spodiopogon obliquivalvis). ,\ slender 
straggling grass, common in the low -country, usually inhabiting damp and 
shady places ; an excellent plant for green fodder. Mr. Juwrrr has pointed out 
that this grass is remarkable for its aerial roots, which become embedded in 
gelatinous matter during the monsoon rains, 

Panicum Burmanni. Pagister grass, or Scotch grass of the West 
Indies.— It is found chiefly in wet land, and so prolific is it that a single acre is 
recorded to be “ sufficient to maintain five horses for a whole year." 

Panicum Crus-galli. Ccckspur-grass, " Weknarukku." S. An annual 
grass, of which there are several varieties. 1-J In 3 ft. high, found in die low- 
country of Ceylon and throughout the tropics. Ail excellent fodder, especially 
esteemed in Queensland. Watt describes one variety of this in India as the 
quickest growing of :ili the millets, being harvested in some localities within six 
weeks of being sown. 

Panicum maximum, Guinea grass, " Rata-tana." S. This well-known 
species constitutes one of the best fodder grasses of the tropics. In Ceylon il 
holds first place us regards the low country. U has been introduced here from 
tropical Africa, and thrives best on deep alluvial moist soil, flourishing from sea- 
level to about 3,000 feet or higher. Near Colombo, it may be seen thriving on 
almost pure sand, sometimes reaching a height of 4 to 6 feet. Under good cul- 
tivation it can be ent four or live times a year, each cutting capable of yielding, il 
has heen estimated, 30 tuns or more per acre. Seldom produces seed here, but 
is readily propagated by division. 

Panicum barbinode {— P. muticum), This is known by various 
names, as Mauritius-, Para-, Water*, and Buffalo-grass, also " Diya-tanakala," ,S. 
It is a somewhat coarse, vigorous plant, thriving and spreading rapidly in damp 
places, often taking complete possession of the soil. It has rather succulent stems 
and leaves, with the nodes distinctly hairy, and roots readily at the joints ; the 
latter are said to grow after fussing through animals. In Ceylon, where if is 
naturalised at the lower elevations, il niav be considered as ranking next in im- 
portance to the Guinea-grass, whilst it is also much grown in other tropical 
countries, as the West Indies, Florida, Mauritius, and Bengal, It is a native of 
tropical America, and was introduced to the Eastern tropics about US50. 

Panicum repens. “ El-tora,” .S. A widely distributed grass, common 
in Ceylon from sea-level to 6,00b feet elevation, and thriving equally well in dry 
sandy soil as in marshes. On some estates it is a common weed, albeit an ex- 
cel tent fodder for cattle, and large quantities ot it used to be brought into 
Colombo for this purpose. 
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Panicum spcctabile. “ African Wonder Grass;” " Capim-de-Angola." 
A valuable fodder plant, long established in Brazil and other parts of tropical 
America, supposed to have been fust introduced fnnn the west coast of Africa, 
It is distinguished by long broad leaves, softly bearded nodes, and grows 5 to 
6 feet in height. Readily propagated by division; prefers moist situations and 
spreads rapidly when once, established. 

Paspalum dilatatum, known as the Hairy -flowered Paspalum, Golden- 
crown. etc. A useful perennial giass. indigenous to South America, introduced 
into Australia some years ago and into India and Ccvlon ahont JWO; much re- 
lished by cattle. Suited only to the higher derations, sty, 3.000 to 6,000 feet. 
Flourishes in any good soil, and is estimated to yield 10 tuns or more of green 
forage per acre. Excellent for binding railway banks and for similar purposes. 
It has a tendency to grow in clumps, attains a height of from 18 to 24 indies, 
and is easily propagated by roots, cuttings, or seed. 

Sctaria itnberbris. A tall grass of East Africa, where it is considered 
a good forage plant. 

Setaria verticillata. A perennial grass found in abundance in some 
of the hoi and dry dislrids of Ceylon ; also in East Africa, where it is con- 
sidered a good forage plant when young. The grass is remarkable for its 
power of resisting severe droughts. 

Sorghum vulgare ,wg/r«wl. Guinea-corn, the Indian or 

Great millet. A fall handsome grass, exlensivclv cnltixafed in India and other 
tropical countries, chiefly lor its grain. Some varieties are specially grown for 
green forage, being cut when two-thirds grown. There arc several varieties, 
some producing in four cuttings from 20 to 30 tons per acre. 

Sporoholus indiciis. A perennial grass, 2 to 3 feet high, common 
throughout Ceylon and other tropical countries. Grows luxuriantly on thin 
soil, and in the young sl.de all oids good forage. 

Stcnotaphrum complwnutum. A suui -creeping leafy grass, 1 to IJ ft. 
high, with smooth glabrous leaves. Thrives best on moist hanks or muter the 
partial shade of irres. 

Tricholaena rosea. Natal red-lop Grass. An elegant perennial grass, 
lj to 2 ft. high, with pinkish flowering panicles, introduced from Natal, where 
it is much valued for fodder as well as for pasture. Thrives at medium and 
high elevations. 

Zea Mays. Maize ; Indian-corn ; ” liada-iringu.” S. This quick-grow- 
ing crop, though usually cultivated for its grain, is sometimes used for green 
forage, being cut when about two -thirds grown. It is a most productive crop, 
a weil -cultivated patch heing knmvn to produce about M Ions of green fodder 
per acre. 


OTHER FODDER PLANTS 

For feeding, dairying, or fattening purposes it is desirable to 
vary the grass diet of cattle by mixing with it other nourishing 
herbage iti suitable combination. The following plants, though 
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unsuitable for close gnizinj', my be found useful for this 
purpose 

Alyssicarpuu vaginalis. " Aswciiiia," S, A leguminous straggling 
perennial, common in the tow-country, more especial I v in the dry region. 
Much relished by cattle. 

Amarantus gangeticus. '‘Sudn-tampala," S; Chsrukirai, T. A suc- 
culent plant, 2 to 3 feet high, common in the low-country and throughout the 
tropics, often cultivated in native gardens as a curry vegetable. 

Chou Moellier, Chou de Burghley, ur Cabbage Broccoli. Consider- 
ed to be a cross between the Cabbage and Broccoli ; attains a height of 4 to 
b ft. It possesses to some extent the characteristics of both these, and may be 
lists! either as a vegetable or as feed fur stuck. It is more specially as a fodder 
plant tlial it is cultivated, the leaves being broken off from the stem from time 
to time ; but it is also sometimes grown as a vegetable. Mu. Dkikukko informs 
me that it lias become a popular vegetable in some school-gardens in the. low- 
country, growing to a height of 6 ft. or inure. 

Commelina benghalensis. “ Diya-mencriya," 5. A slender succulent 
herb with creeping stems and bright, blue I lowers, ('oinmnn at low elevations in 
Ccyhrn and elsewhere in Hie tropics. Cattle cal it with relish, 

Desmodium gyrans. " Chauchala. 1 ' S . : also called the “Telegraph 
plant 1 ’ (from the rotary motion of the two lateral leaflets, rcseuihling sema- 
phores). An irwl leguminous |tci eimial, about 2 ft. high, indigenous to the 
moist low-counlry up to about 3, (XX) feet. 

Glycine hispida. Soya-bean, In sub-tropical countries, where this 
aniuiiil thrives and grows to several feet ill height, it furnishes valuable fodder 
either in the green or dry slate. See Trttfitiil ligrtotors. 

Hedysnrum coronarium. Sonia, or Sulla-cl .ver. A leguminous 
plant. 2 to 3 feet high, much esteemed in Australia for green forage. Said to 
give a yield of 40 to 50 tons per acre. Thrives best hi innisl. deep, calcareous 
soil. 

Pithecolobium { Inga ) samati. Rain lice ; Peni-karal. S. The thick 
sugary (Kids of this well-known shade tree are very nutritious and much relish- 
ed by cattle. They resemble the Locust-bean of commerce, and in South 
America are collected and exerted for cattle fond, being esteemed in Europe 
for fattening purposes. 

[pomoea aquatica. “ Kankun,' 1 A small herbaceous creeper with 
succulent steins and leaves, commonly found in the low-country in wet places. 
The leaves are used as a euriy vegetable by the Natives. 

Medieago satlva. Lucerne or Alfalfa. This well-known and much 
esteemed leguminous forage plant isnot, unfortunately, as a rule suited to the 
tropics, except under irrigation ; even in sub-tropical countries irrigation is 
gctteralh essential. It has been grown with moderate success at (lakgala 
Gardens. Ceylon, where however the cost was nut of proportion to the value 
ol the crop. It should bj sown in drills, thus requiring about fi to 8 lb. to sow 
ail acre, 

Mucuna u£ilis(— Sticilobium deeringianum ). Velvet bean. An 
animal, rapidly growing bean, with sha t, black velvety pods. This and similar 
tree-growing beans arc valuable fodders, and are extensively grown both tor 
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this purpose and for renovating the soil in the Southern United States and 
elsewhere. 

Polygonum , An extensive genus of leafy creeping or erect herbs, some- 
times large shrubs, found throughout warm countries, etc, usually inhabiting 
wet places. Some ten species are indigenous to Ceylon, several being relished 
hy cattle. 

Trifolium alexandrinum. Berseem, or Egyliau clover (LfgHJi/fi/iWiirl. 
A perennial clover, much esteemed and extensively cultivated in Egypt, es- 
pecially in arid salt Linds where little or nothing else will thrive. Here it flour- 
ishes, and affords the principal green food lor cattle, horses, camels and 
donkeys ; it is also valued for grazing as well us for reclaiming infertile brack- 
ish land. 

PASTURE PLANTS. 

Grasses are not as a rule equally well adapted for fodder ami 
pasture, many of the lodder class being uusuited for close grazing 
uv pasturing. Some of the foregoing species may, however, he 
also included under this head. 

Bromus uniuloides. “ Prairie-grass.” A good pasUire and bay grass 
in Auslralia. Thrives best on moist heavy soils. 

Chrysopogon (Andropogon) aciculatus. "Tnttcri," K: “lauc- 
grass." A perennial, very common in Ceylon up to 4,110(1 ft. Resists drought 
well, forms good gracing, also a good sward. See tinder I.tiWiit. 

Cynodon Dactylon. Dooh-. at doub-grass. See Faihln (fM.ws. 

Desmodium hetcrophyllum. "Malia-iindupiyali,” S’. (Leguminosuc). 
A perennial prostrate herb, with pale purple flowers, common in tlu: low -coun- 
try np to 2,000 led. Forms an excellent constituent of pastures and grows in 
shade or in the open, 

Desmodium triflorum. ' Hin-undupiyali.” S, A very small perennial 
herb, similar to the latter species, but with liner foliage and hrighl purple 
flower*. Very common in the low -country : forms a beautiful close sward. 

Eleusine indica. ’ Wal-mal-kurakkan.” S. An annual grass, funning 
good pasture, common in most districts in Ceylon. 

Eragrostif} tenella. A slender annual spreading grass, of which there 
are many forms. Found all over the low -country. 

Ischeemum ciliare. " Rat-tana," S. See Fodder Finish's. 

Juaticia procumbens. " Mayan i," ,S. (Aniutfinatu) A prostrate 
spreading herb, commonly found among grass in the moist region, at all 
elevations. 

Oplismenus (Panicum) compositus. A slender creeping grass com- 
mon in the low-eounlry. flourishing especially under the shade of trees. Oi 
this there are several varieties. 

Panicum curvatum. An elegant slender grass, common in the low- 
country of Ceylon, also in South India. Madagascar, etc. It is a good pasture 
or forage plant and according to Ekkulsos, used to form a large proportion of 
the fodder collected near Colombo for horses, 

Panicum prostratum. ” Saniav-pillu," T, -V slender creeping grass, 
common in the holler parts of Ceylon and much relished hy cattle. 
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Panicum repens. “ Et-tora," S. See Fodder Grasses 

Panicum scrofaiculatum. Of this grass there are several farms, many 

with distinct Sinhalese names. It is common from sea level to 6,000 feet 
resists drought well and cattle are fond of it. 

Paspalum conjugatum. Known in Ceylon as the "Barbados sour- 
Grass, 1 ’ and in the Philippines as ‘'Bitter'’ or "Buffalo" Grass. A slender 
leafy grass, introduced from the West Indies, now common in the low-country 
along roadsides and in moist situations. It is specially adapted Ui shady places, 
spreads rapidly, and frequently takes complete possession of the ground. Suited 
up to 3,000 feel. 

Paspalum dilatatum. See Fodder Grasses. 

Paspalum (Digit&ria) longiflorum (--P, filiculme). A very slen- 
der perennial creeping grass, common from the sea shore up to 3.000 feet or 
more. Resists drought well, and is often llie first grass to become established 
on new clearings in the low-country : itforras a large proportion of the swards 
about Colombo. Al Peradeniya It is an excellent lawn grass. 

Paspalum sanguinale. “Gurwal." S, One of the most common 
grasses in Ceylon, forming excellent pasture ; much relished by cattle. 

Paspalum obtusifolium. A pmjiiuial grass, introduced from Mexico, 
naturalised in Ceylon and very common about Peradeniya under llie shade uf 
trees, often to the exclusion of all other grasses ; disfincl by its broad sinuate 
leaves ; excellent for grazing. 

Pennisetum cenerhoides. Congayam grass, A perennial. 1(1 to 12 in. 
high, specially suited to dry districts. Said to afford giant fodder and 
pasture in South India. 

Sporobolus diander. A model ate-sized grass, common throughout 
Ceylon and (he Eastern tropics generally, 

Ruellia ringens, " Xil-puruk," S. ( Acauthaceae ]■ A perennial straggling 
herb, commonly found among grass in the low-country . 

BROWSE (OR FAMINE) FODDER PLANTS 

In times of scarcity of food, as during a prolonged and severe 
drought, cattle or stock will cat almost anything that is green or 
juicy. Thus even the gorse, the prickly-pear, rubber trees, tea 
hushes and palm leaves may he consumed with relish. The 
following may be mentioned as among the principal plants which 
are of importance in such circumstances 

Atriplex nummularia, Salt-bush (Cheuopodiacetie). This and other 
species of Atriplex. which arc perennial busby plants and thrive in arid districts 
or on sandy soil near the seaeoast. form an important food for stock in 
Australia and elsewhere in periods of drought. 

Atriplex repens. “ Elechivi,” T. A small prostrate succulent shrub, 
common on the sandy shores in the dry region of Ceylon and South India. 
The Tamils of Jaffna eat the leaves as a vegetable. 

Cytisus proliferus. Tree-lucerne ; Tagasaste A small leguminous 
tree, indigenous to the mountains of the Canary Islands, where the leafy 
branches are used largely as food for cattle. Suitable to a dry climate and 
loose sandy soil. 
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Mikania acandens (CmpmiUic). This annual herbaceous climher, 
introduced from Malay and now commonly naturalised in the low -country of 
Ceylon, yields a quantity of green fodder which is relished by cattle at all 
times, especially in the dry season when food is scarce. 

Opuntia Dillenii, Prickly-pear. ((ArrfariVir). This and other. species 
of Opmitia, which have become a serious pest in certain countries, notably in 
Queensland, are often turned into a palatable food for stock in times of scarcity. 
It is best when boiled or crushed and used with ensilage or other fodder, and in 
this way is said to have a (aliening effect oil cattle. A spineless lot m, raised by 
the fate Mk. Huk’iu.vK in California, is highly spoken of by some. 

Prnsopis,. juliflora. Meaquil-tree ; Cashniv, or Algaroba Bean. A 
leguminous tree of tropical America, the leaves, shoots, and pods of which are 
used to feed cattle. In dry weather Hie pods are said to be as nutritious as 
corn. 

Prosopis pubescens is the " Screw luesquit.’' a tree of similar value 
to the above, found in Texas and Mexico. 

PRINCIPAL PI, ANTS T'SRD IN NATIVE MEDICINE 
IN CEYLON. 

BoUtliwl and Native Xante. Natural Order. I Purposes tot which used. 


Abrus prccaiorim. Olmda-'IcgH/i/vmvac Juice of green leaves used for purifying 
wel, 5. Indian liquorice. the blood ; rool taken for sore throat 

and rheumatism. 

Abutilon asiaticum. Mnhwcae Koot a tonic, also used for piles. 

Anoda. S. 

Atalyplia imlica. Euphorbi- Vermifugal and carminative, also exler- 

Kuppanieuya, S. accac nalfy applied to sores. 

Achyranthes aspera. Amur an- Juice of leaves used for dysentery. 

Kajn.fsebo, 5. ttunic \ 

Acorus Calamus. i Aructat llised in bowel complaints of children, 

Wada-kaha. 67 

Adhatoda vasica. Jcuffl/iwaw Whole plant used in diseases caused by 

Adatoda. 6V excessive phlegm ; also in menorrha 

Aegle Marmelos. Bell. S. Rutaceac Koot. bark and leaves used in flatulency. 
The unripe fruit boiled, and then 
haked under hot ashes, checks 
j diarrhoea and dysentery : also boiled 
| and juice taken for chronic cliarrhicn. 

Kipe. fruit cooling and laxative, taken 
| for piles. 

Aemlaoata, Pol- Amarau- iMuch employed in coughs and as a 

kudupala. S. tnewe vermifuge lor children. 

Aloe vera. Green aloes. Liliartae Fresh juice of leaves cathartic and cool- 

ing; used in fever, spleen and liver 
troubles, also in eye diseases, 

Altemaaibera iriandra, A maron- A local cooling application for giddiness 
Mukunuwenna, S. firmie 

Areca Catechu. Puwak, S. Pal vine Applied externally to ulcers and for 

strengthening the gums, also given 
for worms in animals. 

S “Sinhalese ; T.— Tamil. 
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Botanical and Native Name. 

Natural Order. 

Asparagus fa lcatui. 

Hatha war iya, S. 

Uliaccnc 

Aaadiiaclilii indicia. 

Kohomba, S. 

iltlitiCCiW 

Brassies ju&rea. Aha, .S’. 

Mustard. 

C meiferue 

Brucea sumalrana. 

j Sitthuii- 
| baci'ac 

Catsalpinia Bonduc. 

Kumburn-wel, .S'. 

iLegimitiosac 

0 

§ 

1 
Cv=T 

\ C'UWfcrat 

Calotropis giganlea. 

Warn, S. 

■ AsdepUidciu; 

Cardiotpermum Haliea- 
cabum. Peneto-wel, S. 
Muda-coltam, T. 

Snphtdticaic 

Caryota urens. Kitnl, 

PtiUnac 

Cassia aurieulata. Rana- 
wara, S; Mafara Tea.' 

Legitim itosac 

Cassia Fistula, Hilda. S; 

Pudding-pipe,: 


Cclastrus paniculata. 

Duhudu. S. ; 

CcLi&trmw 

Cannabis saliva, Causa, S', 
Ganja; Bhang: Indian 1 
hemp.i 

VrUcarcue 

Cissampelos Pareira. 


Diyamitta, .S'.' 

taiKf iic 

Cocos nucifcra. Pol, S. 

CoctmuU 

Palmat 

Coleus afgmaUcus. Kappru • 

walliya, S. 

Labia frac 

Cratoeva Roxburghii. 

Lunu-warana, .S. 

Capparitlae 

CrotonTiglmm. Jayapala, S; 

Enphtvbi- j 

Crolon-oil plant. 

iurii c 

Curcuma Longa. Kalia, S'. 

Sultimiucuc 

Cyperus rolundus. 

Kalauduru, S'. 

Cyperaccae 

Danuia Mtensa. M e d a - 

Aalepia- 

hangu, S. Velipuralli, T. 

dtuaic 


Purposes for which used. 


niberous roots commonly used in cool- 
ing medicines, also for venereal dis- 
eases, etc. 

Juice of leaves for injuries to the eves 
and for intestinal worms. Fruit a 
| vermifuge and purgative; oil from 
| seed for rheumatism. 

Seeds pungent, used as [xjultice iu gout 
and inflammation ; loves prom ole 
appetite. 

Decoction of leaves taken for dysentery. 
An introduced plant, naturalised in 
Ceylon. 

Tender leaves for toothache; also for 
worms in children. 

Kernel of fruit for ulcers and hoof 
; disease of cattle ; root and bark for 
i rheumatic pains. 

Green leaves applied locally to dispel 
swellings. Root a tonic. Milk of the 
: plant taken infernally for leprosy, 
Roots and leaves used as an aperient, 
also as hair wash. 

[Bark and root applied to cuts and 
wounds. 

■Bark and root used as an alterative ; 

dried leaves used as tea. 

Tender leaves as a mild purgative in 
rheumatic fever ; bark astringent, used 
with other medicines for rheumatism. 
Bark considered to strengthen the hrain 
and purify the blood ; cures sores, etc. 
ijnice of the leaves in composition with 
j other medicine given as a vermifuge. 
| Powerfully narcotic; leaves smoked, 
i hut now prohibited. Cultivation ol 
. the plant also prohibited in Ceylon, 
’Roots used in fever and diarrhoea. 

iOil applied to head for cooling. Pulp 
of young Iruit given in sin-stroke. 

' Roots for strengthening the gums, etc. 
.Used in asthma, chronic coughs, etc. 

[Leaves for goulv swellings. Bark to 
s Inn pen the appetite. 
iSeeds a powerful purgative ; poisonous. 

Source of Croton-oil. 

Used in skin diseases, also in ophthalmia. 
Tubers given in fever, diarrhcea, dyspep- 
sia and stomach complaints. 

Kinetic, giv en as an expectorant in bron- 
chitis. 


S.— Sinhalese : T.=Tamil- 
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Mtnicti) and Native Name, 

1 Xatural Order, i 

i 

Purposes for which used. 

Datura fasluosa. Aftana, S. 

So/ii/mcfin- 1 

knots lived iti bites from mad dogs; 

Edipta erects. 

: CimpiKihu' i 

supposed to cure insanity; whole 
plant dried and smoked as tobacco for 
! asthma. Poisonous. 

I’scd to purify the blood. 

Kikit india. S: 

Embclia. Ribes. 

.VyrtiMM | 

Bark and leaves acid and astringent. 

Wal-emhilla, .S' 


1 taken for boils and skin diseases. 

Emilia sonchifolta. 

: C’mMltU : 

t’sed for cuts and wounds. 

Kaditpara. S. 

Efythoxyloti lucidum. 

l.mai'CtK 

leaves chewed to expel worms, also to 

Rat.i-kirilla. S. 



Evalvulus 3l?inoides. 

Coiivulvill- 

Bitter tonic and febrifuge, 

Yisnnkranti, .S'. Vichnu- 

tlt'fM 


kiranti. T 

Feroma elephant um. 

It ii hu t in 

Given fruit checks diarrluca : ripe fruit 

Ditvul. S. 


taken fur kidnev and throat affections. 

Ficus rcligiosa. Bivgaha. S. 

fV/iYiWiW 

Juice of hark as a mouth-wash lor tooth- 

Garcinia gambogia. 

(> ii Hi ft iw 

ache and tor strengthening the gums. 
Hark and leaves fur constipation: also 

Got' aka. S. 


used to heal cuts and wounds. 

Gvrardropsis pentaphylla. 

Cipparitlfth' 

Reputed cure for cobra-bite ; also used 

Web. ,S, 


for earache, toothache, etc. 

Gvnura pseudo-China 

1 itUllpiVlhW 

Tiihrmns roofs largely used in cooling 

Ala-bi'lli. Chet in-; tin. 


medicines, also for lepmsv. 

Mul-Ktli. S. 

Hemideamuj indicus. 

A.vhpiilw 

Knot to purifr the blond. 

" Irani tisu. 1 ' .S; Indian 

Sarsaparilla.! 

Herpestu Monrueria. 


Whole plant used as a mild purgative 

Limuvila. S 


; lor children : also as fomentation for 

Hibiscus micranthus. 

'■ MilIi'iKiW 

; erysipelas and elephantiasis. 

Ia valuable febrifuge 1 Titnt kn 1. 

I’ertimatldi. T. 

Hydrocotyle asiatica, 

. On belli ferae 

A good tonic, ehieflv for children. Puri - 

Gotu-kola. S. 


lies the blood, promotes digeslion. 

Hygiophila spinosa. 

.ItillllhtHftIC 

1 and cores nervousness; also used for 
' dysentery. 

Whole plant used in diabetes. 

Kalu ikiri. S.' 

Ipomoea Ttirpethum< 

Coiiviilritl- 

; Roots used in fever, dropsv, etc. 

Traslaivalu, S. 

f ict'ttf 1 


Ixora coccinea. Katinal or 

Kitbitiutif 

Flowers and bark used for bloodshot 

Ratambala. S. 


eves ; leaves for sores, ulcers, etc. 

Justicia Betonica. 

: Aaiiillincctif 

Leaves used as a poultice to boils. 

Sudhn-puruk 



Laiia spinosa. Kohil.1, S. 

Amcctie 

A common remedy for piles. 

Laiinsiphon eriocephaltw. 

\ Thmclac- 

Bark used externally. 

Xalia. S. 

i nceat | 

Limonia alata. 

Rit face nr 

Leaves and bark used in fomentations 

Tumpal-kmnndti, S. 

1 i 

I tor rheumatic pains. 

Mimuiopi Eleagi. 

StiMaceae iBark used for deeaving gums: also for 

Mumunal, S. 


1 suake bite. 

Modecca palm at a. 

PtiSfi- 

IJuice of Hie leaves and roots used exler- 

Hondaia, S, 

ficriicceic 

j nally for skin diseases. Fruit poison- 



LA —Sinhalese 

; Tl— Tamil]. 
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Botanical and X*(ire XaiM. , Xalnml Ordri-. | Purposes for which used. 


Moringa pteiy gus-pertna. 

Munmga.S; Horse- 
radish Tret 

Munroma prmita 

Biii-Kohainba. S. 

Musa. Plantain or Banana 
Ncltunbiwu spec 


Xelun. S'.' 

Odm urn sanctum. 

Madum-taln. ,S. 

Oroxylum indicum. 

Tot ilia. S 

Oxyslelma eseulentum. 

Knlyppalai , ; 
Phyllanthui Emblica. 

Nelli, S' 

Piper Belle, liulat-wel, S; 

Betel-leaf. 

Pleclranthus zeylanicus. 

plumbago rosea. Rat- 

iiitut, >S'. 

P.-- zeylanica. Kla- 

niful. S' 

Piper longum, Tippili, S'. 

Ponganua glabra. 

Magul-karanda. S.. 
Punica granatum. Dclnn, S'; 

Pomegranate.; 

Kandia dumetorum. 

Kubuniman, S.i 
Ricin us communis. Tei* 
endarn S’. (Castor Oil)| 
Sareharum officinaOinj. . 

Sugar- ane.| 
Sesamum iudicum. Htla, T 
Tel-talii ur Wal-bla. S. 

Solarium indicum. 

Tihbalu, S. 
S. — sanlbourpum. 

Eto-Kitu. S 
Spilanthus Acmella. 

Abiriella, S 

Strychnw Nux-vomic*. 

Ifiix-vnmica ; Goda 
kadanj, S 


Moi iii^tn- ’Bark, leaves and root acrid and pungent; 

| juice taken internally to promote uppe- 
■ tite and help digestion; used externally 
j as a rubefacient. 

ilflith'eat Whole plant very bitter, used in cases 
j of debility and remittent lever. A 
; good substitute for the tonic "ehiretta.’ 1 

Safnminait 'juice taken as an antidote for snuke- 
I poison. 

i Xympiiiw- IStem used ill iutcnuitfe.nl fever ami 

! hci'uc j dysentery. Stamens for bleeding piles 
: and in parluritkm, 

Ltibitihir [Fragrant and aromatic, used in decoc- 
tions for cmigli and calarrii. sometimes 
chewed as a substitute for lietel. 

■'.Bil’iuiiiiiuri'if iBark a bitter tonic ; checks fever, diar- 
I rliusi. etc 

Ascltfwthw Us a cure for hyrlropliobia. 

Euphorbi- 'Fruits a cooling laxative, used in dys* 
dicaf i pepsia. 

PipetACiae [Carminative and stimulant ; a common 
I masticatory. 

LtihitiUu' lull ole plant aromatic; used as a ear- 
mi native, blood-purifier, etc. 


iscd for illegal pur- 


I 

1‘Unu- | 

/mg/mw ! Roots commonly 
I '• poses. 

| P/'/vTiiCivir 1 ; Roots and dried flower-spikes used in 
cough, hoarseness and dyspepsia. 
I.Vlitwnmu' Hoot used as a tooth- brush. Juice of 
1 I root -lurk for sores, etc, 

; LythniffM Fruit- rind used for diarrhoea. Leaves 
: tailed and used as eye-wash. 

’! Ihtbimtat :Koot used for diarrhtea and hiliousncss, 

' Euphorbi- lOil coumiunlv used as a purgative. 

accat \ 

(ii-rtii/iiii'ui' (Juice countioitly used iu decoctions. 

Pt-(fiiff<KV<ic Gil used for cooling the body. Seeds 
j pounded with jaggery to P urlf y the 
! blood, 
urni^j 

(Used for catarrhal fever, asthma, etc. 

.caves and flowers used for toothache 
and sore throat, also to check diarr- 
, lura of women at child-birth . 

(Hark and seeds used as tonic in nervous 
debility, rheumatism, etc. Poisonous. 



.V — Sinhalese ; r— Taiflll. 
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Botanical and Native Name. XahinlOrder 


S. — potatorum Ingini, h^uiiiKiW Seeds not poisonous; rubbed «» inside 

■ of vessels, they have the effect d 

clearing muddy water. 

Tamarindus iadica, Tamil- Ugnmimac Tender leaves used as poultices for boils, 
rirnl. Si vain W a, S. also as f omental ions; seeds used for 

chronic diarrhoea. 

Tephrojia purpurea. Pila, S; „ Co 1 run on village medicine for children. 

Kiivilat. I. (Tkimkx). 

Terminals Chebula Conthi’i’t<noH ' Rark of nut good for fever, asthma, 
Araiu i’. chronic diarrhoea, heart and skin dis- 

T. — belerica. Ruin, .S'. ., XuIk verv astringent, used in eye dis- 

eases, etc. 

Tinotperma cordifolia, Hons- Stem used in fever, skin diseases, jaun- 

Rasa-kiiubi, S. pt-nunaw i dice, and syphilitic affections. 
Tridiadenia zeylanica. Rixactw Oil from seed used in skin diseases, and 

Tolol or Titta. S. for burning. 

Trichosanthes Cttcumerina. Cnciir • Roots used lor expelling intestinal 

Dummella, S. bifacet ie worms, leaves and stems for hilious 
disorders, culaueons diseases, and as 
an emmenagoguc. 

Veriwnia anthelmintica. Conijmilot' Used in fever with criiivulsiotis. etc. 
Sanni-nayan, S. 

V.~ cinera. Monara- „ Wounds and sores ; taken internally to 

tudumbia, S. promote perspiration. 

Vitex Negundo. Nika. S. I'erhc'/wcc'ift' Leaves, bark and root used in toothache 
and rheumatism, in eve diseases, and 
as a tonic; carminative and vermifuge, 
Withania somnifera. ik>lauacem‘ Used for cough and asthma. 

Amukkara, $. 

Zingiber officinale. Ginger. StHamiutW A well-known stimulant stomachic and 
inguru, S. aromatic ; used in indigestion and 

fever, etc. 

EDIBLE HERBS. Etc., COMMONLY USED AS FOOD 
IN’ CEYLON BY THE 

POORER NATIVES, BUT NOT CULTIVATED 

7 I " 7 

Botanical and Common Name. Natural Order. t Parts 1 'sail 

Acalypha indica. Kuppomaniya, S. Eitphorbi- iLeaves 

dtk'ilti 

Achyranthes aspera. Gas-karal-heba, S. Atnaraii- ■■ ,. 

( filCOIt 

Acroatickum aureum. Kerc-koku. S ! Filiiu 'tie jTenrler fronds 

Aerva lanata. Pd-kudupala, S. ! Aina run- .Stums and leaves 

faecne 

Allmama nodiHafa, Kumatiya, .V „ Leaves 

Alteroanthera Iriaodra. Mukurmwenna, S.; „ iTender steins and leaves 

Amafantuj gangeticui. Sudu-tampala, S.i 

A. — polygoiioides. Kura-tampala, S. ■ 

S.a-Stnhalese. T.— Tamil. 


I'u eposes for which used. 
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— 

- — - _. 

Brtaiiit.il and L'ornmon Name. 

Natural Order. 

Pails Used. 






A, — spirosiu. 

Kalu-tnnpnln. S. 

Aw tt ran- 

render stems and leaves 

Aponogeton erijpum. 

Kekaliya. S. 

Rtriadtae. 


Afgyfeia populifolia. 

GiritiUa, S'. 

Convdvul 

Tender leaves 



acme 


Asparagus 1 a lea t as. 

HiUliawariya, .S'. 

LilitKcac 


Asplenium esculenlum. 

iVliwana-kola. .9. 

Fili cent 


Boerhaavia diffusa. 

Peta-sudupala, S. 

Sydagjncae 


Cassia nccidtmlalis. 

Peui-lora, S. 

Cmatyiiuiw 

Leaves and flowers 

C, - tomentosa. 



L. and fl’s commonly eaten 

C— Tnra. 

Peti tora, S. 


up country 

Cclosia argcntca. 

Kirihcnda, 

Amaru ii- 

Stem and leaves 



hicme 


CeraTnpteris tWIrtroidei 

v Kuikunnliu- 

Filiccac 

Succulent fronds 


weralla, S. 



Commelina benghalensis. 

! Coni nidi- 



Diva-meneriyft S. 

| IMCtOt 


C, cLvala. 

Girapala, $. 



Ctwlus speciosus, 

Telia, S.j 

Set tarn incut 

Tuberous roots 

Cycas circmalis. 

Madu. & 

| Cyctulcae 

Sago from seeds 

U regia volubilis, 

Klri-angliuna, S.J 

■ Ascfcpiutkiu 1 

Leaves 

Gvnandropsn pentaph vl! 

a. Wcla, .9.1 

Gn fiparideae 


Hibiscus lure at us. 

Xapiritta, S.I 

1 Uakacmc 

Tender leaves 

H yd rr.ro tyle javanica. 

M aha -goto kola, $ 

L'mbdli ferae 

Stalks and leaves 

Impaticns flaccid a. 

Kudalu. S. 

GcraiiiucMC 


Ipomica aiqualica. 

Kankun, S'. 

Co ii i- 

jSteiu and leaves 

And other species of Ipomoea. 

uuac 


kluqia no Ionian a. 

Diva-nilla, S 

Gfsiifnict'iic 

Leaves 

Las in spin Isa. 

Kohila, S. 

Aracmt 

Tender leaves 

Leucas zeylanica. 

Gcta-tuinba, S, 

I.abiutcuc 

Leaves 

Lippis nu d I Horn. 

Heriinenakola, S, 

' Verbenaceae 


Marsilea quadrifolia. 


Rhizivarp- 

Stalks and leaves 

Diva- 

cmbulenihellv.i, sJ 

me 


Monochoria liaslaelolia. 

Diya-haharala. S. 

Puiiltiitri- 

Tender stalks and leaves 



netne 


Nasturtium ollicinale. 

Kakntu-pala, S. 

Crueifrrae 

Stems and leaves a* 

Nelumbium speciosum, 

Xclnn, S. 

Kymphae- 

Seeds 



(Utile 


Nyrnphoea Lotus. 

Olu. S. 

„ 


Oxalis cornicul it*. Hin-cmbul- 

GYmi/bicrne 

Stalks and leaves 


embiliya, S. 



PancUnus odoratissima. 

Rutnpi, S. 

Pun ((nu- 

Young leaves for flavour- 



acme 

ing 

Polypodium quercilalium. Raindam, S. 

Filiccue 

Young fronds in bud 

Portulaca oleracea. 

Genda-kola, S. 

Portulac- 

Stems and leaves 



nctac 


P,— quadriiida. 

Hiu-gcnda-kola, S. 



P,— tubenwa. 

Urugenda-kola, S. 



Solatium mdiciim. 

Tihbatn, S. 

Snlanaceae 

Tender fruits 

S,— nigrum. 

Kalukanweriya, S. 


Stalks and leaves 

S. — xsntWafuum, 

Elabatu, Si 


Yellow fruits 

Knnctan-kathrikai, T. 



Rives omala. 

Muchuddai, T. 

Coindvttl- 

Fleshy flowers (Jaffna). 



actae 


TypHonium trilobatum. 

Panu-ala, S. 

Ar actac 

Tender leaves 


S— Sinhalese; T.=T»miL 
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EDIBLE FLOWERS IN THE TROPICS 

Various flower’s are edible and relished in different countries, 
either for flavouring or as an article of food. In Europe violets, 
primroses, pot-marigolds and other flowers are eaten as salads or 
in preserves, while in other countries rose-buds are esteemed in 
similar preparations. The following are some of the principal 
flowers used for food in tropical or sub-tropical countries 
Abiiiilon esculent un. Flowers commonly eaten as a vegetable in brazil. 

Banana - Young flower heads commonly eaten as a vegetable in Ceylon, etc.; 
used in China for pickling. 

rln India the fleshy flowers of both 
Bsuis lanfolia. niipi ; llahwa : Bultcr-trec. ( s P ccits ' P^xiitced in February, are 
■j- . , , , -.dried and eaten by the Natives; 

B.— longilolia. Jlee. S. I ihe average annual vieldper tree in 

lliulia is esli i nalt'il at aboul 200 lb. 
Bomhax raalabaricum.- Ueil cnUini-lree ; Katu-imbul, 6. The fleshy calyces of 
the large red flowers. collected as they drop in January and February, 
are much relished as a currv vegetable hy the Burmese. 

Calligonum palygaaoidcs. Pliogalli. Flowers eaieu in Noil hern India, being 
made into bread or cooked with butter. 

Hibiscus Sabdariffa. Kozel I e— Cultivated for the fleshy persistent enlarged 
calyces, which are used for flavouring, also for making jelly. 

Lilium Thunbtrgi.— The flowers form a choice culinary delicacy in China. 

Hives or nils, (Coiivnlvulaceae). The fleshy flowers are eaten in the North 
of Ceylon. 

Sobenia (Agaii) grand; flora.- hi Ceylon the flowers are much relished when 
boiled or fried. See Tropical IV# 'lublcs. 




CHAPTER XXVII. 


ENEMIES AND FRIENDS OF GARDENS AND 
ESTATES 

OARDHX AX I) ESTATE EX EWES 

Resides destructive insects, there are numerous animal pests 
which the cultivator of llie soil lias to contend with in the 
tropics, The following are the. principal enemies in Ceylon which 
come under this head. 

Squirrels.— These are sometimes very destructive in the low- 
country to fruits and edible seeds. They do considerable damage 
to cacao pods, mango fruits, pine-apples, etc., also to rubber 
nurseries by picking out and cracking the seed. Shooting, or 
driving them away is about the only practical remedy, unless 
recourse is had to poisoned baits. 

Rats are very destructive, especially to coconuts and root- 
crops. Baits poisoned with arsenic is perhaps the best way of 
extirpating them. They may be prevented from climbing cocouut 
palms and other trees by nailing apiece of tin, about 10 to 12 
inches wide, on to the trunk of the tree. 

Hares.~Tlic.se, where they abound, do considerable damage • 
in a garden. A fence of wire-netting is the l>cs( protection against 
them. 

Civet- and palm-cats.- These are sometimes destructive to 
fruits, especially pine apples. Watching for them at night and 
shooting them is perhaps the most practical remedy. The native 
watcher lures these animals by means of a light carried on his head ; 
the light dazzles the cats and enables the watcher with his gun to 
come dose up to his game. 

Deer or elb.-In the hill districts these sometimes do a great 
deal of damage by browsing on all tender plants that come within 
their reach. A substantial wire-fence of about six strands serves 
as a barrier against them. 

porcupines . These constitute perhaps the worst animal pest 
at Uakgala and other up-country gardens. They root up bulbs 
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and tubers of every description, doing serious damage in a single 
night. Poisoning and entrapping are the usual methods adopted 
for their destruction, but these appear to be seldom effectual. 
Spring-guns are app:irentlv more effective, and Mr. GkkisN, late 
Government Entomologist, informed me that, one beast which 
defied all his efforts for months fell a victim to a spring-gun the 
very first night it was set. 

W»ld-pig. -A very destructive animal in some districts, es- 
pecially in Malay, to young rubber plantations and to food crops, as 



ki.ytm; hjxks. 

assefii snsperiflt-.fi from every branch, have completely deioliated Hie tree. 

Cassava. Barlx:d-\virc fencing around the field or shnoting the 
animals are about the only remedies. 

Cattle. Trespassing cattle in many places in the low-country, 
are a most troublesome nuisance. Nothing short of a barbed- 
wire fence or a solid wall forms an effective barrier against them. 
Impounding when caught trespassing may tend to greater vigilance 
on the part of their owner. 


garden and estate enemies 
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Elephants sometimes commit serious depredalions on estates 
or gardens, especially on young clearings or plantations, either by 
pulling up or trampling down the plants. A barbed-wire fence is 
the best protection. 

Flying foxes (Plr.ropm Edmvdsii )—' These are often an annoy- 
ance in the low-country. They commit their depredations on ripen- 
ing or fleshy fruits by night, and usually do a considerable amount 
of damage to the foliage of trees which they inhabit, sometimes 



Vf.YOtt; W«RS OK THF. WIXi:. I'KIMDEXIYA OAKDEXS. 

entirely stripping and killing these. A net is the only safeguard 
against them. Frequent firing at them with a gun scares them 
away for a time. 

Crows arc sometimes formidable enemies to bulbs and 
certain young plants. The usual protective means is to shoot one 
occasionally, and hang it up where it is desired to scare others. 
It may sometimes be necessary to protect the plants or seeds with 
a net. A method adopted in California to prevent crows from 
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attacking corn or maize seed is to dip the seed in tar before sow- 
ing. (See Journal of Rummic Entomology, Aug. 1909). 

Sparrows and other birds. Where these abound in great 
numbers they are a most destructive pest. They have a special 
fondness for tender annuals, and in a short time will do consider- 
able damage by clearing off young seedlings. Stringing the seed- 
beds or rows with black cotton lias often the effect of sail ing them 
off, but nets are about the only reliable protection against them. In 
the case of seed-beds, it is recommended to dress the seeds, before 
sowing, with red-lead made into a thin paste with water. Among 
other grain-feeding birds, Mr. Greisx gives the following as the 
principal ones for Ceylon : — Weaver Bird ( Ploccus philippiim ), 
Black bellied Munia (Mtnihi Malacca), Spotted Munia (Muttia 
Pundaia), White-backed Munia (Munia striata), Brown Munia 
(Mauia milabarica), Ceylonese Lorikeet ( Loricuhts initials), 
Alexandrine Parakeet (Paltroniis cnpairiits), Rose-ringed Parakeet 
(Pahvornis brqitaius). 

Thieves. —These form a pest against which constant watch has 
to be kept . Unlike the other pests named, their depredations arc not 
confined to edible products, but include anything movable. Catch- 
ing them in the act and the iuilicliou of a suitable punishment is 
not, unfortunately, always an effectual deterrent. Fruit crops 
especially, such as coconuts, cocoa, etc., are liable to attack by 
night thieves, and the employment of nigh l -watchers is therefore 
indispensable. Dried coconut leaves tied round the sfenis of the 
trees (as often adopted in Hie low-country), give a kind rustling 
noise if a person attempt to climb the latter, and so give a warning 
of the presence of pilferers. 

GARDEN’ AND ESTATE FRIENDS 

Injurious insects, fortunately, have natural enemies which 
usually keep them in check, thus maintaining a balance in Nature, 
These should be encouraged, and may sometimes he introduced 
with success when not already present. The following are 
among the worst enemies of insects, and are therefore the best 
friends of gardens and estates. (See Carnivorous itiseds). 

Insectivorous birds.— These play an important part In the 
prevention of insect pests by feeding on grubs, caterpillars, etc. 
It has been estimated that one bird, on ail average, will consume at 
least fifty caterpillars a day, so that a family of five would account 
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for 250. Mr. Greek, late Government Entomologist for Ceylon, 
gives the following as among the more useful insectivorous birds in 
Ceylon: (1) The Common Hawk Cudcoo (Hicrocouyx variits), (2) 
Blue-Tailed Bee-Eater {Slerops philippinas), (3) Black Drungo {Buch- 
anan (Bra), (4) Ceylonese White-bellied Drongo (Buohanga leuccpy- 
gialis), (5) Grey-Headed Fly-catcher {Cali cicada ceyloncnsis), (6) 
Magpie Robin {Copysdnx saularis ), (7) Grey- backed Titmouse (Pan/s 
atriccps), (8) Common White-eye (Zosterops paipehrosn), (9) Cey- 
lonese White-eye (ZosUrops ceylonensis), (10) Ceylon Myna (Acrid- 
o l litres melnuoslcnms), (11) Black Crow (Carr in uujtrur/iy»(7w). 
Number 1 feeds principally upon caterpillars. No. 2 tu 9 arc 
generally insectivorous. The large species may often be observed 
taking toll of the winged termites when these are in flight. No. 10 
and 1 1 frequent cattle and help to rid them of biting flies and 
ticks. The scarcity of bird-life in the higher districts of Ceylon 
has often been commented upon, and has been attributed, among 
other causes, to the felling of extensive tracts of forest land for 
growing tea, etc. One of the best means of encouraging I he birds 
to increase is to extend the growth of trees or shrubs which 
produce fruit lor bird-food, such as Abcriu or Ceylon Gooseberry 
(Ket-emhilla). AuiiAcsum, Hridelia, Ditranhu Eugenia (different 
species), Ficus (several species), Guava, Lovi-lovi, Mulberry, 
Debregeasia (Gas-dul) with orange-red berries, Wampi, Lantana,etc. 

Carnivorous insects.— In maintaining the balance of insect 
life in Nature, there occur in various countries various insects of 
carnivorous habits, and these may its a rule be regarded as the 
friends of the cultivator. Amongst the most beneficial check- 
insects are the lady-bird beetles (I ^/c-V/u). which subsist on scale- 
bugs, etc. 

Pollinating insects.-In the cultivation of fruits, flowers and 
vegetables, bees plav ail important part ; they carry the pollen 
from one tree to another, thus ensuring the fertilisation or cross- 
fertilisation of the plants, thereby making fruit and seed more 
plentiful than would otherwise be the case. A large number of 
plants are wholly dependent on insects for the fertilisation of their 
flowers. Thus the successful introduction and cultivation of 
the Syrnrna Fig, which is dependent on the Fig insect (Blasiophaga) 
for the fertilisation of its flowers, in the United States, is due to the 
artificial introduction of this insect, the cultivation having pre- 
viously proved a failure. 
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Frogs and Toads.— These are most useful creatures in the 
garden, for they destroy many injurious insects. In Europe and 
America (uads are often specially protected and encouraged to 
multiply for the purpose of consuming beetles, snails, wire worms, 
weevils, and other destructive insects. It is said flat in England 
the value of loads in gardens is now so well recognised that a high 
price is sometimes paid for them for colonising purposes, 

Lizards of all sorts are beneficial as well as interesting 
creatures in a garden. They feed mainly on beetles, grubs, etc., 
and therefore should be encouraged to multiply. 

Rat-snakes are somewhat of a mixed blessing, most people 
having a repulsive feeling against all snakes. Yet rat-snakes in 
particular, which are harmless, are very destructive against rats. 

NOXIOUS WEEDS AND MEANS FOR THEIR 
DESTRUCTION 

Weeding, or the destruction of weeds, enters largely into the 
economy of garden and estate, work in the tropics. A weed is 
generally defined as a plant out of place ; thus a plant which may 
be otherwise useful may become a weed. Any plant deemed a 
weed, in a garden, should of course he suppressed as far as practi- 
cable ; but on estates the proper degree of weeding and the best 
system of carrying it out are sometimes disputed points. Most 
planters believe in continuous dean-weeding, while others prefer 
periodical or annual weeding combined with tillage of the soil. 
Not only do weeds compete with the cultivated plants for light, 
air, and the soluble constituents of tile soil, but they may also 
harbour insect pests and parasitic fungi. Weeds arc usually 
provided with rapid means of natural distribution, their seeds being 
readily carried by the wind or by animals, or their tuberous roots 
may be of a persistent character, rapidly multiplying underground. 
Vacant ground soon becomes occupied by weeds, and may thus 
become a harbour of pestilential growth to the danger of neighbour- 
ing plantations. Weeding becomes less necessary as crops cover 
the ground, and in the case of rubber or other trees which almost 
entirely cover the ground it may become nearly dispensable. 'Hie 
growing of intercrops between perennial crops, as Rubber and 
Coconuts, during the earlier years of their growth has the bene- 
ficial effect of economising weeding as well as providing an interim 
return. Where this is not adopted it is necessary to maintain a 
clear space of about 6 feet in diameter free of weeds, around each tree. 
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Those who maintain that clean-weeding is not essential or 
advisable are supported by the fact that weeds act as a ground- 
cover, preventing excessive surface wash, while the operation of 
digging in a crop of weeds ensures tillage ;ind aeration of the soil, 
and provides useful mulch or green-manure. That weeds in some 
cases have a redeeming feature is obvious; thus the Oxnlis 
(Manickvrattie weed) serves to bind the soil on steep slopes, while 
the Lantana occupies waste and impoverished land which in 
course of time it enriches considerably with humus. 


On estates in Ceylon, the usual system of performing the 
weeding is to lease out certain areas on contract to the lianganies 
(headmen of the labour force). The amount paid depends on 
local conditions and the nature of the crop; thus Its. 1 to Rs. 2 
per acre is about the usual contract price for weeding established 
Ten fields, but on new clearings 
the cost of keeping clown weeds 
may vary from Rs. 3 to Rs. 6 
per acre. It is estimated that the 
average cost of weeding Tea in 
Ceylon ranges from 2 to 3 cents 
per Ih. of made tea. 



I. WEIEIUXC FORK. 


An excellent method which may in many cases he applied for 
killing out or preventing pernicious weeds, is to grow upon the 
affected area a crop of some animal pkuil that forms a dense 
ground-cover, the weeds thus becoming choked out. Any close 
and quick-growing plant that is obtainable in sufficient quantity 
will answer the purpose, though if should by preference belong to 
the Leguminous family, which have the effect of restoring fertility 
in the soil. (See under Grew Manuring). The followiug plants 
have been more or less successfully used in Ceylon as a ground- 
cover for checking and destroying weeds : Passijlova fivtuiii 
(creeper), Mikiinia sarnicn s (creeper), IJtomva spp. (creepers), 
Conwulina tnuiijbra, or “ Girapala," S. (creeping annual), Croialaria 
spf. i, etc. See Green-manuring. 

The first principle in destroying weeds is to prevent their 
seeding, but this is not effective with kinds which are not 
dependent upon seed for their reproduction, as the Lalang grass 
(so troublesome in Malay), and the Oxalis in up-country districts 
in Ceylon, which is reproduced chiefly by small tubers. Therefore 
recourse must be had to starving out the roots by persistently 
cutting down the leaves ; this also, of course, prevents the plants 
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from seeding. Persistent cutting down of the leaves and stems has 
been found effectual in Ceylon in exterminating such pestiferous 
weeds as the Sensitive Plant and the Tithonia (Mexican Sun-flower), 
which is so troublesome along the Railway. The same effect may 
be obtained by placing a layer of manu-grass or other covering 
over the affected ground. An old maxim which shows the im- 
portance of preventing weeds from seeding is that, 

One year’s seeding, 

Is seven years' weeding. 

In some cases, as in Coconut cultivation, it is possible to keep 
down weeds by means of grazing cattle, which also benefit the 
land by their manure. 

Poison weed-killers.— Destroying weeds hv means of poisons 
or weed-killers is not practicable ameng crops, except perhaps on 
young clearings. Bambek recommends arsenate of soda for killing 
out weeds on young Rubber clearings, when it is impossible to 
eradicate these by ordinary means. For roads, paths, railway 
tracts, tennis-courts, compounds, etc., poison weed-killers cm, 
however, be effectually applied. Of commercial weed killers, 
there are various kinds, some in powder form, others in liquid. 
Those consisting of compounds of carbolic or arsenic are the most 
effective, but other substances, as .sulphate of copper, kerosene, 
common salt, etc., are also sometimes used for the purpose with 
more or less success. Arsenal e of soda lias in some cases been 
found effectual in rleslroying troublesome weeds, and Mk. Bamhek, 
Government Chemist, has recommended it against " iluk” 
{Impernta aritiuiinacca) and “ Nut-grass " or “ Kori grass,” (Cypcrus 
win ml ns), two of the most noxious weed-pcsts in Ceylon. Where 
a commercial weed-killer is not available, any of the following 
simple mixtures may be employed (i) Mix 1 oz. carbolic acid with 
one gallon water, and apply through the rose of an ordinary water- 
ing can. (2) Take one part, kerosene to three of boiling water, and 
emulsify with soap. (3) Dissolve one pound common salt in one 
gallon of boiling water, and apply as hot as possible through the 
rose of a watering pot, at the rate of one gallon to every two 
square yards of weedy surface. (4) Take 9 lb. white arsenic and 
3 lb. washing soda, boil in one gallon of water till dissolved. For 
use, add half pint of solution to one gallon of water. In using 
poisonous weed -killers, gloves slionld be worn to prevent contact 
with the skin ; care should be taken to keep the solution clear 
of clothes and hoots, whilst going too near grass verges, plant- 
edgings, etc., must also be avoided. 
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Water weeds, scum on ponds, etc. -The question of dealing 
with aquatic weeds frequently confronts one in the tropics, and in 
some cases involves very large expenditure of money. For sub- 
merged weeds, removal by hand or mechanical means is the only 
effectual way of dealing with them. Certain floating weeds may, 
however, be destroyed by spraying with a solution of sulphate of 
copper, say 1 lb. sulphate to a gallon of water. The Bordeaux 
mixture has been used with good results on weeds of this nature, 
the solution being sprayed on the sin-face, if necessary repeated at 
intervals of a few days or weeks. It has been found that if the 
solution is not used very strong, it will not injure any fish that may 
be in the water. A small quantity of copper sulphate placed in a 
sack, and dragged back and fore on the surface, is sometimes success- 
ful in destroying certain water-weeds, but experiments with this 
method at Peradeniya did not prove effectual for such submerged 
weeds as HydrilLt and Limtuwihenmin. 

TABULAR LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL NOXIOUS 
WEEDS OF CEYLON. 

i*rntli(!cLii)ii)i t<> Ceylon ; t worst weeds amongst crons, el e.l 
Botanical Name, Common Name Of any). Locality where chiefly tmuhlesnaie, 

Adtantum cuneatum : Maiden-hair Jem. '4,000 to 5.000 ft., among Tea. 

tAgeralum cony zo ides .Hulun tala, S, Pnin-' 1 ,000 to 4,000 feet, 

pitllu, T ■ Gout- weed.' 

Aloe vsra, var. littoralis . Katalai, T. j Dry region, sea- mast. 

*Amarannu jpinosuj ' Ka hi -tain pal a. S. Semi-dry region. 

"Artemisia vulgaris i Wal-kolundu. S. j 1 ,000 to 4.000 feet. 

*Bidens pilosa. , Wal-te-kola, j Throughout moist region, 

1 Span isli-iseedle. cultivated ground. 

"Blumta memhranacea Annual composite ;|t’p to 4.000 feet. 

5 to 6 It. high. ! 

Cardamine hjnuia Kaduvi, T. !1 Ip-country gcnerallv. 

"Cassia mimosoides j Bin-siyainhala, S. jla)W-coiuitiT. 

Clienupoilium ambrosimde; (Introduced! 3.000 to 5,000 ft., wet districts 
*Cjrpem* rotundas Kalanduiu, S ; tMoist low -country up to 2,000 

Kori, 7 . ; Nut-grass j feet. 

*EI«phantopq> scaber Et-adi 1 S.,Eleph:ml’slLo\v-conrilry, lawns and pasture 
foot 

tErigeron linifolms Alavat iga-weed. 12,000 to 0.000 feet. 

Eryngiura lestidum Fit-weed jPeradeniya and Kandy 

Gatinaoga pnrviftora (Introduced) 2,000 to 5,000 ft., cull’d ground. 

tCnaphalium multicaule Wild-mignonctte, 5,000 to 6,000 feet. 

‘Halopyrum mucronalum Couch-grass 4,000 to 6,000 feel. 

*Hydrifla ovalifolia. Colomlw lake -weed Up to 2,000 feet, in ponds, etc. 

’lmperaia arundinacea llluk, Lalang Moist low-country under 2,000 

feet. 

^Sinhalese; limit 
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Com m. ill Xante. j Locality where chiefly troublesome. 


Lagascea. mollis 
' LdHtana MldftMa. 

^Leucas zeylanlca 
’ [ jmnanlhcmiim indicuitl. 


*Lnrsnlhui, 6 species. 

*L. ,3 . 

*L. 7 


Mi It a nig scandens. Climber] 
f Mimosa pudica 
Opaniia Dillcnii 


*0xalis comic ulat us. 
tO,—' violacea 

* Polygonum puncUlum. ’ 

* Port u lac a oleracea 

*Sal»mim indicum. 

S.nchus aspera ( 

S. — uleracea ) 

Synedrella nod ill on. i 

Tridex pror umKrrs i 


(Introduced) 
Kntu-imigiirii. .S'. 
Lantaua-weed. 

Tiinibn. S. 
Olu. or llaha- 
ainbalu.S'. 


Pilali. S. 
Knriivjehui. I . 


Mikania-weed, 


{About Kandy, Teldeniva, etc. 
jfanv-uHinlry up to .3,000 fed. 

Low-country, waste-ground . 
Ponds and streams up to 1.500 
fed. 

'j Semi-parasites 
{like mistletoe. 
1 found on most fa* 
| milies of woody 
{plants or trees, 
|' Distributed by 
birds. Only re- 
I medy is to lop 
[ the affected 
j branches off. 
Low-countiy generally. 


Low -cu unity. 
Dry region. 
.Montane zone. 


Sensitive -plant. 

Katu-natnk S : Dry region. 

Prickly Pear ; in- 
troduced. 

Hin-embul- 2.000 to 5.000 ft., wet region, 

einhiliya. S. 

liunick-wattie 3.000 to 5,00(1 ft., moist region 
| weed. 

! Snake-weed. Hilly districts up to 0,000 ft. 

Genda-kola. S. Low-country, cultivated ground. 

• Pulik-kirai. T. i 

Tibbatu, S. l’p to 5,000 ft., wasle-gnmnd. 

Sow-lhistle ; intro- Medium elevations, cult, ground, 
duceri. 

1 (Introduced) Bcntota. Pendcniyn, etc. 

i About Kandy and Pevadeniva, 

Ufiflb feet. 


SOME NOXIOUS WEEDS IX OTHER WARM OR 
TROPICAL COUNTRIES. 


! 

lint a Dial Same, I Common Xante ijf anrl;' Name of country. 


I 


Cryptoitemma calenduUceum 
Datura Stramonium 
Eichornea (Pomcdcria) 

craaipes 

Erigeron canadciue 
Nasturtium officinale 
Opunlrn Dillcnii 
Panicum Curtissii 
Phytolacca sp. 

Polygonum romentojum 


j" Canadian Thistle." 

Cape-weed 
Trumpet Flower 
Wilier Hyacinth 

Cobblers’ Pegs 
Wafer-cress 
IViefcly Pear 
Maiden Cane 
Puke-weed 


United Stales, etc, 


New Sooth Wales. 

Florida. Queensland, etc. 

New South Wales. 

New Zealand 

Queensland. Northern India, tic. 
Florida, etc. 

New South Wales, etc. 

On ta eat mind, etc. 


S. -Sinhalese; r.’-Taniil 
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Botanical Name. 


Name of country. 


Ptefis acjuilina 
Sida retusa 
Sorghum halapense 
Tagetes minuta 
Vittadcnia australis 
Xanlhium spinosum 
X. slrumariutn 


Bracken- fern ! | :. 

Paddy's Lucemu ![^' v ^ ,th " ;l,cs ’ ek ‘ 
Sorghum-wced ;\Vest Indies, Central India, etc. 
Mexican Marigold South Africa 
Australian Daisy Ontacamund. etc. 

Bathiu’st-hurr X'ew South Wales. Oiteensland, 
Cwkle-hurr etc. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

INSECT PESTS 

The extent of the destruction to crops by various insect pests 
in different countries is incalculable. According to a recent return 
issued by the United States Agricultural Department, the direct and 
indirect yearly losses caused by insects, in that country alone, 
amount in the aggregate to the enormous total of over 700.000,000 
dollars (£ 140.000,000). The loss to tobacco crops is put down as 
5,000,000. to cotton 30.000.000, and to apple crops 20,000,1)00 
dollars. Though Ccvlon possesses a large variety of insect life, il 
has practically no insect-pest of an alarming nature as compared 
with some other countries. Spasmodic outbreaks are, however, 
liable to occur here as elsewhere, and il should always be reman- 
bered that prevention is better than cure. There are many simple 
precautions which are sufficiently obvious to anyone who practises 
agriculture or horticulture intelligently, and the following hints, 
briefly stated, may afford a guidance, lieing more or less adaptable 
according to the nature of the crops or local circumstances. It 
should not be forgotten that proper rotation of crops, a system of 
intercrops, green-manuring, good cultivation or the application of 
certain fertilisers (as kainit, nitrate of soda, etc.), all have a most 
beneficial effect in the suppression of insect pests, In office 
words, to maintain a vigorous condition of the plants or crops 
cultivated is one of the most important safeguards against insect 
pests or fungus diseases. Thus in reference to shot -hole borer 
(perhaps the most troublesome pest of Tea in Ceylon), Mr. Grkkn, 
late Government Entomologist, has stated : “ I have repeatedly 
observed that a vigorous condition of the plant results in a ten- 
dency to choke out the insects. The mouth of the tunnel is 
invaded by an ingrowth from the active camhial tissues. New 
wood is then formed, covering up the old wound, and the plant 
is able to carry on all its functions without interruption. The 
object of the planter, therefore, should be to induce by proper 
pruning and cultivation such » vigorous condition that the damage 
is automatically and continuously repaired." 
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PREVENTIVE OR REMEDIAL MEASURES 


Handpicking of insects is recommended wherever practicable, 
as in the case of borers, large caterpillars, etc.; these may be killed 
when collected by dropping them into diluted kerosene oil, toiling 
water, or in a pot of tar. 

Light Traps and Smoke.~Lights are useful traps for certain 
insect pests, especially such as lly at night. Acetylene Lamps 
are thus used with good effect in the vineyards of Europe as a 
means of catching moths and other injurious insects. The method 
adopted is to set the lamps out at night ( preferably on dark 
nights) at distances of about 500 yards apart. The insects are 
attracted in swarms by the flame, and are killed in a weak solution 
of kerosene which is placed in a shallow basin adjusted a few inches 
below the burner. In a similar way an ordinary Kesmcnc Lamp 
with reflectors, hung over a broad tray containing jaggery and 
water, or water with a tilm of kerosene, may be used for catching 
cockchafers, moths, ants and other insects. SwoAt' from Fires 
is a deterrent to some insects, and is sometimes recommended for 
such as attack Rice and other dense crops. 

Rolling Pasture-land, net-dragging, etc. — For caterpillar pests 
in rice itelds and such like, it is recommended to draw wooden 
rollers over the pasture Land in the neighbourhood, if practicable. 
The use of a bag or a net dragged over the ground is advised by 
the Imperial Entomologist of India, thus:— “A bag can be made 
to suit all circumstances ; with a width of about 12 ft. and an 
opening 3 ft. high or less, it may be attached to a frame of bamboos, 
and a single man draws it between the rows of crops, along grass 
strips, or in any narrow places. The simplest pattern has only two 
upright bamboos to hold open the sides ; a better one Itas four 
bamboos, the two cross ones with projecting handles, and this 
pattern closes up automatically at the end of each sweep. In some 
eases it is desirable to smear the inside of the bag with oil or tar 
to catch the insects as they fly in.” 

Entomogenous or Parasitic Fungi. Locusts or grasshoppers 
and beetles arc reputed to he successfully destroyed by means of 
a parasitic or entomogenous fungus disease; this is distributed 
either by spraying spores on the bees or by inoculating live locusts 
or beetles, which on being let loose spread the disease amongst 
their fellows with, it is supposed, fatal effect. The actual results, 
however, under average conditions appear to be a moot point. 
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Trap-crops, vegetation belts, etc,— A successful way of ward- 
ing off an attack by insects of an omnivorous nature, is to sow a 
quick-growing crop intermixed with the main crop; thus the 
former, furnishing food for the insects, will attract their attention 
from the latter. Locusts are sometimes destroyed in large masses 
by planting belts of quick -growing shrubs (such as the Castor-oil 
plant), which at the season of the locust attack are heavily poisoned 
by a strong insecticide, such as arsenic compounds. 

Insect traps.—' Trenches or holes cut in the earth are sometimes 
found to be successful as traps for caterpillars, which, falling into 
these at night, are unable to climb out again,, and at daylight may 
be collected and destroyed. Empty jam tins sunk level with the 
surface soil will form good pitfalls. Also large leaves or pieces 
of cut vegetation laid on the ground act as useful traps, as many 
injurious insects will hide under these during part of the day, 
especially in the early morning, when they should lie looked lor 
and destroyed. 

Mechanical protection against insect pests. -Ill spite of all 
precautionary measures it is often necessary, especially in up- 
country gardens, to protect young tender seedlings by placing a tin 
Cylinder around each plant until it has outgrown its liability lobe 
attacked by grubs, etc- These tin 'collars” may be obtained 
locally at about Rs. 2 per hundred. Empty jam and coudensed- 
millc tins, or even a roll of stout paper, may also be used for 
the purpose. 

Plants as insect-preventives.— Certain plants have the re- 
putation of possessing properties which arc obnoxious to insects, 
and of haring the effect of driving the latter away. Thus tomato 
leaves are, in some countries, spread around tender plants, and by 
reason of their strong odour are supposed to. afford protection 
from injurious insects, slants calamus ("Wada-kaha ”) and several 
species of Alocasia (" Habarala ") are considered to be effective 
against termites (while ants). Thus Mk. Ridley, late Director of 
Botanic. Gardens, Singapore, states that the roots of the former 
plant " arc pounded to powder, spread around the base of trees 
attacked by white-ants, when all the latter will die.” (See Struiis 
Agricultural littlltiiu for 1904). Cultivators of market gardens 
up-country use the chopped-up leaves of the " Wild Lobelia 11 or 
‘ Kiri-hamhou ” (Lobelia nicolianifolia) as a protection from the 
destructive black-grub, while in the low-country tobacco leaves 
are considered hy sonic to have a deterrent effect on certain 
insects. 
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Palm Beetles — The cro vi i or "cabbage” of coconut and 
other palms often become attacked by large beetles, more es- 
pecially the “black beetle," which disfigure the fronds and some- 
times permanently injure the tree. These beetles may be har- 
pooned or extracted by a stiff piece of sharp wire (or a long 
hat-pin) with a barb at the end, the hole being then filled with 
very fine dry sand. The latter is itself a remedy as well as a 
preventive, and may be copiously applied to the cavities at the 
junction of the leaves; it will prevent fresh attacks by more 
beetles, while it disables any that may already be in their crevices 
by getting inio the joints of their bodies. Red beetles arc the 
most serious, as they attack in enormous numbers, and breed 
rapidly inside their host; so that if a tree becomes infested wilh 
this pest, it must at once be cut down and destroyed. 

Eelworms & Nematodes.— A microscopic group of translu- 
cent animals which often cause considerable injury, or even death, 
to plants before their presence is detected. They live in the soil, 
first, attacking Ihe roots and rootlets, which in time become knotty, 
bearing small wart-like excrescences. Plants that are badly 
affected should be removed and destroyed by fire ; the soil should 
be opened up and treated with vaporite or a dilute disinfectant; 
liming the soil, change of plants or rotation of crops are also 
measures to be advised for the elimination of the pest. 

Wireworms,— the lame of various kinds of beetles, seldom 
reaching 1 in. in length. They are often a troublesome pest, 
gnawing the stems and roots of plants just below the surface. 
An application of vaporite is one of the best remedies. 

Mosquito preventives The conditions which favour the 

breeding of the larva* of mosquitoes— which arc the recognised 
medium of conveying malaria to human beings— are stagnant 
water, as is frequently found in drains, root-gutterings, discarded 
tins, broken vessels, bamboo stumps, etc., also damp shade, as 
under heavy foliage. Plants with water-collecting adaptations, 
as sheathing leaves or floral receptacles, likewise offer similar 
facilities for the pest. In addition to guarding against these 
sources as far as possible, free use should be made of dilute disin- 
fectants, especially such as leave a film on the surface of the water, 
as kerosene, oil, J eye's, Cyllin, Phenyl, and Izal disinfectants. 

USEFUL INSECTICIDES. 

Insecticides act in two ways, viz. as a Stomach Poison, 
when taken internally by the insect with its food; or as a Contact 
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Poison , as in Hie case of insects which obtain their food by suck- 
ing, as bugs in general. Some contact poisons also kill hy 
Asphyxiation, i.e., by forming a coating around the insects, thus 
preventing their breathing; scale insects are affected chielly in 
this way. Generally speaking, the remedies for aphis (green-fly, 
etc.) are in the nature of a contact poison, as emulsions, tobacco- 
juice, etc., while for beetles, caterpillars and grasshoppers, stomach 
poison, such as " Paris Green," " London Purple," etc., are 
more effectual. Insecticides in liquid form (with water) may be 
applied by a fluid sprayer or a syringe capable of emitting a tine 
spray or mist, distributing the liquid evenly over the whole 
plant; while those in the form of powder, mixed with liuie, dust, 
flour, etc., may be dusted from a powder-sprayer or bellows. 

Arsenate of Lead, (Sugar-of-Iead). — This compound is con- 
sidered to have special advantages over " Paris green;" it is much 
lighter than the latter, does not scorch the foliage, and can 
therefore be used more freely. Satisfactory results have, been 
obtained by using from 1 to 2 lb. of arsenate of lead to 
150 gallons of water. The following formula is recommended : — 
Acetate of lead 2| 02 . , arsenate of soda 1 oz., water to make up to- 
10 gallons. Place the materials in the water and sliv till dissolved, 
when it is ready for use. One pound of treacle may be added 
to render the mixture adhesive. 

Arsenate of Lime. -As a substitute for the above the follow- 
ing may lie used:— 1 lb. arsenic. -I lb. washing soda, and 2 gallons 
wilier. Boil till dissolved. M;tke up to 4 gallons with water. 
Add one pint of the mixture to 4 gallons of water, and add to 
this 4 oz. unslaked lime. 

Borer Wash.— 1 pint crude carbolic or phenol; 2 lb. soft snap 
,or hard soap 2^ lb.); 1 gallon hnt water. Dissolve the soap in hot 
+vater, and add enough clay to thicken it. 

Carbon Bisulphide.— A highly volatile and inflammable clear 
liquid, the vapour of which is given off at a low temperature and 
is fatal to insect life. It is used successfully in the destruction 
of ground-insect pests, where these are numerous or in colonies, 
as in the case of termites. The poison is best applied to termites' 
nests by saturating bolls of cotton wool with it, and dropping one 
of these in each burrow, the latter being then quickly closed up. 
The vapour, bring heavier than air, sinks to the bottom of the 
crevices and permeates the whole " nest." 

Cauaiic Soda.— A white solid substance, very soluble in water, 
acts as a caustic, is powerfully alkaline, and is deliquescent on 
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exposure to the air. In temperate countries it is generally used 
in conjunction with potash as a spray fluid on dormant trees and 
hushes, when, in addition to cleansing the trees, it proves 
destructive to many forms of insect life. The solution is made 
as follows:— Caustic soda, 1 1b.; soft soap, j lb.; carbonate of 
potash, 1 lb; water, 10 gallons. Dissolve the soft soap in hot 
water, and add to cask or vessel containing 10 gallons of water 
in which the soda and potash have been dissolved. 

Emulsions— Kerosene, paraffin, petroleum, etc., in the form 
of emulsion afford one of the most effective insecticides known 
for sueking-inseels. Many formulas have been devised, but the 
following will serve all practical purposes:— Kerosene (paraffin or 
petroleum), 1 gallon; soft soap, 1 lh.; boiling water, 1 gallon. 
Dissolve soap in boiling water, and arid, hoiling hot, to the 
kerosene. C-hurn the mixture thoroughly uniil a cream-like 
emulsion is formed This should thicken to a jelly on cooling. 
;uid adhere without oiliness to the surface of glass, The holler 
the mixture, the easier the emulsion is formed. For use, add 
1 part emulsion to 10 parts water. No form of emulsion should be 
applied to foliage during sunshine. 

Gondal- fluid. 4 07 .. gum, 8 0 /.. asafoetida, 8 oz. bazaar :iloes, 

3 oz. castor-cake. Mix well with water, add clay to thicken, and 
paint on the base of trees which are liable to be attacked by 
white-ants or other iuseds. Gondii fluid is an Indian pre- 
paration and has been specially recommended by Sir George 
Watt for applying to Tea bushes as a preventive against white-ants. 

Hot water as an insecticide.- Up to a temperature of 170 or 
200 degrees (Fah.) of heat, hot water will destroy many de- 
structive insects without injuring their host plants. Even boiling 
water applied by a syringe will usually cool sufficiently between 
the syringe and plant to avoid injury to the latter, while it is still 
hot enough to kill the insects. 

London Purple.— A line powder arsenical preparation, of 
similar use lo “ Paris Green,” but generally considered to be less 
safe than the. latter. It is a by-product obtained in the manu- 
facture of aniline dyes. 

Paris Green.— Also known as “Emerald Green,” Mitis Green, 
and “French Green.” A powerful irritant and poisonous com- 
pound of arsenic, copper and sulphuric acid, which has the 
appearance of line powder with a clear green colour. For use take 
one ounce of the powder and mix in 12 gallons of water. Like 
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other arsenitc compounds, it should be applied in the form of a 
tine spray, the liquid being meantime kept constantly stirred, 
and regulated in strength according to the nature of the plants 
sprayed. 

Quassia, or Bitterwood.-A vegetable insecticide, consisting 
of the hitler principle of the tree Wciv nm mdsa, which is fatal 
to may forms of sucking-insects, particularly aphides. For use lake 
1 lb. quassia chips, 1 lb. soft-soap, 10 gallons water. Boil the 
quassia with half the soap and half the water for one hour, strain 
off the liquid and boil the residue for another hour with the 
remaining soap and water- Mix the whole together, and make 
up to 10 gallons with water. Never spray trees or plants bearing 
edible fruit or leaves with quassia, as it imparts a bitter taste not 
easily got rid of. According to the Jamaica Bulletin, nothing 
has been so successful in driving black-ants away as Bitterwood 
solution. 

Resin or Rosin.— This enters into the composition of several 
valuable spray-fluids which destroy different forms of scale-insects, 
being especially suited to deciduous trees. It acts by depositing a 
covering over the insect, thus killing the latter by preventing its 
breathing. The following formula is recommended : — Resin, 4 lb.; 
fresh oil (seal or train oil), 2 pints; caustic soda, H lb.; water, 
10 gallons. Boil the first 3 ingredients mixed with the water until 
the resin is dissolved, then make up to 15 gallons of water. 
Before using the solution it should be diluted with nine times its 
quantity of clear water. This solution is recommended in America 
for use against the “ sooty-mould '* on Orange and other Citrus 
trees. 

Tobacco juice.— An efficacious insecticide (also a fungicide! 
for aphides, used hugely in Europe, America, etc., more particu- 
larly in plant-houses. The juice when of the standard strength is 
diluted with 100 puts of water for spraying purposes. The plants 
should be sprayed after sunset, and syringed with clear water on 
the following morning. The juice may be prepared by soaking 
\ lb. common tobacco leaf to a gallon of hot water. 

Tobacco-smoke is chiefly used for fumigating plants in glass- 
houses, being a powerful insecticide for certain insects, It is 
obtained by burning tobacco, or paper steeped in tobacco juice. 
More effective, however, than tobacco-smoke, and less harmful to 
tender plants, is the vapour caused by the heating of the newer 
Nicotine Vaporisers, such as the “XL. All Vaporiser" and 
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others, which are probably compounds of nicotine obtained from 
tobacco and alcohol. These are proprietary remedies, and direc- 
tions for their use arc issued by the manufacturers. 

Vaporite. - A grey powdered preparation, called “vaporite," 
made by the Vaporite Co. in London. It is oiie of the most 
efficacious of insecticides that are adapted for applying to 
the ground, giving off when mixed with the moist soil an insect - 
killing vapour. It destroys grubs, cclworms, millepedes, cock- 
chafers, etc. in the soil, without apparently injuring the roots, and 
may be applied by mixing with the surface soil, or by inserting 
ill holes several inches apart made with a crowbar. For pot plants 
it should he applied in a weak solution with water. Vaporite may 
be obtained locally from Messrs. E. R. Creasy & Co., Colombo, 
and every one who grows plants, either for use or ornament, should 
have some always at hand. 

Quicklime.— Fresh-slaked pure lime, especially coral lime, is of 
great value as an insecticide when dusted over the ground or 
mixed in with the soil. It also serves as a useful diluent of 
poisonous powders, being used to a large extent in the preparation 
of some of the more active insecticides and fungicides to avert their 
caustic action on foliage. When quick-lime is applied in the form 
of awash or spray, it. leaves a coating over the part so treated, and 
thus prevents fungi from obtaining a footing on the leaves, etc. 

MEANS FOR DESTROY! XG TERMITES OR 
WHITE-ANTS. 

The “Ant-Exterminator.”— Of the various devices as yet 
adopted for destroying termites, this is probably the best. It 
consists of a small charcoal furnace in connection with an air-pump. 
Some glowing charcoal is placed in the furnace ; a spoonful of l he 
mixture (composed of white arsenic 85# and sulphur 15# ) is 
thrown on the charcoal and the lid firmly clamped into position. 
A flexible nozzle (A in the figure) is pushed into the main entrance 
of the nest, and all supplementary holes are plugged with clay. 
The pump (H) is then worked, and drives the vapour into the nest, 
forcing it into all the ramifications of the galleries. Little jets of 
smoke will soon arise from crevices and uususpected openings fot 
several yards round the main entrance. These should be imme- 
diately stopped with clay or pounded earth. After a few minutes of 
pumping, the nozzle may be withdrawn and the hole plugged with 
clay. The nest should remain undisturbed for a week, when the 
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mound may be levelled. If opened immediately after the appli- 
cation some of the insects will revive. In some few cases there 
may be feeble signs of renewed activity, in which case a second 
application will complete the work of destruction ; but this is 
seldom necessary. 

Exploding Termites’ nests. The Government Entomologist 
in New South Wales recommends as follows :— <l Pour a little 
hi sulphide of carbon down each hole, and throw a wet bag over 
the nest immediately afterwards. Remove it in a couple of 
minutes, and apply a lighted stick over each opening. The fumes 
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will explode, wreck the nest, and burn all the ants beneath. The 
lighted stick should be 5 or 6 feet long to enable the operator to 
stand out oi danger." 

Poisonous baits for ants.— Destroying termites and other ants 
by laying down poisonous bails has often been recommended. A 
mixture of arsenic, sugar, hour, tallow, etc., made into a paste and 
strewn about in small pellets where the ;uits are troublesome is 
found to have a good effect in destroying these. Where it is 
dangerous to use arsenic, a syrup of borax may answer the purpose 
to some extent. A stiff dough made of “ Paris Green," (l ozj, 
hour (3 lb.), and sugar (3 oz.), being formed into pellets and placed 
in holes near the plants attacked, has been fouud effective. 
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Preventives against white-ants, etc. It is always advisable 
when sowing seed, planting out or transplanting plants in a locality 
which is subject to white-ants, lo fork in with the soil a mixture 
which will act as a preventive against this destructive pest. Lime 
and sulphur, or lime alone, are recommended for the purpose, while 
vaporite or carbolic disinfectant-powder ate found efficacious at 
Peradcniya. Watering the ground with a disinfectant solution 
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also acts as an excellent preventive, which is often adopted at 
Peradeniva in the case of rose-l>eds and (lower borders. The smel 
tar is obnoxious to insect life of all kinds, and water impregiuted 
with tar may sometimes be applied to the ground with good effect. 
For painting on the base of trees as a preventive against termites, 
diluted tar and "Gorntal Fluid" (sec hsedicidcs) are used with 
good results. 
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FUMIGATING 


Black-ants. —These are sometimes very troublesome in a 
garden, undermining mads, lawns, etc. According to the “Jamaica 
BnHclin' nothing has been so successful in expelling these as a 
solution of bitterwood (See quassia under Insecurities). 

FUMIGATING 

Destroying in sect -pests by means of fumes of poisonous gas, 
tobacco smoke, etc., is commonly adopted wherever plants arc 
grown in dosed structures, and also in the fields where fruit-grow- 
ing is practised on systematic lines. For cheapness, efficiency and 
facility of application, the hydrocyanic gas process of fumigating 
has been found to be the most satisfactory yet discovered. It is 
extensively practised in America for orchards as well as for genera! 
mirserv stock, more especially against settle-insects, which are 
difficult 1o destroy by other means. The gas is a deadly poison, 
and the greatest care is needed in using it. It is generated from 
cyanide of potassium (or sometimes sodium cyanide) and sulphuric 
acid, and is fatal to insect or animal life by inhalation. When 
applied to trees or shrubs in the open, special collapsible tents are 
used for the purpose of enclosing these. Simll or movable plants 
may be treated in any enclosure, provided it is sufficiently air- 
tight. An ordinary wardian case with a capacity of about cubic 
feet is used for the purpose at Peradeniya, the proportions recom- 
mended being: 1 o /.. cyanide of potassium (90$ ), \ ox. sulphuric 
acid, and $ cm. water. Place the water in a small earthenware 
bowl; add the acid; drop in the cyanide, and close the case imme- 
diately, stopping up all crevices with wet clay to prevent the gas 
escaping. After the expiration of half an hour, open the case and 
leave it for several hours. The principle is the same when the 
process is applied on a larger scale. When fumigating plant- 
liouscs, the cyanide is usually wrapped in a small suspended paper 
bag, which is dropped into the acid and water by means of a string 
passing through a trap-door and released from outside. The pro- 
per amount of cyanide to be used varies according to the nature 
of the pest and plants to be treated, but the proportions, as above 
stated, should always be approximately the same. Experienced 
men recommeud four- fifths of a grain of cyanide for every cubic 
foot of - free space. It is considered by some that the water should 
be boiling when the acid is added (the cyanide being then dropped 
into it), but this does not appear to lie necessary. An essential 
condition in any method of fumigating is that, contrary to 
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spraying, the foliage be dry; otherwise the plants are very liable to 
be injured. The latter should not be watered immediately More 
fumigation, neither should they be exposed to the sun for several 
hours after treatment. Fumigation should always be carried out 
only after sunset, unless the plants are in the shade under cover. 

Spraying. -See Fungus Diseases of Plants. 

TABULAR LIST OF COMMON INSECT PESTS OF 
CEYLON. 

Akuan’CKd According to the Chops ok Plants Attacked. 

ESTATE PRODUCTS 


I 


Albiz/ia 
Anna l to 


' /Cascor Cadis-worms Leaves — 

I ! . (Psyche .*/>/]. 

1 1 Caterpillar ( icrirti i 
\ svl/irtoifii).' 

•“ Mosquito Blight” (Bug) Young si loots Emulsion spray 
[lii'hipcltis anfonii).. 

BoKt[Arbchi qtuniri - \ Stem 
/ i win In). 1 Fmit and 

v ] Bug [Hdoffltis tuthviii). | young 
, Poi-homr [Iticlwrroifc > foliage 
I pHI)diftriltis\ 1 

l White stem-borer Stem 

OIimoIui mus fislnhitor). 


Caterpillar [Pupilio 


.Leaves 


ctytia' 


■f 

J Shot-hole Barer 'Stem stnd 

\ (Scoh'tid s/)j branches 

.Bug 1 Ischmlmim Foliage 

j mviuhis).' 

I Pod-borer {Ltviipidcs :Fmi( 


Cardamom 

j mi- 

j Rooi-borer (Hihnvgnt- Rhi/nmes 


1 phiti fttmhiikifs).'. 


I Siem-borer IDulmrocis Stem 


' n'fMViffs).. 

Castilloa- 

Mealy-bug [DiufylopIttS Young lira 

rubber 

crokmis),'. dies 

Cantor-oil 

' I Bug (.-1/rtiiWw.tJI.I Foliage. 

Plant 

| [ Caterpillar (.J rdia rid u/). : .. 

Cinnamon 

i Gall-miie (F.riophrsfs hvisi) , 

Citrcmella 

Scale-bug [ChiotMipit 

Grass t 

, ■ gromiiiis)-' 


Plug holes in bark with tar 

Emulsion spray. 

Colled and destroy a flee- 
ted injits. 

Cut out and destroy at- 
tacked parts, and apply 
tar. 

■Spray with lead arsenate. 

• Cut and destroy affected 

I Part* 

Emulsion spray. 


! Apply Vapnritc to soil. 

'Cut and destroy affected 
j stems. 

i-. Kmulsion spray. 


Emulsion spray. 
Lead arsenate. 
Sulphur spray. 
Emulsion spray. 
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Host Plant. J 

Same of Insect. 

Parts attacked. 

1 ■’llrief remedies or oievenlivc 
measures. 

i 



'Colled and 

destroy, or 


/Red weevil [Ultynchn- 

Stem and 

: harpoon sv 

ith pointed 

■1 

[ plan us siguaticvllis). 

crown 

wire. 


Coconut ij 

1 Black-beetle {(VvcffS 

Tender part 

t (See Palm-bcctlcs). 

Palm 

r/rtmuiTtir). 

of crown 



1 

Black-headed caterpillar 

Fuliage 

Cut and hurt 

> infested 


\ (Xc plumb's seriiwpn)- 


fronds. 



/Green-bug [Lcoiniiiin 

Foliage 

Emulsion spr; 

«y 

Colice, 

| Biown coflee-bug ( Lear- 




Arabian 

! uimu hauisphtvriaiiu). 




and other 

/(Zoffee-borer [Zi'itzcm 

'Stein and 

Cut out and 

destroy in- 

kinds. 

K cottar). 

i brandies 

tested parts 



(Cockchafer-grub*. 

{Roots 

Vaporitc. 



’ (various species! 





" Black-bug (Ixoniiiiiu 

Ilia nd ics 

Em nisi mi spr; 

tv 


nigrum) 





1 Cotton Stainerif DiA/mic 

<h 




j a'nguhitas. Scriiutlm 

: 1 

! •• Lint 

Spread lint in 

sun 

Cotton 

j iiiigiir. Oxyctifiienus 

j lugnhris). 

\) 



! Pink Boll-worm 

Pods 

Destroy infes 

ted liol's 


j WiMiti gassy pi rll a\ 





■ Mealy-bug 

Foliage and 

Em nisi mi spr; 

a> 


1 ( Duel yhfi us vvigri/Mx) 

i., young 





! brandies 




Croton-oil Defoliator (.jiumr [Foliage f.cad arsenate 

Plant selcnainplm) | 

/Pod- borer (/Jwy/us [Fruit Vaporitc 

,, . J wit'll taiis).. 

bioimo-nnt | Leal-miner j Foliage Emulsion spray 

; v (.Jircrom/vV ;/erlfiri<i).| 


Hevea Sec Para Rubber ! — ~ 

I.agns- ; Leal -roller (Cnpi iuiti [Foliage Lead arsenate 

rubber j f amhylulisu 

Mahogany VCaterpLIV [Attacus it this). ! .< 

Mulberry w Scale-bug {A spill iotas [Branches Emulsion spray 


Nutmeg 
Piira Rubber 

l J c|tper 

Rhea or 
Ramie 


aurtwfii):, 

[Flat- bug (Lccaniuni Foliage „ 

cxpuitsnm). 

. /Cockchafer-grub Roots Vapnrite 

j j { hep til iota pin itn fs). 

H Black-bug Foliage and Emulsion spray 

| \ Lcaviium nigrum), young i 

branches « 

/Scale-bug [Lccaninni Foliage „ 

| mimitpiuk). . 

I „ (L. PeratU'itiytuu). ' 

Leal-roller {Sylepta i „ | Lead arsenate 

sabinimatis). 
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Host Plant. 

Name ol [used j 

Parts aftieked. 

"Oriel remedies « preventive 


{ Arrakkadian worm 

foliage 

Burngrass. etc., in virinitv ; 


j ISpodopteror maiiritha). 

) Paddy-bug, or rice Sapper 


smoke drives insects 
away 

Rice (Paddy 

Flower 

Catch by hand, or trap hy 

( {Lcpiocorrsa acuta). 


screens smeared with 

| 

j Paddy-weevil 

Grain 

gum 

Naptha! in 


(Calatulm orytac). 



f Shot-boV-Luref 

branches 

Cat out and destroy affect- 

V I 

| {Xylf bonis fanricatus). 


ed stems ; burn primings 
on fields 

^1 

\ White-ant or Termite 

Live or 

See under huffticiiU's 


| (Calolermes mititniis). 

dead 

stems. 



\ l ea-bug or “Mosqoito 

Foliage 

— 


Blight ' (Hctopcltis 



Tea 

tin ton ii]. 

Dust with sulphur 

j Tea-mites (various spp). 



1 Nettle-grubs 


Hand-pick 


! {UnimotiittiK spp). 




1 Case-worms 




iPsyiliiiliii' spp) 




Tea-lortrix 


Collect and destroy eg 


| (C "pu« w/rtirmL 


masses 


i Lobster Caterpillar 

,, 

Hand-pick 


[ (Stuurapns altrnms). 



j Thrips [Physopns 

- 

Sulphur sprav 


! rnbrociiiahi). 



Teak 

.caf-eater {Hyhiaut fmral 

| Lead arsenate spray 

Tobacco 

Stem-borer 

Stein base 

' Cut out grub; destroy badly 


((J noriimehcm a bdiopa ) 


: attacked plants 


FRUITS 


. 



| *ltrift remedies or prrrentivu 

Host Plan!, j 

Maine of Insect. 

Parts attacked 

Cherimoya. 

\ 



Custard- i 
apple and | 

[Black scale-bug 

Branches 

j Emulsion spray. 

other spp. i 
Of JfWihl- 

[Ltomintn nigrum] 



Ci'ih' 




Jitmbu, Rose- 
apple, etc. 

Gall-fly [1‘sylia ip). 

Foliage 


/Fruit-fly 

Fruit 

h 


{bttfiis fctnigimitti. 


; 1 Collect and destroy in- 

Mango. 

J M a ngo-w«evil((>v/i/«'rAy »- 
j (Jilts mauifffertu). 

* 

i [ tested fruits. 


1 Scale-bug { Uranium 

Foliage 

i Emulsion sprav. 


\ mn&fcrtv). 


1 

Orange, 
Limes. 
Lemons, etc. 

Scale, or Sooty-mould bus 

j )!. a an in in viride] 

1 iMytilaspis cilricolih dim 
l Puh’iuana psidii 1, 

jFoliagc 

| Emulsion spray. 
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VEGETABLES 


EIoM Want. I Xante (if Insect. 


Tomatoes Gill-wonn [Htilmkrc Root 
rirrf/rtVi'/iiM 


j Vaporite, which sec, 


Bandakka 

) Ltal-roller 

Foliage 

[Hibiscus ■ 

I'Siti Inti its) j, 

| [Syhffit HiHliiliiittilis). 


/Fly-maggot [.-JgnwjfCrt 

Stem and 

Beans [l%iu- 
t'lns) 

pluiscoli). 

■ Sucking-bugs itty/iWiMM 

! foliage 

j irihiniuu and 

Foliage 


\ Riptorius inst its) . 



/Stem-borer \[.cn<'inotii'f 

Young 

Britijal 

1 iu boll ill id. 

shoots 

(.Sii/dMuri 

'i Sucking-bug [l ’reniias 

„ 

( t'l'IlillHs). 



/Caterpillar {PI II hi hi 

Foliage 

Cabbages 

hi nc til i ft ii n it). 


(ibwn 

■ K'mvrfiihvjwti 

' .. 

family) 

hiiii)hilis\. 


\ Black-grub (Jgivtfs srgt'f/si 



Gourds. 

Pumpkins. 

etc. 

Potato 


/Sucking-buj (At I'lo&lo&iiis 
uiniibraiiiurus), 

• Lea (^beetle (Several spe-> .. 

; cies of CArysi'Wt7/WrU'}.j 
Fmil-(ly {])<iai.< 'Fruit 

\ U'mtgiih'iif)}. 

Bulb-borer jTulaei" 

| [Dorylns hi iy ill n fix). \ 

i 


Lead arsenate. 

'Sprinkle vaporite on 
I ground about (lie plants. 

.Hand-pkk. 

Cut off anti ilesl my in 
tested shoots. 

Syringe with emulsion 


> Hand-pick. 

J 

Hand-pick: spi inkle vapor- 
ite about the plants. 

] Vaporite or lead arsenate. 

| Arsenic spray. 

j Hand-pick. Colled and 
j destroy infested fruits, 
j Vaporite. 


ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 


fails allocked, 


Amaryllis 


Bamboos 


Cycas 

Dahlia 


Caterpillar {Poly hi a Foliage 
ghno.w). ' 

j 1 Scale-bug ( Asie rolcai ui n lit Stem 
• firttuft/wiirl. 

■ (Aphis [OiYgirjfi himhiisac) Stem 
/Caterpillar Foliage 

' [('.ytuims pimpti) 
j .. [Cattichrywps Young 
: v futminvaV foliage 

Bulb-borer \lhiylns Tuber 


‘Syringe with emnlsioo. 


j Lead arsenate, 
i Vaporite. 


Ferns 


( FI c a-buetle . Foliage 

jhviteamU 

( Scale-bug (Lcitiuiiiiu .Foliage 
’ \ htmisphaerieum)] 


! Lead arsenate. 

i 

I Syringe with veimisap 

I 'il lb. to 40 gal. water! nr 
other emulsion. 
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Iprnunca, 

different 

Slip. 


I (Lcif-rollcr (Syh'pld [Foliage 

ij 

I I FWer-bcttle Olyhtbris flower 

} ' puslnlaris)) 

j Hairy-caferpilUr Foliage 

ib'ucluvmid polymata) 


5 Brief routdie* or preventive 


( U‘ad arsenate. Destroy 
infested flower buds. 


Jnsmiiuim [Bud-borer [Houkctim Flower huds [ 
pulieseeiis I ihipliftiscittlit,] 

/Fringed-bog [i'rnthipin\ Foliage 
S hiufcmm). 

.... . 'Caterpillar Uilmuins 

) frataua). 

I Scale-bug [Lmntinm 
\ ht'viisph(ii'mum\. 

t'crgnlaria Sole-bug [Li'uututni 
(Perennial omhilnm) 

climber! • 


Syringe with emulsion. 
Hand -pick, nr lead arscr 


Porllandia Caterpillar (l.',ipriuiu „ 

(Slirtih) ; (oneiiyhiiis). 

/Scale-bug (Aipiiiioiiu Stem and 

I iiuntutiH. ioliage 

(] ) (/rvnvi „ 


ate. 

^Syringe with an t-nnil- 
j xion. The nicl hrown 
smiles, are (lead, hut rc- 
l> mum adhered to till' 
I snrfaec and shelter 
/ numerous eggs under- 
neath, 

"Pai is Green.'’ or arsenate. 


j 

►Syringe with emulsinii. 


Rose-beelle, several FI's and [Hand tuck. Sprinkle 
\ species, young | vapor ite about bushes. 


Salvia, Thnn-'Lantana-bug [Orlhctui Foliage and Kinnlsion uf'ray. 
hergia and jtKi&uis). stems, 

nllmv/rriw-j 
tlhlu'tU' | 

I'lauls. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 

FUNGUS AND OTHER DISEASES OF PLANTS 

Fungi differ from plants possessing green leaves in not being 
able to obtain their food from the. soil; they can only derive 
nourishment from the bodies of plants or animals, either living or 
dead. Those fungi that live on dead vegetable matter, as humus, 
decaying wood, roots, etc., are called sitprofihvt es: these do not 
injure living plants, unless they alter their mode of obtaining nutri- 
tion, as they sometimes do. and become parasitic. Fungi which 
grow on living plants are known as panisifts; the greater number 
of these arc very minute, and are only visible to the naked eye 
when present in great numbers. All parasites cause disease, 
important or not, according to the extent to which they occur and 
the harm they do to plants or crops, 

Preventing the spread of diseases - The methods available 
for combating diseases are more or less regulated by the life 
history of the fungi concerned, and may be grouped under the 
following heads; (1) by destroying the plant tissues that contain 
the vegetative forms or the reproductive spores of the fungus; (2,1 by 
spraying with a fungicide to prevent the germination of spores 
deposited on leaves, stems, or fruits; (3) by avoiding conditions 
that are known to be favourable lo the spread of the disease; (1) by 
raising disease-resistant varieties; (5) by prohibiting die impor- 
tation or transport of plants or seeds tram diseased -infected coun- 
tries or localities. 

Destroying plant tissues.— The most certain means of eradi- 
cating a disease is to burn the affected plants, or cut and burn tin* 
diseased portions of these. When the latter course is adopted, 
the cut surfaces of the living plant should always be painted with 
tar or other substance that will prevent the germination of fresh 
spores which may fall on them. When burning is not practicable, 
as through excessive moisture, the diseased parts should lie buried 
with lime. Lime not only hastens decay, but also prevents local 
souring of the soil by the addition of large quantities of decaying 
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mattei, and thereby discourage conditions which predispose plants 
to disease. Tims the burial with lime of all diseased cacao pods, 
as well as the husks of healthy pods, left after the beans have been 
extracted, has been found to have an important effect in preventing 
the spread nf the pod -disease of Cacao. 

Conditions favourable to infection. -In damp, warm weather 
and in shady situations, spores of fungi stand the best chance of 
germination. Conditions of the soil which arc unfavourable to 
plants, as defective drainage, etc., are sometimes conducive to the 
rapid spread of a toot disease. Crowding together plants of the 
same kind also favours the spread of disease, or an epidemic or 
extensive wave of disease can onlv occur where large numbers of 
the same kind of plant are growing in dose proximity, as in (he 
exclusive cultivation of single crops. 

Wounds a cause of disease. A large number of fungi can 
bring about infection of their liosl-plauls only through wounds or 
breaks in the bark. Canker is generally formed bv a wound 
parasite, and in order to avoid conditions likely to bring about 
infection by it, careful attention should be given to the operations 
nf pruning, fruit-picking, etc., as well as the tarring of all wounds. 

isolation of affected areas. —The spread of a root disease may 
sometimes be effectually arrested by means of cutting a trench 
round the affected area, the progress of the mycelium through the 
soil heing thus confined to certain limits. This prevents healthy 
plants being attacked, anti enables the affected areas to be cleared 
and treated with large quantities of lime. 

Effects of rotation of crops.— A fungus disease may ufleu be 
starved out by rotation of crops. This, however, is only possible 
in the ease of annual or temporary crops, like, root products, etc. 
In the case of permanent crops, as Cacao, Tea, Rubber, etc., when 
a tree has died from a root disease, the diseased roots should be 
carefully extracted from the ground and destroyed, the soil being 
opened up and treated with lime, the cavity being allowed to 
remain open for some time before the vacancy is supplied. 

Disease-resisting varieties.— Some varieties or species of 
plants are more or less immune from disease, while others, culti- 
vated under the same conditions, are specially susceptible to it. 
Therefore varieties which arc the least susceptible, consistent with 
other desirable qualities, should be selected for cultivation, the 
raising or selection of disease resisting varieties is now recognised 
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as a matter of considerable importance in horticulture and agri- 
culture. 

Good cultivation a preventive of disease. — The remarks ap- 
plied in the case of insect pests with regard to the imjwtanec of 
maintaining a vigorous condition of the plants or crops grown, 
arc equally applicable in the case of fungus diseases, for plants in 
vigorous growth are often capable of combating the parasitic 
effects of a disease, while those of a weaker constitution succumb 
to it. Therefore, good cultivation, as secured by proper draining, 
manuring, careful priming, etc., should lie considered an clfcclive 
measure towards the suppression of a fungus disease. 

Importation of plants from infected areas.— This lias often re- 
sulted in the introduction of new diseases, and many countries 
have now formulated laws to prevent such an occurrence. The 
importation or transference of seeds or plants from countries or 
localities affected with fungus diseases should, therefore, be 
allowed only where quarantine measures for disinfection me 
adopted. 

USEFUL FUNGICIDES 

Bordeaux Mixture. This is one of the most useful and 
effective fungicides for application to plants attacked with mildew 
or other fungus disease. There are various formulas for making 
it, all of somewhat varying degrees of strength. The following 
proportions represent a standard formula and may be recom- 
mended for general use in the tropics : Copper sulphate ( 98 per 
cent. ) 5 lb. ; lime (freshly burnt) 5 lb.; add water to make up t<> 
50 gallons. Dissolve the copper sulphate in ;l small quantity of 
water, using a wooden tub for the purpose, slake the lime to a 
paste, mix it with the remaining water and pour into the copper 
solution. Treacle is sometimes added to render the mixture more 
adhesive. When being applied, the mixture should be kept 
thoroughly stirred. 

.Sulphur. — This is used for the destruction of mildews, whose 
mycelium is superficial and forms a whitish down cm the surface 
of living leaves, fruit, etc. It is applied as a powder in the 
familiar form known as “ (lowers of sulphur,' 1 preferably when 
the affected leaves are damp. Various appliances are in use for 
blowing the powder on to the leaves, such as sulphur-sprayer, 
sulphur-hello ws, etc. Quicklime is sometimes added to the 
sulphur, but it should not exceed one third of the whole. 
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Occasionally sulphur is mixed with water, the solution being 
applied by a syringe. In glass-houses, snlpliur-pjiste is sometimes 
painted on the hot water pipes to create sulphurous fumes. 

Am moniacal capper fungicide.— This is a useful fungicide, 
which has properties similar to those of Bordeaux mixture. It is 
prepared as follows 

Copper >ulphittc (98 pel cent) I* ui. Ammonia solulio 1 (strongest) 1211. o/.. 

Carbonate of wxla (98 per cent.) 1] u i. Water to make 12 gallons 

Dissolve the copper sulphate and soda separately, each in 
half a gallon of water, pour the soda into the copper solution and 
stir well. When the precipitate has settled, pour off the clear 
liquid ; give the precipitate a second washing, and when again 
settled pour off the supernatant clear liquid. Then introduce 
sufficient liquid ammonia to the precipitated copper carbonate to 
dissolve it, care being taken not to use any unnecessary excess of 
ammonia. To this add water to make up to 10 gallons, when the 
liquid is ready for use. This preparation is specially recommended 
for surface moulds and for the Bose mildew. 

Potassium sulphide. — This powerful and useful fimgicide 
must be kept in well-corked bottles or air-tight vessels, as it 
rapidly decomposes when exposed lo the air. Care must be taken 
to adjust the strength of the solution to the nature and hardiness 
of the plants under treatment ; a quarter of an ounce to one 
gallon of water will generally answer for slight attacks, and from 
4 o/.. to 6 ox. in 10 gallons of water is considered strong enough 
to suit all requirements. 

Potassium permanganate. {Permanganate of potash). —A 
simple but effectual fungicide may lx? prepared by dissolving about 
30 to 40 grains of pennanganate of potash in a gallon of water. 
'I'lie solution resembles Condy’s fluid, being of a pale darel colour, 
and may be used (or herbaceous and bulbous plants with good 
effect. 

Condy’s Fluid, Jeye’s Fluid, etc, — ’These are useful fungi- 
cides, and are sometimes employed for sterilising soil, the latter 
being allowed to remain a week after treatment before anything is 
plan led or sown. The proportions should lie about 1 oz. of the 
fluid to 1 g;illon of watd. 

Corrosive sublimate. — For disinfecting seed, preserving 
hooks, dried specimens of plants, elc., nothing is better than a 
solution of corrosive sublimate. This is a powerful poison and 
kills bacteria, fungus spores unci similar organisms by contact. 
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It may be used in a water solution, at a strength of about 1 oz. to 
6 gallons ol water. For books, specimens, etc., the following 
proportions are recommended: corrosive sublimate * oz., carbolic 
acid \ oz., methylated spirits 1 pint ; apply with a soft brush. 

SOME COMMON DISEASES OF PLANTS 

Club-root or Slime Fungus.— This disastrous fungus disease 
attacks the roots of all plants of the Cabbage family (see under 
Cabbage), and does a great deal of damage in up-country gardens, 
rendering them in many cases unprofitable for cultivation; it 
produces large nodules on the roots and, the leaves becoming 
yellowish, the plants suddenly die. The disease spreads readily 
by means of spores carried on implements or with plants trails- 
feired from an infected area, and once established it is impossible 
to eradicate it. except by giving up the cultivation of Cruciferous 
plants for two or three years. Fresh uuslakcd lime, applied at the 
rate of 73 bushels to the acre, or about 13 lb. to 100 sq. feet, will, 
however, check the disease considerably for a time. Rotation of 
crops also minimises its effects. 

Sooty Mould.— Orange frees and other members of the Citrus 
family are peculiarly liable to this fungus disease, which forms a 
black crust on the foliage, sometimes covering the entire leaf, and 
occasionally blackening the fruits also. It is, however, a super- 
ficial growth and does not penetrate the tissues uf the plant. Its 
presence is due to scale -insects (species of Lecanhm), which must 
l>e got i id olT in order to effectually dispose of the mould. Spray- 
ing with petroleum emulsion or a resin wash, followed by syringing 
with clean water, is the best remedy. The sealc-hug (Lcamutin 
heiiiisphariatm) is a very common pest on ferns and other 
pot-plants, while Lcatninm virile or green-bug is often trouble- 
some on oranges, coffee plants, etc. 

Gumming, or Gummosis.— This condition, which sometimes 
occurs on fruit trees, especially on Oranges and other Citrus trees, 
is usually induced by badly drained soils or external injury, as 
through improper pruning. Experts are not, however, agreed 
upon the actual cause of the disease, which has been attributed to 
fungi or bacteria: but it is a common result of injury to the cam- 
bium. The best way of preventing its occurrence consists in 
affording the trees proper cultivation, and preventing as far as 
possible any rupture of (he bark. A remedy that sometimes proves 
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effectual is cutting out the affected pari, and tarring the urea or 
covering it with cow-dung and clay. Ail application of Bordeaux- 
paste (2 lb. copper sulphate, 2 lb. nnslakcd lime in \ gallon water), 
applied by a brush, is also recommended. 

Damping-off disease. -The common malady known as 
"damping-off” is due to a fungus (Pythiunil which affects young 
and small lender plants, especially seedlings from thickly sown 
seed. It usually attacks the plants at a joint just above the ground 
level and. the tissues becoming destroyed, the plants fall over from 
Hint point. Excessive dampness, absence of light or ventilation, 
and imperfect drainage are conditions which are conducive to (lie 
disease. 

Dry-rot fungus.— The disease known as "dry rot” (Memfius 
I aery mm) frequently attacks timher in bungalows or other buildings 
in the tropics. Soaking or spraying the wood with a solution of 
formalin or other fungicide, at intervals of a few days, is said to he 
the best preventive. 

Chlorosis in Plants.— The disease called Chlorosis , which 
means pallor or "green sickness,’' is not caused by a fungus or 
insect pest, but by a deficiency of iron in (lie food of the plant. 

It is noticeable by the foliage or other actively growing 
part assuming a blanched appearance, the usual green colouring 
matter (chlorophyll) being lacking; for without iron no chlorophyll 
can be formed. It is not a serious or very common disease, and 
can usually he cured by adding a weak solution of iron sail 
to the soil. 

Fascist inn {from " fasciculus,” a little bundle).— The primary 
cause of the phoiiomenon known as fasciation which affects many 
families of plants, is largely a matter of conjecture. It may occur 
in the stem (as often seen in young Hevea steins), as a flat- 
tened growth iuslead of the normal cylindrical stem; or in the 
flowers, as in the Cockscomb and often in Roses; or in the fruit, as 
frequently in Fine-apples. Some genera are more liable to it than 
others, and in some c;ises it is hereditary, as in the Cockscomb 
(Cclosm cristnlal Fasciation is believed to be usually the result of 
either of two causes, viz: (1) local injury to the plant whether 
caused mechanically or by insects (g;dl mites being a frequent 
cause), and (2) excessive nourishment (hypertrophy), i.e. overfeeding 
of certain parts of the plant, which disturbs the equilibrium of 
growth. 
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TABULAR LIST OF COMMON FUNGUS DISEASES 
OF PLANTS IN CEYLON, 

Arranged According to Crops Attacked 


Name dto*: and tuugw. 


fart* attacked. 


Albizzia 

Demi. Bi n; id and 
French 
Bread-i mil 

Cabbage 


Camphor 
Caslilloa 
Castor-oil Plant 

Citrus family 


Clove 


Coconut 


Coffee 

Colomiu 

Cotton 

Crolalaiia 

Dioscorea 

Guava 


Hevcvt 


Mango 

Mulberry 

Nutmeg 

Pea 

Peeper 

Strawberry 


jRout-disease [I'sIllUllil r.uiilfit). *■' Root 
Rust (IVi'inviv.s uihiti'}. Leaf 


jw.rt»/wiWM sp. , 

Cluh-raot lP/<JiiwW/ii/dli>rrJ hrassiuic). 

: /Canker {.' AYi 7 r/n itriatmfoni). ‘ 

; ! Brown rool-disaase, 
i j Vhyfopiitliorn sp r 
j UJj/7 :'<//<! 

: ( Brown Root-disease. 

,"| Ni>sfHiui,i Ivtliriihi. 

Collar-rot (fnsmliim tp). 

Rust (.l/i'/iim^A'rrWiJ ticiui). 

[Scab [I'liuhspitrium sp\. 

I- I'stlllilM --Mliltd. . 

' [ Black rust {Mclioln sp\. 

( Ctflhilt'inw piiMsUh'ii (Algae). 

- Grey Blight (/V\Aif.v'm fn/mnrom)- 
i WitcKw’ Broom il'.Yt'htisitliiini liiniti- 


I'ruit 

Rout 

Stem 

Pod 

Stem 

Knot 

| Stem 
Leaf 

Uat and fruit 

: Km)t 

Ta.'af and fruit 


.Stem 


wmil 


i b'oiut't stibslyyins, 
i Red Spo! ( l’i ' I'll < r/. « /vs t‘ 1 r<i w" fr r a ) . 
r'Grjy Blight UXshih'iXn ptihiMnim). 

1 Stem Blceding-dis-ase { TtiieLrciopsis 

I FiIHIi’X i ltd tilti. 

'Bud-rot {Bacterial). 

Coffee-leaf disease [ikmikia ivivln/n.v). 


•S i7i 1 iv vvstis r«' rtmioithi. 

Rust (I'mlo tossy pi i). 
i Leaf -disease [fiiroilullti perispunoiiit's). 
I Pink-disease [i.orticinni itv.viiiatmt. * 
Rust {At't'itlhnii ilii'Si'tircur). 
tiliHvap.ininu Piitlii. 
fomes scniiloslits. 


Leaf 

Slum 


Apex 

Leal 

Stem 

Leaf 

jStcm 

I Leaf and shin 
! Fruit 
iKoot 


. fphtiert vtilbc irpcus. 

Brown Root disease. 

Pink disease {C.ortiaiiin itivitniawi). 

. Die-back [Ghvospuriimi tilbonihnim). 
• Ihlryinliploiiio t 7 <i.v 7 ;r«ir. 

Canker 

Leaf-spot {H clmi iilluisporiiim Aeivn). 

■ J Fruit-rot [(Mocospoyiiiiii nuuiilai'). 

■ I Root -disease {follies huiiiiis I. 

Rust (I'mto nmriculti). 

Thread Blight [MaivsiiiitiJ ivlah's). • 
Leal-spot (Jstnrftvlii pisi). 

Wilt. 

Leaf spot {Sphticirtlii fnifairittr). 


jsitnn 

Leaf 

Fruit 


Leaf and stem 
Leaf 

K Kit 

I*af 




SPRA YIS'G 




Host Dtanf. X'ainc of disci* amt hut it us. Parts attacked. 

[Grey Rlight [Pcstntussin feiiiikitiilll). jl^CUf 
i Brown Blight {(.'olh folrkhum \ „ 

( cumcIliinV k '\ ; : ■ 

i Whitc-jpot {itTiwjvra IImw] ; 1 

l Horse-hair Blight (MtUtiawiii* rtifaHs). Stein and leaf 
i Matstiria tluiivlu. Stem 

] Brown Root-disease {Hymi’ihvIhU’lc jWcint 

I tmia).\ 

Root-disease tf'stutiua stvuihi). 1 ,, 

I Porit i hy/whiti'rifra. 

I DiHoiiia sf 1 . 

I Pink-disease {Corlirffiiu ywi'.i nifttin).. I tram' lies 

[ Postili/iiu httlhrinn. * Root 

[Mildew {Oidiiwi up. I-eaf 

I Wilt {pttttt l ilt in sf), (font 

\ Mosaic-disease. Leaf 

f Pimply Rot {Ptiyhfhthitra tf) Fruit 

1 FWrcri.il-wilt. Stein 

Mildew iOiilium Utchri). Led 


SPRAYING 

The object of spraying is to distribute a poisonous fluid in a 
liitely divided form over plants, either for the purpose of ridding 
thciit of injurious insects, or for checking the spread of fungus 
disease, It is carried out by means of hand-pump sprayers, 
knapsack sprayers, or with compressed air and spraying machines 
of various designs. Where only a limited number of plants are 
treated, a garden syringe will answer the purpose. In the case of 
fungus diseases, it should he remembered that spraying is essentially 
a preventive, which, to he successful, should he applied at the first 
sign s of t he disease. Spraying operations are generally best carried 
out when the foliage is in a moist condition. Emulsions containing 
kerosene in any form should he used in doudv weather only, or 
after sunset. 

Dangers of spraying.— As all insecticides and fungicides are 
necessarily of a. poisonous character, discretion must be used in 
applying them over fruits or vegetables that will be consumed for 
food. As the fruits ripen, the spray-fluid should be further diluted, 
withholding it altogether when it is judged to 1>e desirable to do 
so. On quick-maturing vegetables or salads, as Lettuce, etc., which 
are eaten in an uncooked state, it is obviously unsafe to apply any 
poisonous sprays. Fruit trees should not he sprayed when in 
blossom, as apart from any possible danger of the poison lodging 
in the ovary it may seriously affect the setting of the fruit. 


TiihaiX" 

Tmimio 

Vine 
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TRANSPORT OF PLANTS, SEEDS, FLOWERS, 
SPECIMENS, Etc.; STORING OF SEEDS 

The conveyance of plants or seeds over long journeys, or 
from one country to another, is a question which not infrequently 
confronts one in the tropics, and upon it may depend the beginning 
or development of a new planting industry. In cases where seeds 
are not procurable, or are of a particularly perishable nature, 
recourse must be had to plants to meet requirements. Unquestion- 
ably the best means so far invented for transmitting plants over 
long journeys, especially by sea, is in warclian cases, by the aid of 
which the exchange of live plants between widely separated 
countries has ken greatly facilitated. Thus the introduction of 
Rubber, Cacao, and other useful plants from the Western to the 
Eastern tropics, and others vice versa, is due largely to the 
excellent warclian eases (and equally perfect packing) which for 
many years past have been sent out from the great emporium, 
Kevv Gardens, London. A ivardian case consists of a large box, 
with two sloping glazed sides which meet at the top to form a 
ridge, the two ends being carried up like a " V” inverted, thus A 
The sides arc movable, and the glass panes fitted in groov es u ith 
putty, being protected on the outside with narrow thin strips of 
wood, nailed on about an inch apart, A small circular hole, 
covered by a piece of perforated zinc or other metal, is made in 
each end near the top for ventilation, and over each of these 
(inside) is nailed a small box, which is open at the top, so as to 
catch am- sea sprav that may get in. Therefore a wardian ease 
when travelling, is nearly airtight, so that very little evaporation 
or change of air can take place within. The bottom of the case is 
filled with soil, in which the plants are packed closely together ; 
these ;rre held in position by narrow strips of wood placed 
transversely, which are firmly secured in position by means of a 
longitudinal strip of wood placed along on both ends of the latter, 
being nailed to either side of the case inside. Wardian cases may 
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be made of any size to suit large or small plants. They have 
been ol the greatest service at Pcraclcniya in despatching Cacao, 
Rubber amt other plants to different intis of the tropics, more 
especially when seeds arc either unobtainable or are, of too perish- 
able a nature to withstand n long journey. When transporting 
Cacao and other seedling plants in wardian cases, the best way of 
establishing them so as to stand the journey is to sow the seed in 
the ease, a sufficient depth of good light soil being placed in the 
bottom for this purpose, so that the seedlings may grow cn route. 
When (he seedlings, arc well above ground, thin bamboo twigs may 
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be placed, across the case, between them over the soil, these being 
held flown by longitudinal strips of wood as explained. The ease 
is then ready for despatch, a liberal watering being given to the 
contents before the sides are dosed down. 

PLANT-CASKS IX TRANSIT 

The success of any method of packiug plants will largely 
depend upon the position assigned to these on board-ship. 
Obviously they must have access to light and air, but must be 
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under shade or cover ; they should not be placed on the lower 
main deck if on a long voyage, as they would thus tie liable to be 
injured or killed by the sea spray or breakers. The best part of a 
ship for plants is. as a rule, the upper or boat -deck, but not too 
near the engines. Plants in an active slate of growth will lie 
benefited by an occasional watering, if this can be given by an 
intelligent band. Much also depends on the season. Tropical or 
hot-house plants can only lie transported safely over long journeys 
during the summer months ; while deciduous plants, or those of 
temperate countries, travel best when in a dormant state, as in the 
autumn or spring. 

Wardian cases.— 't he following are brief instructions for the 
guidance of persons sending wardian Gises of plants from the 
tropics. The cases should be kept on deck, under amiuti and away 
from the engines; direct exposure to the sun, especiafiv if the 
cases are dosed, will injure the plants. A wardian gisc is easily 
opened by unscrewing one or both of the glass sides. In tropical 
seas during fine weather, one of the glazed sides may with 
advantage be left partly or fully open during the day. The plants 
may be lightly watered or sprinkled with fresh tepid water at 
least once in three days. In cool latitudes less watering is 
required, and the cases should then be protected at night with 
tarpaulins or additional covering. 

PACKING AND TRANSPORTING SEEDS 

In regard to imported seeds of annuals, vegetables, etc., of 
temperate countries, it has been found that, provided the seed is 
properly dried, the best way of transporting them is in airtight 
Lins. Seedsmen who make a speciality of sending such seeds on 
long journeys pack them in hermetically scaled tins, at a dry 
atmosphere, so that the seeds are not affected by heat and sweat 
on the voyage. No packing material of a preserving kind is thus 
required. A similar method will suit certain tropical seeds : but 
these are often of a fleshy non-driablc character, naturally 
unadapted to a dormant period, and require to he packed with a 
dry (or very slightly moist) absorbent material ; the tins or boxes 
containing them should not be hermetically sealed, as otherwise 
fermentation will set in and destroy the seed. Thus, seeds of Para 
rubber (flcrai kwlieim) which arc normally ot short vitality, 
packed in ordinary biscuit tins, with a mixture of dry powdered 
charcoal and tine soil or coir-dust, have been transported over 
journeys of six to eight weeks, and at destination gave germ.native 
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results of seventy to eight}’ per cent. Seeds which are surrounded 
by a mucilaginous substance should have the hitler washed off, 
then be rapidly dried in the sun, after which they should be 
packed with a dry preservative material as described above, and 
despatched without delay. To this class of seed belong Castilloa, 
species of Garcinia, Nephelium, etc. The writer has found in the 
case of such as these that if the seeds, while moist and after being 
washed, are mixed with dry charcoal powder, the latter upon 
drying forms an effective preservative coating around them. 
Dn. Van Hall, Late Director of Agriculture for the Dutch West 
Indies, states that he had success in sending Cacao pods in 
paraffin wax to Java, a voyage of over six weeks, and descrilies his 
method thus: “The pods were lirst thoroughly washed with a 
tooth-brush and soap}' water, then placed in 70# alcohol fora 
minute, and afterwards in a 5# solution of corrosive sublimate for 
a few minutes, so as to kill the genus on (he surface. A piece of 
string being then attached to the stalk end of the pod, the latter 
was dipped in the liquid paraffin (70#): it was taken out imme- 
diately and hung carefully by the string so as not to break the 
thin coating of the wax. When cold, each prxt was again 
dipped in the paraffin, making the coating more secure. The 
traits were then packed in fine sawdust and despatched.’’ 

Cacao seeds, when shelled, rapidly lose their germinating 
power, but for journeys not exceeding n fortnight pods may be 
transported in open crates ; the fruits being placed vertically in 
layers of a dozen each, and separated and held in position by thin 
strips of wood or bamboo, a convenient-sized crate would hold 
four dozen pods. 

Seeds of a very perishable nature should be packed only in 
small quantities, and in such tin boxes as do not effectually prevent 
the escape of moisture. If transmitted by post, stout canvas 
should be used as an outside covering, or if sent as steamer - 
freight they should be placed in wooden cases, Coir-dust when 
leached and intermixed with a proportion, of powdered charcoal 
forms an excellent packing material for many short-lived seeds, 
such as. those of Para rubber. Burnt rice and saw-dust are also 
used with good results, As a rule, any such packing material 
should have only the slightest trace of moisture left in it. On 
the other hand, seeds of certain water-plants, as Victoria regia, are 
best transported in small tubes or vials filled with water ; these 
being made water tight with wax may easily be packed with straw 
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or shavings in a section of hamhoo, and despatched by post. Palm 
seeds and most fruit-tree seals are best packed with slightly 
moistened sphagnum moss, iu tins, or well-wrapped in oil-paper. 

Cuttings or Scions may often be safely sent by post if prepared 
and packed in the following manner. They should be approxi- 
mately 9 to 10 in. long and furnished with about 3 or more eyes 
(buds) ; they must not be too slender, never under the size of a 
lead pencil in thickness, but preferably a little larger than this in the 
case of soft-wooded kinds. See that track cutting, etc., is not 
affected with any insect-pest or fungus disease. Alwut 3 cuttings 
may be placed together and wrapped in slightly moistened sphagnum 
moss and surrounded with oil-paper ; these may be placediu bundles 
in a close-fitting tin tube and despatched. In the absence of 
sphagnum, a slightly damped wrapper of lint or cotton will answer 
the purpose. Closing up of the ends of the cuttings with sealing-wax 
to prevent the evaporation of moisture, or fixing the ends in a 
potato or other tuber, are both useful methods in an emergency, 
but not to be preferred to the mode described above, 

Transport of bulbs or tubers.— These are always best trans- 
ported when the plants are in a dormant or resting state. In the 
tropics, however, this is not usually practicable, as the plants may 
he said to be seldom in that condition. In this case the bulbs or 
tubers should be gradually dried until all the leaves have thoroughly 
withered, when they should be cut away. The bulbs may then be 
packed in dry sawdust or coir-dust for export. Small quantities 
may thus be placed in ordinary biscuit boxes, and sent by Parcels 
Post, If packed in a kirger box for shipment, it is well to bore a 
few ventilation holes in the sides of the box. 

SENDING- FLOWERS BY TOST, Etc. 

The Mowers should preferably lie cut with a sharp knife, not 
broken off; cutting with scissors is apt to squeeze and close the 
tubes of certain flower-stalks, thereby preventing the absorption of 
moisture when placed in water, b lowers should be cut in the 
early morning, when they arc full of moisture; do not sprinkle 
water on them, and if wet shake them gently. In packing, the 
box should be lined with glazed paper, moss or fresh leaves; no 
cotton- wool cn other absorbent substance should be used as a 
packing, the best material for the purpose being fresh leaves or 
fern fronds. The flowers should be packed quite closely, for they 
will shake down, and if loose the joltiug will bruise them ; they 
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are best not tied in bunches, except in the case of small flowers, ns 
violets. A tin box, rather shallow, or, if deep, provided with 
movable trays, is the best receptacle for sending flowers long dis- 
tances either by rail or post, but a card-board box may answer if 
strong enough. 

SENDING SPECIMENS BY POST OR RAIL 

Parcels should always contain the name of the sender. It is 
important that specimens of plants or fungi for identification, 
plants attacked by disease, economic products, etc., should arrive 
in as fresh a condition as possible. They should lie packed in a 
closely- fitting tin or wooden box, without air holes, both to keep 
them tresh and to prevent the escape of dangerous insects or 
fungus spores. Plants for simple identification may be packed 
flat. Ample material should be sent to allow of full examination, 
and when flowers or fruit arc available these should accompany 
the specimen. Inmost cases it is impossible to determine the 
identity of a specimen with certainty unless accompmiied by 
flowers or fruit Full notes of the locality from which the specimen 
comes, with elevation, should lie given. 

DESPATCHING INSECT PESTS, Ere. 

Small insects may be enclosed and despatched in empty 
match boxes, if on short journeys only. A few pieces of crumpled 
soft paper should be included iu the box to prevent damage by. 
shaking during transit, larger insects, or such as are likely to 
cat their way through a match box. should be packed either in 
tin or wooden boxes. Loose pieces of wood or earth should not 
he put in a box with insects, as, by rattling about during transport, 
they would be liable to injure the specimens. It is unnecessary 
to punch holes in the box for ventilation. The address and 
postage stamp should be on a separate label to be attached to the 
box or package, and the sender’s name should always be written 
on the label. 

STORING OF SEEDS 

Except for convenience, it is perhaps never advisable to keep 
seeds for a long time,* as most, if not all, seeds germinate best 
when fresh, provided they are perfectly matured. All seeds may 
be divided into dryable and non-dryable classes. To the latter 
belong a large proportion of seeds of tropical species, and these 

* Seeds id Ceara Robber arc often kept for about two years before sowing, as they are 
rnosidered In germinate best at about that age. 
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are best sown as soon ns possible after Ihcy are ripe. Their 
vitality may, however, be usually prolonged for a limited period by 
placing them in a dry porous mixture, such as charcoal, burnt 
paddy husk, coir-dust, sawdust, finely sifted dry soil, etc. Small 
dryable seeds, having been thoroughly dried, are best kept in 
stoppered bottles or air-tight tins, which afford protection from 
weevils and other destructive insects, as well as from the baneful 
effects of damp and mould. Imported seeds, especially those of 
annuals and vegetables, which are not sown immediately after 
arrival, should always he stored away in air tight tins or stoppered 
jars, and kept in a cool place until required ; otherwise they will 
soon become useless. Where this is impracticable, as in the rase 
of paddy and other grains, naphthalene is an excellent preventive 
against weevils and other insects. 
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1. RECIPES FOR MAKING JAMS, PRESERVES, ETC. 

2. USEFUL REFERENCES 

3. WEIGHTS. MEASURES, AND COINAGE 

RECIPES:- 

Billing Jam.— Prick the fruit well over with a fork; let it soak it> a 
basin of water for a night. Then squeeze the fruit slightly to yd rid of some 
of the acid juice, throw away the liquid, and boil the fruit with its weight of 
sugar unlit it is of Hie proper consistency. See preserves, etc 

Cape Gooseberry or Tippari jam. Wash the fruit and put in a 
pan with sugar, allowing a cupful of sugar to even' cupful of fruit ; add a tea- 
cupful of cold waler and boil till done. Sec jellies. 

Melon Jam t To every IS lb. of iruit allow 12 lb. of sugar, 6 lb. lemons, 

| lb. bruised ginger lied in a muslin bag. Peel fruit over Highland cut info 
small blocks ; pul into a large basin (after weighing), and sprinkle over a little 
of the sugar. \>vl morning put info the preserving pan with the remainder of 
the sugar, and while it is boiling pare the lemons and squeeze out the juice, 
which strain and add to the melon. Pul the lemon rinds on to boil in plentv 
of water, and when they are soft cut into strips with a sharp knife and add 
to above. Boil for four hours, and remove die ginger hag. The jam should be 
transparent and of a golden brown colour. 

Papaw jams Choose fruit three-quarters ripe; remove ah skin and 
seeds ; chop up the fruit into small pieces. Weigh, add equal weight of sugar, 
also some green ginger (cut into small slices'). 2 u/.. of the latter heing sul'iincnt 
for 6 )h. of truit. Cover up the. Irnif and sugar, and Id Ihe latter melt during 
the night . Boil up next morning until dime. 

Passion-fruit jam : Have two basins ready : cut Hie fruit in halves, 
scoop out all the juice and seeds into one basin, putting the shells in the other ; 
cover the latter with cold water and a very little stilt, and leave in water for 
twelve hours ; then boil in the same water for three-quarter of an liuur, scoop 
out the inside of the shells, throwing away the outside skins and the water they 
were boiled in. Squeeze nut the juice from the seeds. Mix all together and 
boil fur half an hour. Allow I III. sugar to JJ lb. fruit. 

Peach jam: Parc and stone the fruit, alter which weigh il, allowing 
10 lb. of sugar to every 12 lb. of tmiL Put the. fruit in a preserving pan and 
barely cover with water ; allow this to cook slowly for H hours, at the end of 
which time add the sugar, and cook lor an hour longer. 

Pine-apple jam: Peel the pine-apples and chop them up (not taking 
cores); weigh the fruit, and allow l| ih. sugar to 1 lb. fruit; boil until of I lie 
desired consistency. A piece of cinnamon added will improve the flavour. 
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Orange marmalade.— Ingredients: 1 lb. orange, 3 pints water, 3 lb, 
sugar. Mode ; Halve ami quarter the oranges, take out core and seeds, then 
slice very thinly and let stand in water for 24 hours; boil in that water until 
marmalade, is as dear as amber. When it lias boiled for twenty minutes, add 
the sugar and let Imiling continue till it jellies. 

JELLIES : 

Cape Gooseberry or Tlppari jelly: Boil and strain the fruit, put 
the juice on five to simmer; skim it and add sugar in the proportion of three 
or four (Kiris to one part juice ( or to taste), and cook till it jellies. See also 
under tains. 

Guava jetty: Alter thoroughly washing the fruit, put in an ena- 
melled saucepan with sufficient water just to cover it : boil until all the fruit is 
broken, then strain ; to one breakfast cupful of juice add the same quantify oi 
sugar or slightly more { say 6 cupfuls juice lofij of sugar ), and boil very slow- 
ly, A little lime-juice may be added after the sugar Is put in. 

Lovi-lovi jelly : Boil the fruits thoroughly and take off the scum as it 
comes up. Then strain, and boil with refined sugar (two to one) till it forms a 
jelly. 

Nutmeg jelly : Take 3 lb. nulmeg skins and 4 lb, sugai . Peel the skins 
and put inlo water for 12 hours; then take them out and place in enough water 
just to cover them and hoi I until quite mashed ; strain off the juice, add the 
sugar, and hoil slowly (ill it jellies. 

Another recipe : Put the rinds of ripe nutmegs iido a preserving pan, 
with just enough water In cover them : hoil until Ihc fruit is almost a pulp or 
very suit ; (lien strain through a flannel jelly bag. To every pint of juice add 
j lb. sugar, and boil until jelly is foninsf. 

Rozelle jelly : Place the iwulle sepals in a basin and barely cover with 
water : let them soak all night, and in (he morning slightly squeeze them ; put 
the whole (sepals and wafer) into a preserving pan and hoil until quite soil and 
pulpy Then let the juice drip slowly through a jelly bag. Allow 1 IK sugar 
l„ i pint juice; hoil all slowly for 15 or 20 minutes, or until a jelly is Jonned. 


PRESERVES, FRUIT SALADS, Etc:— 

Billing preserve Prick the fruits with a fori and put them im i « 
lur a few hours ; then squeeze out the fruits, wash them w.U» l.rf wa e and 
dry with a clean towel. Sugar (in the proportion of U lb. to 1 IK fruit ) should 
be boiled separately and refined as forudli preserve: add the fruits io the sugar 
and boil till the latler comes to a thick syrup. See A 'iris. 

Cumarunga preserve t Cut off the ends and sharp ridges of the b uit, 
prick with a fork ami put in cold water tor a few hours. Squeeze nut M .pm 
through hot wafer before (rutting the fniits in the sugar syrup, an 1 
preserves Proportion of sugar, two parts to one lrniL 

Cashew-™, tolfcc , Me 2 lb. «pr. 150 ash"; m* <*» 

*«*, in brf «*4 end «» * «• <*«“« 
a ™ (test ,« tlwfngir with 2 lumbfcm rt‘ water, Own wW nuts ee^*** 1 *'* 

. ... 7 . .. .,,,,1 when set cut into squaies or dia- 


mond shapes. 
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Mango preserve: Tate fruits which are three-quarter ripe, peel off 
skin, cut into slices, discarding the seed. Prick the fruit with a silver fort, and 
soak in cold water fora lew hours. Prepare sugar (I or l£ lb. to 1 lb. fruit) as 
for iirlli, and hoi I lilt tilt: fruit is cooked. 

Nelli preserve: Prick fruits when half-ripe, wash and prick all over 
with a silver fork. Squeeze the juice out by hand, aim soak in cold water for 
about 12 hours : put the fruits in boiling water for a little while, and again 
squeeze out the juice. Add sugar in the proportion of 2 lb. to 1 Ih. of fruits ; 
boil sugar separately, then add the f ruits and boil till all becomes a thick syrup. 

Pine-apple preserve : Slice Ihe fruit, prick it or chop in pieces, hut do 
not squeeze out the juice. Then boil with retined sugar (one to one) as for 
nelli; add a small piece nf cinnamon and a few doves (o flavour. 

Pumpkin toffee: This is made like cashew-nut toffee, allowing 1 !h. 
sugar for 1 lb. of pumpkin, grated like coconut: add j lb. of flour and, when it 
is inclined to crystalize, a table-spoonful of butler, When set, cut into squares. 

Mango chutney: Take 1 lb. unripe mangoes. I Ih. Dcmerara sugar, 
} lb. sultanas, 2 oz. almonds, 2 w. garlic, 2 oz dried ginger, 2 or .1 oz. dry 
chiliics. and salt to taste. Peel the mango, slice from the seed and cut into 
small pieces, chop the sultanas and almonds; grind the garlic, ginger and 
chillies on a curry stone. Mix all with half-bottle of malt vinegar and boil for 
twenty minutes, stirring all the time. 

Devilled Bananas: Melt l table-spoonful of butter, add £ lea-spoonful 
of chopped red chillies, 2 tea-spoonfuls chopped pickles, 1 tea-spoonful Worces- 
ter sauce, and 4 tea-spoonlul of salt. Add four bananas cut in four equal pails. 
Cook live minutes. 

Banana Sauce: Ingredients; £ pint water, } lb. sugar, 3 bananas 
pulped, 3 table-spoonfuls lemon juice, 2 eggs, and a pinch of Kilt. Boil sugar 
amt water ten minutes. Mix remaining ingredients, and pour hot syrup on to 
them. Beat well, and set re hot. 

Banana compote: Ingredients: Sound ripe bananas, j pint white 
syrup, £ liqueur-glassful maraschino, chopped almonds, and a lew grapes. 
Feel the bananas, remove the white fibres in core or centre, plunge the fruit 
into boiling water for two seconds. Drain at once and transfer the fruit into 
boiling syrup, kept ready fur the purpose in a saucepan or basin. Cover with 
a plate and leave to cool, then add the liqueur. Take out the bananas, dish up 
in a pyramid garnished with large grapes (which have been cut in halves and 
had the stones removed). Pour the syrup over and serve. 

Fruit Salad : Peel and clean with a silver knife any fruit available, as 
pine-apple, mangoes, plantains, oranges, pa paws. etc. Slice (he fruil, cut into 
neat squares, and place in a glass dish. Sprinkle with castor sugar; mix well 
.and. it liked, add one pint of hock or sherry. Fl esh whipped cream, Fussell's 
tinned cream mixed with sugar and vanilla, nr a good custard, should he served 
with this- salad, which improves by being kept in a cool place, ( " Hansfr.ui " 
in Ceylon Observer), 

Vegetable curry : Take 3 carrots. 3 turnips, 3 potatoes, 1 onion, 2 table- 
spoonfuls curry powder. I apple and some boiled rice. Scrape the carrots ami 
cut in slices ; peel (he turnips, potatoes, onions and apple, nit in slices, and 
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fry in dripping until a nice brown ; put all in a d-.-ep pie dish ; mix the curry 
powder with a \ pint of stock ami pour over the vegetables; cover the dish with 
a plate, and simmer in the oven for one hour. 

SWEET- POTATO RECIPES 

il Biscuit”— Mash thoroughly four medium -sized cold, boiled potatoes, 
after removing the skin; stir in 'I table-spoonfuls of hour with a piece of butter 
the size of a small egg, and add milk to make the consistency of biscuit 
dough. Roll, cut, place in a well -greased pan, and hake in an oven with 
moderate heat. 

** Waffles,”— Add to two heaping table-spoonfuls of boiled potatoes, 
nibbed through a cullender, a table-spoonful of melted butter, a table-spoonful of 
sugar, a pint of milk, lour table-spoonfuls of fiour, one egg well-beaten, a little 
salt, two tea-spoonfuls of baking powder. Grease the irons thoroughly, fill, and 
bake brown. Serve with a sauce of half tea-cupful of honey beaten with a 
tea-cupful of cream. 

" Pudding."’— Remove the skins of and mash finely six potatoes ; beat 
with yelks of lour eggs a tea-cupful of white sugar and four level tea-spoonfuls Of 
butter, Beal the whiles of two eggs as for icing, add grated rind and juice 
of a small lemon, a little salt, and two tea-cupfuls of cream; stir, (hen add to 
other mixture. Put into a buttered dish, and bake an hour and a halt. Beat 
whites of eggs with I farce table- spoonfuls of sugar, pour over the top. and brown. 

USEFUL REFERENCES 

f.S'.—SJXiULKSR; J— TAVnJ. 

To make Charcoal. Cut the wood in lengths of 1 to 3 feet, and split 
the stout pieces 2 or 3 indies in thickness. Heap these into a wide pit', com- 
mencing by making a square chimney in the centre with sticks about 13 inches 
long laid across each other; pile the wood around this, one piece upon another, 
laid as closely as possible. Cover the whole with turf or adhesive earth, except 
the top of the chimney; start the fire in the chinmey at the base with dry kind- 
ling. Carefully stop all outbursts of smoke with soil, and dose or open the 
draught holes (left at the base) according as Hie fue burns. When the tire is 
completely extinguished allow the mass to gradually cool. 

Woods for making Charcoal. The following are some of the best 
charcoal-making woods in Ceylon: — •Acroiiytkia Uitii'ifoliti f “Ankenda " J5. ), 
Aikmiuthra (" Madaliya " .<?.), Art«caiviis nohilis ('•Del'' AM. 

laugifulia (“' Me ” S.), Ccti'yota iircna (“ Kitul " A.), Craloii Utcciftivm ( Keppi- 
tiya" S.), Dtuiut zeylmiica ( M Dun w S.). Htmicyctia scpiai'ia ( Tira S; 
*' Viyarai " T.). Tmna orientaiis {“Gedtimba " A. or " Charcoal-tree "). Wntdhtu- 
Au i aottiiiiiUiti {' Hawaii -idclia” S.) 

Measuring the Height of Trees. Take a staff six feet long, pointed 
for pressing into I he ground. To the centre of the staff fix with screws a piece 
of board twelve inches wide and exactly square. Fix to this a diagonal drip of 
straight lath. A plumb line is attached to the board of staff to enable the per- 
pendicular being obtained; this is indispensable. In measuring a tree the 
staff is placed at a distance from it, so that with I he plumb exactly perpendicular 
the diagonal lath |Hiinls to the top of the tree, the person taking the sight 
resting on one knee or reclining to bring the eye to the lower end of the lath. 
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The sight line is then extended to the ground by means of a string. From the 
point where tins touches the ground (C in the figure) to the centre of the trunk 
will represent the actual height of the tree; that is,, the horizontal line A C is 
equal to the vertical A H. If the tree were blown or cut down its lop would 
follow the course showed by the curve line and resl at C. 

Another method. Make two lines on the ground exactly three feet 
apart. On one of the lines drive a stake in the ground so that the top of the 
stake will be exactly three feet from the ground; when the shadow of the slake 
will have reached the other line, the shadow cast by the tree will be precisely 
the length ol the height ol t he tree, and by measuring the length of the shadow 
at that moment you will obtain the exact height of the hue. The measurements 
should be taken on level ground. If the tree is leaning, incline the stake at as 
nearly the same angle as possible at which the true inclines. 


B 



measuring the height of trees 


Measuring land. The following lengths multiplied by the correspond- 
ing breadths equal an acre 

988 vds. long and 5 vds. wide. 1 10 vds. long and 44 vds, wide 

484' ,. JO' „ 88' .. 55'.. 

220 .. . 22 .. .. 09{ 70 ., ., 

121 .. .. 40 ,. .. 

A yard is a good long stride, and few men slop a yard in their natural 
stride. 

To measure Timber. Take the girth in inches in llic middle, divide it 
by 4, and square Lhe result, which gives the mean sectional area of the trank ; 
multiply the product hy the length of the tree in feet, divide by 144 and the 
quotient is the contents in cubic feet. Where there is hark, an allowance must 
he made for this. The usual allowance varying from 4 inch to 1} inch to every 
foot of quarter girth ; thus, the total quarter girth being 24 inches, and the hark 
being thick, a deduction of 5 inches or 3 inches would be necessary, the quarter 
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girth being taken at 21 or 22 inches. The height of standing trees may be 
judged by using a 20-ltKjt rod, and the girth by taking a girth-strap 12 feet in 
length and about } inch wide, on which every fourth inch is numbered from 
one to thirty-six. Thus a tree having a circumference of 12(1 inches would read 
30 inches on the strap. 

Weight or measurement of Straw or Hay Stacks. To measure an 
oblong stack, multiply the length in feel by lire width below the caves, and the 
product by the height from the ground to the caves. For the top, multiply the 
length in feet by the width at the caves, and the product by half the length to 
the ridge, A cubic foot of bay weighs approximately froiu 7 Ih. to 9 IK For 
general purposes the weight of a stack may be ascertained by actually measur- 
ing (lie cubic contents of the truss, and calculating from this the weight of a 
cubic foot. .Stacks Of Straw are estimated at from 18 (o 20 cubic yards to a Inn. 

To estimate Grain crops per acre. Frame together tour light 
slicks, measuring exactly a foot square inside, and wilh this in one hand walk 
into the field and select a spot of fair average yield ; lower the square frame 
over as many heads as it will enclose, shell out carefully the heads thus 
enclosed, and weigh the grain. To make the result more reliable, make ten or 
twenty similar calculations, and estimate by the mean of (lie whole number of 
results. 

Approximate coat per acre of bringing crops to maturity in 
Ceylon.— Coconuts, £23 up to bill year ; Tea. £30 to £33 up to 4th 
year; Cocoa. £25 to £30 up to 5th year; Rubber, £30 up to 6th year. 
These figures include the necessary factory or store, but not the cost of bud. 
From £5 to THJ more per acre may he allowed, under average conditions, for 
the Straits Settlements and K.M.S, 

Road-making and Concreting. -A cuhe of broken metal is 18 feci 
long ut hi isc. 5 fed broad. 2J feet high in centre and 14 feel long along top 
ridge, it contains 60 bushels of metal which, when spread, is sufficient for 
metalling about 500 s<p feet of road surface. Usual cosl at quariy. about 
Its, 8. Concrete uidal is 50 ?£ finer ( • road metal broken in half); cost 
per cube at quarry, Rs. 1230, The usual charge fin concreting. 4 inches thick, 
caries from 25 cts. per sq. foot according to locality. 

Average day’s work per cooly : 


Holing 18 in. a 12 

in. {as for Tea) 

... JOO to 121) 

Planting 

(Tea) 

... 200 to 250 

Drains 18 in. k 15 

in. 

50 to 60 ft. 

Priming 

(Tea) 

... J80 to 300 trees 


Tea-box woods, The following Ceylon woods arc among the most 
suitable lor making ten-cliesis, Katn-imbul Utomku itMniittim); Mango 
( H,ia0mi iudht |; Hal ( IWcm aotimwia ); Katuhoda \Cnlhuh rttYtelh 
Kekiina ( Qinaiiiiiii uylonicunt): Kuk-altmi ( Ahtouio Malabuda or 

W'iiit-nulineg ( Mvrisfha iuiliifoliit). Tclanihu {Skroitin Miihi). 

Moss on Lawns, --The best way to gel rid of moss on lawns is first to 
afford efficient drainage, and afterwards enrich the soil. The moss should he 
eradicated by scarifying the surface with an iron- toothed rake in order to detach 
it, afterwards raking it off. When this has been done, top-dress the lawn with 
a rich compost of good soil, decayed manure and wood ashes. Use two parts 
of soil and one part each of the other ingredients, passing them through a fine 
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screen, and applying at the ate of one cartload to every forty square 
rods. Should the soil be of a dry nature, add 7 lb of bone-meal to each square 
rod. If moist, use a similar amount of basic slag. Oikv a year apply 1 lb. of 
nitrate of soda to each square rod in the case of diT soils, and a similar quantity 
of sulphate of ammonia in that of a moist one. Where the grass is very thin, 
sow a mixture of grass seeds. 

Rainfall,— Th-j depth of rainfall in inches multiplied by 3,630 equals 
number of cubic feet per square acre ; multiplied by 22,633, equals number of 
gallons per square acre. 

Thus 



1 

3,630 = 

22.635 = 

ion 

2 — 

7.260 = 

42.270 - 

202-2 

3 = 

10,090 = 

67.905 = 

303 '3 

5 - 

1)1.150 =- 

113,174 = 

511.V5 


Material for (and cost of) Cart wheels, The most generally used 
woods in Ceylon for making cart wheels are " Hal-milla '* ( Beirut it mmtiilln ), 
'Suriya" {Thesptsitt piifwliu'it) and “Katu-wa" (Oissfit mnniituiiti ). The 
usual quantity of two ordinary cart wheels of 4$ feet diameter are: 12 pieces for 
rims (® 50 cents each : 24 spokes (® 18 cents, (wo hubs (® Its. 3. total for two 
wheels k.s. 16'32. Iron tyres and bushes, about R». Ifl extra, To this must he 
added the cost of Labour {carpentry ), viz., about Hs. 14 . in all say Ks. 40. 

To revive flowers, Rinse the stalks in fresh water and put into warm 
salt- water, to which has beer, added a few drttps of sulphate of ammonia. As 
each (lower is ready to be placed in the vase of fresh water, snipp off a small 
portion of the stalk with a sharp pair of scissors. To keep a spray of arranged 
flowers fresh, place them on damp cotton-wool under a basin. This keeps the 
air away, and preserves their freshness. It is specially recommended for 
maiden-hair fern. 

To prepare Skeleton leaves. Mix about one drachm chloride of 
lime with one pint water, adding sufficient acetic acid to liberate the chlorine. 
Steep I Iil- leaves in this until they are whitened (about 1(1 minutes should 
suffice I, taking care not to lea ve them in ton long. Then put them into dean water 
and float them out on pieces of paper. Lastly remove the fronds from the 
paper before they are quite dry, and place them in a book or press. They look 
best when mounted on black velvet or paper. 

To preserve fern fronds. Reject very young fronds, as they will 
lose their colour in drying. Place the selected fronds between several sheets 
of blotting paper, and pass over a moderately healed flat iron for several min 
utes. Use only, however, will determine how long to continue the ironing, as 
ferns vary in the thickness of their fronds. Then place separately in a book, 
and lay aside for a day or two previous to mounting. To do Hus, smear the 
sheet of paper over with liquid gum. lav the reverse side of the frond on the 
gummed surface, press gently, remove, and place carefully on the paper where 
you intend it to remain. Finally pass over a piece of blotting paper to remove 
creases. 

To drive away sparrows from bungalows, etc.— Smear a few 
thin twigs with any sticky substance, as hird-lime, seccoline. nr the resinous 
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gum from jak-t'ruit ; place these at intervals where the sparrows collect, and 
they will soon disappear. 

To make Bird lime. Boil i pint linseed oil, and while boiling add a 
lump of resin about the size of a lien's egg- Add two tea-spoonfuls of treacle 
and stir frequently while cooling. 

A simple fly-trap. Hour some water into a finger-bowl, or other 
wide- mou tlied vessel, till the surface of the liquid is about an inch from the 
brim. Add a small quantity of oil (commit or castor! to make a superficial film. 
In the centre of SI piece of card-board. sufficiently large fo cover the vessel, cut 
a small hole about | inch in diameter. Smear some condensed milk or honey 
on one side of the card- hoard rmim! (lie central ;i|wrtui'e, and place the card* 
board over the vessel so that the smeared side is below. The flies will creep 
into the enclosed spam and meet with an oily grave. A lap on the card will at 
once precipitate all those resting on its under surface. The oil-film is necessary, 
us flies are no! easily wetted by water alone, from which they often succeed in 
saving themselves. 

Book preservative. I have found the following an excellent preser- 
vative for books, as well as a preventive against insects and moulds, which are 
so destructive to honks in the tropics; Dissolve Canada balsam in turpentine, say 
2 oz, of the former to 4 ok. of the latter, so as to make a weak solution; paint 
this over the covers or bindings of the boobs, and Id (hem stand a few hours 
to dry. 

Another recipe. Taint the books lightly over both outside and inside 
the cover (mid especially along the backs, where paste has been used), with the 
following mixture, using a soft brush for (he purpose: ! oz. corrosive sublimate; 
1 oz. carbolic acid; 2 pints methylated spirit. Xn barm will he done to the 
books, and after the mixlure has dried they may be handled with perfect Kifety. 


USEFUL FERTILISING MIXTURES. 


450 lb. Groundnut Cake 
250 „ Fish Guano 
150 Steamed Bone-dust 
100 ,. Sulphate of Potash 
50 .. Nitrate of Potash 

1,0001b . Cost K.O.R. Colombo. 

1 Rs. 154 per ton. 


; 3 # 

10# I 


Nitrogen 
- i Phos. add 
i 50# < Potash 
i 35# ' 


53 0 

67’5 


200 lb. Xilrolim ... 

I5<1 ,. Basic Slag 
UK) ., Sulphate of Polash 


...I IK# i - ! - Nitrogen 
— | 20# ; — I Phos. acid 
’’ j — ■ — ; 50;,- Potash 


450 fh . Cost K.O.K, Colombo, ■ 
Rs. 1 4ft per toil | 


36‘0 

300 

500 
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DBF GRAINS 


Quantity : For .small plants or shrubs. 2 >u. of each mixture. 

„ large shrubs or medium trees, 1 lb. of each mixture, 
trees or palms, 3 to 4 lb. ., 

Either of these mixtures may be applied annually, or they can be alter- 
nated with advantage, or if necessary mixed just before application and applied 
in one dressing. 

Apply the manure in a shallow channel round the base of the trees or 
plants, at a certain distance from the stem, varying from a few inches in the 
case of small plants to 24 ft. in the cas; of medium or large sized trees or 
palms: fork well into the ground, or cover with a sprinkling of soil; if the 
weather be dry or the plants are under cover, water the ground afterwards 
through a rose, 

DRY GRAINS CULTIVATED IN CEYLON 

Andropogon Sorghum. Indian millet; K:ual Irungu, ; Arise- 
cholum. T. 

Coix Lachryma-johi. Job's tears. A robust grass with broad leaves. 
3-5 ft. high, common in Ceylon and cultivated in some hill parts of India for 
its grain. 

Eleuaine coracana. Kurakkan, S; Xachcri. T. A stout grass with 
crowded s pikelets and round seed, extensively cultivated for its grain in Orion 
and throughout India. 

Panicum Crus-gal li, var. frumentaceum. Mondy. Wal-innruk- 

fcn, S. Annual, 1-3 It. high; grain consumed by the poorer classes. 

Panicum miliare, " Ileeu-meneri.” .S’; Chamai. T. Annual, with tufted 
stems, 1-2 ft. high, cultivated in Ceylon. India, etc. 

Panicum miliaceum. Millet; Meneri. or Wal-niencri, .S'; Karattasainv 
or Pani-Cliami. L Annual, 2-4 ft. higli, stout tufted stems. Cultivated in Ceylon 
and all warm countries. 

Paspalum scrobiculalum. Ainu or Karal-amu, S; Warakn, T. Peren- 
nial. 2-3 ft, high, leafy from the base; several varieties cultivated for grain. 

Pennisetum typhoideum. Bulrush millet; Pull-paddy; Polu, S ; Ktnnba 
or Kani-pun-pillu, T. Annual 3-6 ft, high, cultivated in warm regions. 

Setaria glauca. Kawalu, S. Stems 1-2 ft. high, spikes reddish brown. 
Common all over Ceylon. 

Setaria italica. Italian millet; Taita-Tluni or Tanaka!, S ; Tinai or 
Tinai -C.hainai, T. Cultivated in India and Ceylon and considered one nf the 
most delicious of dry grains. 

Zea Mays. Make, Indian corn; Bada Irungu, .S’; Huttu Choiani , T. 

Sec under IVgeftiWfs. 


PLANTS OR TREES SUITED 


Anacardium occidentalc. Cashew-nut 
Barringlonia spcciusa. Mudilla, ,S 
Boehmeria nivea. Kliea or Ifamie- 
fihre 

Carludovica palmala. P an a in a ha t 
plant 

Cerbera (Jdoliam, Gon-kaduru, S. 
Cyperui Papyrus. Papyrus-grass 


TO SWAMPY SITUATIONS 

.EVATIOX'S : 

Fodder grasses, w hich sec 
Hevea brasiliensis. Para rubber 
Heritiera littoralu. Etuna, S. 

Nipa fruticans. VVater Coconut 
Ochrosia borbonica. Mudii-kaduru, S. 
Sacchatum arundinaceum. Kainbuk, .S'. 
Seaevola Kuenigii. Taccada, S, 


FOR IjOW EL 



WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

FOR UP-COUNTRY: 
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Acacia dcalbau. Silver- wattle 

Eucalyptus globulus. lijite-fjutti 

E. — Leucoiylaji, Iron-bark 

E,— marginal. Jar rah and other 

species 

Fatsia papyrifefa. Kicc-pnper plant 


Fodder grasses, which see 
Hedychinm coronarium. Elauial, S. 

Recommended for paper-making 
H, — fiavesceiw. „ lt 

Phormium tens*. New*Zcal;md hemp 


(3). SOME WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


CEYLON : 

1 Manavva =» } nelli or 2 

dnuidus 

I Nelli “ I kunmi or la bn 
t Kuruni => | bent ( drum ) 

1 Bent =-- 1 pda I bushel I 
L Pela = 1 bushel 
1 Amnna — 4 bash els 
1 Hundiia -* i sania (measure) 
32 Measures - - 1 bushel 
I Santa = : * kartua 
1 Kartua = J bushel 
I Thu la inn -= 2h\ rathals 

I pounds) 

1 Thukku — 56 rntlials 
I l'arama — 20 thulam or 

5 ctvt. 

1 Candy — 360 lb. or 5 ctvt, 

4 Candies = 1 (on 

WEIGHTS USED BY SINHA- 
LESE APOTHECARIES : 

( Thala-eta ( gingelly seed ) 

— J Amu-eta 
l Amu-eta ** 1 Vec-ela (paddy) 

1 Vee-eta — I Madatiya-eta 
( Atlamiitltcru pitroithiti ) 
I MatUtiya-eta -= If 20 kalanda 
) K; limit'; i =» lfl2 palama 
I Palaina — I nithala I pound ) 
INDIA: 

1 Tola = 180 jjrains 
1 St-er = 14 or.. 


I Maiuid — 80 lb. 

I Lac « 100,000 
1 Crore = 1,000,000 
1 Itigha (NcpalilHX) x 90 yds. 

I „ (Brit, Indian)- =40x40 

yds. 

3 ., (Nepali )=al)on( 3 acres. 
MALAY : 

1 Tahil «= i w.. 

I Kali = { ll>. 

I Picul ( 100 batties ) — 1331 lb 
1 Pkul (Java) — 136 lb, 

I Krivan =5,33.1 i lb 

DtlTCH : 

I Ban lltoii w | — Jj acres 
1 Picul ( Java ) = 136 lb. 

FRANCE, GERMANY. Etc.: 

1 Millimetre — '030 inches 
2 j Millimetres • I in. (about) 

I Centimetre - ‘393 inches 
30'? Centimetres - - 12 incites 
1 Metre = 1 yard 3 indies 
I Kilometre — 1,093 yds. 

I ft. 10 in. 

t Litre = 1j pints 
i Kilogram — 2,1 th, (nearly) 

Ifl Kilogram* = 22 lb Of m. 

50 i Kilograms -= 1 cwL 
I Hectare — 2i acres 
I Or long - t sV acres 
J Estrada = 150 Para trees 


LOCAL AND FOREIGN MONEY 


ARGENTINE : 

1 Peso (piper )= TOO ctnifi- 
sjinos or Is. 

1 Peso (gold) = 100 centi- 

simos or 3s. ll{</. 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY ; 

1 Krone — 100 heller or 10rl. 
BRAZIL: 

I Milrcis (paper) = 1,000 

re is or about Is. hi, 


CEYLON : 

1 Sjiflic - i cent 
f Thuttu — 3 sallies or IJ cents 
(4 tliuitus, 
I Panam (anna) •— j 6 cents, or 
U (16 Rupee 
4 Pan na ms — 25 cents 
100 Cents = » rupee 
1 Rupee = Is. 4i/. 
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INDIA & MAURITIUS : 

3 Pics = 1 pice. 

•I pice = 1 anna or l A. 

16 Annas = 1 rupee 

1 Rupee = Is. 4d. 

MALAY : 

IflO Cents = I dollar 
I Dollar — 2s. 4d. 

DUTCH : 

I Guilder or Florin =- Is- &/. 

12} Guilders — £1 
i Sliver = : Id. 

FRANCK. BELGIUM, AND SWIT- 
ZERLAND : 
t Sun — }</. 

10 Centimes — Id. 

I Franc = 9}d. 

20 Francs = Ilk 
Ja Francs = £1 
RUSSIA : 

1 Rouble — 3s. 2d. or 100 copcfcs 
ITALY : 

1 Lira = lOd. or 100 c<*ntesinii 
26 Lira = £l 
.MEXICO : 

t Dollar (sold) •= 100 cent- 
avos or 2s. 0}d. 

GERMANY : 

1 Mark = Is. nr 100 pfeunige 
20 Marks = £1 
I Prussian thaler = 2s. 1 ) id. 

1 Rix dollar =- 3s. fid. ' 
SPAIN’ ; 

I Reala -- 2}d. 

I Peseta = I Ok 


25 Pesetas = £l 
I Kseudo = 2s. 

[ Dollar — 4s. 

! PORTUGAL; 

25 Reis — 1} d. 

1 Cniiaibi = 2s. 3d. 

I Milreis => 4s. 5|d. 
i UNITED STATES ft CANADA ; 

1 Cent = id. 

I Dime — 5 d. 

100 Cents =*= I dollar 
1 Dollar = 4s. 2d. 

487 Dollars = £1 
CHINA: 

I Tael = Os. 6Jd. 

JAPAN ; 

100 Sens — 1 ven 

' (4s. 2d. or 

, 1 Yen (gold I - 4 1 gold dollar 

( of V. S. A 

ROUMAXIA : 

1 Ley = 100 banis or lOd. 
SIAM: 

I Tied (silver coin ) «= is. Id 
or 50 dollar cents of U. S. A. 
TURKEY : 

100 Piastres --= 18s 
URUGUAY : 

I Peso I gold ) = l(K) eentimos 
m 4s. 2d 

EGYPT ; 

0/5 Mi Hi tmes or 07} piastres 
— £1 

GREECE : 

I Di aclinic (paper) = 100 

lepta or 9 d. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

CALENDARS FOR CEYLON 
FOR JAFFNA AND NORTHERN PROVINCE 
By S. Cheujah, Agkicim.tcra!, Ixstuuctgr, Jaffsw. 

January.— Average rainfall 2-15 in. Gather in the crop of different 
kinds of yams. Plant tobacco seedlings, also chillies and brinjals. Plan, 
tains are generally planted out this month, also the Betel creeper. The 
latter is the staple cultivation in the west of Jaffna. 

February. -Average rainfall 1*31 in. Gather in paddy crops. Sow 
dry grains, such as gingelly, kurralmn, peas, kollu, etc, soon after the main 
crops are gathered. Lift Palmyra kilangu (germinated seedlings), which are 
used as a vegetable. Water tobacco gardens and disbud ("sucker”) the 
plants. 

March, Average rainfall *Q 3 in Gather paddy crops and plough 
vacant paddy fields. The season for extracting the juice from Palmyra palms 
is from now to the end of May, This cultivation forms an impor tant industry 
among the lower classes of the people. Manioc (cassava) roots are now 
lifted and dried to be used as food stuff. 

April. Average rainfall 2 35 in, Brinjals and chillies are now planted. 
This is the time for planting out coconut plants. Gather dry grains sown in 
February. Gather and cure tobacco crops all over the North. Gathering and 
drying of chillies must be done now; also ploughing and manuring paddy 
fields. Planting out Betel is also done this month. 

May. Average rainfall 2'0l in. This is die time for sowing the dry 
grain called “Tennai” (Italian millet), after the harvest of tobacco, also for 
planting manioc (cassava) cuttings and different kinds of yams. 

June. -Average rainfall 79 in. Watering dry-grain plants in gardens 
will now be necessary, this being tlie dry season ; it is also the fniif season in 
Jaffna. Plucking arecanuts will be continued to the end of December. This 
is the time land owners make arrangements to have, their garden lands 
cultivated with tobacco on lease. 

July.— Average rainfall 87 in. Reaping of dry grains sown in May will 
now proceed, also planting of betel, onions, etc. Palmyra fruit season begins, 
and continues to the end of September, during which time this forms a great 
relief to the poor as an article of food. 

August. Average rainfall 1*44 in. Sowing of paddy in fields, also 
sowing and transplanting of kurrakan in gardens may be done this month 
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September,— Average rainfall 2'80 in. This is generally a slack nionlli 
and very little is done, except the sowing of dry grains, as “Varaku" and 
Kattusamy " in Palmyra gardens. Palmyra nuts are put in for kilangu. 

October.— Average rainfall 6*66 in. Weeding of paddy fields, also 
transplanting and filling vacancies in paddy fields, should now be seen to. 
Paddy seedlings are bought at Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 a hundred bundles. Some 
people sow paddy thickly for the purpose of selling thinned out seedlings at 
this time. Till and manure fields for tobacco. Tobacco seed is sown in 
nurseries. Fruit trees may be planted at this season. Planting of areca-nuts 
may now be done. This palm is commonly planted around wells. 

November. -Average rainfall JJ38 in. Generally a busy month for 
collecting green manure, etc., for tobacco gardens. 

December. Average rainfall IT‘34 in. Planting tobacco all over the 
North should now commence. Onions are planted this month. 

CALENDAR FOR COLOMBO DISTRICT 
[ Average annual rainfall 88 inches J 
{ Mean annual temperature 80 deg. Fah. ] 

By C. Dkieberu, Superintendent of Low-country Products and 
Secretary. Ceylon Agricultural Society. 

January. Average rainfall for the month 3*54 in. A fairly dry and 
cool month, during which little planting is done. A good season for vegetable 
produce, llie result of previous October and November planting. Yams and 
gourds plentiful. Annual flowers in bloom. 

February. -Average rainfall 2 - 08 in. A particularly dry month when 
no planting can he done. Seeds should be gathered and the soil worked upas 
crops go out. Where plants are growing the surface should be stirred to 
prevent loss of moisture, and beds copiously watered and, when necessary, 
shaded. 

March. -’Average rainfall 480 in. This is the month for cleaning, 
digging, and manuring the soil. Occasional showers may be expected. 
Nurseries, where necessary, should be started. 

April.— Average rainfall It‘0.1 in. Planting begins with this month, 
when the rainfall is usually plentiful. All varieties of vegetables and flowers 
may be planted with good prospects of favourable growing weather. 

May.— Average rainfall I2 - 04 in. South-west monsoon rains begin 
towards end of month, when planting may be continued. Fruits [such as 
mangoes, oranges, pine-apples, mangosteens, etc.) begin to come in. Many 
flowering trees in blossom. 

June.— Average rainfall 8 27 in. This is the last month of the South- 
west monsoon for planting generally. Weather fairly wet and hot. Fruits 
well in season. 

July, -Average rainfall 4‘6 i in. Fruits begin to go out of season; 
vegetables of April to May planting begin to come in. 

August. Average rainfall 3‘67 in. Slack month ; weather hot and dry. 
Vegetables fairly plentiful. Fruits go out of season. 
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September.- Average rainfall 5 03 in. Weather still dry. All crops 
tall off. Seeds should be collected, and land worked up for planting again. 
Nurseries should f>c started. 

October. -Average rainfall 14-67 in. Second planting season begins 
wilh the North-east monsoon rains, which are now more or less general 
throughout the Island. All kinds of crops may be now started, and fruit 
trees also planted. 

November. Average rainfall 1238 in, Planting may be continued. 
The best month for planting tomatoes and gourds let ihc low-country. 

December. -Average rainfall 603 in. General vegetable produce 
begins to come in, also annual flowers. Weather generally cool. 

CALENDAR FOR UP-COl'NTHY. 

[Taking Hakgala (Urdbxs as a Stan'dakiiJ 

[Elevation 5,500 feet ; average rainfall 90*86 inches on 203 days; average 
mean temperature 63 Fah. ] 

By ihc late J. K. Xock. s Curator, Hakgala Gardens. 

January, Weather wet, wilh foggy mornings; latter half of the month 
often fine, Average rainfall 8-22 inches on 16 days. Mean temp. 58 deg. Fah. 
The month during which the finishing touches should be given to a garden. 
Drives, paths, etc., should be attended to. All general planting should be 
finished early in the month. FotIc up frequently the surface of the ground 
around all young plants; afford mulching with leaf mould or well-rotted 
cattle manure ; a top dressing of artificial manures mixed with fine soil should 
be given when possible. Liquid manure may be applied to pot-plants once a 
week, especially to flowering kinds. Phloxes, Verbenas, Petunias, etc., need 
pegging down as their growth advances. Remove superfluous buds from 
roses if fine blooms are required. Afford protection to lender plants against 
frost (as stated for December) during the nights of this and the next two 
months. Vegetable seeds of all kinds may he sown for keeping up a 
succession. 

February.- Weather dry, with cold nights and mornings, and hot bright 
days. Average rainfall 3 05 in. on 9 days. Mean temp. 60 deg. Fah. Much 
watering is usually necessary. Liquid manure may with benefit be applied 
to beil and border plants. Supply vacancies where necessary, Weed and 
point over beds and borders frequently. Stake plant* needing supports, c.g., 
Carnations, Antirrhinums, etc. Collect eaUlc clung for putting work, and cut 
and stack turf-clods; the latter should be placed grass-side down, with 
manure between each layer. Pol on flowering plants. Remove fruit cap- 
sales from rose bushes. Place clean straw under the Strawberries before 
they begin to ripen. Vegetables of all kinds, especially those of the cabbage 
tribe, may now be sown. 

March, Weather dry. Average rainfall 4*54 on 9 days. Mean 
temp. 62 deg. This should be the brightest month in the flower garden up- 
country. Routine work as last month,— collect seeds as (hey ripen. If a 

; See priMarc 
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lawn is to be made, prepare the ground early in the month for sowing in 
April, or for turfing in May or later. 

April.— Weather showery. Average rainfall 7 62 in. on 16 days. Mean 
temp, 64 deg. Sow seeds collected last month, and continue collecting. 
Cut away dead steins, leaves, etc., from annuals, and pull out unsightly 
plants that have finished dowering, Keep drains and culverts clean in case 
of heavy plumps of rain. This is the best month for sowing lawn grass seed. 
Owing to the approaching monsoon rains, il is not advisable to put down 
vegetables, as potatoes, peas, beans, and onions until at least the end of July. 

May.— Weather showery with strong wind after the arrival of the 
South-west monsoon about end of month. Average rainfall 690 in. on 15 
days. Mean temp. 65 deg. At the commencement of the month stake all tall 
plants in exposed positions. Continue to collect and sow seeds. Where 
annuals have finished dowering, the ground should be dug up, manured 
tightly and prepared for planting out with seedlings in June or July. Advan- 
tage should be taken of the wet weather for planting pockets in hunks, 
rockeries, etc. Repair turf of lawns where necessary. Except potatoes, 
onions, and peas, a few vegetables may be put down, although they arc liable 
to be damaged by the strong wind and rain. These remarks apply also to 
June and July. 

June. Weather generally wet and always windy. Average rainfall 
813 in. on 19 days. Mean temp. 62 deg. Plant up vacant corners and banks. 
Put in cuttings of all kinds, especially such as Verbenas and Petunias, which 
have finished flowering. Stack manure: where necessary lay down turf and 
repair verges. Prune shrubs and shape trees during this or the riexl month. 
Order foreign seeds so as to arrive by the end of August. 

July. -Weather moderately wet, hut still very windy. Average rainfall 
<V02 irt. on 19 days. Mean temp. 62 deg. The most difficult month in which 
to keep u garden tidy, owing to the prevailing strong winds, Clean up all 
rubbish, and place the leaves in pits lo rot and form leaf-mould. Continue 
planting banks, rockeries, etc. Divide and re -plant violets in sheds. Prune 
fruit trees generally. Prick out seedlings, and plant out when large enough. 
Plant-shed roofs should be made rain-proof. Most pot-plants will now require 
re-potting or top-dressing. When the weather is too wet for out-door work, 
all pots, pans, boxes, etc., should be thoroughly washed inside and out, and 
then put away to dry and be ready fm the foreign seeds which are due to 
arrive at the end of next month. Collect good soil, anti store away leaf-mould 
and dried cattle dung. Cuttings of all kinds do well if put in during this 
month. This is one of the best flowering months for Amaryllids and 
Liliaceous plants. 

August. - Weather fairly dry and pleasant, though often windy. Average 
rainfall 4'43 in. on 17 days. Mean temp. 62 deg. The foreign seeds ordered 
in June should now have arrived, but must not be open until everything is 
ready for sowing them, as most kinds deteriorate rapidly when exposed lo the 
air. Whether pots, boxes, or sheds are used, the soil for sowing in must be 
fine, light and rich; a sprinkling of sand should be added to render it porous, 
dung should he rubbed fine before mixing with the soil. Sow such seeds as 
Begonias, Campanulas, Carnations, Cyclamens, Gloxinias, Golden Feather, 
Petunias, Salpiglossis, Stocks, Sweet Peas, etc. Sow small quantities at 
intervals rather than all at once, keeping the balance in air-tight tins or 
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bottles. Sweet-peas and Nasturtiums may he. sown at once where they are 
intended to remain. Cuttings of Verbenas, Petunias, etc., should be put in 
early in the month to be ready for December planting. Supply vacancies in 
beds and borders. Prune shrubs and trees where necessary. Fork up the soil 
among shrubberies, burying any decayed refuse. Top-dress or re-pot orchids. 
Vegetables of all kinds, except potatoes, may lie planted out early in the 
month. 

September,— Weather mild and pleasant. Average rainfall 578 in. on 
18 days. Mean temp, (a deg. Mulch annuals which have been planled oul 
in June and July, especially those in un-manured beds. Continue supplying 
vacancies where they occur. Prick out seedlings as they become large 
enough to handle into boxes or beds under cover. Where the sowings in 
sheds have been too thick the seedlings must be thinned out, or all the planls 
will become weak and useless. More sowings should now be made of such 
seeds as Pansies, Phlox, Diantlius, Nemesis, etc.. Keep an eye on young 
Cinerarias and Stocks for a green caterpillar generally found on the under- 
side of the leaves, also for gruen-fly; hand-pick the former, and smoke or 
syringe with soapy water for the latter. Dahlias should he taken up and 
stored in a dry place for a six weeks’ rest before being re-planted in 
November. Stork manure. Sow vegetables of all kinds, except potatoes, 
which would suffer from the ruins tlial may Ire expected during the next few 
months. 

October, Weather usually wet in the afternoons with the advent of 
the North-east monsoon. Average rainfall irgjj in. on 23 days. Mean 
temp. 62 deg. One of the most suitable months for general planting. Pinnt 
up pockets in banks. Re-pot any plants that need it. Prune back Geraniums, 
Pelargoniums, etc. ; water sparingly until new growth has commenced, then 
re-pot. Insert cuttings of all kinds. Put. into small -sized pots Cinerarias, 
tuberous-rooted begonias, Gloxinias, etc.., increasing the size of pots each 
lime of potting. Where annuals are wanted to be in bloom during the 
“season" (middle of January to end of May), these should be sown in 
succession from (he middle of November to middle of February. Rnse 
bushes here take two months to come into bloom from the time of pruning, so 
the latter operation should be carried oul according to one’s requirements. 
Vegetables as hist month. 

November. Weather wet and dull, often with heavy plumps of rain. 
Average rainfall II 29 in. on 21 day’s. Mean temp, ft) deg. Watch for pests, 
especially black-grub; the early morning is the best lime to catch these- 
Slugs and insect pests are liable to be troublesome this month, Unslaked 
lime will destroy them. Green caterpillars are liable to attack Cinerarias and 
Stocks, The general planting up of beds and borders should be commenced 
as soon as (he seedlings are large enough. Plant out roses, pruning them two 
or three weeks later. The weather during this and next month is generally 
suitable for budding and grafting. Put down vegetables of all kinds from 
now onwards. 

December. Weather often excessively wet anil misty. Average rain- 
fall 12-84 hi. on 21 days. Mean temp. 58 deg. Weather conditions are 
generally against plant-growth, (lie days being sunless and misty, with an 
almost continual drizzle and heavy plumps at intervals. " Damping off” and 
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pests are prevalent. Constant attention must be directed to the destruction 
of pests and the supplying of vacancies. Weeds are apt to become trouble- 
some this mouth. The surface of the soil should be frequently pointed over, 
as the continuous rain tends to cake it. Attend to potting of plants generally ; 
this should be about the last shift for flowering plants for the season. Re- 
plant strawberries. Cadjans or some similar material should be obtained for 
covering all plants that are susceptible to frost, which is now liable to occur 
at night at the higher elevations. Sow vegetables of all kinds. 

CALENDAR FOR THE MOIST LOW-COUNTRY 

By Thk Aithok. 

'Hie following general remarks may need modification accord- 
ing to weather, local circumstances and elevation. For average 
rainfall in principal towns in Ceylon, see page 5. 

January.— Weather generally dry, with slrong North-east wind. Plant- 
ing operations in the open should now cease.. Collect fallen leaves on lawns, 
etc., and place in a deep trench to form leaf-mould. Order plants of roses, 
etc., from abroad, so as to receive them in April or May. Cloves arc now in 
season. These should be collected before the buds open, and spread out on 
mats to dry in the sun. Tamarinds, pine-apples, and Cochin-goraka are fruits 
in season. Congeti < omentosa well in flower. 

February. Usually the driest month of the year, with dry parching 
winds. The surface soil should be stirred up frequently so as to check the 
evaporation of moisture. Much watering will be necessary for pot-plants, 
shrubberies, beds and borders. Overhaul pots and seed-pans, and order new 
stock if required ; these cannot be made so well in rainy weather as now. 
Syringe pot-plants frequently, at least twice a day in hot dry weather. Repair 
drives and paths. Mulch surface soil among crops of all kinds. Where 
practicable, all plants with delicate leaves should be afforded partial' shade. 
Do not water bulbous plants which may now be in a resting stale. Flower 
seeds may be ordered from Europe Star-apple, pine-apple, and lovi-tovi in 
season, tiombav, Jacaraitda, Bigueuin tvnuxlti, Gtiricidia and Tahlmin in 
flower. 

March. -Weather dry and hot, and most trees, crops and tender plants 
suffer from drought. Towards end of month plant out yarns, sweet-pula toes, 
and similar root-crops. Watering, shading and mulching should be the order 
of the day. Loosen the surface soil frequently where artificial watering is 
carried on. Syringe pot-plants morning and evening with clean water. R e- 
potting of plants should be carried out now. Fruits in season ; Pine-apple, 
pomegranate, cannon hall tree, velvet-apple and Madagascar clove. In 
flower Jacasmda, Gliricidia. Spathoden cmpumMa, Bigm/ma wmstti, Santai 
dedimta, Amhrrstui noin! is, Tabdmin, etc. 

April.— Weather hot and muggy, often with thunderstorms. Keep 
drains, water-channels and culverts clear of leaves and rubbish, and provide 
means of escape for excessive rain water. Plant out yams and native 
vegetables of all sorts. Overhaul banana clumps, cutting out barren stems 
and dried leaves, and burying these round the plants. Orange, jak-fruit, star- 
apple and bullock-heart in season. Cassia gnmdis, Schiaalabim, Bignama 
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unguis Jaairaada, Poincuma, (Flamboyant), Gliricidia, Simula ctdomla, ffippt- 
astmms, Zephwanthes, etc., in flower. 

May.— The hottest monili of the year. Prepare ground for all kinds of 
vegetable, seeds. Procure sticks for supporting peas, beans, etc. Collect 
potting soil and store away as much manure and leaf-mould as possible 
before the South-west monsoon rains begin. Re-planting of flower beds 
and borders should be put in hand, the ground being first well trenched and 
manured. Fertilise, vanilla flowers now in season. Mangoes, casliewmtl, 
pine-apples, etc, in season. Dettdrobitm MacArlhw ("Wcsuk-mal * ), Michelia 
Champaca ( Sapu ), Laigrrstroemia Flos-wgiuae, Qimtnga odomtn tllang-ilang’) 
in flower. 

June.— If not already arrived, the South-west monsoon is due early in 
the month. As soon as rainy weather begins sow English vegetables and 
flower seeds of all kinds. Mow lawns and dig out white-ants' nests. Renovate 
rockeries and ferneries, applying fresh soil if necessary. Principal fruits in 
season:- Mango, mangosteen, kamaranga, jambu, breadfruit, cashewnut, 
Java-almond, nam-nam, sandoricuni, soursop. Flowers in season: -Lager- 
tlrocmin flofrtsfiinae. Cassia undosn, Prltnphont n ferrugimtm, Kleinlwm, etc. 

July.- Weather usually cool, with moderate rainfall. Plant out fruit, 
shade, and other useful or showy trees, also general ornamental plants. 
Attend to propagating work of all kind. Keep down weeds. Earth up root- 
crops, and slake peas, beans, etc. Mow and roll lawns. Budding and grafting 
work may now be undertaken. Prune roses which are finished flowering. 
Flower seeds may be ordered from Europe for sowing in September, 
Fruits in season;— Mangosteen, mamme-apple, durian, Cochin-goraka. 
Flowers in season : Pomciiu eximea. Parana vulitWis, Fagrcea fragrant, Iponuru 
Brigsii, etc. 

August. Weather moderately dry. Gardens in the low country should 
be at their best during this mouth. Attend to general weeding of vegetable 
and flower garden, also mowing of lawns. Fork up surface soil between 
crops, also of beds and borders generally. Attend to the lopping of shade 
trees which have exceeded their proper limit. Principal fruits in season 
Avocado-pear, mangosteen, durian, sapor) ilia, guava, coco-plum, goraka, also 
Hevca or Para-rubbcr. In flower: Cassia Fistula, Soluuinn nuicranlhuni. 
Teak, etc. 

September.— Usually a fairly dry month. Renovate flower-beds and 
borders, affording mulch to the surface; tie up tender stems or heavy flowers 
to neat supports. Fresh sowing of English vegetables and annuals should 
now be made. Repair drives and paths. P'niits in season : Ceylou-goose- 
berry, nelli, lovi-lovi, soursop. In flower: Cassia multijitga , Spaihodca 
ftimpunulrtta, Gloxinia macutata. etc. 

October, Usually the wettest month Of the year. See to the planting 
of shade, fruit, and wind-belt trees; also of ornamental plants generally. 
This is a good month for transplanting work. Prune shrubberies, fruit trees, 
etc. Attend to propagating work of all kinds, also to the re-potting of 
ornamental plants. Principal fruits in season: Voa-vanga, soursop, custard- 
apple, hullock’s-Jiearl, papaw, and nutmeg (second crop). Principal flowers: 
Panda spathitlala, Spaihodca. 
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November. Weather usually wet and fairly cool. All general planting 
work should Ik completed this month. Pruning or thinning out of shrubs, 
trees, etc., should now be attended to. Sow peas, beans, beet and other 
vegetables. Yams are now ripe and should be lifted and stored in sand, in a 
cool shed. Attend to pollinating Vanilla Rowers, now in season. Prune 
roses that have finished flowering. See. to drainage, and soil requirements of 
pot plants. Principal fruits in season: BullockVheart, pine-apple, soursop. 
Flowers: Arixtoloehia (several spp.), Palimtm, Acalypayu sanderina, etc. 

December.— Generally a moderately wet month, with fairly strong, 
winds. Support all tender plants and youngtrees in exposed situations, fixing 
a stout stick in the ground close to the plant, and tying the latter to it. 
Afford shade to such plants as require it. Collect seeds of flowering plants, 
annuals, etc.., and store when dry in stoppered jars. Collect fallen leaves, and 
place them in a pit or trench to form leaf-mould. Principal fruits in season: 
Custard-apple, wood-apple. Dillatia indica, and FJarocarpus edulis. Flowers: 
WagaU’t) spirnUi, Nannvlia zeylamca. Puchira insigms, Worn hi Burbtdgei 
Htimboldtiii imiri folia, Alstoniu macroplivlla. etc. 
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Acclimatised seed - 55 Ala iVam or tuber) 



A 


Ala (Dioscorea) - 

220 

Ainavanlus polygonoidea 

598 

Ala-beth, Gviiithi fan 

to-Chiiur 

spimis;i 

- 599, MW 

Alania 

250 

— tricolor 

41.5 

Albiz/ia Lebhek 

452 

Amaiyllis, Belladona 

429 

— . disease of - 

(ell 

■ " Mrs. Garfield " 

- 120, 548 

muUiceana - 39, 451 453, 454 

— , pest of 

026 

stipulata 

451 

— reticnlatum - 

348 

— , pests ol 

623 

— , Rose 

120 

Albuea 

427 

Amba. see Mango 


Alchornca 

525 

Am bard In 

J85 

Aldrovanda 

580 

Auiliei still 

291 

Aleurites 

540 

Aimiiohiinn 

415 

Alfalfa, see J/ii/r'uigii 


Amninum hetnisphsterieu 

n 325 

Algaroba Bean - 

184 

— magnilicuiii - 

325 

Allaeanthus 

550 

- Melegiicla - 

27 2 

Allamanda cathartica 

328 

Anioora 

340 

- H endersonii, 528. 407, 441 . 443 

Amorpho phallus 

348 

— Schottii 

317.402, 441 

Ampelopsis 

407 

— violacea 

317 

Ainpbieostnea 

378 

Warilleuua - 

328 

Amu 

652 

Alligator-apple, .4 ;whi 

fa llaslris 

Ainydritun 

388 

— • pear. Ptmi ginliss 

in i,i 

Aiiacardiinii 

- 134, 540 

Allium 

427 

Awiclochilus • 

- 375, 379 

A It mania 

508 

Anagallis 

415 

Alloplectus 

378 

Ananas sativus • 

- 135, 550 

Allspice 

259 

— sativus variegatus 

343. 379 

— , Carolina 

261 

A nasi e. Pine-apple 

135 

. lemon-scented 

2d 1 

Anchovy Pear - 

167 

— . Jai'iiu 

20 1 

Andira 

• 5fi4 

Almond, ground 

220 

■ Andiroha Tree • 

305 

-Java 

] 4fi 

Anilrnpagon, see frnibofatioH 

— , Country or Indian 

- IKh.315 

— lialapensis - 

587 

Alocasia, edible 

227 

Angelccn Tree. Ainlint 

itrrmis 

— uiacrorhiza variegala • 37'J. .191 

Atigelonia 

343 

• , selection of • 

• 378-580 

Angraecmn 

371 

Aloe, American. {Fnii 

raw) 118.544 

Angostura bark. Liisfaiit 


— Hanhuryana 

402 

Aniseed 

282 

— suponaria 

354 

Annalto 

503 

— vera 

- 594.009 

- . pests of 

623 

Alonsoa 

413 

Annuals lor low elevations 543 

Aloysia (I.ippia) 

405 

•• for Up-country 413. 057. 600 

Alpinia rcfllesiana 

525 

, when to import 

- 657. 600 

— nutans 

391 

Auoda 

137 

Alseixlapbue iPerstsi) 

• 441.504 

Anodendron - ; 

32. 495. 551 

Alsophila 

378 

Anona cherimolia 

190 

A 1 stem i a macrophylln 

495 

— mu neat a 

- 137.138 

— scbolaris 

495 

. pest of 

625 

— scricea 

317 

— reticulata 

37. 139. 551 

Alstromeria 

427 

squamosa 

138 

Allernanthera • 31. 

.415. 594. 598 

Anthcricum 

20.405,429 

Althea 

402 

Anthistiria 

304 

Aln-puhnl see Rf.m no 

mi 

Antbolyza 

429 

Alyssi carpus 

38 

Anthiirimn andreaiunn 

381 

Alvssum, sweet 

415 

— bogoletise • 

381 

Alysia 

- 591.579 

-- c.rvsl: ill inum - 

- 381,384 

Amarnntus caudatns 

415 

— digitatum 

381 

— gangeticus - 

598 

— Kitzc-.ri 

381 

— oleraceus 

228 

Harrisii 

381 




ill 



A 

■w» ’ 


V P<iGB 

Antlmrium longifoliuiu 

m 

Ardisia Mission is 

391 

• - macrolobnm - 

381 

Arcea Catechu, 


— panduliiolium 

- 381.382 


554. 594,655 

— radiatus 

3B1 

— uHicinna, 

- 355,360 

— , (lowering, selection 

it- 388 

— not. see .4 mu 


— . foliage, selection of 

.381 

- triandra 


Veitchii 

3H1 

Arenga 

355. 531, 540, 551 

W airoequeanum 

• 380,381 , 

Artftnia 

540 

Antiarisinnoxia- 

- 547,551 

Argon one 

417 

-loxieuria 

379 

Argvreia 

339, 444 599 

Antigonon insign c 

328 

Arisaema 

348 

giuitamalensis 

443 

ArUoea 

429 

— Leplojuns 

328,441.575 

Aristolocliia 

580 

— L. alba 

328 

- elegaus 

328 

Antirrhinum 

415 

• gigas, var. Kturtevanlii 329.331 

Ants 

- 619-022 

— Iiians 

329 

Aut-exterininator 

• 619,620 

— labiosa 

32*) 

Aphdandra Fascinator 

317 

-- leneonenra - 

339 

— nitens 

589 

ridieula 

329 

— tetragon a 

31 7 

— ringcus 

329 

Aponogetmn - 

351.599 

- - sacoita 

329 

Apple 

204 

(rilohaia 

339 

— . Alligator, .4 i/mw jvriustris 

Arnatto. see Ann at to 

-. iicii 

1 79 

Arraearia 

231 

Apple Custard - 

138 

Arrow-h cad . &y»f tioria 

. Elephant. Ftroniti 


Arrow -poison ■ 

- 317,579 

— . Kei 

190 

Arrow -root. Queensland - 218 

. Malav, [Enge/ifa) 

Idl 

-. West Indian 

r Bermuda 225 

. Mexican 

192 

Artemisia 

609 

- . Ofaheile 

1 85 

Arthropod ium - 

429 

— . Star. (7rrv«#y//JUii 


Artichoke. Chinese, - 235 

. Sugar. (.4 muiitl 

138 

. Globe 

233 

. Thorn. Ihihim 


— , Jerusalem - 

235 

Apricot 

201 

Atlillerv Plant (P/Vrnl. a small 

Aracaelia 

234 


ecu ni oss-like plant 

Aruchis 

38. 228, 540 

Arlobotrvs 

574 

Aralia Kallourii • 

381 

At louirpus Ciiiuh 

i - 304 

eordata 

255 

incisa 

1 39, .304,441 

elegantissima 

381 

— integrifolia 

141. 452. 562, 564 

— til id folia 

325. 381. 442 

lad iiiatus A. 

Caiimii 

— (iuiifuvlei - 

- 118.325 

— nohilis 

142. 143. 304 

— macnlala 

325 

Arnm-lilv {K/iTfimf/ii). 131 

pa peril era 

552 

Aruudiiui 

373 

qiiiiiLiuiiolia 

533 

Amndinacea 

381 

■ triloba 

• 325.381 

Arnnditiaria 

366 

Veitchii 

381 

Arnnrio 32. 

. 343. 364, 442. 55-1 

Aral nk 

225 

Asiruni 

381 

Araucaria Bidwillii 

- 302. 398 

Asdepias 

317.537.551 

- Cookii 

3113 

Ashes 

.10 

— Cuiminghatnii 

- 304,399 

Asparagns, edible 

236 


399 

— talcatus 

329, 574, 595. 599 

Arauja 

328 

- - plumosux 

339 

Arbours 

‘ 83 

— racemosus - 

• 329.574 

Arbour-vine. Im[vimr fnkrosa 

— Sprcngeri 

339 

Arhm-viUe. 27»rw orieiiMi* 

Asperula 

41? 

Arch ontophoeni.v 

355 

Aspidislra 

433 

Arctutis 

• 417,42.3 

Aspk-nium 

599 

Ardisia crenats * 

317 

Assimilation 

19 



A 


Aster, annual, - 

- 344,417 

Barberry Beibrris) 

391 

Chum iCallisftphuf') 

344,417 

Bark 

17 

— eininens, 

344 

Bark-bound trees 

81 

Aslrocaryuin 

355 

Barleria cristatu alba 

- 317.441 

A sy stasia 

317 

-c. bicolor 

317 

Alhanasia 

417 

c rnses 

317 

Alriplex 

593 

— Gibxoni 

317 

Atlatea 

355, 551. 558 

— Inrokicrata • 

391 

Attana, Datum fasluosa 


— mvsorcnsis • 

391 

Avrrrhua Biltmhing 

143 

— Prion itis 

391 

- Carambola. • 

145 


317 

Avocado Pear {Paxa) 

- 180,181 

Rarriiigtonia, - 304. 441 445, 577 

A warn 

207 

Bartonta 

• 344.417 

Axinandra 

301 

Basclla 

228 

Azadirachla. 40. 440. 452. 540. 505 

Basic slag 

32 

Azalea 

- 402,433 

Basil 

- 283,574 
53 

Azolla 

35 1 

Basket plants 



Bass. African. Raphia 

rtwftra 

B 


Bassia Intifulia 

- 540.600 



- lougifolia 

540, 575, tiOO 

Baccharis 

317 

Bast. Cuba 

551 

Bachelor’s button, Goivphrcua 

Raffia 



ftohnm 

Batata (Sweet Potato) 

. r>j 

Bacteria, Soil - 

• 20.21 

llallicaloa Orchid. Saaotabimn 

Hactris 

35 5 


guitatitiH 

Bada-iiingu 

233 

Bauhiuia 

292 

Baeli, see Bael-J’ruit 


- anguina 

333 

Bael-fniit 


- Candida 

317 

Balata 

563 

- diplivlla 

339 

Balsam 

- 344.417 

— purpurea 

292 

of Copaiba 

559 

-- raccirnsa 

531 

-of Peru 

559 

• • tonicnlosa - 

• 292,440 

— of Tolu 

* .309.451 

— triandra 

292 

Bambarra Ground-nut 

232 

Bav Laurel, see t.aun 


Bamboo, dwarf 

(18 

Bav-tree 

261 

Bamboos, selection 

366 

Bead-tree Adaiaiithmi bawniuti 

- pests oi 

626 

Bean. Algaroba 

184 

Batnbnsa aurea 

- 36(i, 405 

Bengal. Minima pm rims 

-- Fortunei 

405 

— , Barbuda. Phasrolus tuna tits tar. 

- Madnke 

366 

broad 

237 

— nana 

118 

— , casluuv 

184 

- nigra 

366 

— , climhing or runner 

211 

- Siamensis - 

366 

— . cluster 

207 

— vulgaris 

366 

— , Congo 

207 

Banana 

■ 174- 176 

- . Goa 

212 

Abvssinian. Musa Ei 

Wtf 

, Guar 

207 

. Chinese flowering 

176 

— , Haricot. Phasealns. 

litihiUis rar. 

— Howers, edible 

600 

. Horse. Carnival in 

u si hr mis 

recipes for - 

017 

, Kiducv or French 

237 

Bandakka 

2.30 

— . disease nf 634 

— . pest of 

626 

— . pests of 626 

Banisteria 

317 

— . Lima 

210 


Bank's or double-cuttings - 106 

Baobab Tree, Aduusuuia di ft tula 
Hurbadocs cherry, Malpighi a glabra 
Barbecue, an open area, usual I y con- 
creted, in front of estate store or 
factory for sun-drying crops 


— , Lyon - - 210 

-.Manila - - 212 

-.Princess - 212 

, Sacred, of Egypt, Xcluinbinnt 

SfvdMUHl 

. Soya - - 208 



B 


B 


Bean, sword 

207 

— , Tonga 

210 

— , velvet 

210 

— , winged 

212 

— , yam 

210 

— , yard-long - 

21 2 

Beaudiiuuea • 

■ 325,405 

Beaumontia 

329 

Bedding 

103 


lice -or Honey-plants 574 

Beef-wood, Casuariiut spp. 

Bed-mol • - 238 


Begonia, fibrmis-roofed ■ 

344. 405 

— , (iichsioides - 402, 407, 4.13 

--.Hex • 381, 

•133. 436 

selection 

381 

— tu hero ns- rooted 

429,433 

Bdarnoanda, 

.348, 429 

Bdladona Lilv • 

429 

Beilis 

402 

Bdopermie ncmemsa 

317 

- - oblongata 

317, 402 

Bengal Quince, see Bad-fruit 

Benincasa 

213 

Bentiiiekia 

355 

Benzoin tree, Sly rax Hemoii 


Berbcri* aristala 

391 

— crislata 

402 

— Kiirtiuiei 

402 

-- variegata -- 

40(i 

— lesclienaultii • 

402 

Bergamot 

571 

Bermuda grass, Cymnhis Dtschfau 

Berrva 

440, 5fi4 

Her seem 

592 

Bertbolldia 

144 

Bcrtikliniia 

381 

Held leaf Piper Hell e 504, 655, 656 

— nut Halm, A rcea Catechu 


Bhang. Cannabis sairea 


Biao-uut, Aleurites triloba 


Bidetis 

609 

Rigba or bctga - 

653 

Biginmia argvreo-viulesccns 339 

— capreolata - 

407 

- - inagnilica 

330 

-- nngnis-cati - 330. 441. 444 

— vemistn 

330.407 

Bilhcrgia 

381 

Billing or liiling 

143 

Billion 

563 

Bird-of* Paradise Flower, 


StrciiPJa augitsla 

Bird-lime 

65 1 

Birds, destructive 

604 

— . insecti venous ur beneficial (4)4 

Birds’ nesls, edible 

29*1 


— Fern, Aspic at tnu si ulus 


Hismaidcia 

Bissy-imts, 

Bitter grass 

— wood, I’i 
131 \A 
Black-currant 

— vvallle 

— wood Tree 
Bladder-wort, see Utricular 
Blcrhuum 

Bleekrodea 

lilighia 

Blimbiug 

Blinding tree, see t'.vf<rc<rtn 
Blue-gum. Eucalyptus global tn 


m 

te Kola-nuts 
Puspalum antitt failam 
Tiieiui excels# 

503 

it 

- 553, 563 
553. 5<i3 


m 

145 


509. 609 
406 
54(».653 
634 
547 
325. 547 


39.40 
rr nwhrosa 


BUimea 
llciLConia 

Boehmeria nivea 
-. pest of 
— tenaeissiina - 

- p iik- lira 
Bocrluuivia 

Bo- gal in, Finis rdiRiasii 
Boga-mcddloa - 
Hois Immortelle. F.ryllm 
Holo-holo, Honckeuiya Bdjolia 
Boinarea - - 40“ 

Bombas - • 519,600 

lloncbi (Beaus) - - 211 

Book preservatives 651 

Borage - - 283 

Bnnissus - 359, 360. 522. 551 
Bordeaux mixture 630 

Borders, ribbon 105 

Borecole - • 238 

Bo-tree. Finis religfm 
K tittle-brush. Call i station tauccatala 
Bottle -gourd - • 214 

Bougainvillea glabra 3311.441 
— g. Sancleriaua 330 
~ spectabllis var. latcrita • 

Bowcnia 
Bowstring-hemp 
Boxwood 
, Queensland. Tt islania eouferta 

- Ccylim. Ehretia bu r/Wn 

lirachycomc - - 417 

Kraliea 3(41 

a (Cabbage family) 238- 240 


350.407 

383 

542 

120.40b 


- Jiuieea (Mustardl 
Brayera 

Brazil Cherry - 
Bni/illctto w<xid 
Hra/il nut 
Bread-fruit 
— . disease of • 

— , African, Trtniiin 
— . Nicobar 


- 540-595 
537 

161 

563 

144 

139 

634 

africtviii 

- 310. 327 



B 


C 




Bread-Bruit. Wild Hi, 143, 304 
Bridiil bouquet. Pivam.PditiaifoUi 
Brinjal ■ • 231,655 

— . pests of • - 626 

Broccoli - 238 

Bromdia - • 354 

Broom -corn - - 542 

— . Butcher's. Rufait timlaiim 
— . Spanish, Spiiiiiiiin tnurfiun 
Brmissonetia - 551 

Browallia 344. 417. 437 

Brownea * ■ 292 

Browse plants - 593 

Brurea. or ” Knpulu-gedi " 595 

Rrngmansia • • 318 

Bruufelsia mncricana 118.317 

— imiflora • • 317. 402 

Brussels -sprouts 239 

Ruchanania ■ • 145 

Bucklandia • - 399 

Budding • - 66 

Buddlda • - 339 

Bud giafling * * 68 

Bulbophyllum • - 3/3 

Bulbous plants for low elevations 348 

— for l’p- country 427 
Bulbs, transport of • 641 

Biillori’s Heart - - 137 

Bull’s hum Acacia - 582 

Bulrush • - 352 

Bullv tree - 133.563 

Bulii - - 315. 451 

Bimya-hnnya pine • 302 

Burmannia - * 391 

Burning bush. Embotlniiuu coed’ 

licit, nr Stirpiosoku Juuiiwoiiii 
Butea • - 293. 583 

But-sarana tCuuuir edit! is) 218 
Butterlly orchid. OncMiinn ptipilk 
Butier-mit - • 149, 150 

— . Sob tier's. Avocado-pear 
tree, sec Shea Butter 

- - of India. Litildi , i 

-- wort. l‘i u filial hi 
Butyrospermiun - 539 

Iltixus • - 4rtfi 

Byrsouima - - 318 


C 


Cabbage 

>39 

, disease o - 

634 

— , pests of 

626 

— . Shantung - 

240 

Cahinet woods, selected 

564 

Cacalia 

417 

C ican or Cocoa - 

- 41.9-476 

. diseases of - 

634 


Cacao, jies s of - - 623 

- • seeds * - 64(1 

Cactus plants - - 352 

uight-Howering - 331 

Cacsalpinia Bonduc - 575. 595 

— coriaria • 440, 553, 574. 575 

puldierrinia - - 31 8, 443 

Cacsalpinia Sappan • 52.1 

sepiaria 119 


Cad jam: dried plaited leaves of 

Coconut palm 
Caffdn; active principle of coffee, 
kola-nut, etc. 
Cajamis 38, 207, 575 

Cain - Bl 

Caiadium argyrea • 12(1, 348 

— bicolor - - 120 

lliuuholdtii 120, 344. 348 

— varieties - • 348 

Cato mandcr- wood - 563 

Calamus - • 16,355 

— . Ceylon species • 361 

Calundrinia • - 417 

Caluntlie • - 373 

Calathea allouva • 2 16 

select ion • - 383.433 

Calceolaria - • 41/ 

Calendars of work for different dis- 
tricts - -655 662 

Calendula • • 344.417 

Calls, Rirktiniia 

Calliandra Cuildingii 402 

— - haemaloeephala 318 

— Tweedii - - 3l8 

(tolliehroa 417 

Caligonum • • 600 

Cilliopsis, see Comi/ws 
Cailisteinon hrachyaudrus 4(12 

lanceolata • - 396,4(12 

CalJisteplius, China Aster 
Callilris. see Frciulu 


Callypsiche - - 348 

Calophyllnin innpliylluiu - 5411 


Walteri 

396. 454. 595 

Calophanes 

391 

Calotropis 

40,444. 551.595 

Cnlycanthns 

261 

Calvplroealyx - 

355 

Calyx 

17 

Cambium 

17 

Camellia 

402 

- Then 

4% 

Camocnsia 

- 331,574 

Campanula 

402 

Campli .r 

- 506 -509 

, diseases of - 

634 

— , pcsls of 

623 

Cam-wood 

563 



Canaigre 

Cananga 

Cauariiun commune 
~ stridum 
- xcylanicum 


555 

573 

146,450. 575 
559 
540, 559 


(binary creeper. Tropih'ofinu autti- 
rirums 

Cana valia - 38. 207, 444 

CaudcHilu-wax • 555 

Candle-nut, Aleiniks triloba 
Candle tree -311,578 

Candytuft • 344. 414. 41 7 

Cane II a Hark, Ganelin alba 
Caiinii - 344 

- edulis 
— indica 
— . selection of • 

Cannabis 551.595 

Cannon-ball Tree. see. Cnitrmipila 
Causa, Gtinimbis saliva 
Cape -weed. Gnftivlemmei 
Capp.iris - 318.391 

Capsicum - 22 9. 207 

Cara gnat. i • - 383 

Camilla - - 442 

Caralluma - - 120. 3.54 

Ciimpsi - - 305 

Caraway - 283 

Cardamitte - - <509 

Cardamoms • ■ 257. 201 

, wild or Ceylon 208 

— . pesls of • - 023 


Cam war . . L% 

Caryota, selection . ’>55 

— mens. 362, 520. 55 1 . 575. 595 

Casahnnana . 

Cascara sagradi, see Kha minis 
Caseari! la-bark. Croton 
Cashaw. see Prosafit 
Cashew -nut , - • 134,540 

Cassava' - 222. 055.' 050 

Cassia alata - • nx 

— august ifulia - . 530 

“ auricula til. 318 . 392, 1 15 , 554, 595 
— , Chinese - . 200 

— corvmhosa - . 3 [$ 

— Fistula. 29.5. 440. 532. 577, 595 

grandis - - 294.575 

— javnnica I— C. nirrgi natal. 294 

marginata - • 294, 440 

— iniinosoides - 38, 609 

— multi jujpi . 294.110 

• nodosa • 294. 574, 575 

— ohovata - - 53 ft 

-- ixeidentalc - • 392. 599 

- siamea - 452, 564 

— tomentosa - - 599 


vinnuca 

Cassia-bark - 
Cassimnrua 
Casta nia 

Castanospeiimini 

Castillos 


599 

407 


Cardans 

610 

. disease of - 

0.14 

Caricature-plant , ( iruplophyllinii 

. pesfs of 

623 


hail fuse 

CasLor-oil plant 

- 537,597 

Caidiosperiiiuin 

- 340,595 

— . disease of - 

634 

Caidoon 

240 

—.pests of 

023 

Carey, t. 

554 

Casuavina cipiisilifolta. 

118.304.441. 

Cares 

304 


452 

Ca ri ca ca 1 1 da ire 1 rcen si 

- 191.192 

— tomlosu 

3181 

— Papaya. 

14(i 

Catch-crops 

41 

Car ilia fruit 

215 

Catha 

520 

Carissa 

1 19. 149. 442 

Catohlastus 

335 

Car 1 udo v ica Jam a ice n s 

s 540 

Cats, civet and palm 

601 

— palinata 325, 327 

. 3,30, 383. 545 

Cattle trespass - 

602 

— Pluinerii 

283 

Cattleva. selection 

371 

Carnauba wax piiliti 

555 

Cauliflower 

241 

Carnations 

- 057—659 

Cora rubber - 

576 

Carnivorous plants 

58(1 

Ceeropiii 

582 

Carob-bean 

195 

Cedar, licrmiidu or pencil. Juniperm 

Oarpodinus 

495 


limuiuliaiia 

Carrion- flower, Aiiimplioplnillns 

. Japanese. Cryphma ia Jafvwm 


spp. ; 


Carrots 

Carllianms 

Cart-wheels, materials for 

C;i run 1 

Carya 


I lisiahvhia spp. 
• 240 


050 

536 


Cedral 

Cedrela serrata - 
— Toon a 

Cciha 

Celastrus 

Cdcriae 


571 

- 453.454 
399, 453, 564 
518 
595 
241 



Celerv 

2-11 

China-grass, root, (.vmira chim i 

Celosia 

.144. 599 

Chinese lime - 

187 

Ouieleiies, selections for- 

464 

Chiococca 

318 

Ceuta uvea 

417. 424 

Chittagong- wood 

563 

Ce invade nia 

383 

Chivita 

■ 34*1.392 

CcntraiUlius 

417 

Chives 

283 

Centropogon 

389 

Chlorophora 

562 

Century plant, .Ign.v 


Chlovosis 

633 

Cephaelus. see Pa\rht>lriti 


Chlorophyll 

19 

Cephalntns 

5.41 

Chloroxvlon 

564 

Ccnisus 

193. 406 

Chow ho 

>42 

Ccralonia 

193 

Chocolate tree, see Car.K 


Ceralopteris 

351. 599 

Choisva 

402 

Cerbera borbotiiva 

442 

Chnlinn (Gni oca-corn). 

- 232. 233 

- Odalam 

57') 

Chun Mnellicr - 

591 

— Taujjliin 

57V 

Chrysalidoearpus 

355 

Cereiis 

531 

Chrysanthemum, annual 

- 344.417 

•, selection of - 

354 

Chinese 

- 344.402 

Ceiiops 

555 

Japanese - 

435 

Ceroxylon 

355. 556 

— leueanthemuin 

433 

Cestmm aurantiaca 

402 

Chrvsohalnnus • 

156 

elegrms 

402 

Chrysoglossum - 

373 

• fasdailatum 

1 IV. 518 

Chrysophyllmu Cainilo 

156 

Ceyluii Gonsehei i v. J/i,m 

i (iti rifric / 

• nionopyreiiuni 

151 

Ceylon plants • 

391 --394 

Chryaopogon 

592 

Chamaeeyparis • 

399 

Chntiivx 

646 

Chaninrdnrca - 

355 

C'livsis 

371 

C ha m:ie rant lie mum 

325. 383 

Cictr 

- 38, 207 

Cliamaerops 

' 360 

Cidran (Citron) 

194 


Cliampak. Mulu'Hd «7i<f»i/Wir 
Charcoal how to make - 
— Tret:. Troini oiiaihilis 
. woods fur 

Chaya-root. see Ohii'iiLtiitiiii 
Chayole (Cho-elm) S tritium 


Cigar- (lower. Liiphfti philv, 
Cinchona 
Cineraria 
Cinnamuiniim C: 

- ■ Cassia 
- zryhmiann 


amplh.r 


Cheilanthns 

376 

Cinnamon 

- 257. 267 

Chctune 

417 

- •. diseases of - 

(.34 

Chena cultivation 

47 

. pesls of 

(.23 

ClieiiupoOiiim ■ 

6(8) 

Cirrlinpelaliuii 

373 

Che rim oyer 

190 

Cissampdos 

595 

•.pesloi 

625 

Cissus 

• 54(1, 390 

C heron jet 

145 

Citron 

194 

Cherry. Brasil 

161 

Citron el la-grass 

510 

• . English 

19.1 

— . pests of 

623 

. Peruvian 

201 

Citrullus 

15 1 

Chenil 

28.1 

Citrus ad (la 

155 

Chestnut. Chinese 

192 

— auvantium 

151 

Chestnut. Spanish 

193 

diseases of • 

634 

. Tahiti 

167 

- Deenraana - 

154. 574. 577 

. water 

186 

Limclta 

• 155. 575 

Chick Pea 

207 

— I,iiii<iiium 

193 

Cbiekle gum 

133.558 

mediea 

PM 

Chicku 

13.3 

— nohilis 

154 

Chickrassia 

563 

Civet-cat 

601 

Chillies 229.267.655,656 

Clark ia 

414, 417. 419 

Chill ie-pepper 1 Ca psicu m ). 

267 

Claiy 

283 

Chi moil, in thus ■ 

261 

Clausens 

156 

China -grass. Unfit wo in iiivca 

Clavija. 

318 



ix 


C ,, U!K 

Clearing seeds, SfmV/HiK Jwttifaruw 


Ckisosioma 

373 

Clematis 

407 

Clerodeiidron aculeatum - 

118 

frags ails 

318 

— irineitne 

318. 443 

Clerodendron infmlunaimn 

318 

- ■ niacwsipliwi - 

318. 389 

— Minahasse - 

318 

— nutans 

318. 443 

— pauiculatum - 

318 

— herialimi 

318. 392 

— siplionanlluis 

318. 443 

— speriosnm - 

331 

si)u;nnaluii] 

318 

Tlmmsonac • 

331. 444 

Climate 

1 

— , local influences on 

3 

- in Ccvlon - 

655. 662 

Climbers, ornamental -leaved 339 

• flowering • 

528 

- for pots 

390 

-- for I’| ’-country 

407 

Climhing plants 

16 

Oiitogync 

387 

Clintoni, i 

413 

Clilandiu 

495 

Clrtoria cajanaeiolia 

318 

- tematen 

551 , 302 

Clove • 257 

269. 270 

, lirazil 

2/1 

diseases of - 

634 

— . Madagascar - 

271 

nit 

541 

, wild 

261 

Clover. Kgyplian 

592 

CInb-rnol 

0.32 

Cobaea 

408 

Coca, or Cocaine plain 

511 

Oumliis 

576 

Cochin goraka - 

llVi 

Cochineal Cactus 

562 

Coclilioslema 

389 

Coehlosperinuni 

2'M 

Cocoa 

4(1*1—476 

Coco-dc-mer, see Loiloict'ii 


Cocoes 

226 

Coccoloba 

582 

Cocmml. double, see Lotlokrn 

palm • -1/0- 

-4X1 , 540 

- . diseases of • 

634 

- , pesls, of 

615.624 

- , water , Si fit fritiicans 


Coco-plum 

150 

Cocos mu'ifera ■ 362 

47ft. 481 

5-K), 551 

575. 595 

■■-. selection 

355 

Corliae.n in (Crololl) 

118.325 


C 


Codogvne asperate 

- 370,371 

- - Dayana 

371 

— odoralissima - 

373 

Coffee (Cufrnl - 

• 513-517 

- . Arabian 

513 

— . Congo 

5 In 

disease of • 

- 514.634 

-. Hybrid 

517 

• •. raherian 

516 

- . Mocha 

517 

- Maragogipe - 

516 

— . pests of 

624 

— . robusla 

516 

- . Sierra Leone or Upland 516 

— » Wild, Ch'rodatrfroit 

iniUiitum 

Collin -Tree 

5(i3 

Coliinie-iiiil. A 1 hiica colilt in’ 

Coir-dust for potting 

- 28. 12.5 

Coix Lacliryina - 

- 570.652 

Cola • 

52(1 

Coleus 

344. 435, 595 

Collctia 

119 

Collinsia 

417 

Coiniiidina 

- 591.599 

Colocnsiu 

227 

• •. <liscasc of 

631 


Colninho Aj<i'ii l, Polhos imrcii 


Columbia 305 

Co] v ilka - - 294 

Comb return • • 537 

Composts ft mixtures • 35 

Concreting ■ • 649 

Condiments - - 282— 288 

Cones si bark, llvhwhtua 
Conga vam grass 593 

Congea ■ - 331.333 

Conucepliahis - • 383 

Conservatories - ■ 121 

Convolvulus - • 408 

Cookia - - (56 

Copaiba a - • 599.564 


Copal, Indian. I’li/i’r/rf itulictt 
■ renin. Ilyiiivnucti veryiiCtVii 
Coi'crnicia - 555 

Copper- leaf, see Acalyl'hn 
Coppicing - & 

CoquiUa-nut - - 558 


Coipiilo-palm. 

htbiicn ff'Cclubilif 

Oral- bean 

576 

Crtivlmms 

542 

Cordyline |Dr,i 

icaenal australis 383 

cannactolia 

325 

• Du flii 

325 

- Fraseri 

325 

- • indivisa 

383 

magnifies 

325 

— tenninalis 

- 325, 383 

Coreopsis 

- 344.417 



c 


c 


Coriander - - 284 

Cork-wood, Ochrom UigpfH* 

Cork-tree. Indian - 298 

Corn. Indian. Zen J/<i w 
Corn-Howef, Caitaiimi Cyiiitns 
Corolla - 1 7 

Corozo-nul. P/»Wrfi#n* miftmrpa 
Coryplia - 362, 55-. 558. 576 

Cosmos • - 144.41*) 

CiMtus aler - • 3H3 

— elegans - • 383 

— - igneus • - 383. 389 

— niusaicus - - 383 

— pictns • 383 

— speciosus • 31 8. 392, 5 09 

Cortex • 17 

Cntoneaster - 4(12 

Cotton 5 1 7 

— . disease of - - 654 

— , pests or 024 

Tree, red (Itomhix) • 5l9 

.silk- • • 519 

— lavender • 120. 406. 407 

Cotton i a - - 375 

Cotyledons IN 

Couch-grass. Hal oft rum t nit civil li- 
ft/ in 

Cnuroupita - - 205. 577 

Cowage or Cowitdi. Jfnniiw 

fnniiw 

Cow-plant. Gymiwibi lafifernm 
Tree. Hivsiimun fbiltu'kklcntlroii 
pea. I'iXiw inifiiiuiiMrt 
Crab* -eyes. .4 bi ns prtoibriiit 
Crataeva • - 595 

Crattock. Ficus tfcimiiht: used as a 
shade tree for coffee in S. India 
Creeps - • - 342 

Crepe Msrtle. Ltfitslnviiiiii iiitiicn 
Cirscentia - ■ 577 

Cress. Garden - 243 

— , Indian - - 243 

.water - 243,6111 

Criuum usijilicum - 349, 42') 

— august um 349 

— gi “ante inn • - 429 

— Moortii • 420 

— Pnwelli - • 349 

— . selection oi - 344 

spedosfsMOiunr * .>49 

— xcvlamcuni - 3 14 

Crops, cost per acre 649 

Crossandra - - 31ft, 392 

Crotalarin - - 38 

— . diseases of • - 634 

— juncfci - - 549 

— laburnifolia - 3 IS j 

— semperflorens 408 j 


Cmlalaria striata - 38 

— Walkeri - - 392 

Croton, see CiHiiaenm 

— aromalkum - - 566 

— lacrifcrnm • - 567 

— oil - 519.595 

Tiglium - - 519.595 

— . pests of - - 624 

Croivs • • 603 

Crypt nine vui - 119 

Crypt nstegia 332, 444. 495 

Crept, nuhus - - 383 

Cryptostcmma - * 610 

Cuba bast. Hibiscus chillis 
Cube I'M - - 532 

Cuaunl<cr. English 243 

.native - 215 

— Tree - 143 

Cucumis maxima • 213 

— sativus • 156, 213. 213 

Curcnbila maxima • 577 

— Melo-pcpo - 214 

Curoibita moscbata 214 

•vulgaris - - 214 

Cullenia - - 453 

Culverts - • 102 

Cummin - • 284 

Cup.mia - • 143 

Cupbea - - 102.417 

Cupnessus tune hr is (see lirralta) 464 
• Kiiighliuna • ,. 399. 454 

l.awsnniann - It 9. 599 

- niacrncu rpa - 3*W. 454 

- pyramidalis .. 399 

-- semper virens - 400 

Curcnligo - 383, 384. 392 

Curcuma - - 278. ,V)5 

Curly -greens • 238 

Cunncria. see HoinlnniOM 
Curry- leaf (.Vi/nowi) • 286 

recipe for ■ • 646 

Cus-cus grass - 541 

Custard-apple - - 13s 

— . pest of • - 025 

Cutdi. Ai'iida Cdkcltli 
Cuviera - 5X2 

Cvamopsis - 20/ 

Cyan oils • - 389. 39 > 

Cv.itfiea ■ - 378 

Cvcas 325. 383, 392, 53(1. 599 
— pests of - - 626 

Cyatho calyx - 306 

Cyclamen • * 435 

Cydonia, see Pltoliviu 
Cyclanlhus - - 325 

Cymbidinm bicolor 373 

— cusilriliiun - ■ 373 



xi 


c 

P-HtK 

1) 

pin „ 

Cymbidium Lowuimni 

37 2 



Cyinbnpognn cilrafus 

- 511.541 



- muricatus ■ 

541 

Dehregeasia 


— nardus 

- 510.541 

Deer 

fiOl 

155 

• -sdineiianthus 

541 

Dchi 

Cynara 

- 235.210 


Cvimdoti 

115 

- Kata-. A. indta 


Cyiioglossum • 

502 

Delphinium 

402.403.417 

Cvnometra 

156 


( v pen is altmiifulins 

551 , 564, 384 

Dendmhiuiii anreum 
- cnimiiialiim - 


esculeiilus 

220 

173 

-Papyrus 

35l,564.5«5 

• Maearthi;e . 

373 

rutumlus 

595. 60S, 609 

• maanslaehymii 

373 

Cyphomandra hetacea 

191 

. selection 

— (ingrains 

402 

De-ndroealamiis gigantcos. .Vo. 3(.7 

Cvphnsligiria 

392 

llamillonii . 

567 

Cypress, Funeral or weeping. 

— striclus 

367 

Ui/n 

suisju worts 

Desmodium AVi^litii 
fjvrans 

38 

, Monterey. Cttprfssns 

nuurociufa 

591 

Cvrtanlhus 

• 120,429 

triflorum 

592 

Cvrtosperma 

3X5 

Dcsiu uncus 

355 

Cvrtostaebvs - 

- 355, 385 

Deliiriimi 

563 

Cvstacantluis 

31X 

Dcvll-nellle. La par ini 

nn ut <it(t 

Cvtisus 

D 

593 

Dewberry. American 
Dhal or dhnl. Ctijrimis 
Damhala, sec Doliduis 
Dhaindia. Scshtwiri ,n 

205 

tuticus 

Mi 

Dadap. ErrthriiM !Hln>> 

b-raii i 

Dhnl nr dhal, 

utlkuf 

I)atr(lalaL,mtliL|s 

• 31X.392 

Diacalpc. 

37S 

1 hernia 

595 

Dialimii 

157 

Daesikai, Limi-fruit 


Itia nulla 

592 

Daltmlil urdiid. Ipsi'it sptdiw 

Di ;m thus bar bat ns 

- 41X.419 

Dahlia • 16. 

344. 429.650 

— Heddcwiggii 

41 S 

PCS! l>{ 

626 

chiui'iisis 

- 344,421 

Dalhergia 

564 

Dieenlnt. see Diilvlnt 


Daisy 

402 

Didicipsis 

563 

• , Australian - 

4115 

Dichorisandra mosaica 

3X5 

— . Ox eve, Animal Clu 

•sail! ho nun 

llivrsitlnra - 

3X5. .1X9. 390 

, Shasia 

433 

• tindata 

.1X5 

DaWeluunpia 

3X9 

vittata 

3X5 

I), link, EnPlh'i'hiti uulktiwrnm 

Didirostadivs - 

119 

Damhala. set- i'hnwoiu 


Dicksnuia 

- 376, 37X 

Dainmara 

502 

Dicruvl ednn 

16 

Damping-oil disease 

655 

Dictvosperma - 

355 

I h ra- da mhala, Pm i/'/iis v 

lfus 212 

Didvmocarpus - 

392 

])ara-\i:(;i'k<i|ii, Luffit 

215 

Didymnchlacna 

376 

Dniliiigtonia - 

5X1 

llidyinospernia 

- 555. 356 

Date-palm 

- 151.IXI 

Dicffenbachia - 

- 3X5.579 

. wild 

531 

Dielylra 

- 406,434 

-plum 

195 

Digitalis 

402 

Da dock 

565 

Dill 

2X4 

Datura dilnrantlm 

- 3 IX. 402 

Dillenia 

157, 306. 577 

- • eoeeinea 

402 

Dimniphandia. - 

- 306.564 

fastuusa • 3 IS. 

392.57o.59ti 

Dinmea 

581 

- Kuightii 

40? 

ilinscorea argyrea 

394 

Stramonium - 

31X.419.6I0 

, diseases hi - 

630 

suavenlcns - 

31X.-H3.579 

. edible 

209 

Davallia 

376 

— ninlticnlur - 

302 



Dioscnrea. varieties of 

221 

Diospvros discolor 

157 

— Ehcnum 

564 

Embrvopleris 

452, 554 

- Kaki 

105 

— inelanosvlon 

564 

— quaesita 

5ti3 

Dipludema 

Diplolheniiuin - 
Dipterocarpu* - 

541 

Dipteivx 

573 

Disdiidia 

5X1 

Diseases of plants 

1*38 -636 

L>i vi-rlivi . Ciiesitlpitiin eoritiiiti 

D i v i kudn ru. 7'i i /«t ini ui 1 1 h /i / 

mi 

die he town 

Diwol 

16 2 

Diya-labu 

Dty.vbamhara, see Cucnmii 
Dodan. see Orange 
Dolichns for green manure 

214 

38 

• - as a vegetable 

268 

varieties of • 

208 

Dombeva Masters*! 

318 

— natuleusis 

316 

Dnob-. or douh- grass 

1 15. 588 


DiKtlu or Dukn. see l.itneiiiiii 
Donilxi. Cah'l'hyllitm hwphyUiiiu 
Do >na - • 559 

Dorstenia • • 3X5 

Dorraiilhcs - -KK> 

Doum-pahii 3011 

Dovc-nrdi id. Demi robin M 

o n me im turn 


Down tree, OthrwiM htgopits 
Dracaena • • 385, 

435 

Dracominm ■ ■ 346. 

385 

Drainage 

4V 

Drains and culverts 

102 

Drawin<i-r<)i mi plants 

126 

Dregia 

599 

Drimiopsis 

346 

Drimvs 

282 

Dnntera 

581 

Drosophvlliiii) 

581 

Drills 

552 

Drum slicks 

230 

Dry*; arming 

46 

Drumiplilaeus • 

555 

DryohaUnops - 

508 

Dry region, plants suiter! for 

440 

— rot disease - 

633 

Duabanga 

307 

Dukn, see Lansiwn 

168 

Dumasia 

408 

Dumb-cane. Dieffeuhttchiit 
Duranta Ellisii - 

402 

Duranta Pluinicri 1 Ik 110. 310 


Durian 

158. 507 

— , wild, Cullen in o iWai 


Durio 

158.307 

Duroia 

582 

Dyckia 

354 

Dye -plants 

5o0 

l)ver a 

495 

Dypsis 

355 

E 


Ebony. Dmpym Elviunu 


Ebony. bastard, biospvros 

Cundneri 

--. Indian. I). J/t'/«/K>.r,v/<>n 



. auiaka, Ebauts 
— . Malabar. Dioepyros Mehumylon 
. Mountain, Ktinliiiiiti Iruiudiv 


lu'bnlinm 

314 

Ecdysanllicm 

165 

Edievcria 

120. 406 

Echi nocactus 

354 

Ediiimpsis 

354 

Echites 

340 

Kdipla 

546 

Economic priduets. Misce laneous 
526 

Edtloes ((..ii/iviis/di 

226 

Edging plants - 

120 

Edible herbs 

548 

Eel worms 

125.615 

Egyptian Clover, see Hen 

ew 

Egg plant 

Eli-da. Ciissiii Fie in hi 

231 

Eliretia luixi folia 

118 

Eichhuriu-a 

351.610 

El ids • 3 

5, 538. 540 

Kkciicai pus erlulis 

160 

- - Dan it m s 

570 

— glandulifcra - 

396. 400 

-• serratus 

160. 575 

Eialostcitia 

485 

Elephants. destructive 

603 

Elcpliautopus - 

1 15.606 

Elephant-apple - 

162 


— ear. Argyrriti j/vciusrf 

— , Aelinoiiii I'll in- api'i iond 
•— creeper. Enhiilti sett tide IIS 

— fiiot, EUfltuntopii* 'Wither 

-- grass. Stieeluiriiui cmiiuliitiieeiiin 
Elvnsim: • • 652 

Elevation. influence of mt climate I 
nf towns etc. in Cevltm 5 

Elk 601 

Elk's horn fern. I’lntyeerinm 
Elm, Indian - 440 

Ktnbclia - - 5% 

Kiiihothritim nirdnca. 

*’ Riivninj* kiusli " 



Emil in 

5% 

Embrella or ambardla. see SAm/uii 

Ew.e|»halartos • 

Endarn, set Rid mix 

- 525.326 

Endive 

244 

Endosperm 

18 

Enemies ol tpirciens and estates 601 

Ensa! 

261 

Euterolnbium - 

507 

Ksitada 

• 576. 577 

Kpitletidriini 

362 

Epidermis 

17 

Epipbyllum 

- 354,435 

Enipi cum uni 

345 

Hpiseea 

.385 

Hraiitliemuni ciiinabarinum 51') 

■ - maeulaUim - 

118 

— , selection of • 

385 

Erin hi color 

373 

KrigiTim 

- <i09. 610 

Kriodwitlruii 

518 

Krvum 

209 

Ervugimn 

m 

K mi m ii in 

421 

Kivlliea 

360 

Iirvthi'itu corallodeiidron 576 

— • irdica 

39 

-- lithospnma • 

40. 451.454 

- Parcel li 

- 307,326 

— mnlirosa 

451 

- veliitinn 

451 

Krvthnidiitoii - 

)19 

Krylliriiplilneuin 

578 

Ervlhrnxvlmi - 

- 51 1.5% 

Ksthollria 

- 420. 42J 

Et-pcra (Perseal 

ISO 

Eiindnifa 

389 

Eucalyptus a Ilia 507, 

440.442.452 

eitriodnra 

100,442.452 

• fkilolia 

3% 

['IllVlIllUK 

• 400.541 

-- U'licoxylon • 

45.3. 454. 564 

ilia rginata 

- 454. 564 

— -nil 

541 

— robust, i 

451.504 

Kiichnris 

349 

Kuchbem 

• 364, 588 

Encomia 

495 

Eugenia caryopiiyltaia 

541 

— Jambos 

- 161,452 

■- Javanica 

161 

inalacccmis - 

161 

Michel i 

■ 61 

Eulopliia 

- 373. 375 

Kupaforium 

526 

402 

- , selection of, 

Eiiphnjliia anlii|tiormii. 

1 18—1 19. 579 

-antisipliyllitica 

585 


Euphorbia ktcronli vlla - 319 

- • pitlcheiTima. - 

- 319.344 

spfendens • 

402 

- Tiriwilli 

- 118. ! 19 

- tortil.is 

579 

— rhipsaldidcs • 

•W5 

Eurvale 

251 

fiurvdes 

34 ( ) 

Eusidcm.vyliin - 
Euterpe 

563 

355 

Eve's apple. TaWru 

luvumhiua 


liidwhimi 

E volvulus 

596 

Eva cum 

K.vcaecaria 

- .344.392 

- 326 579 

Kxlmnlwa 

355 

Explosives, use of i 

i tilling. 15 

V 


Fagraea 

574 

Fit) lowing 

45 

Fascial ion 

(i33 

Kalsia 

552 

Feijiia 

1% 

Fennel 

285 

Fennel-flower - 

425 

Kern-like plants 

376 

Kerns, cultivation i 

if 375 

• . pests of 

62ft 

— , pressing 

650 

— . selection for la 

w-wnintrv 376 

I'lKaumlrv • 

- ’ 378 

— . Tree 

378 

Feronia 

- 162,5% 

Fertilisation 

18 

Fertilisers 

28—36, 651 

— . mixtures of - 

65 1 

Fever nettle. hipii 

rkii ireiiuhitii 

Fibre plants 

- 512.552 

Ficus Itenj.unina 

.307 

- Cirica 

197 

- Cunningham ii 

307 

- • elastic.! 

- 307.493 

— macropliylla - 

400 

• pntniia 

- 343,408 

— regia 

30“ 

-religiosa 

- 582.5% 

- Vngclii 

Fit! 

495 

197 


— , Smyrna, insect pollination id. 605 
P'ili (.-in in decipieiis. 508. 392, 450, 

452, 564 

Kilt: tree, fUfikUnrpns sinuiiftis. . 

• KiMi'CCCl. Ervnginm. 

Kit Ionia - • -WS 

| Flacmirlia wliiphracta. • 163 

I — iiitrrnis - ■ 164 



Flamboyante. Pmdam rigid. 
Flame-tree, Etutilyfim jinfolia. 

— — , Skratlni dctrifoliti. 

-- flow’d*. Strepiostiltn Jamcsoni. 
Flax. N’ew Zealand, 544, 545 
Flower-garden - - 97, 1 20 

Flowering trees for low-country 290 

— — up-country - 395 

— climbers for low -country. 32 R 

- shrubs for low -country 31 7 

— — upcountry - 401 — W5 

FI owns, how In revive - 650 

. component parts of. - 17 

• edible - 600 

— , sending by post - 641 

-- seeds, directions for sowing 

657 660 

Fly -catching plants 
Flving-f oxes 
Fly-trap 

— — , water. AUlrwan 

— — . Venus, UiaiuKti 
Fodder plants - 
Foliage climbers 

— • plants 

— shrubs fur low-comiti 
>r low-countr 


Fuchsia radical's - 408 

Fuel & VVitidbelts, trees for 453—454 
Fumigating - 622 

Funeral Cypress, L-h/tcwks fuuebris 
Fungicides - 631) 

Fungus diseases - 628—636 

— — in Crylim - 634' 

Funtmnia ' - - 493,494 

-.pests of • 624 

Furcraea 119.354.406,544 

Furze - - ' 119 

Fustic. Chlmfh^ra liurioriit 562 


(} 


$9 
420, 421 


580 


i fipllhl 

586, 593 


324. 378 


ihiliti I'tiebula 


312 


Galinsoga 
(iailiardia 
Gall-nuts. 7i 
Gal-mom 
Galpltimia • 319 

Gal-si vambala (IVftrf Tiiimviml) 157 
Gainbier - - 553 

Gamboge Tree, (»un7i;j 
Gaiiiiuiiis 
Gaiumalu 
Gain ol cpis 

uibix stitir ii 


icrW/ct 


— trees for up-country 

• 39M54 

Garaiulilla (GrmiadiHii) 

- 180. 231 

Folk! of plants - 

19 

Garandl-kidai'an (TmYir 

226 

Forbidden-fruit • 

• 154, 578 

Garvinia Camhogia 

• 164. 596 

Forests, influence of on 

limate 3 

- edtinucai-pa - 

541 

Forget • in e- ii ot , 3/ Viwof rs 


- • Mnugostana - 

164 

FoTHteronia 

495 

— morclla 

559 

Fountains 

85 

- - Xaiithiiclivnuis 

160 

Fox tail Orchid. SritYirfiih/niH 

Garden adornments 

84 


iiifht (urn 

- designing 

97-117, 455 

Fragrant flowers 

574 

— . laving out of 

• 97, 455 

Fragaria 

197 

Gardenia 

319. 441 , 574 

Frames, propagating 

123 

Garlic 

285 

Francises - 

19. 319, 402 

Gainotia 

385 

Fra neon 

* 437 

Gasteria 

354 

Fraugi-pani 

572 

Gaura 

421 

Freest;! 

- 429. 437 

Geilouuplesiiim • 

340 

French gardening 

128 

Genista 

- 404.437 

Frenela 

19. 400. 454 

Gcodonim 

375 

Frogs and toads 

606 

Geouuina 

355 

Frost in Ceylon 

- 657 660 

Geranium 

438, 573. 659 

Fruit cultivation 

129 

— grass, Cyiwbo/Higun Sdioauntlhm 

Fruits, curious - 

577 

Germination of seeds 

m 

- fur low or medium elevations 129 

Gesuera 

- 349,438 

--.peslsof 

625 

Gigantochlna 

367 

tropical, selection of 

131 

Gilia 

421 

- subtropical or temper 

ate 190 

Gingellv oil 

538 

- salads 

645 

Ginep 

172' 

. season of - 

- 6.56. 660 

Ginger 

- 271.598 

Fuchsia 

437 

— ■ variegated 

388 

— arbnrescens - 

403 

Ginseng 

533 

— corymb osa - 

403 

Girardinia 

57+ 



XV 


.18. 208, 591 


Gladiolus 

Gieichenia 

Gliricklia ■ 295, 442, 

•Gloriosa Rnlhschildiana, 132. 134. 

superba 332. 149. 190, 192, 
— virescenx 
Glossocarva 

Gloxinia ' • - 349, 

wild 
Glycine 
Glyxosiiiix 
Onaphaliuiu 
Goat-wcwl, Agtraim 
Gobha 
Godetia 
■Godwinia 
Goethia 

Golden feather • 
lern 

— wattle, Amidu pyr 
Goldfussla 
Gompbia 


Gomplirei 


Gmmiti palm, .1 rt , 
tinuxebcrn'. Cape 
— , Cej'loii 
-, English 
--.Hill 

Otaln-ite «r Star 
Gootee layering 
Goraka. Cochin - 
-, Ceylnn 
— Jam bo 
Gordoniii 
Giirze 
Gtuisypium 
{Join'd. Bottle ■ 

~ , Sin ate 
-.White 
Gourds, pests of 
— , seasons of ■ 

Go«m i a-grass, A uAropogp 


ihui'iii't 


4. 596 
101 
400 
119 
541 
4.577 


Grafting 

- ‘ 64 

— clay 

W 


69 

Grains-of-Ibiradise 

272 

— crops, measuring 

649 

— , dry, in Ceylon 

652. 655. 656 

Grain, Bengal - 

207 

Gram. Green * 

21) 

— . Horse 

- 208 

— . Madras 

208 

Grainiiiatophrllmii 

- 369.372 

Granadilla 

- 180, 211 

Grape-fruit 

154 

^Jvapc vine 

- 79. 188 

, varieties fit' * 

189 


G 

KV..K 

Graptophyllum - 

326 

Grasses for lawns 

115 

— , ornamental - 

364 

- , pasture or (odder 

584—591 

Grazing 

584 

Greeii-luart 

561 

- hug 

625,632 

- - houses 

121 

- - manuring 

37 

— selected plants for 

38-40 

Grevillca, 400, 45 1,453, 454. 564, 575 

Greuia 

531 

Grias 

167 

Griflinia 

349.389 

Ground-mil 

238.540 

— . pests of 

624 

- Hambarra or Madagai 

scar 232 

Grouping 

103 

Gru-gru palm. Jcrtvoww 

Guaicum 

scltraanfii 

• 559. 564 

Giiamia PifhfrMtisnu Sutunn 

Gnar-bean 

207 

Guava 

183 

- . disease oi - 

6.34 

— . Calcutta." Purple" 

nr " China,” 
703 

— . Hill 

204 

— . varieties ol - 

184 

Guinea*™™ 

- 232. 590 

- Myitis 


- mss. hum mil maxtmm 


• 541.575 

Gum-arabic. Jeaeia <i rabicn 

Gumming or gurnraosis 

632 

Gums, resins, &e. 


GuMiiv-tibre (Jute) 

542 

Gu:fo or gutta-percha 

562 

Gyimiogianiine 

- 375 376 

GvmnosLichvum 

• 385.392 

Gvnandropsis 344, 

345. 5%, 399 
367 

(^ T ,v;,rrila 

541 

tivmira 

5% 

Gypsophila 

421 

29 

Gypsum 

Gvrituips 

301 

H 

Habenaria 

375 

Habrotliamnus. see Uxtrnm 

Haemal) thus 



Hal • ; jb ' 

Hal-milla, Hffiyif timvwima 
Halnpmraa 

liana, iiviahnia ituittv 



xvi 


H ««« I H 


Hancoriiia 

495 

Hibiscus tiliacctis 

351 

Harden hernia - 

408 

Hide-bound Trees 

81 

.Hares 

601 

Uigginsia 

386 

Hnrpullia 

5(i-l 

Hi oi teas! rum 344. 3 19. 429 

Hauorlliia 

354 

Hiiipiiinaue 

578 

Hedcra 

408 

Hotfiiwnnia 

38(i 

Hedges & boundaries 

110-- 120 

Hog-plum, see S/snidirfs 


selected planls for 

118—119 

Holurrheiia 

319 

1 lerivchinm angnstifoliuni 

319 

Holin* 

74.649 

— ouranatium • 

351 

Holniskiokliu - 

319 

- gardiierianum 

351 

Holoptelca 

440 

Hedyolis 

392.562 

Hole .ghost orcl lid. Pfiiskrin (hit it 

Hedysarum 

591 

Homaloiwcna - 

386 

Hedyxeepe 

336 

Hmiekciiya 

344.551 

Heviia 

519 

Hondapava 

157.306 

Height of trees, measuring 

617 

Honeysuckle 

408 

llelianthus - 235. 344. 421. 53*J 

Honey -berry 

172 

Heliihrvsum 

-121 

Honey or Bee- plants 

574 

Heliconia 

326. 386 

Honolulu creep* i . see .-) n /rj. 

amui 

Helieteres 

319.551 

Horelnumd 

285 

Heliotrope 

404 

Horse-eye beau - 

576 

Hemerocallis - 

42i) 

— radish 

285 

Hemide sinus 

536. 596 

- tree, see Uoriug/i 


Hemilctia 

378 

— tail creeper, iWaiui 


Hemp. Bombay. Hibi.<ai.<o 

im<i bi n nr 

Howe? 

356 

. Bowstring - 

542 

Hova * - 332 

3»A), 4(18 

. Indian, c'«i«fwlif»' 


Humhulillia - 319. 392 

575. 582 

— . Manila 

543 

Hiiuuis - 7 

9, II. 26 

. Mauritius - 

545. 544 

■ Hum - 

577 

. \'ew Zealand 

541. 5-15 

Hyacinth orchid. Salyn'unt 

hfilli'U.V 

. Sisal 

547 

Hydimcarpus 

577. 579 

— , Sunn or San 

549 

IlvdnopliyUim ♦ 

582 

Henna, see Lkaoim 


Hydrangea 

404 

He'd) ui t Trace, see line 


Hvdiiastele 

356 

Herbs edible - 

598 

Hvdnl'a 

ttW 

— . put or seasoning 

282-289 

Hvdmcutyle 

59(i. 5*8) 

Hermaphrodilt 

18 

Hvgrophila 

596 

Henniniem 

552 

Hymenaea 

559 

Herpestis 

596 

Hymcnocallis - 

349 

Heterospallie - 

356 

Hvinn«isp«iiniii 

396 

Hcvea 

487. 576 

Hyopliuihe 

35(i 

. diseases oi - 

634 

Hvptricum 

3*12. 40+ 

- pests oi 

624 

■ Hyplucne 

360 

seeds 

48i). 659 

Hvs-sip « - 

286 

Hibberlia 

408 



Hibiscus abelniosclius 

574 

1 


— alatns 

55 1 



— angulosus v;ir. graiicliJln 

ra 392 

Icaco • 

ISO 

■ • cannahinus - 

551 

lkilia - 

186 

■ escnknlus - 

230 

Hang -iking 

573 

— lurcatus 

599 

Bex - 

526. 528 

- micrautluis - 

596 

lllicimn 

278 

■ lnufabilis 

319 

lllipi. litixsiti hiliMia 


- ■, pests of 

626.627 

' ITuk. 1 infer a fa annuli nacra 


— rosn-sinensis 1 1 R, 3 1 ’ 

>.404. 562 

hnautnphvlluin 

429 

- -Sabdariffa - 

167.600 

Imbnl-gaha. Ericdtiufrott 


— schizopelulus 

319 

— . kalu. Hombttx 


— syriaens 

404 

| linpatiens araulis 

392 



Impalieiisaispidafa hipnitilu 392 

- i-ldiigala 

- 393.404 

- laaciculalii - 

439 

flaccida 

3X9, 393, 599 

— Holst ii 

439 

- Hookeriana - 

- 393.404 

jiiirabilis 

389 

- rcpciis 

- .789. 393 

Sullani 

344. 3X9. 439 

U'iilkeri 

• 393.404 

ImiK-nita 

- 608. 609 

Implicc, A mlrofitffltt Sorginuti 

Implements 

91 

Inarching 

66 

India- rubber - 

- 307. 308 

Indian-com 

• 233, 590 

— Sluil 

54.218.576 

- Liquorice, .Htnufrt 

ration ns 

Indigo 

560 

Indigolera 

- 39. 5fi0 

Inga lam ina 

451 

.... Saman 312,441. 442.451.453. 591 

lug mat 

271 

Innala 

226 

Ink for labels - 

9(1 

Imieai'piis 

167 

Insecticides 

6)5 

Instdi ci irons plants 

581) 

Insect pcsis 

- 612.639 

I'L-mcdi.il measures lor 613 

Insects, tabular list of 

623 

car ni enrolls or beneficial 605 

specimens, hmv to 

send 642 

. [toilinating - 

6(b 

intensive gardening 

128 

Intercrops 

41 

IpeCiiCUitnba 


. wild or Jamaica 

- 537. 551 

Ipumoea aquatica 

- 230.599 

■ Hiilalas 

111 

— biloha 

444 

Bona - 1 me - 

- 250.393 

Hriggsii 

334. 441, 444 


- 332.444 

Lcarii 

334 

palmatii 

- 334.393 

l’urga 

5 * 1 / 

, pest of 

627 

(juanim'lii - 

3*vl 

- ru bro- mer u lea 

- 408.421 

- siiuiuta 

340 

liitu'iosa 

. 534.441 

- Tiirpctlllllii - 

5'ki 

- vitifolia 


Ipotnopsis 

421 

I psea 


■ Iresinc 

40n 

Iris 

- 429.432 


Iron-woiid l icc, Ctrl on, 

297, 309. 564. 574 
Iron-bark - 453, 454, 564 

Irrigation - - 48 

-. ils ijiiiuciicc on climate. 4 


479 

m 

349, 3X9. 429 
541 
579 

* 557, 558 

- 429, 4,16 
319, 593 441, 596 
319 
319 
393 
319 
319 


297 

319 


Ismene 
IscjJirpjs 
Isolimia 

r sonant Ira 
Isntoma 

Jvv . ! latent Helix 
Ivory-mit 
Ixia 

Ixoni COCCI ll«l - 
— Frascri 
javaiiica 

— jueinida 
niarrnthyrsa - 

• udoralu 
— Pilgrimii 

— rosea - - .119,441 

l\a-\aki ll'dtoplmruml 299. 451. 452 

J 

Jacaraiuti lilicifolia 

— mimosa: folia - 

Jacobasi. see Senecio, 
jacobiiiia cocci oca 
-- magnitica - - 

Jac(|iicni«nti!i - • 334 

jan)iiinia • 320 

J ad i Ki, or Jadoo fibre - - 5 7 

Jaggery, palm-sugar obtained iron) 

Palin vra. Coconut, CarvolH. etc. 
jals - I4l.562.5fi4 

Jalap. l/'OititVit httRit. 

Jamaica sorrel - ^ ^ 

Janibo. " Vcli 1’ini -.“Wax-. 

etc. 161 

- . pest of - - ^3 

Jambola. ( tints Ikamxm. 
i l.imbu or Jam ho, Eugenia Juiithv. 
lams, iccipcs for - M 

Japa Dii-ala iJaffna v;un). 

, Ja pallet medlar, Pholinitt fii/wnivr. 

larrah ' ' 

i .lasinii ie, Arabian, immimtm 5<i mfotc 

| _ Cape. Citrtlniiti Ooriiht- . 
j — , night- llmvering - 562,574 

j Jasiniimm ilexile - 334,374 

I nest of ' ' ^37 

1 ... pubescnis 334,404.408.441 

rc nil ut u in - 330, 33>- 4W 

. Sambiic - 320. Six 404. a74 
Jalmphil Curds MM Ml 

- pandnraeiolia - 

— ividagrica - • 3’0 



Java almond 

146 

Khava 

564 

— , Willow or Fig 

307 

Kidaran (.4 iwi j'liophii!!it^\ 

348 

Jollies, recipes lor 

643 

(la raudi 

226 

Jelntong 

495 

Kigelia - 31W. 577 

583 

Jerusalem thorn {Parfcinxonij} 1 id 

Kina Tree. Ctilvphvlhtui ll’rr/jlvrr 


Jipi-jappa kits * 

546 

Kino, /’iViwurpiw iwrfiipwm 


Job s tears 

- ?76. 052 

. Bengal. Km / or /riwfnxn 


Jnbaea 

356 

Kitul, Cunvtn ureas 


Judas tree or hay, Ji^mwirw liigjt'itti 

Kilengn, /Vfwtwfir 


Jujjlaits 

198 

Kiri-lcondol, Diiwrai nluta, vat 


Jujube 

1^) 

Klci tiluivui - 247 

575 

Jumping beans - 

577 

Klngia . . ,39.3, JW 

Jungle rope* 

337 

Kmphofct 

404 

Jumpenis 

400 

Knol-khul 

>44 

Jussiae 

- 320.303 

Kohbrabi 

244 

justieia Uetonioa 3 

JO, .193, 5«Ki 

Kitliuinha - - 440. 595 

— calvcotricha 

320 

Kokonna 

5(1 

— gendainssa • 

list 

kola-nut 

520 

- gr.indillora - 

320 

Kul lu, IMitluix 


— proem ul tens • 

502 

Kim. St hint ht'i a h i ui fill 


Jute 

542 

Kondi-kadala (OVrri 

207 



Komadu - ■ 

151 

K 


Kopsia 

32(1 



Knri-gniss. 1 1 rfvrus ivhnuhis 


Katmptcria - 349. 351J, 3t(n 

Korlhalsia 

35o 

Kuju-gaha, .4/fi(uir</in/H 

'uii/r/i/ii/r 

Kos. . Ir/iM iii'^/rx inlt'rAi'ik'iiti 


Kal mobile 

- 554. 386 

Kosti. see /Oiicrra 


Kaiaiu'uru. Cvprnrs i vtuadus 

Kotatnba • 1 Sri 

315 

Kale 

- 2JH 

Kmaranga 

207 

Kaltussia 

421 

Kivmji (Malava). see llitihitw 


Kamaranjja 

143 

Kukul-ala, //msci'iru 


Kamtela 

233 

Kurakkan 

652 

Kan-kun 

• 230,391 

Kns-kus. see Ois-rns 


Kapavaug 

3111 



Kapok 

519 

L 


Kapiitu-gedi. see Hrutea 




Karambida 

143 

Labels for plants 

88 

Karapindia 

>86 

■ , indelible ink lor 

l X> 

Karatas 

- 386. 3H9 

. preservatives lur 

90 

Kara will 

215 

Laburnum, Indian 

440 

Kat or Kh.it. C’<i//iri ri(ii/r.» 

f, at - - - 505 

-5o7 

Katu-anoda 

l.V 

— producing trees 

5lit* 

— itnhul. 


Ian. e-bark free. Lugr/Or Hit tenth 


KaUim-murunga 

231 

Ladicnalia 

429 

Kauri-pine 

302 

I aide's Fingers - 

230 

Keliel (Banana) 

174 

Laeiia 

372 

Kei-applei.lftrr/jit 

190 

i Lafoensia 

451 

Kckala iC\viftoor/v.rl 

- 306 

j La&iscea 

6l0 

Kekiri, Citauiiis, pnbewiL 


La gemma 214, .v/ 

— . Kata- 

243 

1 f&gcrst ¥( ku\ i;i 11 1 i iae 

297 

— wara 

304 

-indita - 320.441.443 

Kekfliin 

- 540,559 

lomentuM 

297 

Kendriufcia 

393 

l-agelta 

5a 1 

Kentia 

356 

baking ipenila it ninth niunt 


Kere-koku, .1 ltus/j rkinu urirrw. 

l,ji rid measure - - iw 

Kerslingdla 

233 

bandolpliia 

490 

Ket-cmbilla 

132 

Lingsat nr Ian seb 

I68„ 

Khat. Ciilbu (dii lit 

526 

bansium 

168 



L 

Lantana .mileala . (,((> 

- “ - - 320.575 

-tnftJia - - 320.575 

Uportft. . . 580 

**» ; • 351. 596. 599 

Lasiosiphon . 551 5 ^ 

Latailia . . 

Uitliyrus - , 408.421 

Lit t ice-1 eat'. (hvtr.wtlm 

Laurel. Bay - . 400 

— . Portugal • - -W 7 

km . ■ 4or, 

Liuriisliiiis - . 41^4 

I .a vender . 

fottmi 120.40ft. 407 

Utvus - - 108 - 11 / 

, moss on . (i 4 o 

Liwn-nuwers • .. J15 ]|j 

Luvsonia - 3 yj, 5 M 1. 574 

Lavia. see Colt kh ion 
Living nut a garden • y? 

Layering - - 5 H 

Leaf-muuld - - 7 2 (i 

Leaves, skuletniiising - 650 

— . functions oi - 17 

Lccythis - - 168. 577 

Lcdenhergia - - 3 N 0 

Leva • 326. W(i 

Leechi m lilctii- . 177 

Leek - 245 

Lemon - - 103 

-, pi sis oi - . 625 

grass - 2Wt.5ll.572 

— * -scented Verbena . 5/4 

- , Water , Passiffom hi it ri Min 

Lens - 200 

Lentil - - 200 

Leopard Lily. Hi'hiiWiiiiihi 
Leplugvne - 42) 

Leplosiplton - - 42] 

Lettuce - - 240 

— tree. I’isotini nion'iiiiitotiii 
. water-, ftsfii r Sir it link* 
Leucademiron - - 407 

Lcucas - - 599. MO 

Libertia - - 407. 429 

Lilmnia - 404 

Lieuala - - 360 

Lignum vitae. Hiuiitum 0 fid nuk 
Liguslrimi - - 207 

Lilac. Indian nr Persian, j 

,1 feiiti A ifihi null | 

Lilium - 420,430. 431.600 i 

Lily of the Valley orchid, tii in hicofor 
-. African. A fit fx will its 
.Arum - - 431 

, liclladona - - 420 

- . Bermuda - - 420 


L i*u;e 

Lily, Day - . 4*4 

-, <Jolden . . 4 >i) 

— .Leopaid. li tia nu’ti min 
— . Madonna - - 431 ) 130 

-.Tiger - - ” *431 

— . Torch - . 431 

.Zephyr - - 431 

Li m a-bean , P/i tisi’Mim lit naiii s 
lame in soils - . 7 

as a manure - 2 K 

— phosphate 35 

Lime-fruit - . 155 

pests of . . 625 

— sweet - - 118,155 

Linuiamheiiimii- 55l.60y.6l0 
Liniuodiaris - - 35 ( 

Limunia - - 5 % 

Linaria - . 42t 

Linospadix - - 360 

Limim ■ 42] 

Pippin - 405. 574. 599 

Liquidamhar - - 559 

Li 1 pi id -st or ax - 559 

Liquorice. Indian. A by nt j'ircii tori nt 

Litdiee or leechi - 177 

Livistuna - 360 

Lizards - - 60<» 

Lteren 216 

Libelia 404.421.5X0,614 

Locust tree [Ci'nitouin) 193 
Lodoicca - 358, 3ft0, 577 

lajgwnori 1 1 X, 561 . 574. 575 

Ixttnaria - 376 

Lombiri rubber. Lryphstctfn 
lannatophvlliiin 354 

Lonicera 335,408, 574 

Loofah, I.nffti (vlhuirioi 

Lop hi r a _ 5<V4 

Lophospemiuiu " 408 

l."i.|u.n 1X3 

Lorn nt It ns - 610 

Lot us-lilv, Xyiiit'hot'ii Lotus 
-, Egyptian, see Xthmhinni 
Litivi, Fhuourtid ititnnis 164 
Live-grass [Cbrysopogon!. 1 1 5, 592 
laivi-lovi Flmmrtia imrum 164 


Lnvia 350 

latxococeus 356, 3(t+ 

Lucerne, see A/t't/t'rugo 
Lucerne Tree-, see Cytisns. 
Lucky-hcans. TlitfuUo nrriijolui. 
Licuma - - IftX 

Ludovia - - 351.3X6 

Luffa acufangula - 215 

- aegvpliaca - - 215 

Lumi 248 

Lipinus - • 421 

Lycopodium - 376 



XX 


L 


Lvcoris . . 451 

f.ysidice - . 297 

M 

Macadamia . . |(,n 

Macassar-oil . . 541 

Macaw-palm. -Unwiinio silmioij',!. 
Mace . , 2/i 

.Machermin . . 5f>4 

Macrospliyra . .445 

Macro/amia . ,{?(•, 

— , selection - - yjtft 

Madar-iihre. see i'oMwfa. 

Madder, Indian, see Ohkultuiiiiii. 
Madul - - 541 


Madras Thorn. Ptlhui'h'bitttH 

_ - — !IK 1 [9 

Madre tiliriutliii miuiihtlit. 

Matin. Cyuis (irriuohs. 


Magnolia fuseala - -kM 

— giuncfilloni - 401 

- • sphacnoearpa 50X 

Maiia-knruuiha • Ikl 

Mahnc. Mountain. Uibisois (loins. 
Mahogany 5*4 

— . African 5<4 

— . Australian - 5(4 

• . Bastard 5fi4 

Honduras 51 5 

. Indian jW 

• pest of 624 

•. Swamp 5n4 

Mahwa lice. Jtossio falifciio. 
Maiden-hair Fern. Aitiaiilutii. 

Mai/e 255.59(1 

Makaujc. Tiiphnsio. 

Maiav-appte (fngi'iiw) it>] 

Malamiia - 42! 

Malopi: - 425 

Mulpigliia eix'iiiera 57. 120 

• glahiij Its 

Malu-miris 229 

Makati aus 5211 

Matnmca 169 

M am n leu-apple IW 

Mam 111 c-sa in »1a iLhchhuii 1 ns 

Maimnillaria 354 

Mainoncilli) 172 

Malta, pangiri - all 

Mandiineal Tree • 57x 

MtndeviDa 40S 

Manctlia 390 

Maogifera 169 

Mango. cultivation, etc. 1 69 

— diseases of 634 

. pests of - 625 

— . selection ui 171.172 



Mate • 526, 52-S 

Mathilda 4 .’| 

Manraiitlva 408 

Manritiu-. grass 5X7. 5S9 

Maximilliana 358 

Mealies, see Mai/e 

Measuring grain crops tier acre. 649 
heights of ti ees 647, <>48 

- land • 64X. 653 

— timber - 648 

M Chicago 59| 

Medicinal plants - 532 

- - of Ceylon jW4 

Medinilla niagnilica 32(t 

— speciosa - 32() 

-Teysmanmi - 32( 

Medlar. Japanese 1X.i t 


Mee or mi. lUnsin /d»gfl<i//n 



Melaleuca 

400, 541 

Mdasloma 

321. 303 

Melia Azertaraeh 

583 

-- duhia 

452 

Mel iant hits 

407 

Meliusma 

395 

Mel i cocoa 

172 

.Mclix'otnn 

215 

Mellow (tV/iiL-nx}, 

24# 

Melon, musk , 

150 

• -. water-, 

151 

Mttnecvloii 

320. .121. 

m 

Memorial Irecs. selection to 

r. 40.1 

Mendelism 

71 

Mentha 

287. 535 

Menthol 

535 

M e sent brvant heim mi 

■121 

Mesophyi) 

17 

Mcsquit-benn - 

184, 504 

Me si ia 297. 3(19.452, 

. 5o4. 574 

Metal lor mad or Onierelin 

g 049 

Mctroxyloii Kumphii 

35# 

— Sagu 35#. 52#, 

, 529, 570 

Mi nr Met:. Htissiti hn^'jUilia. 

Micltelia Cbainpac.i 452 

. 4.54. 574 

fuse, via 

574 

— nilagiric* 

454 

Mieoniii 

320 

Mignonette 

— , Tree-, hnnvtWM < (9>,i 

421.575 

-. ivilil. iiiitiphiilinw nwllictuil <• 

Mikauia 

594. OKI 

Milk hedge {Euph<>rhi,\ Tit, 

riftil/j). 

Milln 

561 

Millet {Tittiiituti ittiJUtiYiim). 052 

— , Hnlnislt 

052 

. Great or Turkish 

232 


Indian, /in/ii'fi'ili'H i'lirgfttfiM 
, Italian (SrOinVi il<ilic<t). 


Millets 

052 

Millington ia 

• 298,440 

Mimosa argeiilea 

.1-10 

- - pudica 

445.010 

Miimilus 

42.) 

Miimisups Uuieri 

1 7 3 

■ Kleugi 

500 

globosn 

50.' 

bexandrn 

555. 5o4 

Mina inlvala 

40# 

Mint , 

287 

Mirabilis 

423.580 

Miracultius lien v 

, Sith ivniou 

Miris 

207 

— , Gas-, 

2o7 

Mischodon 

440. 452 


Mixtures. fertilizing 
Mock orange • 

Modecea 

Momordka 

Moneys. local & Jorciglt 
Monkey-nut 

- flower, ilimntiK mticah 
pot, see J,<yr/te 
-- puzzle, Anuicuriii Huiit 
Mouocharia 
Monocotyledon 
Mouodora 
Monsoons 
Mouster.t 

Moniiinoii bipinnalifida 
- tomentosa - 
Monfhretra 

Mocui-llmrerltytfwri'rr ISi 


580. 596 
2 15 


Mnnrvji-ur Mur 
Moraea 
Mora tree 
M< trill da 
Moringa 
Morning Glor 


i-librc 


Ui 

275 

i. OSfr- 662 

- 173,343 
321,4(14 

321 
43 1 

m-imi'I 23(1 

4114. 431 

- 3()ti.5ft4 


Morns - - 1» 

Mosquitoes, preventives against 615 
Miisi|iiiti>\vo{id • 564 

Mountain Malm* - 504 

Mucuna 39. MO. 570 


- utilis 

210.391 

Mudilla llitirrimifmiti - 

304 

Miwlilenlieefcia 

.126. 582 

Mulberry 

108 

— . disease of 

034 

pest of 

624 

paper 

55 1 

Mulching 

12 

Mimdulea 

.193 

Mun-eta (Phascolus Munsui 

4 211 

Munnuiia 

507 

Mnrrava exotica 1 1#. 3-1 

1.441.574 

- kocnigii 

286 

Murunga (Mcningal 

230 

Mnrutu iLagerstrucniia) - 

297 

Murv.i or Mnorra fibre 

,v2 

Mu sit Given dish ii 

170 

• 389.404 

- Tn set c 

407 

— sank: n Hi m 1/4—176. .V7{ 

- - textilis 

54.1,332 

Mushroom 

247 

Musk-meltm 

Mnssaeiida 

156 

321 

Mustard 

■ 287.595 


Mustard 

— tree. Sifh-niiorii ftrsioi 
Myosotis 


423 



Mvrialepcs 

358 

Myrincarpa 

526 

M viiopliyllum - 

35 1 

Myristiea iragrans 

273 

- ■ Horsfieldii - 

574 

— Ian ri folia 

452 

.Uynnceodia 

582 

Mymtecopliilous plants 

i • 582 

M y n ih i>l :ms. Termini i li 

<i Ma i, \i 

Myrnxylwn Kalsaiuum 

300 

Pereirae 

550 

— toluifeniiu - 

- 451. 452 

Mvrlle 

- 521.407 

— . Cevlon 

1 18. >21 

Myrtns eomimmis 

321.407 

tome ill osa 

32l 

N 


Na-galu, ilcmui /,r/v,r 


Xant-nsni 

136 

Xandina 

32fi. 404. 583 

Xaran-kai l orange) 

151 

Naiavelia 

335 

Naseberry 

153 

Nasturtium oHici]i:ilc 

243. 5'W, 610 

• - (Ympacoluin) 243, y 

34. 404. 


427, 575 

Natran 

1 <)3 

Necklace tree, Orwtia 


Neetamlra 

5o4 

Xedun 

5()4 

Xeem tree. Mel hr .l-yi/iowfr 

Negro peach 

185 

Nella-kadala, see (Irimnd-nnls 

Nelli. PhvUnnlhin Emblic<i 

Neluinluum 531. 

383. 5')7. 5w 

Nchtn. see Xthimbiitut 


Xematanilms 

380 

N cntati »des 

ft 15 

X ernes ia 

- 423.424 

Xemuphila 

423 

Nepenthes 

340, 303. 581 

Nephelium ■.•hrysc.un 

176 

-- lappa re urn - 

176 

— Lite hi 

177 

— mutahile 

176 

Nephrodiuro 

376, 378 

N'ephru spenn um 

358 

Neplithylis 

.386 

Neritie 

431 

N'erium 

522. 443, 580 


immhiit 

Nettle, elephant, or Xilgiri. 

(iimrdiniu (lelttof'liyllu 
Nicker seeds, Gusulfiima iiamiuc. 
Xicutiana, flowering • 345,42: 


Nicotians, Tabaanm 

500 

Xidt-kuwba, Sensitive plant 


Xiercmhergia 

404.425 

N'gcl In, 

41.5.425 

Night-shade. Malabar 

228 

Nile Pith tree - 

552 

Nim or Neeiu ti ee, J&nffj wHt iiiJiui 

Nipa 352. 

358. 364 

Nit in gin 

21 

Nitrate «t Soda 

31 

— of jHtlasli 

31 

Nitrates 

2(1 

Nitrilicatimi 

20 

Nitriles 

20 

Nilrivbacleriiie - 

21 

Xitrogin - l 

•), 20. 3(i 

Nitrolim 

33 

Niviti 

228 

Nivaugala, (iforimi snfabii. 


Nivan-vctikoln - 

215 

Xolana 

425 

Noliua, see Ikiiiioinnv. 


Xopalea 

.254. 562 

Niitelnea 

404 

Notonia 

572 

Nurseries 

00 

Nursing leaves 

18 

Xul, Kw.il 

144 

— . ground, sec Arayhis 


, tuoukev . ,. 


Para ~ Krazil-nm 


- . \xc\u 

101 

. pili. Caiuirium edulc 

140 

. Pistachio • 

201 

. Queensland 

168 

- , sapucaia 

16X 

• . Miuari 

140,150 

tiger 

220 

Nut-grass. Cyjvrwt roUnuhi*. 


Nutmeg 

273 

— , disease "1 

634 

— . pest of 

624 

~ Calabash or Jamaica 

274. 275 

, Wild 

275 

Nnlritiou of plains 

l‘> 

N.ix-vomica 52 1. 

580. 507 

Nvelmitlies 562. 574. 583 

N vet oca Ids 

335 

Nvctcrinia 

425 

Nymplnea 55. 

352. 5W 

O 


0;ik. Cevloit - 

,564 

- . Palana. CdltVti tirbi>reu. 


• . She. (ii mi rin lit s pp. 


, Silkv-. (invilUit robital.i. 


Uca-quina or ()c;t-quira 

248 
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0 

TMifB 

0 

MOK 

OchkiiKlra 

367 

Opliiopogon japonjtus 

386 

Ochoa 

3 22 

— j. variegatus 

386 

Ochroma 

578 

Opium 

535 

Ochrusia 

442, 578, 580 

Oplisnienus 

364 

Or'iinuin 

574. 583, 597 

Ojumlia coceincllifcra 

562 

Odiia 

559 

— Dillenii 

351.594.610 

Odontadcnia 

- 335,574 

— , selection of 

354 

Oenothera 

425 

Orange, cultivation of 

152 

Oil oi Hen (Morin gal 

231 

- , mock 

4l>4 

— , Cajuput 

541 

1 — . pests of 

625 

— CAudk-mit - 

540 

: — , sweet 

l.il 

Cliauhmigra - 

541 

— . varieties of 

155 

■ Citrondla - 

510,541 

Urania 

358 

Cotton 

541 

Orhiguva 

358 

— . Geranium 

54 

Orchefla-wccd • 

522 

— . liingelly, Sr*Huwm iiidiatm. 

Orchids, cultivation oi 

368 

■ , Ginger-grass 

54 

— . Cevlon 

373 

, Groundnut - 

540 

Orchid. I3.ittic.il oa. Saceolubi it in 

- Lemon gram 

• 510.541 


gltUrllllW 


541 


540 

541 
198,541 
558.540 

541 


— Macassar - 
— . JIargftss 

Niger or Kaiifil 
•• •. Olive 

- • Palm {lihas) 

— . Kush nr pal ina rasa 
- . SunHmvvr - any 

. Verbena. CynAt^m dirafits 
yielding plants 510. 519.557 -541 
Oils, essential or volatile: obtained 
hy ilislillalion. as dislinguished 
from fixed oils obtained by pres- 
e or boiling. 


- . Butterfly, Otutdium frti'ilio 
— , Daffodil, Ijwa xpedtKn 
— , Fox tail, Stieeolalniim gitlUtlnm 
— . Giant 369 

— , Lily-<)f the Valley, Erio bkolor. 
— . Pigeon or Dove. Dend robin ih 

c rumen ilium 

— , ~. Sec Hdbftiaria 

Primrose, Demirobiuiu ainetim- 


Oka 


30 


Okra 

Ola; lender leaves of palmyra and 
talipot j«i)i i is. used for writing 
upon by an iron stylus. 
Olrifiilamlia - 562 

Oldfiddia - 564 

01 ea 198. 541 

Oleander, see Setiuiu flhvmie 


Olive 


1(>0.5 


198 


372 


-•.wild, or Ceylon 
Olu. WmplHXu loin: 

'■ , I.im/iulliemui 
Oiicidimn luridmn 

— papilio 

OtlColtfl - lfl 

Oncospcnna lascivu latino, 558. 364 

— filnmeiitosmn • 358 

Onion 348 

“• Egyptian 249 

potato 249 

— . small 249. (>35 

Welsh 249 

Ophioglossum •’?(> 

Ophinpngoit intermedins, 120.386, 


— . Scorpion or Spider 

, Aniihwinllti'. 

Ordeal poisons 

578 

Oj-eodnxa 

357. 358 

Organs of nutrition 

17 

— — reproduction 

17 

Ormosia 

576 

Ornamental plants 

317 439 

— — , pests of 

626 

— seeds 

575 

Ornithugaluin - 

431 

Oroxylon 

576. 578,597 

Usbeekia as|>era 

323 

— huxiioliii 

393 

— rubicunda 

393 

Osin uu da 

378 

Ostodes 

309 


393 


Otaheitc apple fSpondias). 
• gooseberry - 
Ondo or udo 
Ouvininda 
Ovary- 

Ox, ills cnrnicoJalns 
• crvnaU 

— buplcurifolia 

comirulata 

— virdacea 
Oxera 
Osyanthus 
Osvxfelma 
Oxvtenanthera 


185 
183 
255 
352 
18 
610 
225 
386 
599 

- 225.610 
336 
323 

352, 393, 597 
367 
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0 

r,,K 

P 

HKB 

Oyster- plant 

252 

Panmieiia 

4 % 



Parani nl 

144 

P 


Para-rubber. see. Ilevea 




pests of 

624 

Padiyrrhizus 

210 

. seeds 

576 

Parkins! plant*, seeds, tie. 637 

640 

Paripu (Ca janusl 

207 

Pacidv 4 S 0 - 4 S 4 . 655 . 65 ft 

Parkia Kovlrurgliii 

3 U .451 

— , pests of 

625 

Parkinsonia aculeata 

no 

.Hill. iVyirt la ti Mi<t 


Partite nl lent 

31 I. 57 X 

— . Swamp, d ArftVir 


Parsley 

287 

Padouk, PUroctirpin i ml it ns 


- fern (Stennluma) 

37 * 

Pntlii tiec, see Stti ivspa mtn 


Parsnips 

240 

Pagoda tree (Plume rial - 

290 

. Peruvian 

234 

Pakal. Moiinvilkit t'lwrruilfo 


Part lieu ini u 

103 . lot 

Palaqnim 

563 

Pasali, see Hasella. 


Palay rubber, {.'lyphvfigiti 


Paslia. see Mountain Papaw. 


PaliciHirea 

323 

Paspalmn conjugal tun 

1 b, 503 


Palin. Minuifops, hi'.Yitiulni 
Palms. Llevlon • 3 

fan-leaved 3 

pi mule 3 

Palm beetle* (' 

Palmyra palm 522, 653. 6 

Pauama-hat plant 5 j5, 32?, 5 

Pamix crispum - 3 

— eli|$uw - - 3 

— Irntivosnm 1 IX. 326.4 

multiiulum 3 

*|uiuque(ulia 5 

Pancratium 3 

Pan dan us in rent ns 

— I.eram 3U). 327. 5 

— odoralissimus 443.445.5 

•• Sanderi 320. 3 

— util is 5 

— variegntus 3 

— Veildiii 3 

— zeylanious 1 

Pniidanophylluui 3 

I’anjji, P, tuff uni , 'tlnli' 

Pangiri, lx»:»-bafn 5 

— . inaha 5 

Panginui • 31ft. 3 

Piiiiicum 5M*- 592. 5 


muticum 
— plication 
pnldirwn 
Pansv 
Papaine 
Papaver 

Papa tv. Papeta or Papnva 
— , Mountain 
Paper Mulberry 
Papeta, see Papaw 
.Papyrus 

Parclarillius (Belamcanda) 


— dilautum 

— spectabile 
Pass! Horn cue rule a 

— edulis 


190. 408 
336 

lit. 17 b. 336 . 310 
ISO. 231 


• viulacca 
Psssioiwruit 

Pasture, making and upkeep 
-. phut* for 

Patchouli - 5 

Paths 

Pa tola 

PatLllinia 

Paulwillielmin 

Pavetta 323 , 303 . 4 


l 1 L‘iU‘0 ck *1 1 u \ vc v. /*< '/ « i‘/i » i w 

I'tilihcuiuut, 
Pear 203 

— . Anchuvv Id/ 

Avocado or alii gator ISO 

Pea-nm. sec Ground- nut 
Pea. perennial. Lithyru.i hi lip, n ils. _ 
- , pigeon 20? 


Peat 0 . b 

Pecan -mil Pll 

Pedilanthus Pa coins , 555 

- titlmnaloides 1 IS, 328 . 355 

Pehiinhiya, h Ini mu thripiais. 
Pelargonium 430 , 572. 659 

Pel insai lilies 3 X 7 

Pcllioiiia 343 . .W 
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Pelloplinrinn femiginenm 

2VJ, 4+2. -I5l. 452 
• - Ijnnac 563 

Pencil cedar. Jmiipavs Rcnuuditiiui 
Peutii-rllindaii - 131 


- koinadu 
Pemiisdnm 
PeiHas 
Pc put 
Pcpemmia 


I5f 
364 
23.3 45 
146 


Philodendron andrcaimm 343. 3*7 


— carderi 

— t- nilx'Stviw • 
gloriosum 
.Maine! 
Sdloutn 

— sqiiiunifci inn 
Philydrium 
Phloem or hnsl 


301 
m 
3*7 
3*7 
3*7 
343, m 
425 


Pc pda ur pepol 

146 

Phlomis 

404 

Pcpjvr, Asliantee 

278 

Phlox 

.345. 422. 425 

- Mack 

257.275 

Phnenimpliuiimn 

360 

. Cayenne 

211 

Phoenix dadditera 

1*1 

• . disease of 

634 

- selection of 

35* 

— . Jamaica 

250 

— , Ccvkm species 

364 

- . Japan 

278 

- sylvcstris 

531 

. Long 

111 

Pholiducarpus 

- 358 

— . Mdegucta 

272 

Pholidota 

373 

- mini 

535 

Pbormium 

407. 544. 545 

. Negro 

278 

j Phosphate of lime 

32 

. pests of 

624 

— , Thomas', see Nasi 

c slag 

— put of West Indies 

224 

Phosphnmns 

IV, 21) 


*. Sf hi mis inollc. 

Pci a - 

Perennials for lovv elevalinns 


Phosplinr 
Pliolinia 

Photosynthesis - 


iip-cou lit rv 

401, 405 

Phrvnimn 

■ 345.387 

Peiluiue-vieliliiig plants - 

571 

PI) vl Ian thus cvaiiospcnuiuii 5/6 

Pergolas 

84 

— distiehus 

183 

Pergularia 

336, 574 

Hmhliea 

200, 555, 307 

— . pest of 

627 

— inert if dins 

118. 328, 303 

Perianth 

17 

- • nivosus 

387 

Perieopsis 

5A4 

Phvlloeactns 

3.1.1 

Perisleria 

372 

J’hvllotucnium 

3*7 

Perisfmphc 

323 

Phvsalis 

201 

Periwinkle. .Madigasear, ]' 

’tih ii rosfli 

Plivsic-uut, htlropluf {mats 

Persea gralissinia 

180 

Phvsostigma 

570 

• •• scmeciirpifolia 

44). 564 

I’li viele plus 

- 35*. 576 

Persimmon 

195 

Phvtolacca 

610 

Peruvian- hark, see Cimhoi 

hi 

Piasaha-fihrc. Atlnlftt 

fnnikrti 

Pesls, animal 

601 

Piassava (Raphia) 

5 JO 

-. insect 

612-627 

Picraena 

536. fit* 

Petals 

]7 

Pigeon orchid. Ikmt robin in 

Pctraca 

336 


rrii itt outturn 


Petunia 
Phaedra nassa 
Phacdia 
Phams tricolor 

- luridns 
— . selection 
Plialaenopsis 
Phalaris 
Phascoliij 
■— i ima tus 

Mungo 

- . pests of 

- vulgaris 

" Philaddphus 


3 15. 425, 43*) 
431 


372 
120,5*7 
»). m 
21(1 
211 
626 
211, 237 
404 


pea. Cdhiiim imtico* 
pig, wild 
Pita. Ti'Pbnwii 
Fili-iml. \C it mi lilt m ct/vr/d. 
Pillakai (Jak) 

Pilocarpus 
Pimento aeris 

— citrilolia 

— officinalis 
-oil 
Pimento 
Pimpinella 
Pina n ga 
Pine-apple 


146 
141 
537 
261 
261 
250. 261 
261 
250 
2*2 

3*5 3STg 

135 
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Pine-apple, variegated 

343 

Pine. Bunya-bunya 

304 

— . Canary Island 

400 

— , Moreton Bay 

304. m 

. Norfolk Island 

m 

■ . Kauri 

302 

Piuguiuila 

581 

Pink, sea-or water- 
Finns ranariensis 

400 

- iiisignis 

401 

- longitolia 

401 

Monte,: umoe 

401 

Piper Udle 

504 -505, 507 

— Clusii 

278 

Cubeba 

nigrum 

r-- 

Pjpingha 

213 

Pi sonia 

312 328.442 

Pistaeia 

■ 201.550 

Pistachio-nut 

201 

Pistia 

352 

Pistil 

18 

Pitcairnea 

380 

Pitcher plants 

Pith plants 

581 

- tree 

Pitheculobium dulce. 

117. 118.110 


442 

- Saman. 3 12. 44|. 442. 451, 453. 


501 

Pitti-kekiri 

1 5ft 

PiUnspnrnm 

307 

Plantain 

174 — 17<>. 507 


Plaining distances, table ot 

— operations 
cost per acre 

Plant-breeding 

— life 

— sheds 

Plants, nutrition of 
Flalyceriunt 
Platysleiiion 
Plcctneomia 
Plectranthus 
Plenum 
Ploughs 
Ploughing 
Plum 
. Bokhara 
Plumbago eapensis 
rosea 

zevlaniea .121 Ml 5H0, 507 

Plumeria acuiiiolia 200. 323. 442. 

400.372583 

-rubra 200. .12.1. 442. 4% 

Plumule - IS 

Potlalangai . 'I'riaiMii tins 
Podocarptw ahta 


Podocarpus cupressiiu 312 

— macrophylla 407 

Pogustcinon 541. 572 

Poinciana 300,442,453.570- 

Poinsettia. Euphorbia pnltliorriiihi 
Pois-doux, In go Ittmiiin 


Poisonous plants 

578 

Poisons, ordeal 

578 

Poli ant ties 

35(1. 573 

Pollarding 

82 

Pollen 

18 

Polyalliiia 

441.442 

Polygonum 

592 

— chinense 

404 

— pm ictati mi 

Ml) 

-- timieiitosmn 

M0 

Poly podium 

370, 599 

Pomegranate, I'n 

Ill'll gl ilUillllllt 

Pnmetia 

512. 451. 575 

Pongainia 

- .19. 507 

Pontederia. see Enlihonmi 

Poppy, flowering 

425 

— . opium 

535 

1 ’or ana paniculata 
— voluhilis 

338.441.444.575 

Porcupines 

Portlandia 

(iOt 

- . pest of 

027 

poriulaca 

345. 425.500, Ml) 

Pusoqueria 

301) 

Potash 

31 

Polnssium 

10.20 

Potato 

250. (>57, 050 

- , pest of 

02(» 

creeper. IJiani 

Solo ii it hi II Vi ul- 


htutlii 

Potato, sweet - 

222 

- Irec. Sol tiu it in iihiihuitliuin 

Pnthos argentens 

- 343.301 

— aurea 

313 

Pol-planls. cultivation of 125. 308, OOP 

- - ■ for low elevations 378, 388 

. Ilmvering 

3SS 

—. mliage - 

3/N 

, fur up-country 453 . 4>57‘ — frfrfl 

. soils for 

124 

— — , watering 

if - 120.00(f 

Pots, tulis. etc. - 

80 

Potting plants 

123 125.057— frfiO 

Poudrettc 
Preserves recipes 

25 

fur 045 

Prcsluca 

.158 

Prickly -pear, sec 

Opiaitm 

Pridc-of- India - 

2 ( ) 7 


Primrose, evening. Ontollia'ii 
• • orchid. J)i'inhvt’iniii iiuiruw 
i Primula - - *43<>, 

I Priproca 


74 

MV 

It) 

121 

IV 

425 

220. 507 

404 

04 

44 

202 

2412 

325. 345. 404 
- 323.507 
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p 

i>u;p. 

Pritchard ia 

360 

Privet, Ceylon - 

297 

Products, minor (Ceylon) 

503 

— , standard ( „ ) 

469 

Propagating frames 

123 

— sheds 

76 

Propagation 

51—70 

— by bulbs, tubers, etc. 

62 

— ., endings - 

56—58 

— eves 

61 

— ,. gootee 

- 59-60 

58 

— „ leaves 

61 

- .. roofs 

61 

- - seed 

- 51 56 

- „ suckers 

61 

Pmsopis dulcis - 

184 

julifera 

184 

puliescens 

• 184.594 

spicigera 

- 184,583 

Pruning 

78—82 

. root 

80 

thumb nail - 

XI) 

Prunus 

201.407 

Psidium c-.Utlcynmiiii 

203 

— Guinecnsc - 

184 

— Guvava 

183 

PsopllUCAVjlUK - 

212 

39 

Pswula 

Psycotm 

- 533.534 

Pteris aqnilina - 

6)1 

Ptcrocarpns eebinatus 

318) 

— India is 312, 442. 4 

151, 564. 575 

— tongillora 

300 

- inarsnpiiim 452, 453. 550, M4, ,v4 

— santiilimus 

358 

Ptyclwudra 

Ptycbococcus - 

358 

Ptvdior.ipliis 

360 

Piychospcnnu - 

360 

l^dding-pipCi yiklttui' 

Pul assn n (XcphcUuiH) 

I/O 

Pnrslaiu', /VrfaOnvi ti/i'o 
Pnsini-kiii. RruiltMx i- 


Pnmclti 

154 

Pumpkin 

213.577 

-.Mb 

213 

1'Linica er, malum 

18. 184.597 

Ptumai nuts, C<i!t>l'liyllin>i JiwfhyUum 

Purple -heart 

Puwak, .ifttii (aiftt/m. 

564 

Pvrtlbruin 

• 120,425 

Pyrus ' - 

203 


y ail lain 

541 

Quassia 

323, 536, 618 


Queensland nut 
yuisqiualis 


168 

338. 441, 444 


K 


Radish - 252 

Railway gardens 455 

— — , selections for -W.il- -463 

Kaii il'all averages in Ccylmi 5 

— Ceylon - - 656—662 

— , equivalents of 650 

Rnin tree. Pilhtcolobium fiutiitui. 
Rambling rubber - 307. 308 
Rainbutau - 176 

Kamie-libre. liothuterur m'rtii. 

Rain si la. ,ir;<i/w reHathiUt. 

Kinidia dumeltii-uiu 441.507 

— niaerantha - 323 

- lnaeulata - 323 

- Mussacrtda - 323 

Radicle - 18 

Rangoon creeper, QnnquuUi 
Kapiiia Hi 


- - rtilfitt 


;m 5 


369 
59. 576 


Raphidophora - 
Kupliiouacnie 
Rapfiisleninw - 
Raspbcnv 
-. Mauritius - 
- •, Ceylon 
Rsifci-tiakmi 

Rafa-liiliiicltt (Hihiscusl 
Rala-del 
Kala-goraka 
RaU-kaju 
Kala-luirapincha 
Kata-kekuna (Canariiiml 
Kala-tiwuln 
Rntn-mi 
Kala-nelli 
Rata-lora. Ciik 
Rata-nguresKi 
Rat-snakes 


54ft 


205 

205 

204 




Rais - 

Ralu-wa. Cns 

Ravenala 

Ravenia 

Reaiia 

KeripeS 


iN/irgiiaf/n 

312. .127, 328 
323 
588 


- 64 1- (A7 
Keil-sanders. Pkn wirpus Mutalim 
Red-wood, Indian 
References, useful 
Rein war dtia 


Renantliera 

Kese<ti 

Resins, gums, etc. 
Respiration 


647 

404,441 

372 


421 
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'SiMSV'A 


Wiea. ihchmm 

llirt'd ! 

— . Wild. lkhr(fy\mi nlnliun j 

Rhipsalis 

55? j 

Rhizomes 

6.3 j 

Rtiizophora 

555 j 

Rhodanthe 

425 ! 

Rhodochilou 

338 ! 

Rhododendron - 

394. 397. 404 j 

Uhodmuvrtus - 

323 i 

Hhortoleia 

im l 

Rhoci 

387 i 

Uhopaloblaste - 

360 i 

Rhubarb 

252 1 

Rhus glabra 

- 575 ; 

• suemlana 

55*) 

Rhyndiospcrma 

• 408. 5/d ' 

Ribbon borders 

105 1 

Kibes - 

204 

Rice - 

• 480- 484 

— . pests of 

025 

Rice-paper plant 

552 

Richardia 

431 

Ricinus 

40. 537. 597 

Kind 

17 

Ring-barking, o 

ringing • 82 

Riven - 

394. 599. 000 

Road-making 

(49 

Roccella 

522 

Kondeletia 

323 

Root-crops. 47 

216-233. 234—255 

Roots, aerial 

16. 63 

— , functions of 

10 

Root-stock 

fit 

Itoselieria 

360 

Hose amaryllis, Zrphyntnms 

Rose-apple 

161 

Rosemary 

287 

Rosewood 

5(4 

— . Indian 

564 

Roses, cultivation of, 409-41 No; -660 

— in perfumery 

1 

— , pests of 

627 


— , selection of - 412—41.1 

-- varieties - **01 

Rotation of crops - 46. 029 

Hounellia - 339 


Kozellc - 

Rubber, Castilloa or Panama 491 
- Ceara - 4W 

— , coagulation of - 4116 

— , Ecancta * 493 

— , Giiavule 494 

— , Jequic - 490 


vt 


Rubber. l-igivi 


. Manitoba 

ft; 

, min'cllaneims sorts 

494 ■}% 

. V'.w.v 

\K"| 

-. f&Biboiigvr Assam 

49.1 

— . tapping of - 

484 -48/ 

Rubus 

- 204.408 

Rudgea 

328 

Rue 

288 

Ruellia colorata 

387 

foi'inosa 

345 

- nuuTantha - 

345 

ringcns 

593 

— tuberosa 

345 

Km lies Aeetosa 

254 

• - hyuienbceplitila 

553 

Ruseus 

408 

Russel ia jnncea 

323 


— xarmculosa 


8 

Sabal - - 460 


Saccharuin - 523. 

59? 

Saccotahium guttatum 372. 

375 

— nehraceum - 

373 

— rnscum 

373 

— Wight inn u in 

Sacred Bamboo, sec Xaiidim i 

373 

— Irees 

Sack Tree. Aulitiris intuvria 
Safflower, Cur tlui mitt lindorittt 

582 

Sage 

288 

Sagittaria 

352 

Sago. Ceylon - 

53» 

- iialm 528, 529, 5/6 

Saintpaulia 

Sal. S/uimr r<ilJM.sf(i. 

389 

Salacia 

341 

Salads, frail 

645 

Salpiglossus 

425 

Wt-biish. sec Ahipkx. 


Salt as a manure 

33 

Salvia coeCitiea - 

333 

... citelcslina 

323 

- fariuacea - 323 

345 

—, pest o( 

027 

splendens 

323 

— , "Scarlet Queen,” 

Sami tree, l J ivn>pit ipiciRiim 

345 

Samphire 

288 

Sanchczia glauenpbyllr - 

328 

— Inngillora - 

325 

— nobilis 

Sandkwood, Sttvfiilmn nlbim 
Sandbox Tree, see Hmt 

338 

Sand-binding plants 

444 



XXIX 


S PACE 

Sandpaper leaf=fir:w mfemm £ 
Stixhlns inpera 
Sandoricum - -185.114 

Sandy situations, plants suited fur 

44t) — 1 )5 

Sansevieria cylindria - 387 

— guinectisis - 387, 552 

— Woxburghiaiia 552 

— aeylanica .387, 194, 542 

Santalum - 541,564 

Santo), see Samloriaim 

Santo) ilia - -120,407 

Sapi udus - - 541,57ft 

Sapinm - - 494,49ft 

— indicum - 580 

— sebiferum - - 55ft 

Sapodilla plum - - 133,558 

Sapimana 125 

Sapou or Sapote - IftK 

Kappa n -wood - - 523 

Sapncaia mil - - Ift8 

Samoa declinata .100 

— indica - 300 

Samcephalns - 185.575 

Sai'cochilus - 373 

Sarraa'iiia - - 581 

Sarsaparilla • _ 53ft 

-.Indian - - 53 ft. 596 

Sat in wood - 564 

Sausage-tree, Kifylia piimtu 
Savory, summer - 288 

-, winter - - 288 

Savra { Lemon-grass), 286. j| 1 . 572 

Scabiosa - - 425 

Scacvola - 443, 444, 552 

Scale-bug - ft25. fi2ti. 027. 632 

Scarlet-runner - - 718 

Scent plants, selection ni - 57 1 

Scheela 500 

Schinns 401. 453. 454 

Sdiixmatogluitis - 387 

Schixanlhus - - 416,425 

Sehiznosw 352. 387 

Sdii/alotniun - - .400, 3 1 5 

Schleichera - 541. 5ft 1.575 

Selimidia - - 408 

School gardens 455 

selections for - 4(>l 

Schuhis tin, see Ariiujti 
Scindapsus ■ 343 

Scion - ■ ft4.ft41 

Scorpion-orchid, Artiikuauthr sfp _ 
Scnn-.oiicra * - - 2a3 

Screw-pine, Pan (In mis s pp 
Scutellaria - 3*9 

Sea-coast, plants special)'- suited tor. 
* 441 


S 


Sea-pink, Spinifex sqiuwmt 


Sea-weed, edible 

229 

— — manure - 

27 

Sealurthia elegans 

355 

Sealing-wax palm, sec CyrU 

r.kchvs 

Seasoning herbs 

282-289 

Seasons - 2 

056 — G62 

Seats, garden • 

Se best tns, Coniia luy.ra 

83 

Sechium 

242 

Sedntn 

347,425 

Seed, acclimatised 

55 

— boxes * 

87 

- -, foreign, when to import, 

658, 659 

— , germination of 

53 

, oriiaitieiitat It curious 

575 

— , packing & transporting 
- pans 

639 

87 

— , physiology of 

18 

— , selection and saving of 

51 

— , sowing 

fi57— fttiO 

— , storing ot • 

M2 

— , testing vitality of 

54 

Sclagiiiella 

376 

Semaphore or Telegraph plant, 

ftCMWillH 

w fynm 

Semecarpus 

Semcle, see Rusais 

562 

Sending specimens by post 

642 

Senecio elegans 

425 

— hederaelolia - 

339 

Senna 

516 

Sensitive plan!, J/niicsu f'tuliai 

Sepalika, see XycUwlht v 

Sepals 

17 

S uremia 

sen 

Sericulture 

567 

Sesamum 

538, 597 

Susbaniaac.ukata 

552 

— aegvpfiaca - 

328 

- - grandiflora - 
Scyra. see Lemon grass 

321,60ft 

Shade trees 

446 

— — for field crops 

449. 451 

— — low country 

450 

«- parks, etc., 

451 

— — semi-dry region - 

452 

453 

— - medium elevations 

— — up-country 

454 

Shading plant-sheds, etc.. 

121. 123 

plants 

75, 76 

Shaddock 

154 

Shallots 

41.1 

Shasta-daisy 

Shea butter 

She tmk.CirJSBiirittiisJ'f 

519 

Sheds, plant - 

70. 121 

Shelters for visitors 

85 


Sca-kalc 



XXX 


Shoe- flower, see Hibiscus 
Shota pith. Aeschviumeiu iispcra 
Slmrea - 564 

Shows. Agri -horticultural 465 

— , judging at 467 

Shrubs, flowering, for low elcva 

linns 517 

— , foliage — do 524 

— , flowering for rp-oouulry 401 
--.foliage. —do. 405 

Sicaniu 215 

Sida - • - 551.6M 

Side-saddle flower. SurrattUM 
Sileiie - 425. 452 

Silk-cotton Tree - 51 H 

Silky-oak. (lYrnY/ni robtisUt 
Silver-leaf. Lau\uliHthou tirgai limit 

— fern. Gymnojlmmnie 

— wattle. .4(Vir/ii tlctilluitn 

Sinningia 347, 350 

Siinik. Euphorbia lorlilis. 
Siphncamphvlus 34/, 389 

Sisal hemp - 547 

Siynmbala - 185 


Solanuui tuberosum 

— verb.icifoliuni 
Wcndlandii - 

— xanthocarpum 
Soldier’s butler. 
Sotichus 

Simla, or sulla, see lit 
Soot 

Sooty mould 
Sophora loiuentosa 

— violacea 
Sorakai. Ltigtluirin. 
Sorghum, Sugar 

— saceharatum 

— lialapcuse 
vulgare - 

Soriudeia 
SorreL English 


Sour grass. I 'uni cunt ivujiifyitum. 
Sour sop - - t 

Sowing seeds, directions for 


Skeleton leaves, preparation of (>5<) 

Sow-thistle, .Si)»iA«.« spp. 


Slime-fungus 

652 

Suva- Instil 

208.5'3 1 

Sinilax argyra 

tea 341. 361. 40k 

Soymida 

564 

- - officinalis 

536 

Spanish -hayonct. Ytta < r . 


- • ornata 

_40S 

-• hroom. Spur Hu in. 


Snake's bead, 

see Marfviiia. 

. lime 

172 

Snake gourd 

- 216.217 

— nectarine 

150 

Snakes, ral 

606 

— needle. Hitints pibvtt. 


Snake weed. 

l'olvj<oiium puitclutmn. 

Sparaxis 

1,3 1 

— wood. Opkioxvlon sapatlinum. 

Sparrows 

• 604. 63 1 

Soap-bark 

541 

Kparlium 

425 

— berry 

541, 576 

• Spalhiphyilum 

- 38'). 3<)() 


— suds as a manure 

— wort. Sstpoiiariti. 

Soils, analysis oi 

— . capillary action of 
— , Ceylon 
— . classification of 
— , constituents rtf 

— . effects on climate 

examination of 
. exhaustion of 

— fertility of - 

— for pot plants 
— . sterilisation of 

— , toxic effects of plants 
Soil operations - 
Solaudra 


Solarium ermnnersoni 

• 253 ' Spin hi etna 

-- indieum 

597. 5W. fill) Spondias 

- - j asm i tinkles - 

408 Sporangium 

— niac.ranthiiin 

301 Spores, fern 

- ■ Melongena 

231 Spraying 

nig nun 

5W Spray eis 


Spear -grass. Amhvp^oit contoriits. 
Specimens, how to send 642 

Sphagnum 3W. o4l 

Sphetiogvne - ___ 42.x 

Spices 257 -2M 1 ) 

Spider flower, sec ttyittiiuiivpsis, 
Spider orchid, Aniclumtitlic. 
Spilauthes - - 

Spinach, Ceylon 228 

— , English - 254 

— . New Zealand 254 

Spinifcx 414 

Spiraea japoncia 434. 436 

- media '*(b 

peruviana - in>,4(b 
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S W ,; E 

SpreWia - - .150,4.il 

Squash 214 

Squirrels - - 60f 

Stacks, weight anrl measurement 640 
Slachys - - 2.15 


Stadiytarphcta - 

394 

Slag's liurii moss, I.ycapikltinn spj>. 

Stamens 

IS 

Standard products of Ceylmi 464 

Stangeria 

.1X7 

Stan!' "pea 

.172 

Stapelia 

- 120,355 

Slar-ani.se 

m 

— apple 

150 

— gooseberry • 

1 M3 

Shit ire 

427 

Simian gardens - 

- 455— !63 

Stem mil tlenia 

- 324,574 

Stems, different kinds of 

16 

Stenandrimn 

.188 

Slenivnrpus 

301,397.308 

Stcnnlmna 

378 

Stephaiuilis 

139.39t.574 

Sleiculia acerilolia 

398 

- - Hatanglias 

- 552. 578 

— coktrnla 

- 301. 581 

Stercowpiniiuin - 

- 301.583 

Steurlnna 

388 

Stevetisoniii 

360 

Stcvia 

405 

Sh'colobium 

- 210,591 

Stifitia 

.124 

Stigmapltvlltin - 

- 3 17.339 

Storks 

- 427,650 

Stomata 

17 

Stmiccrop. see SoUim 
Strawberry 

197.657. 660 

- . disease <*1 - 

6.14 

Streblus 

580 

Strelittia 

3')0 

Stic ptnear pus 

- 405.439 

Streptosolen 

405 

Strohilnnttics culoratns 

- 324.388 

■ gossypinns - 

405, 406, 407 

~ hcl iconics ■ 

391 

- Houkerii 

394 

pulcherriintis 

.194 

Stromanthe 

.124 

Strophanthus 

.524 

Strydmos Xnx vomica 

521.580,597 

— potatorum - 

598 

Stump extrartor- 

91. 95 

Style 

18 

Succulent plants 

325 

284 

Sudu-dmn (Cuminuin) 

Sugar-cane 

- 523.SU? 

— palm’of India 

531 

- '-of Java - 

531 
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T 


Tea. brick 

499 

— . Ceylon, Eltmh'nJreu glauaim 

— , diseases of - 

636 

. green 

m 

— , Leppet 

500 

— . Matara, Cassia anrkiilata 

— . Paraguay - 

526, 528 

— . pests of 

625 

— . soluble 

— tree, see Melaleuca 

500 

, wild, Eurya aaimiualti 
Teak, Tcchmt griuuf/s 
— , Atricau, see OAtyVfriiii 
— . pest of 

625 

Tccoma capensis 

119.405 

— jasmimmles - 

409 

- - Sinithiana 

405 

— Stans 

324. 405 

— veluliua 

324 

Teclona 

564 

Tce-ambara 

213 

Teff or jlTieff 

588 

Telegraph plant. Dmiodiiim ftyrnn s 

Telfairea 

186) 

Tembusu or Tembusi. h'a&t 

I'd 

filler tins 

Temperature, averages in Ceylon, 5 

Temple Tree, Plumeria 
Teosinte, see EncliJactia 
Tephrosia Candida 

39 

— gran dill ora - 

324 

Tephrosia maxima 

394 

— purpurea 

445,598 

Tenninalia belerica 315. 451, 598 

— Calappu 

186.315 

— Chebula 

555.598 

Termites 

619-621 

Terra japonic.! - 

553 

Tevsmannia 

360 

Thnlassia 

41 

Thai ii] tala 

228 

Thsine. active principle of tea 

Theobroma Cacao 

469 

angnsti folia - 

476 

— pentagons - 

476 

Theobromine, active principle 


of cacao 

Thespesia Cam pas 

394 

— populnea. 41 . 441, 442, 453, 564 

— tomentosa - 

324 

Thevetia 

324,576 

Tbieves 

604 

Thistle, Canadian, Gintnns. 

— , Sow, So nclt us spp. 



Thorn apple. Datura Stramonium. 
Throwing rice - - 482 

Thrinax - * 360 

Tlvunhergia aflinis - 324 


T 


Tluinbergia bicnloi 408 

— ereda - - 324,441 

— fragrans - - 409 

— grandiflora - 338,-119.441 

— -allw - 339 

— Kirkii - 328 

— kturifulia— T. graudi flora 

— , pest of - - 627 

Thyme - - 288 

Thymol - 536 

Thyrsacanthus - 324 

Thvrsauolaeira - 367 

Tibbatu, SWdimnr iitdiatin- 
Tiger's claw, Martynia /tin mini. 
Tiger-lily, TifirMia. 

— nuts - 220 

Tillage - - 43 -45 

Tillandsia. • 388,390 

Timber trees - 452 

Timbers, selected • 563- 564 

Tiinhiri, Diaspyros Eiubryaf>lcris, 
Tinospora - - 598 

Tithonia 324 

Tohacco - 500-502. 655, 656 

—.diseases of - 636 

-juice - 618 

- , pest of - 625 

— smoke - 618 

— . wild, h'Miti tmaliauacMut. 
Tococa ' 328 

Toddy palm. Curvit/it arcus. 

Tolol 315 

Tomato 254 

— , diseases of - 636 

— . pest of - - 626 

Tree- - 194 

Tonga creeper - 343 

Tonka-beau - 573 

Tonkin-rubber tree - 495 

Tools and implements 91 96 
Toon, O tlrr l<i Toona. 


Toothacbe Plant, S pi I unities 

Amelia. 

Toollibrush Tree, Slrtblm iispein. 
Topee tainboo 216 


Tnquilla palm - 

515 

Torch-lily, see Kitiplmfui. 

Torenia asialica 

394 

— Bailloui 

347, 427 

| Fournieri 

- 347,427 

Tot ilia, Ortmion Indiana. 

Tous-les-mois - 

218 

TrachrJiimi 

427 

Trachycarpus - 1 

360, 552 

Tradiymene - 

427 

Tradescanti'd. - 

3*8 

Transpiration • 

19 

Transplanting - 

* ^ 
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T 


fransjwt of plants, seeds, etc.. 6.37, 
643 

Trapa 

im6 

Traveller's Tree 

312,327 

Tree calabash - 

577 

Tree daisy 

321.322 

■ - guards & supports 

76 

melon 

(46 

• Mignonette - 

393. .360 

- of Heaven 

302 

— tomato 

194 

Trees, {lowering, for low elevations 
2*10 

-. up-country 

395 

— . street- planting, 

290 

Trevesia 

.11 5 

Trielindenia 

315,598 

Tricholaena 

364,590 

Trichoxanlhcs - 

216. 598 

T ritlex 

610 

Trilolium 

Ti ineomalk w> od, firm'll 

39. 592 

.liitmHilIti 

Tripliasia 

187 

Tri plans 

5X2 

Tristania 

401 

Tristilfciteia 

Tritonw. see Kitiphofia 

339,444 

Tritonia 

43 1 

Trinniielta 

552 

Tiopaeolum, 347, 409, 427. 575 

Trumpet flower. Datum 


SllfliYU/i’IJA 


— — , Xcpaul, Bt'tiumonliu 

- tree, Cfi'mpiti fethihi 

Tuberose - - 330,573 

Tuhirinis plants lor low deration* 

348 


Uifo or Qudo 

255 

Cgurcs a, Rala, - 

165 

llllucus 

248 

l:ICX 

119 

Tmbrella-gnss 

351 

— -tree, Aairitt phinifnm 
Vitoria 

553 

1 'ni sexual 

18 

t’P as bee, A tiUaris itokuria 
lirceola 

496 

Vreiiit 

552 

I'roskinnera 

324, 347 

t’seinl inferences 647-453 

I'tricularia 

5X2 

V 

Vacci niuin 

205,394 

Vallota 

431 

Vau da cnernlea - 

372 

— Hookeriana 

372 

— Roxburgh^ - 

372. 375 

— • spatliulata - 

372,375 

— teres 

372 

— tricolor 

372 

Vandfiou 

232 

Vangtieria 

1X7 

Vanilla - 257, 

279. 282 

V.millou 

282 

Vani, CuesitfpiitM taridrid 
Vaporife. 

115,619 

Vascular-bundles 

17 

Vases 

85 

Valeria 

315,560 

Valica 

560 

Vegetable-ivory 

557,558 

— marrow 

256 


- mercury. Cypfioiimudra heittaa 
tallow. Supiiim stbijtrtim 


— , for I’p country 427 

Tubers - 02.641 

Tubs for plants • 86 

Tnlhaghia 35(1 

Tulfp-truc, Thi'spifiii (vpitlnoi 

— of Queensland, Stcm m arpKs 

— — , Australian. Har pallid 

Tuffiha-karawila - 215 

TnrJinji - 108 

Turf-grafting 109 

Turmeric • - 278 

Tiirnera eJegans 34ft. 347, 575 

— ulmifolia - 441 

Turnip - - 255 

Turpentine Tree 401.539 

Tnlteri. Gtrysopiigoti tu'iculalus 
Tydaca - - 349 

Typha 352 

■Typhoiiimn - 599 


Vegetables, tropical - 206 

— . sub-trnpical or teni|senite 234 
— . pests of - 626 

— . seasons of - - 056, 057 

when to sow 657—660 

Veitcliia 3fj0 

Vcl-ala - 220 

Velvet-apple - - 157 

— bean - 591 

— tamarind - 157 

Veralu - 160 

Verandah gardening - 125, 129 

Verbena - 347.427,659 

oil, Cymboposou citnitus 
sweet- scented, Ijppiti tilrwdorn 
Vernoiiia - - 32* 598 

Versdiaffcltia - - 360 

Veta-kolu - 215 
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Viburnum 

405 

Watering pot plants 

126 

Victoria - 35 

.152 

Walsonia 

431 

— . seeds of 

0-1(1 

Wattabanga-kola 

312 

Vign» 

>12 

Wattakka 

213 

Vila or villati - 

102 

, polling 

214 

Yillehrunea 


Wattle-bark 

553 

Vine, grape. Viiio vitiitini 

188 

Wattles Muhirt} 

553 

Viola 

427 

Was -flower. How 


Violets 

139 

Was. Japan. Rhus sinrnffiir 


Vinca - ,'47, -107. 409, 443 
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Virginian creeper - * 

407 
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Vitcs - 441. 564 

Weeding 
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508 

Weed-killers - 
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Viiis imisa 

141 

Weeds 
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355 
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MW 

— vinilera 
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MW 
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(i34 
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653 
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341 
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Voa-vanga 

187 

We-waiani 

441.564 

Voamlceia 

232 

White ants 
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Wigandiu 

405 



Willughlwia - 4'H, 490. 563 

Wa. Oissiir Mii/rir'ir • 452 

504 

Wind-breaks 

4 

Wagatca 


— . select inn for 

455 454 

Wal ktkuna 

3<w 

Winter’s Hark - 

282 

Wallunu, Ptmrolhim scWiiimVmbj 

— 

511 

Walks and paths 

101 

Winter cherrv, Pkvsath At 

ifkcujli 

Wall i chi a 

3(t0 

Wire worms 

615 

Walnut • 

ioa 

Wistaria 

409 

Wal-sapu. Hkltclui tiiLtiimut 


Withania 

598 

Wambotu • ' 

231 

Wood-apple 

162 

Wampee 

156 

Winidfordia - 

324. 594 

U ana sapu i imiufyi iuh>rata 


Woods tor tea chests 

(i49 

Wanduru-ine 

210 

Woollv pvrol. Pliostvlm iliwuo 

Wara. CiiMrofit gifritikit 


Work, dav's. per c«< »lv 

(.49 

Wardian cases • • 637 

039 

Wormia 

324 

Water in relation to plant food 

21 

Worms 


chestnut 
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Worm casts - 

' 115 

— cress 243 

010 

Wright ia - 324. 3*14. 443. 574 
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— lemon 
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226 
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Xanthoxvlnn 
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427 

— melon [Citmllus vtttyaris 
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Xerophvlic plants 

2 

— . oniamental - 
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Xvlopia 

278 

-palm 

352 
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— plants 

351 
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351 
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Yanfias 

'226 

Watering 

70 

Yerba-de-Mate 
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/.ehrma 

Zephwanthes aurea 
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— Candida 

431 



— carinala 
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Zeuxine 

- 375,388 

Malacca 

360 

■ Zingiber n’arceyl 

388 

Zamioaili'as 
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I - - officinale 
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- 347,427 
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Zizvphus jnjnba 
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Specially Packed to any 
parts of the World. 









F. H. SEARL 
K. F. SEARL 
W.D.SEARL 
F. H. SEARL ir. 


Cut>/< AJtfrns 

“MYOSOTIS" 

A.B.C. Code 5th tidn. 


He nnsl Manager 

y\ w. ross. 


Searl & Sons 


Nurserymen, Seedsmen, 
Florists k Bulb Growers, 


NURSERIES 

BOTANY-ASHFIEI.D 

CROYDON-EXETER 

N.S.W. 


86 King Street, 
Sydney, N.S.W., 
Australia. 


6 £ 


Thos. Cook & Son, 

Manager* of Tour* and E*cur»iona, 

Forwarding Agents, Bankers, etc, 

HtaJOffia. Victoria Arcade, Bnmdw <■/» «i | 

Ludvste Circus. Bombay, Calcutta 

London, E.C. COLOMBO. and Rangoon. 

Thos. Cook & Son Imve at all llieir offices a I ruined and competent staff, 
conversant through the experience of years, with alt the details cl 
Travel through India, Burma, and Ceylon, and they respectfully 
invite all visitors to Ceylon to cal) at their offices and make 
arrangements for their Indian Tours. 

Railway Ticket* issued over all Railways of India, Burma, and 
Ceylon and throughout the World. 

Steamship Ticket* issued on all Lines around India and throughout 
the world. 

Packages of every description stored and ’hipped as Cargo to all part! 
of the world, at lowest rates. 

Passengers' Baggage shipped on steamers at lowest rates, 

Letter* «f Credit and Circular Note* issued and cashed 














Goods, Packages, and 

Estate Requisites o! 

Luggage received from 

every Description, 

abroad or rail, cleared from 

Japan ilonii Tea 

Chests 

Customs, and delivered in 

Tea Lead 

Ceylun or shipped to any 

Hoop Iron 

Xails 

part of the World. 

Solder 


Hessians 


Tools 

Agencies and Correspondents in 
almost every important Port. 

Cement 

Waler Tillies 

Fuel Tanks 


Olsina Water Paint 


Jeycs’ Disinfectants. 

E, B. Creasy A Co. 

12, Baillie Street, Colomb( 

t 

Correspondent on 
). every .s abject invited . 




To Robber Planters 


The India Rubber Journal. 


Edited by HERBERT WRIGHT, 

Assoc. R.C.S., F.LS, 

Published Weekly. - 

Subscription for the Colonies : 16 s per annum 
post free and prepaid. 

— ^ ■-= — frO) • ■-= 

“The India Rubber Journal” is the only 
technical organ of the rubber industry pub- 
lished in Great Britain. It numbers amongst 
its contributors the leading experts in all 
branches of the rubber industry. 

Planters who clesire to keep themselves posted 
on the Rubber industry at home should 
subscribe to the journal. 


Specimen copy will be 
sent on application 


PUBLISHERS: 

MACLAREN & SONS, Ltd.. 

— — — — 37 & 38. Shoe Ijuie, London, L.C 

L 































The Tropical Agriculturist. 

[Journal of the Ceylon Agricultural Society. ] 

PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


Subscription, Ceylon ; Rs. 10 per annum 
Subscription Foreign: — 

£(. Rs, 15, or $5 per annum post free. 

Obtainable from The Secretary, Ceylon Agricultural Society, 
Peradeniya; the Publishers Messrs. H. W. CAVE & Co., 
Chatham Street, Colombo, or Messrs. Maclaren & Sons, Ltd., 
( Ceylon Department ) 37 & 38, Shoe Lane, LONDON, E.C., 

ALSO PKOM 

Ratal ia 0. K'oijkACci., : ILujims Huwiis nomire, I.ti>, 

Uurm Thackkh Spink it Co.. Papua Whitten Buds, ltd,, 
Japan j I a h o%kx- K a lursrr 1 k t Poet JIokbnuy. 

KAISHA. tl-l* NlllOX PXXAXB I'll ITTTI Alin A; <x, 
HASH I. ToHT-T.VH ' SAHA KANO O.O.T. \'AND0KP&CO., 

CH05IK. Japan Bingapo kv Kelly & Walsh. Ltd., 

KU.ua I.AMPUJI ClIAS. (iiUtXlKII Jt SUKAKAYA <i.O.T. VAVIXIUP & Co, 

Son. 1 syushv ooiiooN <fe (arrni. 


ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE «T. A.” 

Per Line Is. or 75 Cents. 

SINGLE INSERTIONS. 

£ $. d. 

ONE PAGE Rs. 30 00 200 
HALF „ „ l?00 I 2 6 

Q’RT. „ „ 8*50 V 12 6 

TWELVE INSERTIONS. 

£ s. d. Net per insertion, 
ONE PAGE Rs 22‘50 1 10 0 „ „ 

HALF „ „ I 3 5 0 0 17 6 „ „ 

Q’RT. „ „ 800 0 10 6 „ „ 

i PAGE „ S'OO 066 „ „ 

Special Positions are Chargedfim 25 $. to 7 5S- Extra. 

INSERTION OR CIRCULATION OF LEAFLETS, &c. 

* LEAVES of coloured paper are inserted, if supplied, for £3 per 
leaf [ter month or £|8 per year, per page, 2 leaves for £2 10s. per 
toorith or £24 per year. 

1 Full particulars re Advertisements m application to 

Messrs. Maclaren & Sons, Ltd,, 37 & 38, Shoe Lane, 
* London, E.C. or to the 

“SECRETARY, C. A, S.,"' PERADENIYA. 



Aerial Ropeway. 



Completed 

Since 

1909. 

Mar ration tie 

Hopewell 

Hapugaslenne 

Ha I go] la 
Catteraienne 


Lunugalla 

Hemingford 

Moneragatla 

Harmony 

Camiavarelltt 

Maiiesland 

Poonagalla 

Ingoya 



- - Bottom Terminal. 

Rough Estimates Free. 















Tea, Rubber, and 
Coffee Planters. 

Importers of the lull owing Estate requisites 
which are supplied to Estates at lowest 
market rates:— 

Mumi Packages. Veu aide is. {patent packages), 
sizes 24 x 22 x 22 and 24 x 20 x 20, Quirk 
Barton's best English Tea Lead, Nails. 
Hoop Iron, Solder. Block Tin, etc., etc. 

Sole Agents for Dahootea Tea Seed, the 
most popular Assam Seed imported— over 
1 ,000 maun ds sold last year — 70 % guaranteed 
sound on arrival ill Colomho, which is always 
considerably exceeded. 

For Quotations apply to:— 


I 

Telephone No. 328. 


Telegraphic Address , 

UPTONS, Colombo. 
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Special Notice to the 
Rubber Planting World 

Para, Ca*tilloa, Ceara, Funtumia (True), Manihot Dichotoma, 
Pinuhynnsii, Heptaphylla (New Varieties of Manicoba), 

Mimusopi globosa (Baiata'l, Landolphia Kirki, dec. 

Seeds, Plants and Stump! forwarded to all parts of the World. 

Tea. Manipnri Indigenous Dark Leaf approval Juts. 191$ 
crop Bold to Mexico. South India, Java. &c. Orders being booked 
for 1914 crop mid onwards. 

Tea Seeds for Mexico. — Loudon, 2nd Septerolier, 1910: — “On 
receipt of this letter please carefully prepare 10 umutnls picked 
seed Thea Viridis at £ per muund, 10 matinds Thea Assaimea at 
Si per»naund. v 

Para Seeds and Stumps. Orders beiug booked for 1914 
session and onwards ; stumps ready foT shipment in dosed cases 
and in Wardian cases. 

Wardian Cases of Para Stump*. — On shipping 75,000 recently 
the following wire order has been received : — “ Duplicate last order 
Wardian Stumps'’: also 25,000 Para Real by Puree! Post and 

225.000 by freight have been forwarded lei the same address, 

For Dutch Guiana— The. Director of an Agricultural Depart- 
ment writes:— “The Agricultural Department has ordered in all 

560.000 Para seals." 

'{'fie. India ituh litf Journal ipiules from the “ Tropenpilanxer, ' 
touching one of our Para stump shipments:— 1 "The writer saw 

100.000 of these stumps which had just been planted out, none were 
dead, ami many were putting out new roots, The Ccylou consignors, 
J. P, William 1c Bros., 1 Lena ral goda, guarantee a mortality not 
exceeding 25 per cent., and the Manager of the Upolu Company 
estimated the loss on this batch at 2 per cent only, This ia decided- 
ly the best method of transporting Hevens." 

Sample Para Stumps, forwarded hy Maniple post to intending 
» purchasers in all countries. Post free. 

PARA STUMPS IN CLOSED CASES. 

f Demerara— Secretary of Agricultural Kstafes Ltd., of British 

(JnianJL, writes: — “The enclosed copy of our letter of even date to 
your London Agents will show you that they have advised us by 
telegraph of the shipping arrangements in regard to the order for 
sqpenty thousand (70,000) stumps placed with you through our 
• London representatives. We shall most likely require something 
’like 20,000 seeds." The cost of Para stumps in closed cases is 
about half when compared with Wardian cases. 



Philippine Islands— Manager of an extension (lubber Plant, i- 
liiju in nnlering 75.01)0 Pam stumps writes: “Your first consign- 
ment of Punt mvd wens a groin sum'Rs 

Glasgow -f'cm-turies of u Kuljkr Kstnles IV. Ltd,. «'f Mexico, 
writes:— Wc have pleasure in informing von that our Directors arc 
satisfied with the result iibltumal friuii (he leu llinusiml Ileven seed* 
got from roil last rear, and they desire this year to plant another 
r hilly ♦thousand seeds," 

Trinidad.— A Planter writes: -“I duly received the iitUMJO 
Uevea seeds. I am about forming a syndicate of the planters to 
order 2-nO.OOO Heiea seeds.'' 

Mango Graft*.— Over 75 varieties, including twice- hearing 
am! all the year round hearing. Litchi Grafts. 12 varieties, 
ineluding seedless. Sapodilla Grafts all the year round. 

Seeds and Plants of numerous Commercial Products, sup- 
plied, including Tea, Celebrated Caravonica, Mamara, Baingand 
Spence Cotton, Arabian Liberian Hybrid Coffee, Coffee Robusta, 
Coffee Congensis var Ch&Ioti, proved to be absolutely resisting 
Hemileia Vestatrix, Soya Bean, Green Sam&row extremely 
early and prolific, Giant Yellow Santa Margarita of enormous 
growth, beans very Urge extremely prolific, Cocoa, Kola, Sisal, 
and other Fibres, &c, 

Ft"' ( ?rvV« UtitOli'infl — Crotolaria Striata, Vigna, Albizzia 
Moluccana, Passiflora Foetida, Cassia Mimosoides, Tcphrosia 
Candida, Tephrosia Purpurea Seeds, 

Sif Dt'xi'i'iftii'e ('"tuhvjtif.t \ riih L'irrtt/itrx <t ud Sjteriul Ojirr* 

St 1 //it t'ti ft' /Vt<v List for t >t)hm. 

-SorfR Africa." thngmil mil Wily uti Snith African affairs 
says:— "An interesting Catalogue renrlns ns from the Iva-t. It is 
issued by WlI.MAJI BltOriiKHs. Tri'l'ienl heed Merchants >'f Heiia- 
mtgoda. ( 'pylon, nnrl sclii'iliiks nil the useful find Iteiiuiiful plants 
which will thrive in tropical am) M-mi-trupicnl regions. We rtrnni- 
mend the great Puffers ami Cuiut'rfi'jiiiiries nmlrr them ingutu 
William Urns. 

Awarded Gold, Silver, Commemorative, and other Medals, 
Diplomas, Merits, and Certificates at various International 
Exhibitions, including St, Louis, 1904. 

Awarded Bronze Medal with Diploma fpr Para and 
Castilloa Rubbers at St Louis Exhibition, 1904. 

Agents in London: Messk*. 1’. W, Woo ley if f<>.. 90. Luton 

Thames Street. 

Agent - in ( Vi]i in 1 1 M. I'evliiii:— Messrs. K. lb CliRACT k IV 

No Sole Agents Anywhere. 

J. P. WILLIAM A. BROTHERS, 

7'iiifiiiitf Stwl* ttitti 1*1 n nix Mrrrfw uh. , 
IlKSAKAWibA. CKYliix. 

Ttlfifiajiflir Addrtxx'. 

W I JJ.1 AVI. 11 EX A I! ATOODA. ('EY MIX. 
r.ielrtrs. A. I. amt A, It. ('. C,*les(4th and full Kditi.ms) used. 

Also I’riwto (‘isles. 



For Seeds [ 
and Plants ! 


| You cannot do better than place your orders | 

(0 — either for lorn I delivery or export — with me. Sj 

1 ’ ft 

I I have every facility to supply the very b.est, S 

j| and tnv name is a password for reliability ami 

I high class quality. | 

Mv nurserv stock is the largest and best kept gf 
• * ‘S 

in the East, strong well grown plants can be | 

supplied promptly, and at rates to suit you. | 
| Write for lists of Tropical products, Green I 

m manures and shade trees, Fruit, vegetable & | 

p dower seeds and plants; they are sure to I 

I interest you. | 

I A, Van Starrcx, *•.■.«. 1 

Estate Seeds Specialist, | 

Crystal hill Estate, 1 

Malale Ceylon. $ 

Tdegraphic Address:— « 

Starrex, Matale. 6) 


Journal D’Agriculture Tropicale 

fonrU* par J. VII.ROI'CHRVJTCH 

164, RUE JEANNE D'ARC PROIONGEE - PARIS (XIII 0 / 

, . , , , ... . 1 I’u ;m. 21 f ram's 

Allotments panant rl" 1" lanvier , ltel , );i1millltl ,: » 

r,p JOURNAL □’AQ^FCULTUXE TUDPICALt, mciwtcl. itJostr,-. <,sviinr (It Ionics Ji * qnc-s- 

t jon d actualitc qiu pc u 1 cnl ini crrwr )tr* ajtixu) I cirrs des p:i >'s cliii 1 ids 

11 domic t"»s fcs (Wiik ink guiiwainr darltc'c^ jm-rliis f i urn; iruir i-runnlclv dtt publi- 
cations wnndlm Uroii pages dr petit tu.vtei U panic coimiimlik'. Irt> drvelopirc, ml 
iuteliifliMt r<<Hi l mil a t» elite rl tuijunniiiiUiViaanic. N.unbretw c..]lahora tours dans Ics 
Col 'lilies liautaists .iukUm'S el hnllamlaiw*. a in si »|irV-n .'"strain 1 rl clans J«s deuv 
Anirriifuc-s. Ailiclr- irutlils snr ks m Imres poiaferes el Irs Iniiis. dans eliuaue miitierii. 


n • IK. HiriW Kami Smith, ; i | ;l f 0 » notfc 

Sir 0. Morrit, L ouiiin«nrc niip.-i nil dr I .'sn (h , •• Tr ,^,., , V|f« " (l.oateM 

culture rii*. 'mi) i-siutKlaisrs. ;i la Harlwle: nolle cjllahnrafcur enninicrcial: " t 

The ~ Journal (I'AiSrieuItnre Tropicale is wrile for no one eo steadily ,is win, j'ru-'r 

the Leadfrie French publication ale- lil.e your natter. you semi to he jiinuit ciy 

Voted In ai;rkultnre hi the tropics.' interested in li-'iiita! mat Ids." In seplm,. 

“Indian Planlina and Oa.'dwting.'' Calcutta. I> " ,litM 

l<K)|- “ Planter 1 , with a know'rdiic of R »» al Slrdtll Annals, Ceylon, 

the Kreucb laiiiiua*. desiring ,U having ‘J™'* 1 ? J '" : ”M> T -" ail, V 

u ,, , . , at £iniyt crisp practical information. * 
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NUMERO SPECIMEN GRATIS SUR DEMAN OE. 





BOOKS TO BUY. 


Coco-Nuts : The Consols of the East, by H. Hamel Smith 
(Editor of “Tropical Life”) and F. A. G.Pape, F.R.G.S., 
&c, with Foreword by Sir W. H. Lever, Bt. 500 pp., many 
illustrations. The first edition is completely exhausted but 
a Second and Enlarged edition is now ready. In this, the 
new Foreword by Sir W. H, Lever, constitutes the most 
important pronouncement yet made nn coconut planting 
and finance. Price IOs. net. IIs. post free. 

The Fermentation of Cacao (also comparative notes on 
Tea, Coffee, Tobacco, &c.) Edited by H. Hamel 
Smith. Foreword by Sir George Watt, C.I.E., &c., for- 
merly Reporter on Economic Products to the Government 
of India. Over 400 pp., 35 illustrations. Price, 10s. net. 
us. post free. 

"I have read every word of your book on ' The Fermentation 
OF CACAO,’” writes Sir Georg It Watt in the Foreword, 
“with absorbing interest, and must congratulate you on., 
being able to bring out a book that will become a classic on 
the subject it deals with so ably. You have brought 
together the opinions of several experts of scientific eminence 
and practical experience, and these must be drawn upon by 
all subsequent investigators.” * 

The Future of Cacao Planting. With 2 Illustrations and 
Contributions by leading Planters in West Indies, West Africa, 
&c. Foreword hy Sir Daniel MORRIS, K.C.M.G., formerly 
Imperial Commissioner for Agriculture in the West Indies. 
Price is. 2d., post free. 

Notes on Soil and Plant Sanitation on Cacao and Rubber 
Estates. With separate complete sections on Ceara, 
Castilloa, and Funtumia Rubber, and Rubber Tapping. By 
H. Hamel Smith Foreword by Prof. Wyndham Diinstan, 
C.M.G., &c.. Dir. Imperial Institute. Over 100 illustrations, 
nearly 700 pp. Price, IQs. net. IIs post free. 

"Tropical Life,” the leading authority on the cultivation, 
preparation and sale of tropical produce, and 
the opening up and development of the Tropics 
generally. Subscription, 10 s. per year post free, 
or Life subscription, £ 5 . 


Send orders, accompanied fry remittance, to: - 

“TropicalLife” Publishing Department, 

83-91, GREAT TTTCHFIEI.D STREET, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 







For 

PRINTIN G 
BINDIN G 
RULING 
ENGRAV ING 

Send for QUOTATIONS before Placing Your Orders, 
To Manager, 

“ CEYLON OBSERVER /’ 

ESTATE WORK A SPECIALITY. 

■■ s =s)<r>ts== = 


Books for Planters. 


Hevea Brasilicnses 
All about Coconuts 
Coffee Planter's Manual 
Cotton Cultivation 
The Fertilisation of Tea 
Theobroma Cacao or Cocoa 


By Herbert Wright 
By John Ferguson 

By W. S. de Silva 
By A. Cowie, M.A., B. Sc. 
By Herbert Wright 


Books on Tamil and Sinhalese for Planters. 
Send for Our Latest Catalogue of Publications. 
Sent Post Free on Application. — 


A. M. & J. FERGUSON, 


No. IS, Baillie St., Colombo 



The Yokohama 
Nursery Co., Ltd, 

21-35, NAKAMURA, YOKOHAMA, JAPAN. 


BltARCH OmCES: 


New York— 31 , Barclay Stree 



London -Craven House, Kingsway, W. f . 

The Ur^est Exporters, It (5 rower? of 

Lily Bubs, fern Balls, Fancy 
Designs, Porcelain Pots, Cycas 
RrvaluLa, Bambojs, Peonies, 
Iris, Rare Dwarf Plants, 
Seeds, Trees, S limits, Slone 

Lanterns, &r., &c, - 

Descriptive Catalogue 
sent on application. 


The BOOK of CEYLON 

Being a fiuide to its Railway System and an Account 
of its varied Attractions for the Visitor and Tourist 


HENRY W. CAVE 

M.A. (Oxon.). K.K.U.S. 

MK.MHKR OK THh K’llY.A I. ASIATIC SOCIBTY, Al'THOK OK 'OUl.ltKX l' I PS," 
"TUB HKIXBI) CITIES OK CEYLON." ‘VOI.dMHO AXI) T11K KK1.ASI VALLEY’." 
■’KAXIjV AM) l'KKADKMYA," 'MWAIJA Kl.IYA AM) AIM MS PKAK " 

■ ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 

° In Sectii 


■Sec-linn t. Contain! w Colombo, the South-West Coast, and the KrJani 
Valley, Rupees 3, 

* Section 11. Kjwrly and the Highlands, including Nuwara F.tiya, Banda: a- 

wela and Rndulla. Rupees 4’50. 

* 1 Section HI. The Northern Provinces, including Aiuiradhapuri, Jaffna- 

1 Timcoutali, (he Pearl Fishery, and Rameseram, Rupees 3, 

9 The whole work in one volume f Rupees 9, 

*H. We CAVE & Co., Colombo, Ceylon, J 






The • • 

Light Roller 
Lawn Mower 
is specially su * 1 ' 
able for Sni’.l 

Gardens; the roll* 
at thehack cut na 
borders ar.d extreme 
edges of lawns, The> 
have smooth don hie 
toilers. Single gearrng 
■ steel rutting knives (not 
divided) fitted with sing!' 
1 screw adjustment, 


screw adjust"" p S 8: 1 This famed Knglish j 

jjjjsnaars i 

J e3t ?«!,, Rollw 

ever brought out. 

Length of cut, 14 inch- 

RsjyHML 


, Ragmen Simi 4 *»■"» 

Seat and most reliable on the market 
Tliousandssold ; sa tisfaetion guaranteed 

i, W h.f «. » 

Rs.27'90 31^0 


Toots at Ca rgjHg 

- 7 j *. ...Act Prices 
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,rk, Bake, tin 


R», 5 ’86 


* , Dr Cart «T 'monnSp'iwo"*- 

limited, Colombo. 
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